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nounces another Eulogy on the new Constitution of France—Motion ot Mr. BaKer rejected 
by a majority of ninety-two—A fourth debate on the Subject, on the motion of Mr. Tho- 
fe^ mas Grenville, which is rejected by a majority of ninety-four—Disadvantages under which 
the Minister laboured, during these discussions, from his inability to communicate all the 
motives of his Conduct—Reflections on the Confidence to be reposed in Ministers—Mr. 
Fox sends Mr. Adair to St. Petersburg]!, as his Representative, to thwart the designs of 
liis Majesty’s Ministers, and to frustrate the Endeavours of his Majesty’s Envoy—Mr. 
Burke’s account of that Transaction, aptly characterized as allien Treasonable Mis¬ 
demeanour —Favourable reception of Mr. Adair at the Russian Court—Effects of this 
unconstitutional Embassy—The Empress makes Peace with the Porte on her own Terms— 
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triotism praised—His impressive exhortations to the two great Political Rivals—Mr. Fox 
replies—Mr. Burke rejoins—Adverts to the Proceedings of the seditious Societies in Eng¬ 
land—Mr. Pitt closes the discussion, by recommending Lord Sheffield’s Motion to be with¬ 
drawn, and expresses his gratitude to Mr. Burke for his eloquent defence of the Constitu¬ 
tion—Farther discussion of the Canada-Bill— Mr. Fox modifies some of his former opi¬ 
nions respecting an Aristocran/— Remarks of Mr. Pitt—Answer of Mr Burke—Reflections 
on their respective Sentiments—Radical diflbreuce of Principle, independent of the French 
Revolution, between Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox—Generous Conduct of Mr. Pitt—Proroga¬ 
tion of Parliament. 

[179L] Xmk debates on the Canada-Bill having produced an ex¬ 
plicit declaration of opmion on the subject of the French Revolution, 
and not merely of opinion cor.fined to that one object, but of princi¬ 
ples applicable to all systems of government, and, consequently, to 
the British constitution itself, from the leaders of opposition in the 
House of Commons, the patty exhibited strong apprehensions of a 
schism, and considerable efforts were made to prevent it. The friends 
of Mr. Fox accused him of imprudence in entering upon a subject 
which the question, under discussion, did not of necessity require; 
but this was an imprudence of which Mr. Fox was often guilty, for 
he was woefully deficient in judgment, aud constantly committed him - 
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self, by advancing general principles when only called upon to give 
his opinion upon particular topics. — They made advances to those 
who were known to be more particularly attached to Mr. Burke, and 
who, indeed, were not Jess anxious than themselves, to avert adiyision 
which would, in fact, dissolve the party. They all were disposed to 
think, even those who thought with Mr. Fox. as those who differed 
from him, on the French Revolution, that a declaration of abstract 
principles was not a sufficient ground for separation, and that it would 
be lime enough to separate when any national question should occur, 
to call for a practical application of those principles. 

Mr. Burke, however, thought differently, and thought more justly. 
No one was more strongly attached than himself to his friends, both 
personal and political; but his sense of public duty now rose superior 
to all feelings of attachment, and reigned paramount over every private 
consideration. He had viewed the recent transactions in France, not 
only through a statesman’s glass, but with a prophetic eve.—His com¬ 
prehensive mind had, as it were, with intuitive wisdom, grasped all 
their bearings and tendencies; he perceived that the principles and the 
actions of the Gallic reformers were neither meant to be, nor in their na¬ 
ture could be, limited to the country which gave them birth; but that 
they were calculated for all nations, and for all ages, to eradicate every 
thing that was settled, every thing that was good, every thing that was 
worthy of preservation, and to substitute in their place every thing that 
was infamous, impure, and unholy. He was aware that the pretexts for 
promulgating those principles, and for committing those actions, were 
of a description to apply equally to every country, and to every consti¬ 
tution; that no form of government could resist, that no results of ex¬ 
perience could withstand, them. The approbation which they had al¬ 
ready received from different societies in England, now daily increasing 
in numbers, and in violence, had filled him with well-founded alarm, 
that his native country would not escape their pestilential touch, and 
that the mania of rebellion would infect her inhabitants. Every object 
around him, at this period, served to strengthen his apprehensions, and 
to confirm his suspicions. Clubs were rising in every part, and congra¬ 
tulatory addresses were sent to the National Assembly, who were copi- 
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plimented, not merely for what they had done in their own country, 
but for the wonderful revolution which they had prepared for the rest of the 
world.* Mr. Burke’s sentiments on these subjects had been delivered 
to the public in a work sufficient of itself to immortalize his memory; 
exhibiting the finest effusions of a rich and lively imagination, but 
distinguished still more for soundness of judgment, and solidity of wis¬ 
dom. It was impossible for him, therefore, not to believe that the ad¬ 
miration which Mr. Fox had so recently, and repeatedly, expressed of 
the French Revolution, was intended, as indeed it was calculated, to 
counteract the salutary effects of his own publication, and to hold up 
its author as the advocate for despotism, while Mr. Fox proclaimed 
himself to be the Champion of Liberty. It must pot be forgotten too, 
that, at this time, Paine’s Rights of Man, and other tracts of a simi¬ 
lar nature and tendency, had appeared, and were most industriously 
circulated through the kingdom. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Burke’s feelings and apprehensions were perfectly natural both in re¬ 
spect of Mr. Fox, and with regard to the country, lie considered 
that Mr. Fox’s name and authority would be a tower of strength to the 
factious, and would give them an adventitious weight, that would be of 
essential service to their cause. All attempts, therefore, of others, to 
compromise the difference between them, or, of themselves, to conti¬ 
nue to act as public friends, after the grand basis of political friend¬ 
ship— idem sentire de republicd —was removed, of necessity proved 
fruitless: they both stood committed to their country, and it remained 
to be seen in favour of which the country would decide. 

Mr. Burke having thus resolved to defend his own principles against 
those of Mr. Fox, in the same place in which they had been attacked, 
determined to avail himself of the opportunity which the re-commit¬ 
ment of the Canada-bill would afford him, for the renewal of the sub¬ 
ject. He then apprized some of the ministers of his intention, claiming 
their assistance in the House, to secure him against those clamorous 
interruptions which he had before experienced;—and he afterwards 

* See the answer of the Revolution Society to the friends of the constitution, and of equa¬ 
lity, in the City of Montpelier; dated London, March 27, 1791; in the Correspondence of 
the Revolution Society , #c. 8vo. p. 44. 
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communicated his plan to Mr. Fox himself. When the question came 
before the House, Mr. Sheridan moved that the bill should be re¬ 
committed till after the Easter recess; at the same time, declaring 
that his own objections went to the fundamental principle of the bill, 
and, of course, could not be removed by any alterations which it 
might undergo in the committee.—Some of the members of the Oppo¬ 
sition, alarmed at the prospect of the approaching schism, deprecated 
all allusion to subjects foreign to that under discussion ; and Mr. Tay¬ 
lor observed, that the business had been improperly treated, as invol¬ 
ving the consideration of general principles of government, and the 
constitutions of other countries; and he gave notice, that if the mini¬ 
ster, or any other rjght honourable gentleman, should wander from 
the proper subject of discussion, he should call him to order, and take 
the sense of the House upon the occasion. 

This unparliamentary conduct, (for nothing could be more unpar¬ 
liamentary than to anticipate a disorderly debate,) tending to limit 
the freedom of debate, and to confine enlarged and liberal minds 
within the narrow sphere of discussion which minds of a different tex¬ 
ture prescribe to themselves, or rather which nature prescribes to 
them, was adopted solely for the unparliamentary purpose of prevent¬ 
ing the dissensions of a party. Mr. Burke, however, though so point¬ 
edly alluded to, suffered Mr. Fox to rise first, who entered into some 
explanation of his former speech, and contended that, in forming a 
government for a colony, some attention must be paid to the general 
principles of all governments. In the course of that session, he said, 
he had taken opportunities of alluding, perhaps too often, to the 
French Revolution, and to shew, whether right or wrong, that his 
opinion, on the whole, was much in its favour; but on this bill he had 
introduced only one levity, silly enough, perhaps, and not worth re¬ 
collection, which had any relation to the French Revolution; he meant 
an allusion to the extinction of nobility in France, and its revival in 
Canada. Certainly he had spoken much on the government of the 
American States, because they were in the vicinity of Canada, and 
were connected with that province.—The prudence of concealing his 
opinions, was a quality which his dearest friends had not very often 
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imputed to himhe thought the public had a right to the opinions 
of public men on public measures; and he declared, that he never 
stated any republican principles, with regard to this country , in or out 
of Parliament.—He added, that, in the future discussion of the Ca- 
nada-bill, though he should be extremely sorry to differ from some of 
his friends, for whom he entertained a great respect, he should not 
be backward in delivering his opinion, and he had no wish to recede 
from any thing which he had formerly advanced. 

This irregular conversation was closed by Mr. Burke, who, with 
great feeling, assured the House, that nothing had ever given him 
greater affliction than the thought of meeting his friend as an adver¬ 
sary and antagonist.—After noticing the anticipation which had been 
suggested, and the observations which had been made, but for which 
he trusted he had given no just cause, he declared his sentiments, 
that, in framing a new constitution, it was necessary to refer to prin¬ 
ciples of government, and examples of other constitutions, because 
it was ajnaterial part of every political question, to examine how far 
such and such principles have been adopted, and how they have suc¬ 
ceeded in other places.—This, indeed, is so obvious a truth, that it 
affords matter of astonishment that any one could be found to dispute 
it. Mr. Burke proceeded to state, that his opinions on government 
were not unknown, and the more he considered the French constitu¬ 
tion, the more sorry he was to see it. In the preceding session he had 
thought himself under the necessity of speaking very fully upon the 
subject; but since that time he had never mentioned it, either direct¬ 
ly or indirectly ; no man, therefore, could charge him with having pro¬ 
voked the conversation which had passed.—He declared, however, his 
intention of giving his judgment on certain principles of government 
in the future progress of the Canada-bill.—He touched on the diffe¬ 
rence between Mr. Fox and himself, and desired it to be recollected, 

• 

that, however dear he considered the friendship of that gentleman, 
there was something still dearer in his mind —the love of his country ;— 
nor was he stimulated by ministers to take the part which he should 
take; for, whatever they knew of his political principles, they had 
learned from him, not he from them. 
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Having brought down the debates on the Canada-bill, much more 
important in themselves, and in the consequences which they pro¬ 
duced, than the subject which gave rise to them, to the Easter recess, 
it becomes necessary to revert to another topic of discussion, recom¬ 
mended to the attention of Parliament in a message from the King.— 
In this message, which was delivered on the 28 th of March, his 
Majesty informed the House, that the endeavours which he had 
used, in conjunction with his allies, to effect a pacification between 
Russia and the Porte, having hitherto been unsuccessful, and the 
consequences which might arise from the further progress of the war 
being highly important to the interests of his Majesty and his allies, 
and to those of Europe in general, his Majesty judged it requisite, 
in order to add weight to his representations, to make some further 
augmentation of his naval force; and he expressed his reliance on the 
zeal and affection of Parliament to make good such additional expepse 
as might be incurred by such preparations, for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting the interests of his kingdom, and of contributing to the resto¬ 
ration of general tranquillity on a secure and lasting foundation. 

The grand object of this interference, between the belligerent powers, 
was to preserve that balance which the wisest statesmen had thought 
necessary for the protection aud -'Ccurity of the weaker states against 
the ambition and violence of the stronger; and to prevent the aggran¬ 
dizement of a potentate, who had displayed, on all occasions, the most 
marked spirit of hostility against this country.—That this was a wise 
and salutary policy cannot be denied; it was by a similar principle 
that the conduct of the whigs, under King William, and of every wise 
administration, from that reign to the present, was regulated -and the 
only fair subject for consideration, in the present instance, was, whether 
the balance of power would be so deranged by the aggrandizement of 
Russia, and the humiliation of the Porte, as to justify the active inter¬ 
ference of Great Britain. The war between these two states had been 
carried on with a degree of inveteracy of which the history of modern 
times supplies but few examples; and Europe and Asia had been 
deluged with the blood of their respective troops.—The good fortune, 
and the superior discipline and prowess, of the Russians at length 
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prevailed, and the period had now arrived, when tile Turks, harassed, 
defeated, and exhausted, reluctantly acceded to proposals for nego¬ 
tiating a treaty of peace, which had, indeed, become equally necessary 
to their victorious enemy,—as well to afford her time for recruiting her 
armies, and for replenishing her treasures, as for maturing those plans 
which she had already formed for extending her dominions by the 
partition of Poland. 

Mr. Pitt, apprized of the ambitious projects of the Russian Empress, 
and sensible of their tendency to destroy the balance of power, and Jo 
give her, in the scale of Europe, a preponderance which would be 
highly detrimental to the interests of Great Britain, had, in concert 
with the court of Berlin, offered the mediation of this country, with a 
view to prevent, as far as possible, the imperial Catharine from extort¬ 
ing, from the humbled Ottomans, such terms as would greatly facili¬ 
tate the accomplishment of her secret schemes. This mediation had, 
indeed, been offered at an early period of the war, when it was 
rejected, with pride and disdain, by the Empress, whose lofty spirit 
could ill brook control.—Nay, such was the indignation which she felt 
at any attempt to interfere with her plans of ambition, that she 
suffered no opportunity to escape for manifesting her resentment.— 
She had refused to renew the treaty of commerce with this country, 
which had recently expired; while, to render her conduct more 
pointed, she signed a commercial treaty with our natural rival, 
France, upon terms highly favourable to that nation. In these in¬ 
stances, however, she did no more than every independent power 
has a right to do; and, whatever umbrage her conduct might give 
to the Court of St. James’s, it certainly afforded no reasonable 
ground of hostility. But the plans which she was known to have 
formed for her further aggrandizement, and (to say nothing of their 
flagrant injustice) their manifest tendency to augment her own power 
by the ruin of independent States, were to be considered in a very 
different point of view, and fully justified the active and determined 
interposition of those States which had combined for the laudable 
purpose of supporting the balance of power in the North of Europe. 
Catharine had openly avowed her resolution to interfere in the in- 
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ternal concerns of Poland, in order to prevent those projected im¬ 
provements in the state of that divided country which would prove 
hostile to her own unprincipled plans.—That avowal alone was 
sufficient to alarm all the neighbouring States, and more than 
sufficient to justify any combination which ’had for its object the 
defeat of such schemes. But the ambition of Catharine, disdaining 
alike the suggestions of honour, and the dictates of justice, was not to 
be restrained within ordinary bounds : Poland alone was a sphere too 
contracted for the operations of her capacious and aspiring mind ;—her 
views were extended to Turkey; and she had made no secret of her 
intentions to place the imperial Crown on the head of her grandson, 
Constantine, in the metropolis of the Ottoman Empire.—It was im¬ 
possible that, to such views as these, a British minister could be in- 
diilercnt.;—Mr. Pitt, who was early apprized of them, had framed the 
whole system of his foreign policy for the purpose of counteracting theip. 
His proffered mediation had been twice rejected ; but Mr. Eawkencr 
was, nevertheless, sent as envoy extraordinary to attend the negotiations 
for peace, between the contracting powers, and to afford all possible 
assistance to the Turks.—The great impediment to the conclusion of the 
treaty was the perseverance of Russia in insisting on retaining posses¬ 
sion of the important fortress of Oczakow with its dependencies, which 
she had taken from the Turks in 1788. By this means she would secure 
an easy entrance into the Turkish Provinces, and materially facilitate 
her march to Constantinople, whenever a fit opportunity should occur 
fdr the accomplishment of her favorite scheme. 

Such was the ground of that conduct which the King announced to 
the House of Commons in his message. On the 29th of March, the 
day after the messagfc was delivered, Mr. Pitt moved an address to his 
Majesty, thanking him for his communication, and promising him 
support.—He supported his motion on the ground of general policy, 
and on the particular interest which, he contended, we had in the dis¬ 
pute between the beligerent powers. 7’hat interest he described as 
direct and important; and, as all our efforts for the restoration of 
tranquillity, had proved unavailing, we were induced to the necessity 
of arming, in order to give greater weight to our representations. 
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Having entered into defensive alliances, which were admitted to be 
wise and politic, it was our duty to adhere to them, and to prevent, as 
far as possible, any changes in the general state of affairs, which might 
render them nugatory. Any event which might affect the power of 
Prussia, who was our ally, and diminish her influence on the conti¬ 
nent, would be injurious to ourselves, as far as our mutual interests 
were united. The successful progress of the Russian arms afforded 
sufficient grounds of alarm ; for, should Russia pursue her career of 
victory, and the power of the Porte be farther humbled by its aspiring 
rival, Prussia would instantly feel the effect, and not Prussia along, 
but all Europe itself, might prove in danger of being shaken to its 
very foundation. 

Mr. Fox expressed his conviction that no danger could arise to 
Prussia, from any progress which the Russians might make in the do¬ 
minions of the Porte;—and lie reduced the point at issue to a very 
narrow compass, by putting the whole of our system of foreign policy, 
and the balance of power, entirely out of the question; and by stating 
the dispute between Great .Britain and Russia, to be nothing more 
than whether the latter should restore the whole of her foreign con¬ 
quests, or only a part of them. Having thus stripped the conduct of 
ministers of every thing in which it. had originated, by which it was 
directed, and by which it either was attempted to be, or possibly 
could be, justified, he proceeded to infer, that the only ground of 
quarrel was her unwillingness to resign a tract of country, between the 
Nicster and the Don, a barren and unprofitable tract, but particularly 
desirable to the Empress, as it contained the fortress of Oczakow, 
which, in her estimation, was a place of much value.—He condemned 
ministers for not having formed an alliance with Russia, which appeared 
to him to be the most natural, and the most advantageous, which we 
could possibly form. 

These reasons were combated by Mr. Pitt, who again insisted that 
the aggrandizement of Russia, and the depression of Turkey, would 
materially affect both our political and commercial interests. But as 
he necessarily spoke under considerable restraint, as he was unable, 
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during the existence of a negotiation, to disclose any thing more than 
the general principles by which the conduct of ministers was directed, 
and his adversaries, availing themselves of this circumstance, had no 
difficulty, and made no scruple, (o give a popular turn to their own 
arguments, he carried the question for the address by a majority of 
only ninety-three. And the opposition, encouraged by the unusual 
greatness of the number which divided with them, resolved again to 
bring the subject before the House—Mr. Grey accordingly, on the 
12th of April, moved a set of resolutions, the object Of which was to 
express disapprobation of the very measures which the House had, by 
its address, directly approved. Mr. Grey, in supporting these reso¬ 
lutions, advanced certain abstract principles, from which he drew 
practical inferences, applicable, or rather applied by him, to the im¬ 
mediate subject of discussion.—Self-defence, he insisted, was the only 
justifiable ground of war, and neither we, nor our allies, were in dan¬ 
ger of attack from Russia; therefore, war with Russia was unjust: 
and he contended, that it behoved ministers to shew how the balance 
of power could be endangered by the possession of Oczakow, by the 
Russians, before the nation should be called upon to support the war.— 
This art of simplijication seems to have been principally relied on by 
the opposition, and, strange to say, it. produced a much greater effect 
than any experienced politician, or rational individual, could possibly 
have expected. Mr. Grey, however, and his supporters, neither proved 
their experience as politicians, nor their reason as men, in maintaining 
that, were the Empress of Russia to realize all her imputed views of 
ambition, were she to obtain possession of Constanstinople itself, and 
to expel the Turks from all their European Provinces, mankind, so far 
from being injured, would be considerably benefited by it. The spirit of 
the ancient crusaders seems indeed to have been revived, at this period, 
by the opposition, who appeared as anxious to expel the infidels from 
Europe, as their ancestors, in forriier ages, had been to drive»the Turks 
from Palestine, and to erect the cross on the ruins of the crescent. 
The confidence which ministers claimed was reprobated in language 
more strong than just, and with a degree of warmth, in which the de¬ 
corum of legislators, and personal respect, were alike disregarded. 
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Mr. Pitt, and all the Members of the Cabinet, observed a profound 
silence, rather choosing to subject'themselves to the effects of misre¬ 
presentation, than to betray the duty which they owed to their sove¬ 
reign, and to the country. It was, however, observed, by those who 
were satisfied with their conduct, that the possession of Oczakow, by 
Catharine, would facilitate not only the acquisition of Constantinople, 
but of all liower Egypt and Alexandria, which would secure to'Russia the 
command of the Mediterranean, and render her a formidable rival, 
both as a maritime and a commercial power. It was truly remarked 
that the question was not of what intrinsic importance the Turkish 
empire might be, in itself, individually considered; but rather how 
the acquisition of a considerable and important part of it, by Russia, 
would affect the general safety of Europe, and the particular interests 
of Great Britain. But the Empress was not only charged with designs 
upon the Porte; her ambitious views were known to extend to the 
destruction of all the powers of the North. Mr. Greys motion was 
lost by a majority of only eighty. 

During this debate, Mr. Sheridan spoke with considerable warmth 
and animation, on the side of opposition, and concluded his speech 
with a renewal of his former panegyrics on the French Revolution, 
and with an expression of his immutable adherence to the opinions 
which he had lately promulgated on that event: and he declared his 
earnest wish that peace might be inviolably preserved with the new go¬ 
vernment of France. As not the smallest disposition had been evinced 
by the British ministry to interrupt the tranquillity which subsisted be¬ 
tween the two countries, it might have been inferred, from the unneces¬ 
sary expression of this wish, that Mr. Sheridan was aware, that the con¬ 
duct of regenerated France would be such as to provoke a war with 
Great Britain. 

This progressive diminution of the majority raised the spirits of the 
opposition, and encouraged them to persevere in ^Jbeir efforts, without 
the smallest regard to the consequences which they might have, either 
on their own country or on the general state of the northern powers. 
Mr. Baker, on the 15th of April, moved that it was at all times the 
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right and duty of the House, before they consented to lay any burdens 
on their constituents, to inquire into the justice and necessity of the 
object, in the prosecution of which such burdens were to be incurred; 
and, that no information had been given to the House which could 
satisfy them that the expenses to be incurred by the present armament 
were necessary to support the interest of the nation, or would contribute 
to the great and important object of restoring the tranquillity of Europe 
on a secure and lasting foundation. No new arguments were employed 
on this occasion,—but Mr. Pitt thought it necessary to make some 
few observations on the subject.—He said that, notwithstanding the 
many calls which had been made upon him, and the many harsh 
epithets which had been applied |o his silence, his sense of duty to his 
Sovereign and his Country should still remain the rule of his conduct; 
he meant, therefore, to enter into no detail of the pending negotiation ; 
—to offer no explanation inconsistent with his official duties. He 
contended that sufficient information had been given for the simple 
act of voting the armament, his Majesty having expressly stated, in 
his message, that such a measure was necessary to give effect to the 
negotiations, in which he was engaged, for laying the foundation of a 
solid and durable peace. He admitted, however, that the House was 
not pledged to support a war without further explanation; the House 
might repose confidence in the servants of the Crown pending a ne¬ 
gotiation, but that was substantively different from a pledge to support 
a war, should the negotiations prove unsuccessful.—That which was a 
sufficient cause for an armament might not be a sufficient cause for 
a war. 

Mr. Fox, however, refused to admit the justice of this distinction, 
and contended that the contrary was the fact.-In imitation of Mr. 
Sheridan, in a preceding debate, he closed his speech with a pompous 
panegyric of the newconstitution of France, '[’his called up Mr. Burke, 
but, as the hour was late, the general cry for the question induced 
that gentleman to forego his right of delivering his sentiments, in 
opposition to those of Mr. Fox ; and the division took place, when the 
majority for the minister was fotind to have increased from eighty, to 
ninety-two. But such a majority was still deemed sufficiently en- 
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couraging to induce the opposition to hazard another division on 
the subjectand it was brought forward, in a different form, on 
the ' 25 th of May, by Mr. Thomas Grenville, who chiefly insisted on 
the right of the House to advise the King in the exercise of his 
prerogative, and on the necessity for exercising that right in the present 
instance, in order to prevent the consequences of an improper interfe¬ 
rence between Russia and the Porte. Mr. Pitt acceded to the prin¬ 
ciple, but denied the justice of its application to the point in question. 
The majority for ministers, on this question, was ninety-four. In the 
House of Lords the same question was discussed at length, and the 
same arguments were list'd on both sides, and with a similar result. 
It is certain, that Mr. Pitt’s administration experienced a more 
formidable opposition on this point than it had hitherto experienced 
on any other.— But the ministers laboured under peculiar disadvan¬ 
tages from their inability to explain all the circumstances which first 
induced them to adopt, and afterwards to persevere in, the line of 
conduct which they, so consistently, and so resolutely, pursued. Ilad 
Mr. Pitt been at liberty to explain all that ljp knew respecting the 
designs of Russia on Poland, there can be no doubt but that he would 
have received the cordial support of a much grater majority of the 
House: and the result of this discussion proved the necessity of 
reposing a certain degree of confidence in the servants of the Crown, 
pending a negotiation with foreign powers. Such confidence could lead, 
in such a case as that in question, to no dangerous consequences ; and if 
it should have afterwards appeared to have been misplaced or abused, 
the Parliament would have had it in their power to inflict a proper 
punishment upon ministers, whose responsibility would M&e increased 
in exact, proportion to the confidence reposed in them. On the other 
hand, from withholding that confidence, the most mischievous conse¬ 
quences might arise; so that, upon a fair calculation of advantages 
and disadvantages, it is evident that the confidence ought to have been 
granted, since the former greatly overbalanced the latter. 

But the constitutional mode of opposing the ministers, in Parlia¬ 
ment, was not the only means adopted by Mr. Fox for defeating the 
projects of Mr. Pitt.—He had recourse to a measure unprecedented in 
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the annals of party, and wholly unjustifiable on any pretext whatever. 
He did not hesitate to send Mr. Adair, a gentleman known only as a 
distant relation of his own, to the Court of St. Petersburgh, as his 
representative, and for the express purpose of counteracting the 
endeavours of his Majesty’s accredited minister to induce the Empress 
to accede to the proposals of the British cabinet. This transaction, 
which it is difficult to characterize in appropriate terms, cannot be so 
well described as in the language of Mr. Burke, who could not be sus¬ 
pected of .entertaining any undue prejudice against one with whom he 
had long lived in habits of the closest intimacy, and of the most 
endearing friendship. 

“ The laws and constitution of the kingdom,” says that eloquent 
writer, and sound reasoner, “ entrust the sole and exclusive right of 
treating with foreign potentates to the king.—This is an undisputed 
part of the legal prerogative of the Crown.—However, notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Fox, without the knowledge pr participation of any one 
person in the House ofjPommons, with whom he was bound by every 
party principle, in matters of delicacy and importance, confidentially 
to communicate, thought proper to send Mr. Adair, as his representa¬ 
tive, and with his cypher, to St. Petersburgh, there to frustrate the 
objects for which the minister from the Crown was authorized to treat. 
—He succeeded in this his design, and did actually frustrate the 
King’s minister in some of the objects of his negotiation. 

“ This proceeding of Mr. Fox does not, as 1 conceive, amount to 
absolute higfci treason, Russia, though on bad terms, not having been 
then declaredly at war with this kingdom ; but such a proceeding is, 
in law, not very remote from that offence, and is, undoubtedly, 

A MOST UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACT, and AN HIGH TREASONABLE 
MISDEMEANOR. 

“ The legitimate gnd sure mode of conVfhunication between this 
nation and foreign powers is rendered uncertain, precarious, and 
treacherous, by being divided into two channels; one with the go¬ 
vernment, one with the head of a party in opposition to that 
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government; by which means the foreign powers can never be assured 
of the real authority or validity of any public transaction whatsoever. 

“ On the other hand, the advantage taken of the discontent, which 
at that time prevailed in Parliament, and in the nation, to give to an 
individual an influence directly against the government of his country, 
in a foreign court, has made a highway into England for the in¬ 
trigues of foreign courts in our affairs. This is a sore evil ; an evil 
from which, before this time, England was more free than any other 
nation. Nothing can preserve us from that evil which connects 
cabinet-factions abroad with popular factions here, but the keeping 
sacred the Crown, as the only channel of communication with every 
other nation. 

This proceeding of Mr. Fox has given a strong countenance, and 
an encouraging example, to the doctrines and practices of the revolu¬ 
tion and constitutional societies, and of other mischievous societies of 
that description; who, without any legal autliprity, and even without 
any corporate capacity, are in the habit of proposing, and, to the best 
of their power, of forming, leagues and alliances with France.” 

The reception which this representative of Mr. Fox experienced at 
the Court of St. Petersburg!), was, of itself, sufficient to prove that the" 
nature of his instructions was highly agreeable to the Empress, and, of 
course, that the instructions were such as any subject of Great Britain 
should have "been equally ashamed to dictate, to deliver, or to bear. 
Mr. Adair had always the post of honour assigned him, *$& the right 
hand of Catharine, whenever the British Ambassador was present. The 
encouragement which this extraordinary mission afforded the Empress, 
made her persist in her claims on the Porte, and reject every proposal 
which the representative of the British Monarch made her, in behalf 
of that power. The treaty of Peace was concluded at Gralutz, on the 
11th of August, by which Russia acquired the important fortress of 
Oczakow, and all the country between the Bog and the Niester, with 
the free navigation of the latter river. The presents made to Mr. 
Adair, on this occasion, were more costly than those which were made 
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to the King’s representative. Had a subject of Catharine thus at¬ 
tempted to thwart her views at the Court of St. James’s, the mildest 
fate that would have awaited him, on his return to Russia, would have 
been perpetual banishment in the Deserts of Siberia.—But the power 
which this Imperial Autocrate enjoyed, and the despotism with which 
she exercised it, removed from her bosom every apprehension of 
disobedience to her orders, or of opposition to her will. She had no 
dread, therefore, of the influence of example, in encouraging that 
conduct in a foreigner, which she would have punished with signal 
severity in a Russian. The impression produced on the public mind, 
in England, by the debates in Parliament, prevented the Minister 
from having recourse to hostile measures for giving effect to the medi¬ 
ation of his Sovereign ; and Mr. Fox had the satisfaction of so far 
succeeding in his plan, though it failed to accomplish his main 
object,—the removal of Ministers. 

After the Easter recess, the discussions on the Canada-bill were 
renewed, and the greatest expectations were excited in the public 
mind, from the known intention of Mr. Burke to enter more at large, 
than he had hitherto done, on those great points on which Mr. Fox 
and jie had publicly differed. On the 6th of May, the House pro¬ 
ceeded .to the re-commitment of the bill, when Mr. Burke opened the 
^debate: he remarked that, as they were about to appoint a legislature 
for a distant people,* it was their first business to be previously 
convinced, that they were competent to’the assumption of such 
a power. A body of rights, commonly called the “ Rights of Man,” 
had been Mtely imported from a neighbouring country, and held up, 
by certain persons in this kingdom, as paramount to all other rights. 
A principal article in this new code was, “ That all men are born free, 
equal in respect of rights, and continue so in society.” If such a 
doctrine were to be admitted, the power of the House would extend 
no further than to call together the inhabitants of Canada, and recom¬ 
mend to them the free choice of a government for themselves. But 
he rather chose to argue from another code, on which mankind, in all 
ages, had hitherto acted,—from the law of nations.—On this alone Mr. 

__ p 

Burke conceived the competence of the House to rest; from this we 
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learnt, that we possessed a right of legislating for Canada, founded 
on a claim of sovereignty over that country, which was at first obtained 
by conquest, but afterwards confirmed, and acknowledged, by the 
cession of its former government, and established by a long uninter¬ 
rupted possession. 

After these preliminary remarks, Mr. Burke proceeded to consider 
on what model the proposed constitution was to be formed. The 
inhabitants of Canada were known to be composed of ancient French 
settlers, and of new American emigrants; it might, therefore, be pro¬ 
per to enquire whether the constitutions of France and America 
possessed any advantages which the British constitution could not 
impart; and which, if not given by the present bill, might make those 
people contemplate, with regret, the happier situation of their former 
countrymen. Having made several ingenious remarks on the nature 
and principles of the American constitution, which he considered as 
best adapted to the genius and manners of the inhabitants of the 
United States; he observed, that the Americans acted too wisely to 
set up so absurd an idea as that the nation should govern the nation; 
but formed a constitution as aristocratical, and monarchical, as their 
situation would permit; they formed one upon the admirable model 
of the British constitution, reduced to its primary principles. Yet he 
was averse from giving this constitution to the Canadians, because' 
they might have one more nearly allied to the model which the 
Americans themselves ha& followed. 

Mr. Burke then asked, whether the House should .give to the 
French inhabitants of Canada the new constitution of France,—a 
constitution founded on principles diametrically opposite to our own ; 
as different from it as Folly from Wisdom, as Vice from Virtue;— 
a constitution founded on what was called the Rights of Man ? The 
authors of it had told us, and their partisans, the societies here, had 
told us, that it was a great monument erected for the instruction of 
mankind. This was certainly not done without a view to imitation.— 
But, before we proceed to give it to our colonies, it would be wise 
to examine what effects its practical application to the colonies of 
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France had produced, (where the new principles of Parisian politics 
had been introduced, and propagated with ardour,) that we might be 
enabled to appreciate the blessings which we were about to confer. 
The mode of reasoning from effects to causes was the old-fashioned 
%ay. It had been adopted in experimental philosophy, and might, 
with equal propriety, be applied to the philosophy of the human 
mind:—lie should therefore use it now. The French West-Jndia 
Islands were in the most flourishing state, until the fatal moment when 
the Rights of Man were imported.—Scarcely, said Mr. llurke, was 
this precious doctrine received among them, when . Pandora’s box, 
replete with all mortal evils, seemed to fly open, hell itself to yawn, 
and every demon of mischief to overspread the face of the earth'.. 
Blacks rose against Whites,—Whites against Blacks,—and each against 
the other in murderous hostility; subordination was destroyed ; the 
cords of society torn asunder ; and every man appeared to thirst for 
the blood of his neighbour.—The mother-country, not receiving any 
great degree of pleasure in contemplating this image of herself 
reflected in her child, sent out a body of troops, well instructed, 
likewise, in the new principles, to restore order and tranquillity. 
These troops, immediately upon their arrival, felt themselves bound to 
become parties in the general rebellion, and, like most of their brethren 
at home, began the assertion of their free-born rights, by murdering 
"their general.—Should such an example induce us to ship oft', for 
Canada, a cargo of the Rights of Man ? 

* > 

In order to shew that these evils arose from the new principles 
themselves, and not from any cause peculiar to the West Indies, 
Mr. Burke described the effects which they had produced in the 
mother-country. The National Assembly of France had boasted, 
that they would establish a fabric of government, which time could 
not destroy, and the latest posterity would admire. The boast had 
been echoed. by the Clubs of this country,—the Unitarians, the 
Revolution Society, the Constitutional Society, and the Club of the 
14th of July. The Assembly had now continued nearly two years 
in possession of the absolute authority which they usurped; yet they 
did not appear to* have advanced a single step in settling any thing 
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like a government; but to have contented themselves with enjoying 
the democratic satisfaction of heaping every disgrace on fallen royalty. 
The constitution must be expected now, if ever, to be nearly com¬ 
pleted ;— to try whether it was good in its effects, he should have 
recourse to the last accounts of the assembly itself. They had df 
King, such as they wished; a King who was no King; over whom 
the Marquis de la Fayette, chief gaoler of Paris, mounted guard. 
Mr. Burke was proceeding to describe the circumstance of the 
Parisian mob having surrounded the royal carriage, on the road to 
Saint Cloud, with a view to prevent the King from proceeding to that 
palace, when he was called to order by the members of the opposition, 
and a singular altercation ensued, which lasted for some time. This 
interruption was evidently designed to prevent him from continuing 
his speech ;—and, for some time, all the efforts of Mr. Burke to be 
heard, on the point of order, were fruitless, though supported by Mr. 
Pitt, and two or three others of the ministerial side of the House.— 
The extraordinary scene was, at length, terminated by a motion from 
Lord Sheffield, “ That dissertations on the French constitution are 
not regular, or orderly, on the question ‘ That the clauses of the 
Quebec bill be read a second time, paragraph by paragraph/”— 
Strange to say, Mr. Fox, who had, in former stages of this very bill, 
introduced similar dissertations, seconded the motion. 

Mr. Pitt, who had before been called upon for his opinion, by Mr. 
Grey and Mr. Sheridan, drew a distinction between a question of 
order and a question of discretion.—In point of discretion, he expressed 
a wish that the French Revolution should not be discussed.—But he 
did justice to Mr. Burke’s motives, which he could trace to no other 
source than a pure regard for the constitution/of his country; and he 
thought him fully in order, as the bill went to give a constitution to a 
people, at once French, American, and English. 

Mr. Fox taxed Mr. Burke with an evident eagerness to seek a 

difference of opinion, and an anxiety to discover a cause of dispute._ 

On the subject of the French Revolution he knew that their opinions 
were wide as the Poles asunder.—Still, however,-he adhered to his 
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original sentiments, nor would he ever retract one syllable which he 
had said upon it.— He thought it, upon the whole, one of the most 
glorious events in the history of mankind.—But he desired to be 
understood, as thus speaking of the Revolution, and not of the 
’Constitution, of France, which remained to be improved by experience, 
and accommodated to circumstances. The old despotism was annihi¬ 
lated; the new system had the good of the people for its object;* 
and that was the point on which he rested. With respect to the 
effect which the example of France might have on Great Britain, 
when any man could f rove that this country was in the precise 
ituation of France, at the time of her Revolution, then, and not till 
then, would he declare, disregarding all the obloquy which might be 
heaped upon such a declaration, that the French Revolution was an 
object of imitation for Great Britain.—lie declared that he never 
wished to conceal his political opinions ; but he did not approve of 
having a day fixed for catechising him.—He acknowledged that he 
had learned more from Mr. Burke than from all books and all men.— 
All his political knowledge was drawn from Mr. Burke’s writings, 
speeches, and familiar conversation. During the American war, they 
»had rejoiced together at the successes of a Washington , and sympathized, 
almost in tears, for the fall of a Montgomery, j™ To deny that the 
British constitution was founded upon the rights of man, he considered 

* If Mr. Fox had said that the good of the people was the pretext for the Revolution, he 
would have been correct in his assertion ; but he must wilfully have shut his eyes^gainst the 
numerous facts which had occurred, and against ihe debates of the National Assembly, if he 
did not know that neither the object of the revolutionary leaders, nor the tendency of their 
measures, was the good of the people. The King, indeed, had that object nearest his heart; 
and he would have accomplished it, had his efforts not been counteracted by the machinations 
of the factious demagogues in the National Assembly. 

+ The reader will recollect, that Washington was the Commander in Chief of a rebel 
army f and that Montgomery fell in the cause of rebellion , fighting against the troops of 
his, aud Mr. Fox’s, lawful Sovereign.—It is not surprising that, when the American rebels 
met with such supporters in the legislative council of the mother-country, the cause should 
succeed ; but it is very surprising that a member of the British House of Commons should 
so far forget the allegiance which he owed to his King, should so far lose sight of that decency 
and respect which were due to the House, to his constituents, and to his country, as to make 
his encouragement of rebels the subject of his boast;—and it is still more surprising, that 
there should not have been a single member of the House of Commons to call him to order! 
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as nothing more nor less than an attempt to libel that constitution; 
and no book which Mr. Burke could cite, no words which he might 
use in debate, however ingenious, eloquent, and able, as all his 
writings, and speeches undoubtedly were, should ever induce him to 
change, or abandon this opinion. 

If there be wisdom in fortifying the mind against conviction, this 
declaration of Mr. Fox was eminently wise: but it behoved him* at 
least, to shew on what he founded his opinion, before he expressed 
his resolution never to abandon it. The nonsensical rhapsody to 
which the sages of regenerated France had ridiculously applied the 
pompous title of “ The Rights of Man,” had been the just object of 
Mr. Burke’s derision. If Mr. Fox meant to say, that the British 
constitution was founded on such rights, it was he who libelled that 
constitution, and not Mr. Burke; and if he did not mean to say 
so, his observation was irrelevant, and could not apply to any part 
of Mr. Burke’s speech.—It was calculated, however, to mislead 
the multitude, and it certainly tended to embolden the factious 
members of the different revolutionary societies, now established in 
the country. 

Mr. Burke, in reply, truly remarked, that Mr. Fox’s speech was 
one of the most disorderly ever delivered in that House.—His public 
conduct, words, and writings, had not only been misrepresented and 
arraigned in the severest terms, but confidential conversations had 
been unfairly brought forward for the purpose of attempting to prove 
his political inconsistency.—Such were the instances of kindness, which 
he had received from one whom he had always considered as his 
warmest friend. He could not conceive that the manner in which 
Mr. Fox had accused him of having spoken without information, and 
unsupported by facts, appeared to manifest any great degree of 
tenderness towards him. On the subject, however, of the French 
Revolution, uninformed as he might be supposed to be, he had not 
the least objection to meet Mr. Fox hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
in a fair and temperate discussion. 
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Mr. Burke disclaimed, in the most pointed manner, the having 
introduced this subject of discussion for the purpose of stigmatizing 
certain principles advanced by Mr. Fox on a former occasion, lie 
had made no reference? whatever to any of Mr. Fox’s speeches; and 
he informed the House, that lie had communicated to Mr. Fox the 
line of argument which he meant to adopt, and had actually shewn 
him all the books, pamphlets, and reports, which Mr. Fox now chose 
to suppose that he had never read.—lie then stated his reasons for 
wishing to introduce the subject of the French constitution; and 
most sound and valid reasons they were.—In the first place, he felt 
desirous of pointing out the danger of perpetually extolling that 
preposterous edifice upon all occasions, and in the highest strain of 
panegyric. Mr. Fox had himself termed it “ the most stupendous 
and glorious edifice of liberty which had been erected on the 
foundation of human integrity, in any time or country.”—A second 
motive, which had some little influence over him, was of a more 
personal nature.—He had been accused both of writing and speaking 
of the late proceedings in France, rashly, unadvisedly, and wan¬ 
tonly.—This charge he was certainly anxious to refute; but, at the 
very time when he was about to produce facts in corroboration of his 
assertions, blended with private information and respectable au¬ 
thorities, he was stopped in the most unfair and disorderly manner.— 
Had he been permitted to continue his speech, he would have shewn, 
that the issue of all that had been done, and of all that was then doing, 
in . Franco, could never serve the cause of liberty, but would inevitably 
tend to promote that of tyranny, oppression, injustice, and anarchy. 

Seventeen years have elapsed since Mr. Burke thus anticipated the 
effects of those revolutionary proceedings, which Mr. Fox held up to 
the admiration, if not to the imitation, of surrounding nations. It 
was not the hasty anticipation of a lively fancy, and an ardent mind, 
apt to found its deductions on its wishes, but the calm result of a 
minute investigation of facts, instituted by a truly philosophic mind, 
eager in its search after truth, and accustomed to trace effects to Their 
causes, and to follow causes to their effects. Now, that those con¬ 
sequences, which Mr. Burke foresaw, are no longer matters of opinion, 
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but objects of contemplation, it is impossible to withhold our tribute 
of respect and admiration, from that sublime genius which, from its 
deep knowledge of the present, was enabled to descry future, events; 
and from that rigid integrity, which, bursting asunder the fetters of 
political and personal friendship, led the venerable patriot, at a period 
of life when early impressions become rivettcd to the heart, and iden¬ 
tified with the affections, to sacrifice all private considerations, and 
deep-rooted prepossessions, on the altar of his country.—This was ge¬ 
nuine, unsophisticated, unadulterated, patriotism; having for its mo¬ 
tive the love, for its end the good, of its country ! 

What principally weighed with Mr. Burke, on the present occasion, 
and determined him in his conduct, was the danger which threatened 
our own government, from practices which were notorious to all the 
world.—Were there not clubs in every quarter, which met and voted 
resolutions of an alarming tendency? Did they not correspond, not 
only with each other, in every part of the kingdom, but with foreign 
countries? Did they not preach in their pulpits doctrines which were 
dangerous, and celebrate, at their anniversary meetings, proceedings 
incompatible with the spirit of the British constitution ? Did they not 
every where circulate, at a great expense, the most infamous libels 
on that constitution? At present he apprehended no immediate dan¬ 
ger.—The King was in full power, possessed of all his functions; his 
ministers were responsible for their conduct; the country was blest 
with an opposition of strong force ; and the common people themselves 
seemed to be united with the gentlemen in a column of prudence. 
Nevertheless he maintained there was sufficient cause for jealousy and 
circumspection. In France, there were three hundred thousand men 
in arms, who, at a favourable moment, might be happy to yield assist¬ 
ance ; besides, a time of scarcity and tumult might come, when the 
greatest danger was to be dreaded from a class of people, who might 
now be called low intriguers, and contemptible clubbists. 

Towards the close of his speech, Mr. Burke, addressing himself to 
the two great political leaders of the House, expressed a hope that, 
yrh^ther they moved hereafter in the political hemisphere as two fla- 
iiibg‘«aBeteors, or walked together, like brethren, hand in hand, they 
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would preserve and cherish the British constitution; that they would 
guard it against innovation, and protect it from the pestilential 
breath of French philosophy. He then broke into an impassioned 
apostrophe to the immeasurable and unspeakable power of the Deity, 
to whom alone, as a being of infinite perfection, belongs the omni¬ 
science, which sees all things in their first causes—while to us, poor, 
weak, incapable mortals, there is no rule of conduct so safe as expe¬ 
rience. 

He was answered by Mr. Fox, whose feelings, for a short time, sub¬ 
dued his powers of utterance.—He again justified his conduct, and 
considered Mr. Burke's strictures as unfair and unjust: he adverted to 
certain expressions of Mr. Burke, in the course of debates which 
occurred several years before, for the purpose of fixing upon him the 
charge of inconsistency. He thought the French Revolution such an 
acquisition to the cause of freedom, from the dominion of France over 
the manners of other nations, as to justify his former panegyric ; and 
he apologized for the excesses of the French people, in its progress, by 
remarking that it was natural for them to be guilty of many extrava¬ 
gant and absurd actions,""from the apprehension of a sudden return of 
that despotism which they had destroyed ; experiencing the sensations 
ludicrously described by our great dramatic Poet, when he makes Fal- 
staff exclaim. 


u I fear this gunpowder Percy although he be dead.” 

If a shade were wanted to contrast our own constitution, it was to be 
found, not in the new system, but in the ancient despotism of France. 
Mr. Fox said, that he and his friends loved our own constitution on 
grounds independent of all external circumstances; yet they thought 
the French Revolution would do good to England; it might teach 
ministers not to endanger the just influence of the Crown, by over¬ 
training it; and the people of England, if they should be disposed 
rashly to give way to innovations, might receive a warning from the 
confusions which had occasioned so much lamentation, and which 
% were sufficiently great to deter others from lightly incurring similar 
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calamities, though they were trifling in comparison of the benefits to 
which they had led. 

Where censure was so weak, and commendation so strong, it was 
manifest that the tendency of Mr. Fox's speeches was to recommend 
the example of the French Revolution to other nations. Mr. Burke 
complained of the allusion to the careless expressions, and playful 
triflings, of his unguarded hours, which he did not imagine would be 
recorded, and mustered up in the form of accusations, and not only 
have a serious meaning imposed upon them, which they were never 
intended to bear, but one totally inconsistent with any fair and candid 
interpretation. His arguments had been misrepresented; he had 
never affirmed, that the English, like every other constitution, might 
not, in some points, be amended.—He had never maintained, that, to 
praise our own constitution, the best way was to abuse all others. The 
tendency of all that had been said was to represent him as a wild.incon- 
sistent man, only for attaching bad epithets to a bad subject. Having 
explained these former sentiments of his, which had been now attacked, 
he observed, that the inconsistency of his book, on the French Revo¬ 
lution with his former writings and speeches, had been insinuated and 
assumed ; but he challenged the proof by specific instances.—And he 
also asserted, that there was not one step of his conduct, nor one 
syllable of his book, contrary to the principles of those men with 
whom our glorious Revolution originated, and to whose principles, as a 
’whig, he declared an inviolable attachment.—He was an old man, 
and, seeing what was attempted to be introduced, instead of the 
ancient temple of our constitution, could weep over the foundation of 
the new. 

Mr. Burke then again adverted to the endeavours sedulously em¬ 
ployed, in this country, to supplant our own, by the introduction of 
the new French, constitution; but he did not believe Mr. Fox, at 
present , had that wish; and he did believe him to have delivered his 
opinions abstractedly from any reference to this country; yet their 
effect might be different on those who heard them, and still more on 
others, through misapprehension or misrepresentation. He commented 4 
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on the grounds on which Mr. Fox had explained his panegyric: the 
lesson to kings, he was afraid, would be of another kind. He had 
heard Mr Fox own the King of France to be the best-intentioned sove¬ 
reign in Europe; his good nature and love of his people had ruined 
him;—his concessions had brought him to a gaol.—The example of 
the confusions, on the other hand, would have very little operation, 
when it was mentioned with tardy and qualified censure; while the 
praises of the Revolution were trumpetted, with the loudest blasts, 
through the nation. Mr. Fox had called the new French system a 
most stupendous and glorious fabric of human integrity ; Mr. Burke 
conceived, that he possessed a better taste in architecture .than to 
bestow so magnificent an epithet upon a building composed of untem¬ 
pered mortar.—He considered it as the work of Goths and Vandals, 
where every thing was disjointed and inverted. As to the church, in 
particular, it had been said, by Mr. Fox, that the French had abolished 
all tests, and given a complete, unequivocal toleration.—So far from it, 
Mr. Burke insisted that they had established the most diabolical 
intolerance that ever existed on the face of the earth; and created a 
new test, not for the sake of security, but as the means of cruelty, 
oppression, and injustice; in order to afford an opportunity of de¬ 
priving many thousands of individuals of their bread. The clergy 
were forced to take this test or starve; and yet France was the country 
in which there was said to be no test at all! He drew a striking picture 
of the persecutions to which the monks and nuns, and the pious few 
of the laity, were exposed throughout France; and he particularly 
instanced the unmanly and brutal severity inflicted on the sisterhood 
of the charity of St. Lazarus; an order of nuns who devoted them¬ 
selves to the irksome duty of attending the patients in an hospital : 
these women were seized, dragged out, stripped, publicly whipped in the 
streets of Paris, and turned adrift*on the world; and all this for no 
other offence than that of receiving the sacrament from a priest who 
had not taken the new civic oath, or test! The National Assembly 
were apprized of this abominable tyranny, “ outraging at once, piety, 
charity, and decencyyet had not the justice to punish, nor even the 
honesty to censure it. 
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But Mr. Fox had represented the new constitution of France as an 
experiment.—Mr. Burke thought, and justly thought, we had seen 
enough of it to judge of its practical effects"; the new sovereigns of 
that country, he greatly apprehended, would proceed from tyranny 
to tyranny, from oppression to oppression, till the whole system 
terminated in the complete ruin of that miserable and deluded people. 
He closed his interesting observations, with the expression of a sincere 
hope, that no member of that House would ever barter the constitu¬ 
tion of his country, that eternal jewel of his soul, for a wild and 
visionary system, which could only lead to confusion and disorder. 

Mr. Pitt having declared his own opinion, that Mr. Burke had not 
been, even in the first instance, at all out of order, suggested the 
propriety of withdrawing the motion which had been made by Lord 
Sheffield.—He conceived that the constitution could be in no im¬ 
mediate danger, but declared, that if thereafter there should appear 
to be a more serious ground of apprehension, and that ground should 
be distinctly stated by Mr. Burke, he should be eager to give that 
gentleman his warmest and most effectual support. He thought 
Mr. Burke entitled to the gratitude of his country, for having, on that 
day, in so able and eloquent a manner, expressed his sense of the 
degree of danger which already existed; and assured him, that he 
would himself most cordially co-operate with him in taking every 
possible means to preserve, what he esteemed, the most perfect con¬ 
stitution in the world, and to deliver it down to posterity as the best 
security for the prosperity, freedom, and happiness, of the British 
people. 

The Canada-bill was further discussed on the 11th of May, when 
Mr. Fox took occasion to explain his political opinions,"evidently with 
a view to remove certain unfavourable impressions which he knew to 
have been made by his late speeches in Parliment.—“He now declared, 
that there could be no good and complete system of government, 
without a due mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; 
and, however unfavourably one gentleman might construe his senti¬ 
ments, yet he considered our own aristocracy as the proper poise of 
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the constitution, the balance that equalized and meliorated the powers 
of the two other extremes, and gave firmness and stability to the 
whole. He, nevertheless, did not think it wise, in an infant govern¬ 
ment, where no previous materials for such an aristocracy existed, to 
make that branch of the legislature hereditary. Property was, and 
had ever been, esteemed to be the true foundation of aristocracy, 
and upon that he proposed to build the aristocracy of Canada, since 
an act of Parliament could not give nobility like an English peerage. 
He thought it best to make the councils elective, with a higher 
qualification both for the electors and the elected, after the model of 
the American constitutions, where the three powers of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, were judiciously blended, although under 
different names. 

It was truly observed by Mr. Pitt, that a different impression, from 
that which Mr. Pox’s present speech was calculated $o raise, had been 
made, both in that House and abroad, by the debate of the former 
night. Believing him now to be truly sincere, Mr. Pitt congratulated 
himself, that he might be sure of having the aid of such eloquence and 
talents, to resist any attempt, at any time, to impair or destroy any 
part of that edifice, which, for its beauty and perfection, was the 
admiration of the whole world, and the inestimable blessing of this 
country. He dwelt much, at large, upon the benefits resulting from 
the principle of aristocracy in a mixed government. 

Some of Mr. Fox’s notions were combatted by Mr. Burke, who 
observed, that, in a monarchy, the aristocracy must ever be nearer to 
the Crown, whence, as from the fountain of honour, it originated, than 
to the democracy; but in those governments, which had nothing 
monarchial in them, the aristocracy necessarily rose out of the demo¬ 
cracy. He denied property to be the sole foundation of aristocracy; 
pointedly condemning a close, and praising an open, aristocracy. A 
close aristocracy, confined to birth, would, of course, preclude the 
possibility 6f raising viHue, howev# distinguished; talents, however 
eminent, and however applied; and public services, however important 
to the digai^yof the peerage; and would, consequently, strip the Crown' 
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of one of its best and most beneficial prerogatives. He objected to the 
council proposed by Mr. Fox, which he thought, in fact, to be of a 
democratical constitution; and he adduced the example of the general 
rebellion of the American colonies, in proof that assemblies so con¬ 
stituted, had the test of experience against them.—Then, leaving the 
subject immediately before the House, he remarked, that, at a time 
when open and avowed attempts were made to circulate pamphlets, 
and to disseminate doctrines subversive of the prerogative, and, conse¬ 
quently, dangerous to the constitution, it was unwarrantable for any 
good subject to be, day after day, holding out a parade of democracy, 
in order to set the unthinking many raging against the Crown. He 
conceived, that there then existed a run against monarchy, but this had 
been rashly represented as the mere idle coinage of his own brain;— 
he trusted, however, that the House would not rest too securely upon 
such a representation, but take care, in time, to guard against the 
impending danger. In saying what he had done upon the subject, he 
was conscious that he had done his duty; and hoped that he had in 
some measure, averted what might otherwise have effected the down- 
fal of our justly-boasted constitution;—supported by such reflections, 
he was not deprived of consolation, although excluded from his party; 
—'-a gloomy solitude might reign around him, but all was unclouded 
sunshine within. 

It was, on the other hand, asserted by Mr. Fox, that the constitution 
was more liable to be ruined by an increase of the power of the Crown, 
than by an increase of the power of the people.—On this point these 
two great politicians were at issue—In examining into the accuracy of 
their respective opinions, it would be necessary to consider them not in 
the abstract, but in relation to the times in which they were delivered. 
It is perfectly clear', that the great majority of the people were, at this 
period, favourable to the French Revolution, notwithstanding all the 
crimes by which it was perpetrated, and all the enormities to which it 
gave birth *. Publications, in which the most violent, objectionable, 

* I must not be supposed to mean, by this statement, that a majority of the people of 
England were infected with revolutionary principles, or that they were desirous of producing 
in England a revolution similar to that which had taken place in France. Nothing more is 
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and dangerous principles of the French Jacobins were adopted and 
commended, were circulated by societies instituted for the purpose 
and the conduct of France was holden out, in plain language, to the 
imitation of England—The necessary tendency of all these proceedings 
was to weaken, if not to annihilate, the attachment to royalty, which 
was, indeed, treated with little ceremony, and not unfrequently ren¬ 
dered the subject of derision.—The ties which had long bound the 
people to the throne were, by such insidious artifices, materially 
loosened, and a very slight concussion would have been sufficient to 
dissolve them. It was evident, therefore, that the constitution could be 
in no danger from the undue influence of the Crown ;—and it was 
equally clear to every unprejudiced person, who paid attention to pass¬ 
ing events, that serious danger was to be apprehended from the grow¬ 
ing disaffection of the people.—At such a period, then, it was as much 
the bounden duty of the patriot, to throw all his weight and influence 
into the scale of royalty, as it would be, at a different crisis, (if, in this 
kingdom, such a crisis could occur,) when the prerogative of the Crown 
had been strained beyond its due bounds, and a disposition evinced, by 
the Monarch on the throne, to transgress the limits assigned by the 
constitution to the regal power, and a conduct displayed hostile to the 
established religion and laws of the State,—to give the preponderance 
to the popular scale.—This duty Mr. Burke most faithfully and con¬ 
scientiously discharged, at the period in question; while Mr. Fox 
adopted an opposite line of conduct, strengthening, by his speeches, 
the rising spirit of democracy, and so qualifying all his praises of the 
British constitution, as to make little impression on the minds of those 
who harboured a secret wish to subvert it. 

intended to be advanced, than that the greater part of the public regarded the Ancient 
Government of France as highly despotic, and, considering the Revolution as calculated to 
correct the evils of despotism, and as conducive to the promotion of civil liberty, became 
blind to the destructive principles on which»it was founded, to the horrible disorders which 
marked its progress, viewed it with unfavourable eyes, and cherished a sanguine wish for its 
success. In process of time, however, a great change was produced in the public mind;— 
numbers became convinced that the events which followed the Revolution were the natural 
effects of the principles which gave it birth ; and, ultimately, very few indeed, if any, could 
be found to regard it with favour, or to speak of it with praise, who did not secretly approve 
those principles, and who did not wish to produce the same convulsions in their own country. 
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It has been correctly observed, by a contempory writer, that this 
disposition between the two great leaders of the Whig party, did not 
arise immediately out of the events of the French Revolution, and the 
discussions which grew out of them; there, manifestly, must have 
existed between them a marked and essential difference of principle, 
which no political event had hitherto occurred of a nature to call forth 
to public notice. It was the practical application of the principle of 
each to those great questions which it now became necessary to discuss, 
that first rendered the difference evident, and attracted the public 
attention towards it. Mr. Burke was a Whig of the Old School; formed 
on the principles which fixed the House of Brunswick on the throne; 
and Mr. Fox was a Whig only in name, a disciple of a new sect, which, 
seeming to have adopted for its motto the old adage, with a contracted 
signification—Vox populi, suprema lex est,—professed to make popular 
opinion the criterion of their principles, and the rule of their conduct; 
though their practice did not always correspond with their professions. 

During these altercations, Mr. Pitt conducted himself with the 
greatest impartiality and honour. Far from seeking to foment the 
division? between his political opponents, he endeavoured, as far as he 
consistently could, to allay them, by exhorting the common friends of 
both parties to interfere, for the purpose of conciliation. He even 
went no farther, in his arguments, than his duty imperatively required 
him to go; rendering, indeed, justice to the patiotic sentiments, and 
dignified conduct, of Mr. Burke, but abstaining from all observations 
that could irritate Mr. Fox against him. 

On the 18th of May, Mr. Pitt opened his budget for the year; when 
it appeared, that the sum total of expence was 5,728,000/.; and the 
total of ways and means, for defraying it, 5,734,471/.;—the receipts 
exceeding the expenditure by only a few thousand pounds. No new 
imposts were, of course, necesary.—Mr. Sheridan, on a subsequent day, 
proposed a long string of resolutions to the House, the object of which 
was to show, that all Mr. Pitt’s calculations, respecting'the public 
income, and the reduction of the national debt, were fallacious. These 
resolutions were debated on successive days, and negatived by the 
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House; and a number of different resolutions, proposed by the minister 
and his friends, were adopted in their stead.—The Indian budget was 
opened by Mr. Dundas, on the 24th of May, who, in a very clear 
and full account of the state of our Indian government, made it ap¬ 
pear, that there existed in that country, a surplus revenue of 1,409,079/. 
The accuracy of this statement was, indeed, questioned by Mr. Paul 
Benfiekl, and some other members; but the House gave their sanc¬ 
tion to sixteen resolutions, in support of it.—On the 10th of June the 
Parliament was prorogued. 
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The progress of Revolutionary Principles in England—Paine’s Rights of Man—Means taken 
to promote its extensive circulation among the lower classes of People—its Effect—The 
Revolution Society—Justice of Mr. Burke’s charges against it, proved fron the contents of 
its own publication—Its abuse of Princes—Its wishes for the example of France to be 
imitated in all countries—Dr. Priestley—His admiration of the French Revolution—His 
wish for the extirpation of the Established Church, whose clergy he reviles as “ Vermin 
who deserve no mercy”—Anticipates the destruction of Kings, Archbishops, and Bishops— 
Resolves to commemorate the seizure of the Bastille at Birmingham—Seditious hand¬ 
bill circulated on that occasion—The piob insult the commemorating Patriots—Demolish 
the house of Dr. Priestley—Commit other outrages—Are dispersal on the arrival of the 
troops—These riots produced by a seditious hand-bill—Reward offered for the discovery 
of its author—The Author absconds, but his name is known—Dr. Priestley’s losses on 
this occasion—Made good by the Hundred—Destruction of his manuscripts no loss to 
Society—Unphilosophical lamentations of the Doctor—Echoed by the Students at Hackney 
College and by the Unitarian Preachers—Pernicious tendency of his writings—He abjures 
his country, and becomes an American citizen, after sending his son to become a citizen of 
France—Injustice of his complaints—His rejection of the fundamental tenets of the Christian 
faith—French affairs—Tyranny of the National Assembly—All freedom of debate destroyed 
—Indecent conduct of the galleries—Persecution of the non-juring priests—Conscientious 
scruples of Louis XVI.—Bishop of Clermont’s letter to his Majesty on the subject of 
receiving the Sacrament at Easter—The King is insulted by a grenadier, while at chapel— 
Attempts to go to St. Cloud with his family—Is stopped by the mob—Appeals for protec¬ 
tion to La Fayette’s fruitless endeavours to disperse the populace—The king is obliged to 
return—Repairs to the National Assembly—Dastardly conduct of its Members—The King 
resolves to escape from Paris—Mirabeau is gained over to the Court—His project for resto¬ 
ring the regal authority—La Fayette suspects him—Curious conference between them— 
Death of Mirabeau—Sketch of his character—Emperor of Germany’s advice to Louis XVI. 
—Indecision of the King—His extreme imprudence—He leaves Paris for Montmedy—Is 
arrested at Varennes, and compelled to return to Paris—The prevalence of republican 
principles—The King a prisoner in his Palate, with La Fayette for his gaoler—All regal 
power usurped by the Assembly—Firm conduct of the Royalists—The Sovereign attacked 
in the Assembly by Pethion—Who proposes a measure subversive of a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the new constitution—Furious speech of Brissot in the Jacobin Club—The King 
accepts the constitution and swears to observe it—The Assembly is dissolved—Conference at 
Pilnitz—Object of it—Declaration of Austria, Prussia, and the French Princes—Never 
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carried intoeffect—Objectionable passage m the declaration—Remarks upon it—The British 
Government takes no part in these proceedings—Motives of Mr. Pitt’s conduct Ilis high 
ideas of National Independence—Is not yet alive to the danger of revolutionary principles 
—Is sincerely anxious for the preservation of Peace—Mr. Bark’s exposition of French Prin¬ 
ciples—State of the public mind in England and France at the close of 1791. 


[1791.] It has already been observed, that revolutionary principles 
had made a considerable progress in this country. Allusion has been 
made to the publications industriously circulated by the friends and 
admirers of the French Revolution.—Among these, Paine’s Rights of 
Man took the lead. It was written in a style well calculated to catch 
the car of the multitude, for whose use it had been principally com¬ 
posed ;—the substance of the book was equally alluring; it taught the 
mob that they were the real sovereigns of the state; and that, although 
they could not all rule, yet that each of them was equally qualified, 
and equally entitled, to wear the Crown, with the individual then 
seated on the throne. It required much stronger minds than are pos¬ 
sessed by any of the common people of Europe to resist the temptations 
here thrown in their way. In England, where every man is a politician, 
and where every ale-house exhibits a kind of senate in miniature, thanks 
to the indefinite number of vehicles for the conveyance, not only of pub¬ 
lic intelligence, but of political instruction ; such doctrines could scarcely 
fail to make many converts, and to produce a strong effect. Paine’s 
book was circulated by a great majority of the Dissenters, particularly 
by the Unitarians, and even by the Methodists, who not only introduced 
it into their families, for the use of their children, but distributed it 
widely among all their connections. One edition of ten thousand 
copies was printed, by a dissenting printer, for a dissenting bookseller,* 

* I have not a wish to be personal, or I should here name the printer, the bookseller, and 
one, at least, of the agents, to whom I refer. The large edition in question was printed after 
the book had become tbe subject of prosecution.—And I have seen a copy in octavo, hand¬ 
somely printed (in the house of a Methodist), which was never offered to public sale. In 
writing the history of the times in which We live, it is extremely difficult to do justice to 
the subject, without either deviating from rigid truth ? or descending to invidious personality. 
—Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis arnica Veritas,—should lx: the historian’s rule. If 
personality cannot be avoided without injury to the cause of truth, recourse ought to be had 
to it, without scruple, and without fear ; but, unless the plea of necessity can be fairly urged* 
in its behalf, it ought to be studiously rejected by the historian. 
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who had been the publisher of all the principal Unitarian works which 
had appeared for several years. It was forwarded to all the market 
towns in the kingdom, whence it was dispersed among the neighbour¬ 
ing villages; and even trusty agents were employed to attend the 
market ordinaries in the country, for the purpose of inculcating its 
principles on the minds of those illiterate, unthinking, and credulous, 
rustics, who frequent them, and for forcing the book upon their 
notice. 

Societies had been formed, in different parts of the kingdom, upon 
the plan of the Revolution Society; and, although they had not yet 
proceeded to those extremities to which they soon after had recourse, 
their avowed principles, and promulgated sentiments, were sufficient 
to rouze the government to vigilance, if not to (ill them with alarm. 
A regular correspondence was carried on with the Revolutionary 
Societies in France, from which even delegates were sent to compli¬ 
ment the associated sons of French liberty in this country, and, no 
doubt, to instruct them in the application of the principles of the 
modern philosophy to practical purposes. The very correspondence 
published, by the Revolution Society, for the avowed purpose of 
proving the injustice, and malevolence , of Mr. Burke's charges against 
them, demonstrates, beyond the possibility of doubt, the justice of 
those charges, by shewing their hopes, and their wishes, to have been, 
that the example of France would be followed in England.—“ We 
hope,” said they, in a letter to a club at Rochelle, “ to profit ourselves 
from your successful exertions in favour of freedom; and that an imi¬ 
tation of your splendid actions may soon enable us to purify our own 
government.”*—Again to a club at Langon, they say by their secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Benjamin Cooper,—“ JVe think general freedom must 
precede universal peace, and that the example you have recently 
given must be imitated throughout the world , before wars completely 
cease.” •f—Adverting to the same subject, in a subsequent letter, they 
observe:—“ Important political changes must first take place in our 
arm country.”—And, that no doubt might be left on the mind of the 

4 

* Correspondence of the Revolution Society, &c. p. 100. + Idem. p. 114. 
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reader as to the nature of the changes to which they refer, they allude, 
at the close of their letter, to certain t democratic publications which 
had recently appeared in England, “ Which," say they, “ have contri¬ 
buted very considerably to spread among the inhabitants of this island, 
a more accurate knowledge of the principles of your revolution, which 
only want knowing, to be imitated .” * In a letter to the Clubbists of 
Nantz, who had sent two delegates to England, they vented their spleen 
against crowned heads, by observing, that, as the objects, as well as 
the effects, of true religion, “ are hardly ever pursued by Princes, it is 
evident, that class of mortals are but poorly instructed in the genuine 
principles either of policy or religion/’p—In the same precious effusion 
of Republican venom, they hail the profligate Mirabeau as the apostle 
of liberty,—“ Mirabeau, the universal friend of freedom and huma¬ 
nity, is no more!”—“ His is a name registered in the Archives of 
Freedom and canonized for the veneration of ages to comcf:}; To the 
reforming patriots of Brest, these enlightened sages exclaim :—“ How 
glorious an example have you exhibited, how sublime a lesson have 
you taught to all mankind !—The heroism which has animated your 
unparalleled exertions may well strike terror into the hearts of despots, 
and make every tyrant tremble on his throne.—The period is ap¬ 
proaching, when the people in all countries will no longer submit to 
wear that cruel and ignominious yoke of bondage under which they 
have so long groaned.” || 

If these sentiments do not indicate, in the most unequivocal manner, 
the existence of a wish to follow, and to exhort others to follow, the 
example of France, by producing a similar revolution in this country, 
it is difficult to assign to them any signification whatever.—Among 
the most indefatigable apologists, and the most ardent admirers, of the 
French patriots, was Dr. Joseph Priestley, a man better known as a 
polemic than as a philosopher.—In his letters to Mr. Burke, in answer 
to that statesman’s book, he predicts the happiest consequences as sure 
to flow from the French Revolution. He contemplates, with delight, 
the blessed period, when the established Church will be extirpated, 

* Correspondence of the Revolution Society, p. 126. 

+ Ibid. p. 152. % Ibid. p. 154. |] Ibid. p. 157. 
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and the clergy, (for “ such vermin deserve no mercy,”*) will be 
destroyed.—And, dwelling with enthusiastic pleasure on “ the pro¬ 
spect of the general enlargement of liberty, civil and religious, opened 
by the revolution in France/’ he rapturously anticipates the annihila¬ 
tion of Sovereigns, of Lords Bishops, and Archbishops; -f* and hails the 
approaching crisis as— 

“ A consummation devoutly to be wished! ” | 

Consistent in his principles, his professions, and his practice, the 
Doctor resolved, in company with a party of congenial spirits, to the 
number of ninety, to commemorate the seizure of the Bastille, as the 
dawn of the French Revolution, on the 14th of July. The Hotel, at 
Birmingham, was the destined scene of these patriotic orgies.—But 
previous to the meeting, the following seditious hand bill was circu¬ 
lated by some friend of the parties, whose zeal was evidently more 
abundant than his judgment. 

“ My Countrymen, 

“ The second year of Gallic liberty is nearly expired.—At the 
“ commencement of the third, on the 14th of t his month, it is de- 
“ voutly to be wished, that every enemy to civil and religious despo- 
“ tism would give their sanction to the common cause, by a public 
“ celebration of the anniversary. 

“ Remember—that, on the 14th of July, the Bastille, that high altar 
“ and castle of despotism, fell!—Remember the enthusiasm, peculiar 
“ to the cause of liberty, with which it was attacked!—Remember 
“ that generous humanity that taught the oppressed, groaning under 
“ the weight of insulted rights, to spare the lives of oppressors ?—Ex- 
“ tinguish the mean prejudices of nations, and let your members be 
“ collected, and sent as a free-will offering to the National Assembly!— 
“ But is it possible to forget that your own Parliament is venal, your 
“ ministers hypocritical, your clergy legal oppressors; the reigning 

* Letters to Mr. Burke, p. 84. + Ibid. p. 151. $ Ibid. p. 154. 
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“ family extravagant, the crown of a certain great personage becoming, 
“ every day, too weighty for the head that wears it,—too weighty for 
“ the people that gave it; your taxes partial and oppressive; your re- 
“ presentation a cruel insult upon the sacred rights of property, reli- 
“ gion,* and freedom ?—But, on the 14th of this month, prove to the 
“ sycophants of the day, that you reverence the Olive-branch, that 
“ you will sacrifice to public tranquillity till the majority shall ex- 
“ claim:—* The Peace of Slavery is worse than the War of Freedom!' 
“ —Of that day let tyrants beware ! ” 

As party-spirit ran very high at Birmingham, as the Dissenters were 
numerous, and, as may be supposed, with Dr. Priestley at their head, 
not a little clamorous, and as the majority of the inhabitants were 
firmly attached to the Church and to the King, such a hand-bill could 
scarcely fail to produce a great fermentation in the town. It was, not 
very unnaturally, imputed to some of the patriots who were to com¬ 
memorate the commencement of the French Rebellion ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, a considerable number of persons assembled round the house 
at which they were to meet, and hissed them as they entered, These 
symptoms of discontent induced the company to depart at a very early 
hour.—And, after they were gone, the mob became riotous, as mobs 
generally do, and demolished all the windows in the front of the house, 
notwithstanding the personal interposition of the magistrates.—On the 
next day, Friday, July the 15th, the mob assembled in still greater 
numbers, and, there being no adequate force at hand to oppose them, 
became ungovernable. They destroyed Dr. Priestley’s meeting-house, 
and dwelling-house, another meeting-house, and several other houses 
belonging to Dissenters, in the town and neighbourhood. These dis¬ 
graceful riots continued, from the evening of Thursday to the evening 
of Sunday, when a party of light-horse, who had marched with incre¬ 
dible rapidity, arrived at Birmingham, to the great joy of the inhabi¬ 
tants of every description. The mob then dispersed, all mischief ceased, 
tranquillity was restored, and some of the ringleaders were secured. 

In an early part of the business, the magistrates had offered a re¬ 
ward of a hundred guineas for the discovery of the author of that in- 
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flammatory hand-bill, which was the true cause of all those riotous pro¬ 
ceedings.—A greater reward was afterwards offered by government, for 
the same purpose, but without effect. The author was never disco¬ 
vered, so as to subject him to the punishment which he so richly de¬ 
served.—Something like retributive justice , however, awaited him;— 
for his house was one of those which the mob reduced to ashes.* 
The rioters, who were apprehended, were put on their trial at the en¬ 
suing assizes, and two of them were executed. At Dr. Priestley's 
house, his philosophical apparatus, his library, and his manuscripts, 
were destroyed.—The loss, of course, was considerable, and, in some 
respects, irreparable.—As to his manuscripts, if they merely related 
to those controversies, in which he had been engaged for the greater 
part of his life, and which, indeed, appeared to constitute his chief 
delight, however acute his owii feelings might be on the subject, the 
destruction of them by the flames left nothing for society to regret.— 
Still, the act was atrocious, as all acts of violence are ; and its perpetra¬ 
tors richly merited the punishment which they experienced.—The losses 
sustained by Dr. Priestley, as well as by the other sufferers, from those 
licentious outrages, were made good by the hundred, in the way which 
the law directs, and in which all similar losses are made good.—-But the 
jury having made considerable deductions from the Doctor’s estimate, 
the disappointment was borne with less temper than might have been 
expected from a philosopher, who could coolly contemplate the plun¬ 
der, and the murder, of hundreds of innocent and virtuous individuals, 
in a neighbouring country, while the patriots, who thus wreaked their 

* It is not one of the least inconvcniencies attending the irksome task of writing the his¬ 
tory of present times, that the author is restrained from giving his authorities for some of the 
important facts which it becomes his duty to state. He must be a very vain, and a very 
weak man, who does not experience unpleasant sensations on this account. For it is the duty 
of an historian, generally speaking, to adduce proofs of the accuracy of his statements, and 
not to call upon his readers to give him credit for his assertions. In the present case, how¬ 
ever, such proof cannot'be expected. The reader must, therefore, be left to give what de¬ 
gree of credit ho pleases to the assurance, that the name of the author of the inflammatory 
hand-bill has been known to me for many years;—he lived in the neighbourhood of Bir¬ 
mingham, and absconded immediately after the reward was offered;—as he may possibly 
have returned to the country, and be still resident in the same neighbourhood, I shall not be 
more particular in my description. 
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vengeance upon their unoffending victims, were engaged in accom¬ 
plishing his own favourite project of national reform , and in eradicating 
“ the evils of hereditary monarchy”* —He vented his complaints in a 
letter which he addressed to the people of Birmingham, and they were 
echoed by the students of the Unitarian college, at Hackney, and by 
various ministers of the same sect, in their pulpits. There was a double 
object in all these unprincipled efforts;—first, to favour the cause of 
democracy, by decrying the existing institutions of the country;—and, 
secondly, to hold up the Doctor to the admiration of surrounding na¬ 
tions, as a martyr to the cause of liberty. 

The fact is, that Doctor Priestley was a most dangerous subject; all 
- his writings, for years, had a tendency to create dissatisfaction, in the 
minds of the people, with the existing institutions of the country, and 
to render them at once infidels and rebels.—What the feelings of his 
heart might be, it is not for a human tribunal to decide; but as he 
was a man of too much sense, ability, and judgment, not to perceive 
the tendency of his publications, it is impossible not to suspect the 
honesty of his motives. —His object was certainly to overthrow the esta- 

* See his answer to the address of “ the Republican Natives of Great Britain and Ireland, 
resident at New York quoted by Mr. Cobbctt, in his admirable observations on Dr. Priest¬ 
ley’s Emigration.— Porcupine's Works, Yol. I. p. 171. 

The same writer gives the following true account of the issue of Dr. Priestley’s action for 
damages against the hundred.—“ The Doctor laid his damages at 4122/. 11s. 9d. of which 
sqpi, 420/. 15s. was for works in manuscript, which,” he said, “ bad been consumed in the 
flames. Tire trial of this cause took dp nine hours; the jury gave a verdict in his favour, 
but curtailed the damages to 2502/. 18s.—It was rightly considered that the imaginary value 
of the manuscript works ought not to have been included in the damages, because, the Doc¬ 
tor being the author of them, he, in feet, possessed them still, and the loss could%e little 
more than a few sheets of dirty pappr.—Besides, if they were to be estimated by those he had 
published for some years before, their destruction was a benefit, instead of a loss, both to 
himself and his country.—The sum then of 420/. 15s. being deducted, the ( ! lcgcd) damages 
stood 3701/. 16s. 9d.; and it should not be forgotten, that even a great part of this sum 
was charged for an apparatus of philosophical instrilfnents, which, in spite of the most un¬ 
pardonable gasconade of the philosopher, can be looked upon as a thing of imaginary value 
only, and ought not to be estimated at its cost, any more than a collection of shells, or in¬ 
sects, or any other of the frivola of a virtuoso.”—P. 157. It must be rentembered, that the 
jury were upon their oaths, and that there existed not the smallest reason for suspecting them 
of entertaining any undue prejudices to interfere with the rigid discharge of their duty. 
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blished church, and he had the authority of historical facts for belie¬ 
ving that the Throne would not long survive it.—Indeed, that object he 
did not attempt to conceal; and it is therefore no breach of charity, 
and no violation of justice, to infer that his anxiety to produce the 
cause indicated no aversion from the effect. The houses of indivi¬ 
duals, of public characters, and even of Romanists, had, before, on 
various occasions, been demolished by the ungovernable fury of a li¬ 
centious rabble; but not one of their inhabitants had ever deemed this 
a sufficient cause for abjuring his country, and for transferring his al¬ 
legiance to a foreign state. Doctor Priestley's vanity, however, led 
him to think, or at least to say, that his case differed from all others; 
that he was an object of peculiar persecution; that he was put, as it 
were, out of the protection of the laws, and that, therefore, Great 
Britain was no longer worthy to be honoured with his presence. He 
first sent his son to become a French citizen, and then, after having 
sounded the alarm-bell as long as he could, and until he found 
that nobody paid attention to the sound, he emigrated himself, aud 
enrolled his name among the enlightened citizens of the United States 
of America.—This last act of his life, as an Englishman, was no bad 
illustration of his former principles and conduct;—he now divided his 
family between the natural enemies of his country, and those who had 
successfully rebelled against her.—That country, happily, had neither 
any subject for regret, in the loss of such a citizen; nor any ground of 
self-reproach, in the events which immediately occasioned his emigra¬ 
tion.—The laws and government, notwithstanding his false assertion to 
the contrary, afforded him the same protection from violence which 
they either could or would have afforded, under similar circumstances, 
to anjr other subject of the realm; and they were enforced against the 
rioters with the same impartial severity with which they would have 
been enforced against them, had the palace of their King been the 
object of their attack instead of the houses of the dissenters of Bir¬ 
mingham. The magistracy, too, atid many of the clergy, exerted 
themselves, to the utmost, to suppress the tumult, and to secure the 
offenders. But the conduct of some of those who suffered from the 
violence of the mob could not, it is apprehended, be equally free 
from compunction and self-reproach. The meeting to commemorate 
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an act of insurrection, rebellion, and murder,—for such was the 
boasted attack on the Bastille, on thel4th of July, 1789.—was, of itself, 
a virtual insult to every loyal and well-disposed person, in the town 
and neighbourhood. Had that never taken place, the riots had never 
occurred, and the lives of some of his Majesty's subjects would have 
been spared.—And, again, had not the loyal part of the community 
been further insulted, by the publication of the seditious hand-bill, 
which it was impossible not to connect with the persons attending the 
meeting, the public peace, in all probability, had never been disturbed. 
—'Tis true, those persons afterwards disavowed the hand-bill, and 
offered a reward for the apprehension of its author; but this step was 
not taken till after the riots, nor till after the author had absconded; 
and, as he was connected with many of them, it is scarcely credible 
that they should not have been apprized of his conduct, and of his 
movements.—At all events, they ought to have disavowed the hand-bill, 
and to have expressed their abhorrence of it, before the meeting; in 
which case their sincerity would have been exposed to less suspicion. 
—When these circumstances are duly considered, and when it is 
further remembered, that Doctor Priestley, and his followers, had 
been long in the habit of reviling that government, which the great 
majority of the people respected; of insulting that religion which they 
revered; and of loosening, as far as they could, all the ties of subor¬ 
dination, and all the bonds of duty, it will probably be inferred, that 
the Doctor* should have been the last man in the world to complain; 
and that the populace, so irritated, and so inflamed, were the objects 
more of pity than of indignation. 

It has been before observed, that, at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, many persons had been led to admire it from a sincere 
belief of its tendency to favour the cause of national liberty .—put, 
whatever reason there might be for entertaining such a belief, at the 
first meeting of the States-General, the Events which had since occur- 

* Doctor Priestley rejected some of the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. He had 
the audacity to assert, in his answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, that “ The doctrines of atone¬ 
ment, incarnation, and the Trinity, have no more foundation in the Scriptures, than the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration.” If he were sincere in this declaration, he might be a deist, but he 
could not be a Christian . 

o 2 
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red must have effectually destroyed it.—For a more odious despotism, 
a more disgusting tyranny, than had been systematically displayed, 
as well by the National Assembly, as by the different municipal bodies, 
and by the populace themselves, had not been exhibited even in the 
worst periods of the monarchy. Whenever any sentiments were broach¬ 
ed in the Assembly hostile to the principles, or opinions, of, the majo‘ 
rity, consisting of the constitutionalists, or adherents of the new con- 
stitutibn, and the jacobins, they were immediately silenced by their 
clamours; and, in many instances, where the line of argument which 
the speaker meant to pursue was anticipated, the same clamours, or 
some pitiful chicane of the lawyers in the Assembly, (a most numerous 
body !) were employed to deprive him of the privilege of delivering his 
sentiments.—In short, these champions of liberty, as they so loudly 
proclaimed themselves to be, totally destroyed all freedom of debate ; 
and no member, who differed from them in opinion, could publicly 
deliver his sentiments, without exposing his person to imminent danger. 
The galleries of the Assembly were constantly filled with the emissaries 
of the jacobins, who hissed or applauded the speakers as they pleased or 
displeased them, with the same liberty which spectators, except in 
France, generally exercise in a theatre. If the British senators, who 
openly avowed their admiration of the new-fashioned freedom, now 
prevalent in France, had experienced similar interruption from the 
visitors in the gallery of the House of Commons, they would probably 
have paid little respect to the alleged sovereignty of the people, but have 
moved for the commitment of the offender to prison.—Indeed, the 
jealousy which these senators have always evinced of their own privi¬ 
leges, and the severity which they have displayed against public writers, 
who have presumed to impeach the sentiments expressed in their 
speeches, sufficiently prove, that their admiration of theoretical prin¬ 
ciples does not extend to the practical application of them to 
themselves. 

The unhappy King of France soon found that his resolution to con¬ 
form to the new order of things was of no advantage whatever to him¬ 
self, his family, or friends, as not the smallest respect was paid to the 
persons or the feelings of any pf them. In short, the King was daily 
the object of insult to the patriots of the Assembly, who seemed to 
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think that they increased their own consequence in exact proportion as 
they lowered that of their Sovereign.* All the ecclesiastics who refused 
to take the new oaths, (and to the honour of the French clergy be it 
recorded, that there were ^pry few of them indeed who did not refuse,) 
oaths repugnant to their consciences, were not only stripped of thei 1 ' 
benefices, but were reviled by the populace, and exposed to every 
species of persecution. Among the few who had taken the oath was 
the minister of the church of St. Eustace, who had been the "King’s 
confessor; but Louis, who was certainly one of the most religious 
and conscientious men that ever existed, having changed him for 
another, still had scruples about receiving the sacrament at Easter, at 
which time all catholics make a point of receiving it, on account of the 
forced assent to what was called the civil constitution of the clergy , which 
he had suffered to be extorted from him.—Not satisfied with the opinion 
of the priest who usually attended him, he consulted the Bishop of 
Clermont on the subject,—and that prelate, in a letter preserved by M. 
Bertrand de Moleville, advised his Majesty not to receive the sacra¬ 
ment at Easter. This circumstance could have excited neither interest 
nor attention in ordinary times, but, at the present period, when the 
factious inhabitants of Paris watched the Kings actions with the 
vigilance of a spy, and with the malice of a fiend, in the hope of dis¬ 
covering something which they might render instrumental to their own 
treasonable designs, it was made a pretext for fresh attacks upon his 
liberty, and for fresh assaults upon his person. 

The patriots looked forward with impatience to the festival of Easter, 
when they insisted upon the necessity of the King’s affording an 
unequivocal test of the sincerity of his attachment to the new order of 
things, by repairing to the parish church, and there receiving the sacra¬ 
ment from the hands of a qonstitutional priest. Should he refuse, 
according to their mode of reasoning, he would be perjured, by viola¬ 
ting the constitution which he had sworn to maintain,—by betraying 
the nation, and by placing himself at the hettd of those priests whom 
they chose to stigmatize as refractory because they were conscientious; 
and, if lie submitted, they then determined to brand him as a hypocrite 
and a coward. The King, in order to avoid the mischief which he 
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foresaw would happen, wisely resolved to pass the Easter-holidays at 
St. Cloud: as he had recently been very ill, the benefit which his health 
would receive from the change of air, was the plausible reason alleged 
for his intended absence from the metropolisfor, in the regenerated 
state of this free country, the Sovereign was not at liberty to go from 
his palace in town to his palace in the country, without the consent and 
approbation of the mob.—-But as his proposed excursion would afford 
him jfleasure, and deprive the jacobins of an opportunity to insult him, 
it was resolved to prevent it.—A clamour was soon excited, and even 
the temple of religion itself was profaned by the malevolent invectives 
of faction. On Palm Sunday, a grenadier of the National Guard, who 
was stationed at the palace, loudly and violently abused and threatened 
the King, as the celebration of mass was about to begin, for suffering 
the service to be performed in the royal chapel by priests who had not 
taken the new oath. This seditious citizen, who deserved to be shot, 
and who would, in any other country, have deceived an exemplary 
punishment for so flagitious an offence, was loudly applauded by his 
rebellious comrades, who repeated their imprecations at the door of the 
chapel, where they created such a disturbance as prevented the com¬ 
mencement of the service till half an hour after the usual time. 

The King, naturally considering these insults only as the precursors 
of more decisive acts of violence, determined to hasten his departure 
from Paris, and accordingly, about noon, on the Monday in Passion 
Week, he left the Thuilleries, with the Queen and Royal Family; but 
they had proceeded a very little way, when their carriage was sur¬ 
rounded by the mob, consisting chiefly of the National Guard, who 
exclaimed, “ Don’t let him pass;—he shall not go!” These clamours 
increased at every attempt to proceed; and, to leave no doubt of their 
murderous intentions, several muskets were seen levelled at the car¬ 
riage.* The King, who had been too long accustomed to these dis¬ 
graceful outrages, to be either surprised or shocked when they occurred, 
calmly sent for La Fayette, and enquired “whether it was meant to dis¬ 
pute his right of going to St. Cloud ; and desired him to disperse the 


* Bertrand's Annals of the French Revolution. Vol. IV. p. S8. 
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mob. This civic chief answered, that his Majesty was certainly at full 
liberty to go, and that, in a few moments, the road should be cleared 
for his carriage. But he soon found that he had lost all his power and 
influence over these patriotic bands, who, forming a portion of the 
sovereign people, peremptorily, and consistently, refused to obey any 
will but their own. lie had the mortification of being obliged to 
acknowledge to the King his inability to make the soldiers obey him; 
but lie gallantly offered to place himself before the King’s carriage, with 
some brave officers, and, at the peril of his life, enforce the execution 
of the law; but his Majesty, perceiving the impossibility of proceed¬ 
ing, after having been detained on the same spot for an hour and a half, 
took the prudent resolution of returning to Paris, instead of submit¬ 
ting to the greater disgrace of being carried back to it. 

The day after this outrage, the King by the particular desire of his 
ministers, went to the^National Assembly, and told them that he had 
been unwilling to have recourse to force, in defence of his right of 
going to St. Cloud, but that, as it was of importance to the nation to 
prove that he was free, he persisted in his project of going thither: he 
reminded them that his intentions and his wishes had no other object 
than the happiness of his people, which could only result from the 
execution of the laws, and obedience to all the legitimate and consti¬ 
tutional authorities. The president, in his answer, referred to the refrac¬ 
tory priests, as the cause of all the troubles,—but did not dare to say 
one word on the only subject of the King’s address—his journey to St. 
Cloud. Nay, so base and so dastardly were these guardians of their 
own laws, that, when a member reminded them of this, all the oppo¬ 
sition rose in a body to prevent him from continuing his speech, and 
even threatened to commit him to prison for the attempt!* M. de 
Cazales, and some others, endeavoured to remonstrate, but they were 
silenced by the clamours of the majority, who precipitately broke up 
the session. They were evidently apprehensive of giving offence to the 
mob, and sacrificed their duty to their fears.~Not, indeed, but that 
many of them most heartily approved of every attack upon the King, 


* Idem. Ibid. p. 36. 
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by whomever made, and most cordially wished to see him stripped of 
every vestige of regal authority. 

Thus reduced to a state of absolute captivity, with none but nomi¬ 
nal rights, which he was not allowed to exercise; a prisoner in his 
capital, surrounded by a horde of rebels, and by numbers of regicides, 
without the smallest prospect of improving his condition, and with the 
best-founded apprehensions for the future, it is not to be wondered at 
that the King should listen to the suggestions of his real friends, who 
strenuously urged him to effect his escape from Paris, and to repair to 
some distant town, where he might assemble all his nobility, and the 
few troops which still remained faithful to him; under whose protec¬ 
tion he might assert his own freedom; dissolve the National Assembly; 
and convene anew the States-General of the realm. Various places 
were pointed out, by different persons, as the best for the King’s resi¬ 
dence; it was at one time intended that he stiould retire into Nor¬ 
mandy;-at another Metz was the place fixed upon ;—Bcsan^on was 
thought the most proper by the Marquis de Bouillh, in whom the King, 
very wisely, reposed the greatest confidence; but his Majesty himself 
preferred Mqntmedi, and M. de BouilR received instructions to adopt 
the necessary means for securing his escape. This was settled at the close 
of the year 1790; but the King having, in the mean time, succeeded in 
buying the great hero of the Revolution, Mirabeau, whose avarice and 
ambition prevailed over every other passion, sentiment, and feeling, 
the plan was altered. The price of Mirabeau’s conversion and support, 
which he had actually received, was a sum of twenty-five 1 thousand 
pounds, and a monthly allowance of something more than two thou¬ 
sand.* The plan which^he proposed, was to procure the dissolution of 
the National Assembly, and the liberty of the King, by the power arid 
the will of the nation itself; establishing as a principle, that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, in this Assembly, were not possessed of the 
powers necessary to make a lertiange in the existing constitution; such a 
measure being contrary*to the instructions given by all the provinces 
to their deputies whom they sent to the States-Genefal, which instruc- 


* Memoirs relating to the French Revolution, by the Marquis de Bouillti. p. 277. 
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tions had neither been altered nor revoked; and that the King, being 
deprived of his personal liberty, could not give the sanction of his 
authority to the new laws which they had passed.—The validity ot this 
objection being once admitted, he next intended to procure addresses 
from the different departments, praying that the present Assembly 
might be dissolved, a new Assembly convoked, with the powers requi¬ 
site for making such alterations in the constitution as should appear 
necessary ; and that the King should be restored to his liberty, and to 
the enjoyment of a reasonable authority. These addresses were to be 
supported by the people of Paris, whom Mirabeau thought lie could 
command, after he should have succeeded in removing some of the 
leaders of the jacobin faction whom he had already denounced to the 
Assem bly.* 

Mirabeau relied principally, for the. success of his scheme, on his 
ability to direct the conduct of six and thirty departments; and M. de 
Bouille was certain of six more;—besides, at this period, most of the 
departments were favourably disposed to the monarchy. It was Mira- 
beuu’s intention to deliver the King, and Royal Family, to M. de 
Bouill<\ either at Compiegne or at Fontainbleau, where that officer 
would have surrounded them with the best troops which he had under 
his command. When this plan was communicated to M. de Bouille, 
he expressed his entire approbation of it, and recommended the King 
to give it the preference over all others. 

La Fayette having a suspicion that Mirabeau was engaged in some¬ 
thing which might frustrate his own plans, (if a man so weak, so 
unsteady, so frivolous, and so versatile, could be said to have any thing 
like a plan,) sought an interview with him. They had a conversation, 
which lasted three hours, in which each endeavoured to sift the other, 
and to discover his views ;—but, as might jj^e supposed, perfectly with¬ 
out success. At another interview, whicn had previously taken place 
between them, for the purpose of promoting a Reconciliation, Mirabeau 
having proposed the adoption of some very strong measure, which, to 
him, appeared necessary, La Fayette started and exclaimed, “ Nay, 

* Idem. Ibid. p. 278-9. 
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Mr. de Mirabeau, it is impossible that a man of honour can have 
recourse to such means.”—“ A man of honour!” replied Mirabeau, 
“ Ah! M. de la Fayette, I perceive that you would be a Grandison 
Cromwell you’ll see where such a mixture will lead you."—On a 
similar occasion, La Fayette having complained bitterly of the atrocious 
designs upon him, which were formed by his enemies, and even by 
Mirabeau himself, Mirabeau called upon him to explain what he 
meant. “Well then,” said La Fayette, “ I will tell you, since you 
force me to it, that I was thoroughly acquainted with your intention 
of having me assassinated.”—“ I, Sir ?”—“ Yes, Sir, in such a place, on 
such a day, at such an hour; I was sure of it?”—“ You were sure of 
it?—You were sure of it, M. de la Fayette, and I am still alive!— 
What a good creature you are !—And you think of taking the leading 
part in a revolution !”*—This short conversation displays the real and 
opposite characters of the two men, in a strong point of view. 

Such a man as Mirabeau was well calculated for ensuring success to 
any plan which he undertook to executeand, notwithstanding the 
many and serious obstacles which he would have had to encounter in 
his project, for releasing the King from the disgraceful bondage in 
which he was now kept, it is not improbable that he would have suc¬ 
ceeded. But Providence had otherwise ordained ; for, at this critical 
period, Mirabeau died.-f A few minutes before his dissolution, when 
liis friends were lamenting his fate, he said to them—“ My friends, it 
is not for me you have to weep, but for the monarchy, which descends 
with me to the grave.” These were the truest words which he ever 
uttered. He had too much sagacity not to perceive the danger to 
which the monarchy was exposed, and was too well acquainted with 
the public characters of the times, not to know that, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, he was the only man who could rescue it from destruction. 
The remains of this extraordinary man were accompanied tq,the grave 
by the National Assembly, the King’s Ministers, the Municipal Body* 

* Bertrand’s Annals, &c. Vol. III. p. S93.—Note. 

+ On the 6th of March, 1791_His death was immediately occasioned by violent internal 

spasms; but these were said to be produced by excessive drinking, to which he was much 
addicted, and in which he had very lately indulged. 
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the National Guard, the regular troops, the members of the Jacobin 
Club, and by nearly the whole population of Paris, and its neighbour¬ 
hood. The procession began at five o’clock in the afternoon, and it 
was near midnight before the ceremony was finished. The sorrow at 
his death was as sincere as it was universal;—though proceeding from 
totally different motives and causes. To the King it was a serious 
calamity, as it deprived him of almost the only means which now 
remained for the recovery of some reasonable portion of his lost autho¬ 
rity. Had Mirabeau’s integrity been equal to his talents, the monarchy 
had never been reduced to that state of degradation from which it was 
at last, his intention to extricate it. With his commanding force of 
eloquence, and with the strength of his intellectual powers, he might 
have arrested the revolutionary torrent in its course; he might have 
kept the Statcs-General within the strict line of their duty; and, while 
he had clipped the wings of despotism, he might have fixed the regal 
authority upon a firm land permanent basis. But Mirabeau was pro¬ 
fligate, vicious, and unprincipled ;—avarice and ambition were the 
predominant features in his character; the former, however, was not 
with him the medium of accumulation, but, like the latter, the instru¬ 
ment and the means of enjoyment. He was a sensualist, and a volup¬ 
tuary; corrupt in principle, and licentious from habit. Still, even his 
vices might have been rendered instrumental, in the hands of an able 
statesman, to the preservation of the monarchy. And had the Marquis 
de Bouillh been minister, instead of Mr. Neckar, at the commence¬ 
ment of the Revolution, or at the first meeting of the Statcs-General, 
Mirabeau might have become the advocate of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
the French monarchy might have been saved. 

The King of France now reverted to his former plan of retiring to 
Montmedi; and the Marquis de Bouille again received orders to prepare 
for his reception. Meantime it was deemed expedient to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the precise views of the neighbouring powers, and parti¬ 
cularly of the Eqiperor of Germany, who, as well from affection to the 
Queen of France, his sister, as from the contiguity of his dominions to 
the French territory, might naturally be supposed to take the deepest 
interest in the fate of the illustrious captives. Count Alphonse de 
♦ h 2 
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Durfort was the person appointed to confer with the Emperor on the 
subject. That nobleman, accordingly, left Paris at the end of April, 
and, on the 20th of May, had an interview with the Emperor at 
Mantua, accompanied by M. de Calonne, and M. Descars. The 
Count returned to Paris, in safety, on the 28th of May; and laid be¬ 
fore the King the result of his conference at Mantua. The Emperor 
engaged to send 35,000 men to the frontiers of Flanders and Hainault ; 
15,000 troops, of the German circles, were to proceed to Alsace; the 
same number of Swiss were to make then* appearance on the frontiers 
of the Lyonnois and Tranche Comtii; the King of Sardinia was to send 
15,000 men to the borders of Dauphinh; and the King of Spain had 
promised to threaten the Southern provinces of France with an army 
of 20,000 men. To these troops, amounting to 100,000, were to be 
added all the French regiments which still preserved their fidelity to 
their King ; all the armed volunteers, who were well disposed, and all 
those who were discontented with the new order of things.—The Em¬ 
peror professed to be assured of the favourable disposition of the King 
of Prussia, and of the Elector of Hanover. All these preparations 
were to be ready by the end of July, when a declaration from all the 
Princes, and members, of the House of Eourbon, not in France, was 
to be published ; and immediately after the manifesto of the coalesced 
powers was to appear. The Emperor strenuously advised the King 
not to think of leaving Paris, but, on the approach of the hostile ar¬ 
mies, to be prepared, on the intreatics of his people, to offer his me¬ 
diation.* 

Such was the substance of the Emperor’s project, for restoring the 
King of France to liberty and power. Louis the Sixteenth expressed 
his conviction, that the meliorated constitution which he had himself 
proposed to the States-General, on the memorable 23d of June, should, 
at all events, be established -y and the Queen expressed her decided 
repugnance to a longer residence at Paris, though she maintained the 
impropriety of quitting the dominions of France. The means propo¬ 
sed by the Emperor were neither wisely selected, nor fully adequate, 


* Bertrand’s Annals, VoL IV. p. 73, 74. 
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to the object which he proposed to accomplish. had not sufficiently 
studied the state of the public mind in France, nor the nature and 
tendency of the popular passions and prejudices. 

As to the projected escape, the King had fixed different periods 
for carrying it into execution; but his wavering and unsettled mind, 
and his natural reptignance to the adoption of any decisive measure, 
led him still to protract and postpone his departure until a period the 
least favourable for the success of such a step. At the latter end of 
the year 1790, or in the first months of the present year, it might, and 
probably would, have succeeded to the utmost of his wishes ; for many 
of the troops were yet unseduced by the principles of Jacobinism, and 
uncorrupted by the bribes of the Duke of Orleans; but, in the course 
of the spring, a material change, for the worse, had taken place in the 
minds and conduct of the soldiery, whom the Assembly had authori¬ 
zed, by a special decree, to attend the debates at the Jacobin Clubs, 
anti whom the agents of the Duke of Orleans had succeeded in de- 
bauching, by the profuse distribution of money and of liquor.—The 
King, however, appeared to pay no attention to these circumstances, 
all obvious and most material as they were; and even to,the last mo¬ 
ment his indecision remained, and, indeed, contributed not a little to 
the ultimate failure of his plan. The road pointed out to him by M. 
de Bouillb, he refused to take, and persisted in following another, 
which he was desired to avoid, for the very strong reason that it would 
not supply post-horses at every stage, and that, consequently, it would 
be necessary to supply the deficiency, by sending horses, which could 
not fail to create suspicion, and to excite vigilance. The King also 
persisted in his resolution to travel, with his family, in a travelling 
coach which had been constructed for the purpose, notwithstanding 
the earnest remonstrances of M. de Bouille, who represented to him, 
that a carriage of peculiar construction yvas especially calculated to 
attract general observation. The Marquis, at length, received his 
final instructions from the King, who fixed his departure for the night 
of the I9th of June; and desired, that detachments of troops might 
be posted on different parts of the road, to be ready to assist him in 
case of need. His instructions were, of course, obeyed; but, on the. 
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15th of June, after all the orders had been given, and all the precau¬ 
tions adopted, M. de Bouillk was informed, that his Majesty would 
not leave Paris till the night of the 20th. In short, incredible as it is, 
it appears as if the King thought that, in an escape of this nature, 
which required many complicated machines to be put in motion, in 
order to ensure even a probability of its success, no more precaution 
was necessary, than in an excursion of pleasure from Paris to Saint 
Cloud !—M. de Bouille had sent the Marquis D’Agoult,, major of the 
French guards, a man of talents, integrity, and courage, who was 
perfectly acquainted with the road, to ride with the King, in his 
carriage, and, at once, to serve him as a guide, and a protector. But, 
posterity will scarcely credit the fact, that a personage so truly im¬ 
portant as this nobleman was on such an occasion, was prevented 
from taking his destined place, by the obstinate vanity of a foolish 
woman ; a Madame de Tourzel, who claimed her right of accompany¬ 
ing the royal children, to whom she was governess! 

The event of this attempt is well-known. On the night of the 
King’s departure, M. de la Fayette was seen crossing the Carousel, 
where the carriage destined for the King was waiting; at the moment 
when the Queen, and the Dauphin, who followed the King, arrived, 
he was seen to pass a second time; and there seems to be good reason 
for believing that he had strong suspicions of the King’s intention, if 
he were not absolutely apprized of the fact. The harness of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s coach broke upon the road; an accident, the possibility of 
which common prudence would have foreseen and provided against, 
and he was detained two hours, at one place, while it was repaired. 
Some of the officers, whom Kf. de Bouille had sent with the detach¬ 
ments of troops, because the King did not arrive at their posts at the 
expected hour, chose to infer that'he would not come, and, most 
inexcusably, withdrew their men. In short, one act of imprudence 
succeeded another; blunder on blunder was committed; his Majesty 
was stopped on his arrival at Varennes, about half-past eleven at night; 
the few troops stationed there, refused to obey their officers*; and, 
about seven in the morning, an aide-de-camp to La Fayette, arrived, 
and compelled the King to return immediately to the capital. An 
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unaccountable delay took place in apprizing M.„de Bouilte of these 
facts; and when he was informed of them, it was too late to repair 
the evil. 

As the consternation of the National Assembly was great, at the news 
of the King's escape, so was their exultation on receiving the intelligence 
of his return, which reached them in the evening of the 22d of June. 
—A republican spirit now began to display itself in the most unequi¬ 
vocal manner. The trial, and deposition of the King, were subjects 
of conversation and debate in the metropolis; and the Assembly 
passed decrees, by which they virtually stripped him of the little 
portion of authority which their mongrel-constitution had assigned to 
him; and arrogated all the essentials of the executive power to them¬ 
selves. The palace of the Thuilleries was now, literally, a prison, and 
La Fayette the gaoler; who, with all the meanness of a little mind, 
added insult to injury, and directed that no persons, but such as had 
his orders, should be admitted to the royal presence, extending his 
prohibition even to the members of the Assembly ! 

A faithful delineation of the state of the kingdom, at this critical pe¬ 
riod, was contained in one of the declarations of the loyal members of the 
National Assembly, who, since the King’s return to Paris, had taken 
scarcely any part in their discussions, and had generally observed a 
mournful silence. “ In the midst,” said they, “ of the insults offered 
to the Monarch, and to his august family, what- has the monarchy 
become ? The National Assembly have concentrated in themselves the 
whole regal authoritythe great seal has been laid upon their table; 
—their decrees are to be put in execution without the sanction of the 
Crown;—they give direct orders to all the agents of the executive 
power;—they cause oaths to be administered in their name, in which 
Frenchmen no longer find even the name of their King;—commission¬ 
ers, appointed by them alone, are going through the provinces to 
administer the oaths which they exact, and to give orders to the 
army.—.Thus at the very moment when the inviolability of the sacred 
person of the Monarch was annihilated, the monarchy was destroyed; 
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even the appearance of royalty no longer exists: a republican inter¬ 
regnum is substituted in its stead. 

“ Far be it,” continued these consistent defenders of the constitu¬ 
tional rights of the Crown, “ from those who know the rules of our 
conduct, and we dare hope that there are few Frenchmen who are not 
satisfied with them, to imagine that we could have consented to those 
decrees.—They are not only repugnant to our principles, but grievous 
to our hearts; never did we more painfully feel the rigours of our 
duty, or more lament the fatal consequences drawn from the trust de¬ 
legated to us, than when we were compelled to witness acts which we 
considered as criminal outrages;—than when our principal speakers, 
become timid for the first time, were compelled to observe a profound 
silence, that they might not involve a cause so sacred in the contumely 
which our adversaries have but too well succeeded in casting upon us. 
Until the present disastrous period we could embrace, at least, the 
phantom of the monarchy;—wc fought to preserve its relics;—and the 
hope of preserving it justified our endeavours. Now, the last blow 
has been given to the monarchy but, deprived of these motives, du¬ 
ties of another kind present, themselves. The Monarch exists;—he is 
a captive! It is for the interest of the King we must rally; it is for 
him, for his family, for the loved blood of the Bourbons , that we should 
remain at our post, and watch over so precious a deposit.—We will, 
therefore, still perform this sacred duty, which alone must be our ex¬ 
cuse ; and we will thus prove that, in our hearts, the Monarch and 
the Monarchy are inseparable. 

•i 

“ But,” pursued these worthy gentlemen, “ while we perform this 
urgent duty, our constituents must not expect us to interfere with any 
subject of a different nature. When one interest can alone force us 
to sit with those who have erected an irregular republic on the ruins 
of the monarchy, to that interest we shall exclusively devote ourselves. 
From this moment a profound silence, on whatever does not relate to 
it will mark our sorrow, and be, at the same time, the only mark of 
our constant opposition to all the decrees of the Assembly.—Conse- 
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quently, we. shall continue, from the sole motive of not abandoning 
the interests of the King, and of the Royal Family, to attend the de¬ 
liberations of the National Assembly ; but, as we cannot approve jheir 
principles, nor acknowledge the lawfulness of their decrees, we shall 
henceforth take no part in discussions which do not relate solely to 
those interests which it is our determination to defend.” 

This declaration, which was signed by two hundred and ninety 
members, the majority of the National Assembly would not suffer to 
be read ! In the month of July, Pethion uttered a violent philippic, 
in the Assembly, against the inviolability of the Sovereign, and moved 
that he should be arraigned and tried. Although this motion was in 
direct opposition to the fundamental principles of the new constitu¬ 
tion, it was nevertheless favourably received by the Jacobins in the 
Assembly, and was discussed on two successive days.—It was, how¬ 
ever, ultimately rejected; but its rejection became the pretext for ex¬ 
citing the mob to fresh acts of outrage; and INfr. Brissot, who now 
began to make himself conspicuous, rend a speech at the Jacobin 
Club, inculcating the same principles^there which Pethion had already 
laboured to enforce in the National Assembly; which speech was 
printed and circulated throughout the country, which was deluged 
with republican pamphlets. The Assembly, which, in innumerable 
instances had greatly exceeded its powers, and which, indeed, would 
suffer no bounds to be prescribed to its authority, even suffered a 
petition of the rabble to be read at their bar, in which their Sovereign 
was openly branded as a perjured traitor! Indeed, they had been so 
much accustomed, tp talk treason themselves, that it would have ill 
become them to punish others for Exercising the same freedom. 

* 

In the month of September, the constitutional labours of the As¬ 
sembly were completed, and the precious code of anarchy, which they 
had formed, was submitted to the unconditional acceptance of their 
imprisoned Monarch. On the 13th of that month the unhappy Louis 
declared his acquiescence, in a letter, which he afterwards confirmed 
in person, when he took the oath prescribed by the Assembly; and, 

VOL. II. i 
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on the 30th of September, 1791, the Assembly itself was dissolved; 
having, in less than three years, abolished institutions, and destroyed 
a n^pnarchy, which had subsisted for ages. 

By this unconditional acceptance ot the n6w constitution, the King 
of France afforded a, pretext to the Emperor of Germany,*a»d the 
other confederated powers, who had undertaken to interfere for the 
purpose of restoring him to liberty, but who in fact, were extremely 
averse from the adoption of hostile and decisive measures, to depart 
from the conditional obligations which they had imposed on themselves 
in the memorable declaration of Pibiitz. No public transaction has 
been the subject of more calumny, or of greater misrepresentation, 
than the declaration in question,—though nothing could be more 
justifiable in its object, nor more simple in its nature. The Emperor 
and the King of Prussia, having some state-matters of importance to 
settle, resolved to do .it in person;—and, for this purpose they met at 
the castle of Pilnitz, on the 25th of August. Here, the Count d’Artois 
and M. de Calonnc had an interview with their Majesties, when it 
was determined, that a declaration should be drawn up, expressive 
of their sense of the situation in which the King of France was placed, 
and of the means necessary for restoring to him the power of thinking 
and of acting for himself, freely and without danger. T’his declara¬ 
tion was finally settled on the evening of the 27th of August, in the 
presence of the Emperor of Germany, the King of Prussia, %he Count 
d’Artois, Marshal de Lacy, M. de Calonne, M. Spielmann, and M. 
Biscliofswerder. The declaration stated, that the Emperor, and the 
King of Prussia, having heard thjp desires and the, representations of 
Monsieur, and his royal highness the Count d’Artois, declare4 
conjointly, that-they considered the situation in which the King of 
France was then placed, as a matter which concerned the interest of 
every Sovereign in Europe; they expressed a hope that that interest 
would not fail to |>e acknowledged by the powers whose assistance 
was required; and that, consequently, they would not refuse to em¬ 
ploy, in conjunction with their Majesties, the most efficacious means, 
according, to their abilities, for putting the King of France in a situa- 
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tion to establish, in perfect liberty, the foundations of a monarchical 
government, equally agreeable to the rights of Sovereigns and the 
welfare of the French; then, and in that case, their Majesties prere 
determined to act promptly, an4 by mutual consent, with the forces 
necessary to obtain the end - proposed by all of them; and, in the 
meantime, they would give orders for their troops to be ready for 
actual service. 

As the condition of carrying this plan into effect was the co-opera¬ 
tion of all the leading powers of the continent, and as that co-opera¬ 
tion was not obtained, it followed, of course., that the declaration itself 
remained a mere nullity. It is evident, from the whole tenour of it, 
that the monarchs who signed it entertained no hostile disposition, and 
cherished no hostile designs, against France. Had such been the case, 
they would, it is conceived, have prepared a declaration, couched in 
different terms, and have forborne to make it public, until their armies 
had entered the French territories. It is not, indeed, either customary 
or natural, for Sovereigns to apprize the objects of their attack of their 
intention to assail them ; and hence it is manifest, that the declaration 
of Pilnitz was published rather with the hope of inducing the National 
Assembly to change the situation of the King themselves, than with 
any serious thought or expectation of producing that change by force. 
The declaration itself, though professed to be worded with great cau¬ 
tion, is highly objectionable; it avows a resolution to put the King of 
France in a situation to establish the foundation of a monarchical govern¬ 
ment, in a kingdom where a monarchy had been established for four¬ 
teen centuries!—Here was a tacit a<|mission of the right of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, in express contradiction both to the nature of their 
delegated trust, and to the positive instructions of their constituents, 
to subvert and abolish the ancient monarchy of France.—It would, 
indeed, have been unwise, and perhaps dangerous to the personal 
safety of Louis the Sixteenth, to avow a wish to restore the King to 
all his former plenitude of power;—but it would have been both poli¬ 
tic and proper to avoid all expressions which could fairly be construed 
into an acknowledgment of an imaginary right, the existence of which 

i 2 
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would render every throne in Europe insecure. The occasion did not 
call for any such expression as that used in the declaration; and it 
might have been Qtherwise worded, without any such admission on the 
one hand, and without any detrimeiijt to the object in view, on the 
other.—The objectionable passage might hav,e been thus changed: 
“ To employ the most efficacious means to put the King of France in 
a situation to establish, in perfect liberty, the monarchical constitution 
of the realm, with such modifications, restrictions, and provisions, as 
shall fix, on a permanent basis’, the lawful rights of the Sovereign, and 
the constitutional freedom of the subject.” Such a declaration would 
have embraced every object which the associated monarchs professed 
to have in view, without affording the smallest sanction, either expressed 
or implied, to the revolutionary doctrines, or the smallest ground of 
apprehension, that any intention existed to establish a despotic govern¬ 
ment in France. 

The declaration, however, was not known to Louis the Sixteenth 
sufficiently soon to alter his intentions respecting the new constitution ; 
nor is it, indeed probable that it would have produced such an effect* 
had it been communicated to him at an earlier period. The letter of his 
two brothers, which is much more energetic than the declaration itself, 
and to which the declaration was annexed, was not written till the 
10th of September.—The King’s acceptance of the new constitution 
destroyed the object of the declaration, and put a stop to ml the pre¬ 
parations for carrying it into effect. 

It is to be observed, that, neither in the conference holden at Man¬ 
tua, nor in that which preceded tfie declaration of Pilnitz, was the 
smallest intimation given, that the British government would take a 
part in any of the measures which the continental powers might think 
proper to adopt for the personal safety of the French King, or for the 
security of their o\yn dominions, against the principles and example of 
the revolutionists in France. At Mantua, the Emperor of Germany 
expressly declared, in the written document, which was to be laid 
before Louis the Sixteenth, “ The neutrality of Einland may be relied 
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on.Whence it is apparent, that he had rather apprehended the hos¬ 
tility of England, than entertained hopes of her co-operation and sup¬ 
port.—At Pilnitz, not the smallest allusion appears tp have been made 
to this country; and, indeed, it *is perfectly clear, from a passage in 
the letter, which Monsieur and the Count d'Artois addressed to 
their Royal Brother, that the British minister had not the smallest 
intention of‘interfering, directly or indirectly, with the internal con¬ 
cerns of France.—“ There is no reason to fear,” said the Princes, 
“ that the British nation, too generous to frustrate what it knows to be 
just, too enlightened not to desire what is material to her own tranquil¬ 
lity, will oppose the views of this noble and irresistible confederacy.”-}- 
Mr. Pitt, indeed, as his public conduct gave reason to infer, was not 
yet sufficiently alive to the dangers resulting from the dissemination of 
revolutionary principles, and from the contemplation of revolutionary 
practices. A firm friend to the liberty of the subject, in every state, it 
was believed, he still hoped that the violent changes which had taken 
place in France might give way to a more sober and rational system of 
conduct; that the popular commotions which prevailed in that country 
might subside into a national calm ; and that, at all events, the French 
government would be sufficiently occupied, with the means of confirm¬ 
ing and consolidating the new order of things, not to have leisure, how¬ 
ever disposed, for the invasion of the neighbouring states, and for the 
interruption of the general tranquillity.—His high notions of national 
independence were supposed to render him averse from all interposition 
in the internal concerns of foreign nations, and resolute not to interfere 
with the affairs of France, without the existence of a clear and para¬ 
mount necessity.—He could not fail,.|oo, to perceive, that there was a 
strong and violent party formed in this country in favour of the French 
Revolution, and not only enthusiastically attached to the abstract prin¬ 
ciples upon which it was founded, but evidently solicitous for their 
practical application to ail other governments, not excepting their own. 
When to those powerful motives was superadded an anxious desire to 
improve the internal resources of the country, to extend her commerce, 

* Bertrand’s Annals, Vol. IV. p. 72, + Idem. Ibid. Vol. IV. Appendix, p. 162, 
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to reduce her taxes, and to diminish her debts, the sincerity of Mr. 
Pitt’s wishes for the preservation of peace, and, consequently, of liis 
forbearance to eqfer into any confederacy of the continental powers, 
for a forcible interference in behalf of the French Monarch, can neither 
excite wonder, nor justify disbelief. 

Mr. Burke, who appreciated, better than any man, the nature of 
the new French principles, their tendency, and their effect, thus repre¬ 
sented them to his countrymen, at this period.—“ The*political dogma, 
which, upon the now French system, is to unite the factions of different 
nations, turns on this; ‘ That the majority, told by the head, of tax- 
‘ able people in every country, is the perpetual, natural, unceasing, 
‘ indefeasible, sovereign; that this majority is -perfectly master of the 

* form, as well as the administration, of the state; and that the magis- 
‘ trates, under whatever names ,|$iey are called, are only functionaries 

* to obey the orders (general as laws, or particular as decrees) Avhich 
‘ that majority may make; that this is the only natural government j 
‘ that all others arc tyranny and usurpation.’ 

‘f* In order to reduce this dogma into practice, the republicans in 
France, and their associates in other countries, make it always their 
business, and often their public profession, to destroy all traces of 
ancient establishments, and to form a new commonwealth in each 
country, upon the basis of the French Rights of Men .—On the princi¬ 
ple of these rights, they mean to institute, in every country, and, as it 
were, the germe of the whole, parochial governments, for the purpose 
of what they call equal representation. From them is to grow, by 
some media, a general council and representative of all the parochial 
governments.—In that representative is to be vested the whole national 
power, totally abolishing the heredllUry name and office; levelling all 
conditions of men, (except where money must make a difference;) 
breaking all connection between territory and dignity, and abolishing 
every species of nobility, gentry, and church establishments; all their 
priests, and all their magistrates, being only creatures of election, and 
pensioners at will. 
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“ Knowing how opposite a permanent landed interest is to that 
scheme, they have resolved, and it is the great-drift of all their regula¬ 
tions, to reduce that description of men to a mere peasantry, for the 
sustenance of the towns; and to place the true effective government in 
cities, among the tradesmen, bankers, and voluntary clubs of bold, 
presuming young persons ; advocates, attorneys, notaries, managers of 
newspapers, and those cabals of literary men,'called academics. Their 
republic is to have a first functionary (as they call him) under the 
name of king, dr not, as they think fit. This officer, when such an 
officer is permitted, is, however, neither in fact nor name, to be con¬ 
sidered as sovereign, nor the people as his subjects.—The very use of 
these appellations is offensive to their egrs. 

“ This system, as it has tirst been realized, dogmatically as well as 
practically, in France, makes Franco;j,he natural head of all factions, 
formed on a similar principle, wherever they may prevail, as much as 
Athens was the head and settled ally of all democratic factions, where- 
ever they existed. The other system has no head. 

“ This system has very many partisans in every country in Europe, 
particularly in England , where they arc already formed into a body, 
comprehending most of the dissenters of the three leading denomina¬ 
tions ; to these are readily aggregated all who are dissenters in cha¬ 
racter, temper, and disposition, though not belonging to any of their 
congregations;—that is, all the restless people who resemble them, of 
all ranks and all parties—Whigs, and even Tories ;—the whole race of 
half-bred speculators;—all the Atheists, Deists, and Socinians ;—all 
those who hate the clergy, and even the nobility;—a good many 
among the married people;—the East Indians, almpst to a man, 
who cannot bear to find that theij^iresent importance docs not bear a 
proportion to their wealth.—These latter have united themselves info 
one great, and, in my opinion, fbrmidable club,* which, though now 

* “ Originally called the Bengal Club, but since opened to persons from the other Presi¬ 
dencies, for the purpose of consolidating the whole Indian interest.” 
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quiet, may be brought into action with considerable unanimity and 
force.*” 

This is a pretty accurate account of the state of the public mind, 
both.in Kugiand and France, at the close of the year 1791, as far as 
it was affected by the influence of revolutionary principles. 

* Thoughts on Trench Affairs, inserted in the third volume of Mr. Burke’s Work, the 
(juaito edition, p. l(i, 18 . 
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Opening of the Session of Parliament—Speech from the Throne—Motion for the Address 
opposed by Mr. Fox—Applies to himself a passage in the Speech—Condemns the inter¬ 
ference of Government in the negotiation between Russia and the Porte—Is supported by 
Mr. Grey—Answered by Mr. Pitt, who impute the failure of that interference to the arts 
of Opposition—Mr. Pitt opens the budget for the year 1792 —Prosperous state of the 
Finances—Proposes the repeal of the taxes on female servants; on carts am) waggons; on 
small houses, and on candles—His philosophical investigation of the causes ot National 
Prosperity—Debate on the Lottery—Motion for the gradual abolition of the Slave-Trade 
carried—New System of Police introduced—Discussion on the Subject; its beneficial 
effects demonstrated by experience, in flic diminution of the nuinlier of capital punishments. 
—Society of Friends of the People--Names of some of its Member!*—Fstablished for the 
avowed purpose of procuring a reform in Parliament—Mr. Grey, a member of this Soci¬ 
ety, gives notice, in the House, of a motion proposed to be made in the next Session for 
a Parliamentary Reform—Mr. Pitt’s speech on the occasion—Deprecates the discussion at 
such a time, and points out its evil effects—Declares his own sentiments on the question— 
A vows a change in his opinions—Explains its cause and nature—Expresses his resolution to 
oppose nil wild attempts at innovation—Is answered by Mr. Fox, who vindicates the New 
Society—The Society censured by Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham—Approved by Mr. 
Sheridan—Danger of such attempts at this period—Democratic publications—The people 
asserted to be the sole; source of power, and the only legitimate founders of Government— 
Consequences of this doctrine, as applied to the British Monarchy—System of Representa¬ 
tion reviled, and the House of Commons libelled—Similar opinions advanced by another 
writer on the French Revolution—Appearance of the second part of Paine’s Rights of Man 
—The London Corresponding Society—Dissemination of dangerous principles—Mr. Pitt’s 
repugnance to coercive measures—Cause of that repugnance—Is subdued by the very prin¬ 
ciple which gave birth to it—Ho resolves to issue a Proclamation against the seditious So¬ 
cieties—Copy of it previously shewn to the leaders of the Whig Party—Mr. Fox’s mo¬ 
tion in favour of the Unitarians—Sujjyphrted on abstract principles—Opposed by Mr. 
Burke, who reprobate such a mode of argument—Points out the dangerous principles and 
conduct of the Unitarians—comments on their proceedings at a late meeting—Remarks on 
the speech of Doctor Towers at the Unitarian meeting—Mr. William Smith avows him¬ 
self an Unitarian, defends the Society, declares them to be unconnected with all other So¬ 
cieties, and pronounces them to be the firm friends of Government—The motion opposed by 
Mr. Pitt—Rejected by the House—Mr. Whitbread’s motion on the Birmingham riots—His 
panegyric on the Dissenters—His censure of the Magistrates—Mr. Dundas answers him, and 
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exculpates the Magistrates —Motion rejected—Object of the motion—Mr. William Smith’s 
assertions, respecting the Unitarians disproved by authentic documents—Chauvelin’s irre¬ 
gular correspondence with Lord Grenville on the King’s Proclamation—Faslchood of Mr. 
Chauvelin’s statement demonstrated—Is properly reproved by Lord Grenville—Debates on 
the Proclamation in the House of Commons—Address—Opposed by Mr. Grey, whoproposes 
an Amendment—Proclamation condemned by the Opposition—Mr. Grey’s virulent invec¬ 
tive against Mr. Pitt—Treated with contempt by the Minister—Address supported by 
Lord North, and other members of the Whig Party—Carried—Debates on the same 
Subject in the House of Lords—Speech of the Prince of Wales in support of the Address— 
The Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer, and other Peers of the same Party, vote with the 
Ministers—The Lords concur in the Address—Mr. Pitt wishes for an Union of Parties— 
Strange conduct of Lord Thurlow in the House of Lords—Opposes Mr. Pitt’s Revenue-Bill, 
and abuses the authors of it —Opposes the New Forest Timber-Hill—Charges the Ministers 
with having bet rayed their Sovereign—is answered by Lord Grenville—Mr. Pitt’s repre¬ 
sentation to the King—Parliament prorogued—The Great Seal taken from Lord Thurlow 
—Mr. Pitt makes overtures to the leaders of the Whig Party—They fail through the 
arrogant pretensions of Mr. Fox—Remarks on Mr. Fox’s conduct on this occasion—State 
of the Ministry—Political character of Lord Thurlow. 

[1792 ] The Parliament was opened by the King on the last day 
of January. In the speech from the Throne, not the smallest allusion 
was made to the situation of France. The treaties of peace between 
the Emperor of Germany and the Turks, and between the Empress of 
Russia and the Turks, were mentioned, and a hope expressed, that 
tranquillity would soon be restored to the British possessions in the 
East. Ilis Majesty observed, that the friendly assurances which he 
received from foreign powers, and the general state of affairs in Eu¬ 
rope, appeared to promise, to his subjects, the continuance of their 
present tranquillity. And this consideration led him to think that 
some immediate reduction might safely be made in our naval and mi¬ 
litary establishments.* The speech concluded with an appropriate 
and seasonable eulogy on the British constitution. It was trlily ob¬ 
served, that the continued and progressive prosperity of the country 
must operate as the strongest encouragement to a spirit of useful in¬ 
dustry, among all classes of the community; and, above all, must 
confirm and increase their steady and zealous attachment to that con¬ 
stitution, which had been found, by long experience, to unite the in- 

* The speech also announced the marriage of the Duke of York with the eldest daughter 
of tire King of Prussia, which had been celebrated at the close of the preceding year. 
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estimable blessings of liberty anrl order, and to which, under the fa¬ 
vour of Providence, all our other advantages were principally to be 
ascribed. 

The motion for the usual address to the King was strongly combated 
by the opposition, whose censures of the conduct of ministers were 
principally directed to their interference in the negotiation between 
Russia and Turkey. Mr. Pox, in particular, accused them of having 
acted, on that occasion, neither with honour nor with delicacy; and 
complimented the minority on the resistance of that measure against 
which the voice of the nation spoke so loudly; a measure, however, 
most wise and politic, and the failure of which was solely imputable 
to his own unconstitutional and most unjustifiable conduct. He con¬ 
sidered the praise of the British constitution, contained in the speech 
from the Throne, as conveying an indirect censure, upon himself and 
his friends, as not sufficiently convinced of its freedom from all de¬ 
fects and imperfections, and as imputing disloyalty to every one who 
‘ wished for a reformation of abuses. But he disclaimed all desire of 
imitating those who had overturned a constitution so radically bad as 
that of Prance, and who had justly run all hazards to destroy it. The 
constitution of Great Britain was, on the contrary, fundamentally 
good, and merited, therefore, the efforts of all honest and loyal sub¬ 
jects to preserve it. It was unjust, then, he contended, to insinuate 
that those who approved of the destruction of despotism in Prance, 
would rejoice in the downfall of the British constitution. 

Why the imputation of our national prosperity to the blessings of 
our free constitution should be considered by Mr. Pox, and his friends, 
as an implied censure upon their principles, is not very easy to con¬ 
ceive. And the extraordinary sensibility displayed on this occasion, 
the eagerness to enter on a defence where no attack was made, was 
well-calculated to excite suspicions where they had not before existed. 

Mr. Fox next adverted to the riots at Birmingham, censured the 
magistrates, condemned the populace, panegyrised Dr. Priestley, and 
represented the whole body of Dissenters as staunch friends to the 

k 2 
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constitution, and zealous in its defence! The censures of other mem¬ 
bers of the opposition, particularly those of Mr. Grey, extended to the 
hopes held out in the speech of the speedy termination of hostilities in 
the East, which he stigmatized as delusive and unfounded. Mr. 
Dundas, however, shewed that they were fully justified by the actual 
state of affairs in that country, which he represented as most pro¬ 
sperous. 

Mr. Pitt defended the speech against every attack; and justified 
the conduct of ministers, in respect to the differences between Russia 
and the Porte. Their object had been the preservation of that balance 
between the different powers which was essential to the security of the 
whole. And, had no unexpected and improper obstruction been 
thrown in his way, Mr. Pitt maintained that tin? negotiation which he 
had undertaken would have been brought to a successful issue; but 
the popular clamour which had been industriously excited against it, 
and the unseasonable opposition which he had experienced, encouraged 
Russia to resist the demands of the British government, and caused* 
the negotiation to fail. What that opposition was has already been 
shewn, but it required more than ordinary confidence to renew the 
subject at this period, and to make such unconstitutional conduct 
the theme of discussion, and a matter of boast. A majority of one 
hundred and fifteen gave their sanction to the address. Still the 
opposition were not discouraged by this rebuff". It was a thing so new 
to them to have the voice of the nation with them upon any one topic, 
that they seemed resolved to make the most of it. They accordingly 
renewed the debates on the Russian armament, its object, and desti¬ 
nation, several times in the course of the two following months, and 
even censured Mr. Pitt for that failure which they knew to be solely 
imputable to the intrigues of Mr. Fox, and his ambassador, Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Pitt repelled the charges preferred against him, and defended his 
conduct on the same grounds which he had before advanced, in similar 
discussions ; and all the motions of his opponents were lost by decisive 
majorities. 

On the 17th of February, Mr. Pitt laid his annual statement of the 
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finances ot tne country before the House of Commons, in one of the 
longest and most able speeches which he had ever delivered on a simi¬ 
lar occasion.—The first point to which he called the attention of the 
committee, was the probable amount of the future income of the 
country. The produce of the permanent taxes in the year ending on 
the 5th of January, 1792 , lie stated to be 14,132,000/.; which, with 
the addition of 2,558,000/. (the average amount of the land and malt 
taxes), made the total revenue of the year 16,690,000/.; to which an 
addition of 40,000/. from the produce of certain temporary taxes, was 
to be made, increasing the total to 16,730,000/. This sum was shewn, 
by statements produced to the House, to exceed the average produce 
of the four preceding years by half a million; of the two preceding 
years by 100,000/;—and of the three preceding years, as well as the 
produce of the year immediately preceding, by 300,000/. Mr. Pitt 
proposed to rest his computation on the average sum of four years, 
being 16,212,000/. which might, in his opinion, be safely assumed, as 
not being likely to exceed the permanent annual revenue of the 
•country. 

He then proceeded to state the amount of the annual expenditure, 
with some additions, on the one hand, since the last calculation, for 
a provision for some of the younger branches of the Royal Family, and 
for the government of U pper Canada; and with some reductions on 
the other, which he hoped to be able to make in the army and navy, 
which left a total of 15,811,000/. Thus it appeared, that there would 
remain a disposeable annual surplus of about 400,000/. alter defray¬ 
ing the expence of all the establishments, and applying the annual 
million to the reduction of the National Debt. This surplus, Mr. Pitt 
proposed, in the present year, to appropriate to the farther reduction 
of the National Debt; and, at the same time, to repeal the temporary 
duty on malt, and certain permanent taxes, to the amount of about 
200,000/. The taxes to which he vadverted were, that upon female 
servants, which produced 31,000/. ; the tax upon carts and waggons, 
which yielded 30,000/.; the tax upon houses having less than seven 
windows, which amounted to 56,000/.; and the tax of a halfpenny per 
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pound on candles, which brought in 106,000/.; making the aggregate 
amount of the taxes, to be repealed, 223,000/. 

He then shewed the progressive increase of the revenue, by the aug¬ 
mented produce of the duties upon all the principal objects of taxation, 
and the growing prosperity of the country, by the increase of the 
exports and imports.—In 1782, the imports, according to the valuation at 
the Custom-house, amounted to 9,714,000/.; and they had gradually 
increased, in each succeeding year, till, in the year 1790, they rose to 
19,130,000/. The export of British manufactures, which forms a more 
important ground of exultation, and a more decisive criterion of 
national prosperity, amounted, in 1782, to 9,919,000/., and in 1790 to 
16,420,000/.;—and, including the foreign articles re-exported, the 
aggregate amount of the exports, from the British ports, in 1790, was 
20,120,000/.—And there was every reason to believe, that the internal 
trade of the country had kept equal pace with its foreign trade. 

Ml'. Pitt, leaving the dry calculations of finance, now entered into 
a philosophical investigation of the causes which had produced such 
beneficial effects. The first, and most obvious, notion which every 
man’s mind would suggest to him was, that they arose from the natural 
industry and energy of the country;—but what was it which had 
enabled that industry and energy to act with such peculiar vigour, and 
so far beyond the example of former periods ?—The improvement which 
had been made in the mode of carrying on almost every branch of 
manufacture, and the degree to which labour had been abridged, by 
the invention and application of machinery, had, undoubtedly, had a 
considerable Share in producing such important effects. There had 
also been seen, during these periods, more than at any former time, 
the effect of one circumstance, which had principally tended to raise 
this country to its mercantile pre-eminence—that peculiar degree of 
credit which, by a two-fold opera&on, at once gave additional facility 
and extent to the transactions of our merchants at home, and enabled 
them to obtain a proportionable superiority in the markets abroad. 
This advantage had been mpst conspicuous during the latter parts of the 
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periods referred to, and was constantly increasing, in proportion to the 
prosperity which it contributed to create. 

In addition to these causes, the exploring and enterprising spirit of 
our merchants had been displayed in the extension of our navigation 
and our fisheries, and the acquisition of new markets in different parts 
of the world; and these efforts had received material assistance from 
the additional intercourse with France, in consequence of the com¬ 
mercial treaty ; an intercourse which, though checked and abated by 
the existing distractions in that kingdom, had furnished a great addi¬ 
tional incitement to industry and exertion. 

But there was still another cause, even more satisfactory than these, 
because it was of a still more extensive and permanent nature ; that 
constant accumulation of capital—that continual tendency to increase 
the operation of which was universally seen, in a greater or less propor¬ 
tion, whenever it was not obstructed by some public calamity, or by 
some mistaken and mischievous policy ; but which must be conspicuous 
and rapid indeed, in any countrywhich had once arrived at an advan¬ 
ced state of commercial prosperity. Simple, and obvious, as this 
principle was, and felt and observed as it must have been, in a greater 
or Jess degree, even from the earliest periods, Mr. Pitt doubted, 
whether it had ever been fully developed and sufficiently explained, 
but in the writings of an author of our own times, (Dr. Adam Smith, 
in his Treatise on the Wealth of Nations) whose extensive knowledge 
of detail, and depth of philosophical research, would, he thought, fur¬ 
nish the best solution t6 every question connected with the history of 
commerce, or with the systems of political economy. This accumu¬ 
lation of capital arose from the continued application, of a part at 
least, of the profit obtained in each year, to increase the capital to be 
employed in a similar mariner, and with continued profit, in the year 
following. The great mass of the property of the nation was thus 
constantly increasing at compound interest; the progress of which, 
in any considerable period, was what at first view, would appear 
incredible. Great as had been the effects of that cause already, they 
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must be greater in future; for its powers were augmented in propor¬ 
tion as they were exerted. 


Mohilitalr vigel, viresque acquirit eundo. 

It might, indeed, as we had ourselves experienced, be checked or 
retarded by particular circumstances;—it might, for a time,, be inter¬ 
rupted, or even overpowered ; but, where there was a fund of produc¬ 
tive labour and active industry, it could never be totally extinguished. 
In the season of the severest calamity and distress, its operations would 
still counteract and diminish their effects;—in the first returning inter¬ 
val of prosperity, it would be active to repair them. If a period of 
continued tranquillity were looked to, the difficulty would be to 
imagine limits to its operation. None could, be found, while there 
existed at home any one object of skill or industry short of its utmost 
possible perfection ;—one spot of ground in the country, capable of 
higher cultivation and improvementor while there remained abroad 
an/ iiew market that could be explored, or any existing market that 
could be extended. From the intercourse of commerce, it would, in 
some measure, participate in the growth of other nations, in all the 
possible varieties of their situations. The rude wants of countries 
emerging irom barbarism, and the artificial and increasing demands of 
luxury and refinement, would equally open new sources of treasure, and 
new fields of exertion, in every state of society, and in the remotest 
quarters of the globe. It was this principle which, according to the 
uniform result of history and experience, maintained, on the whole, in 
spite pf the vicissitudes of fortune, and the disasters of empires, a con¬ 
tinued source of progressive improvement in the general order of the 
world. 


These circumstances, which appeared to Mr. Pitt to have contributed 
most immediately to our natiom^irosperity, were again connected with 
others yet more important.—They were obviously and necessarily con¬ 
nected with the duration of peace, the continuance of which, on a 
secure and permanent footing, must ever be the first object of the 
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foreign policy of this country. They were connected still more with 
its internal tranquillity, and with the natural effects of a free, but well- 
regulated, government. What was it, he asked, which had produced, 
in the last hundred years, so rapid an advance, beyond what could be 
traced in any other period of our history ? What but that, during that 
time, under the mild and just government of the illustrious princes of 
the family now on the throne, a general calm had prevailed through 
the country, beyond what was ever before experienced ; and we had 
also enjoyed, in greater purity and perfection, the benefit of those 
original principles of our constitution, which were ascertained and 
established by the memorable events which closed the preceding cen¬ 
tury? This was the great and governing cause, the operation of which 
had given scope to all the other circumstances which had been enume¬ 
rated. 

It was this union of liberty with law, which, by raising a barrier, 
equally firm, against the encroachments of power, and the violence of 
popular commotion, afforded to property its just security, produced the 
exertion of genius and labour, the extent and solidity of credit, the 
circulation and increase of capital, which formed and upheld the 
national character, and set in motion all the springs which actuated 
the great mass of the community, through all its various descriptions. 

The laborious industry of those useful and extensive classes,— 
the peasantry and yeomanry of the country; the skill and inge¬ 
nuity of the artificer; the experiments and improvements of the 
wealthy proprietor of land; the bold speculations, and successful 
adventures, of the opulent merchant and enterprizing manufacturer; 
these were all to be traced to the same source, and all derived from 
hence both their encouragement and their reward. On this point, 
therefore, said Mr. Pitt, let us principally fix our attention, let us 
preserve this first and most essentiaf%bject, and every other is in 
our power! Let us remember, that the love of the constitution, 
though it acts as a sort of natural instinct in the hearts of Englishmen, 
is strengthened by reason and reflection ; that it is a constitution which 
we pot merely admire from traditional reverence, which we do not. 

VOL. II. L 
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flatter from prejudice or habit, but which we cherish and value, be¬ 
cause we know that it practically secures the tranquillity and welfare 
both of individuals and of the public, and provides, beyond any other 
frame of government which has ever existed, for the real and useful 
ends which form, at once, the only true foundation, and the only 
rational object, of all political societies. 

Having drawn his calculations to a close, and fully developed the 
principles out of which the national prosperity had grown to its present 
gigantic size, Mr. Pitt drew the forcible and just inference, that the 
scene which was then exhibited to the contemplation of the House, was 
not the transient effect of accident, not the shortlived prosperity of a 
day, but the general and natural result of regular and permanent 
causes. The season of our severe trial was a^an end, and we were at 
length relieved, not only from the dejection and gloom which had, a 
few years before, hung over the country, but from the doubt and 
uncertainty which, even for a considerable time after our prospect had 
begun to brighten, still mingled with the hopes and expectations of the 
public. We might yet, indeed, be subject to those fluctuations which 
often happen in the affairs of great nations, and which it was impossible 
to calculate or foresee; but, as far as there could be any reliance on 
human speculations, we had the best ground, from the experience of 
the past, to look with satisfaction to the present, and with confidence 
to the future.—“ Nunc demum redit animus , gilm non spem modd ae 
Dotum securitas publica , sed ipsius voti jiduciam et robur assumpserit 
This was a state not of hope only, but of attainment; not barely the 
encouraging prospect of future advantage, but the solid and immediate 
benefit of present and actual possession. 

This was a fit subject for congratulation to the country, and after he 
had dwelt on it for a short time, Mr. Pitt concluded a most eloquent, 
animated, and argumentativ*speech, with an anxious and fervent 
prayer, that at that period of success, for the sake of the present age, 
and of posterity, there might be no intermission in that vigilant atten¬ 
tion of Parliament to every object connected with the revenue, the 
resources, and the credit of the state, which had carried us through all 
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our difficulties, and led to this rapid and wonderful improvement; that, 
still keeping pace with the exertions of the legislature, the genius and 
spirit, the loyalty and public virtue, of a great and free people, might 
long deserve, and (under the favour of Providence) might ensure, the 
continuance of this unexampled prosperity ; and that Great Britain 
might thus remain, for ages, in the possession of those distinguished 
advantages, under the protection and safeguard of that constitution, to 
which (as had been truly asserted from the Throne) they were princi¬ 
pally to be ascribed, and which was indeed the great source, and the 
best security, of all that could be dear and valuable to a nation. 

After some sarcastic remarks from Mr.'TSheridan, in his usual style, 
and a few observations from Mr. Fox, several resolutions, proposed by 
Mr. Pitt, for the repeal W the different taxes to which he had referred 
in his speech, w^re carried without a division, and a bill ordered to be 
prepared for giving effect to the same. 

A Lottery being the means suggested by Mr. Pitt for raising a distinct 
sum, a debate took place on the subject, in the committee of supply, 
early in the month of March. Many strong arguments were pressed 
by the opposition against this mode of raising money, on the ground of 
its tendency to produce a spirit of gambling among the lower orders of 
society, highly injurious 1 to their comforts, pernicious to their morals, 
and destructive of their habits of industry. It was, on the other hand, 
contended, that those evils arose from the abuse of the practice, and 
not from its use; that the regulations which had been adopted for their 
suppression had already been attended with beneficial effects ; that if 
other means of correction should be found necessary, it would've easy 
to adopt them; and that, as this was the most easy method of raising 
money, because it occasioned the imposition of no new burthen .upon 
the people, but was rendered productive by the spontaneous contribu¬ 
tions of the public, it ought not to III lightly given up Jt admits 
not of dispute, however, that if the abuses of lotteries cannot be 
wholly eradicated by legislative provisions, the lotteries themselves 
ought to be totally abandoned; for no consideration of emolument can 
be put in competition with the morals of a nation; and no minister 

L '2 
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can be justified, on either civil or religious grounds, in rendering the 
latter subservient to the former. 

At the beginning of April, Mr. Wilberforce again brought the 
question of the Slave-Trade before the House, when Mr. Pitt took a 
decided part in favour of its immediate abolition. Though he did not 
rise till a very late period of the debate, he spoke at great length, and 
with great energy, exhausting all the stores of his mind, and all the 
powers of his eloquence to induce the House to concur with him in his 
opinion of the question. Mr. JDundas’s motion, however, for abolish¬ 
ing the trade gradually, instead of immediately, was carried by a 
majority of sixty-eight. The subject was revived on the last day of 
the same month, when the period of abolition became the only ground 
of difference; and, after some debate, Lord Mornington’s motion, 
which Mr. Pitt supported for fixing that period at theJirst of January s 
1795, was rejected, and Sir Edward Knatchbull’s motion, for substi¬ 
tuting the same day in the subsequent year, was adopted. 

'This was the time chosen for introducing a new system of police 
into the metropolis, or rather for taking the administration 4 of justice* 
in the capital and its vicinity, out of the venal hands into which it had 
fallen of late, and entrusting it to magistrates to be appointed by the 
King, and to receive a stipulated salary for their attendance, to be 
regulated by Parliament. The motive of this change arose out of the 
scandalous venality which many of the magistrates had displayed, and 
the consequent mal-practices of various kinds to which it necessarily, 
gave birth, in contempt of law, and to the disgrace of justice.—Nor 
could this prolligacy excite wonder, when it was known that men of 
the lowest class, destitute of education, ignorant of law, and possessing 
not a single qualification for the office, were, by some strange and 
unaccountable neglect, put in the commission, of the peace. When 
the measure was submitted to*J?arliament, it was opposed, in the first 
place, as a matter of course, because it originated with ministers; and, 
secondly, because it was maintained to have a direct tendency to 
increase the influence of the Crown, by creating an additional number 
of places, at the disposal of the government; and a body of magistrates 
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subservient to the will of the Minister. Some of the powers, too, which 
the Bill was intended to delegate over vagabonds who could give no 
satisfactory account of themselves, and of their mode of life, and over 
known thieves whom the Police constables were authorized to appre¬ 
hend at any place of public resort, whither they might be reasonably 
believed to have repaired for the purpose of committing their depre¬ 
dations, were strongly objected to, as unwarrantable infringements on 
the liberty of the subject. 

Suggestions, like these, seldom fail to become popular, for the 
people generally look at the superficies of things without submitting to 
the trouble of investigating causes, or of examining the nature of 
probable effects. In the present instance, however, the good sense 
of the public prevailed over the prejudiced representations of individuals, 
and the Parliament consented to make the experiment; for, as an 
experiment, the bill was intended; and, on that account, its duration 
was limited to five years. The measure has been found by experience 
most fully to answer the purpose for which it was framed. Every 
temptation to peculation is removed by the obligation to account, on 
oath, to the government, for all fees taken at the respective public 
offices, established by the act;—which fees are devoted to the public 
use; while, from tire first establishment of this system to the present 
time, a period of sixteen years, not a single action or complaint has 
been preferred against any one of the magistrates, for misconduct, or 
for any breach of duty; while the apprehensions professed, respecting 
their subserviency to the minister of the day, have been proved to be 
destitute of foundation. Great public benefits, too, have been derived 
from the measure, in the diminution of capital offences, and in the pro¬ 
gressive decrease of capital punishments;* an object of great importance 
to every state. Still, if cannot be denied that regulations of police 
are, in a greater or less degree, of necessity, encroachments on the 
liberty of the subject;—and, therefoi^ it is that, in all free countries, 
the police is much more lax, and crimes much more frequent, than in 
arbitrary States. The only principle, indeed,"on which a severe police 
can fee defended, is that on which all criminal laws are founded, the 

* See Appendix (A). 
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necessity of rendering the interests of individuals subservient to the 
general good. And, in the overgrown and crowded metropolis of a 
commercial country, it would be impossible to afford that protection 
to persons, and to property, which is one of the main objects of all 
civil government, without a strong restrictive and corrective police. 

The reform thus introduced into the administration of justice, in the 
capital, was attempted by Mr. Grey, to be extended to the Parlia¬ 
mentary representation of the country. This latter design originated 
with a society newly established, arrogating to themselves, as it were 
exclusively, the appellation of Friends of the Feoplc ; and consisting of 
several members of the House of Commons, some men of undoubted 
respectability, and others of various descriptions,—Men of Letters, 
Presbyterians, Catholics, and Unitarians.—At the head of them was 
placed Mr. Grey himselfthe Earl of Lauderdale, the present Duke 
of Bedford, Sir John Throckmorton, Mr. Baker, Mr. Lambton, Mr. 
Whitbread, and Mr. Erskine; Mr. Mackintosh (the present Recorder 
of Bombay), Mr. Malcolm Laing, the Scottish Historian, Mr. William 
Smith, Mr, Dennis O’Brien, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. William Fullarton, 
General Macleod, Mr. Carpenter Smith, Dr. Kippis, Dr. Towers, Mr. 
J. H. Stone, (afterwards the memorable correspondent of Dr. Priestley, 
and the gallant, or husband, of Miss Helen Maria Williams,) and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, were among the leading members of this society. 
The professed object of their association, as set forth in a well-written 
address, published about this time, was to obtain Parliamentary 
Reform, by extending the right of suffrage, and by shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. It was in conformity with one of their reso¬ 
lutions that Mr. Grey, on the 30th of April, gave notice of his intention 
to submit to the consideration of the House of Commons, in the course 
of the next session, a motion respecting a reform in the represen¬ 
tation of the people.—Upon thisyptimation, Mr.Pittimmediately rose, 
admitting that he was not strictly regular in entering into any observa¬ 
tions on the mere notice of a motion, and appealing to the chair, 
whether or no he should^articulate a syllable. A call, however, ifrorn 
various parts of the House expressive of a desire to hear him, induced 
him to proceed. If ever there was an occasion, he said, in which the 
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mind of every man, who had any feeling for the present, or hope for 
he future, happiness of this country, should be interested, the present 
was the time for its exertion.—The present was the time in which the 
whole House should lose sight of form in the regulation of debate, and 
apply, at once, to the substance of the subject. Nothing could be 
said, nothing could be whispered, on such a subject, at such a time, 
which did not involve questions of the most extensive, the most serious, 
the most lasting, importance to the people oitthis country, to the very 
being of the State. lie had other motives, he confessed, besides the 
general importance of the subject, to say a few words now upon it. 
It was a question on which he had thought attentively. He was 
unwilling to weary the House with many observations on his own 
conduct, or on what seemed not exactly to correspond with what he 
had professed in the earliest part of his public life, because he was 
convinced that the question to be brought forward on this subject 
would involve something more than the character, the fortune, the 
connection, the liberty, or the life, of any individual. It might affect 
the peace and tranquillity which, under the favour of Providence, this 
country had for a long time enjoyed, in a superior degree, perhaps, to 
any part of the habitable globe. It might affect us, who, from the 
time of general darkness and bondage to the present hour, had sat 
quietly, perceiving other nations struggling with tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion, while we enjoyed our freedom ; it might even bring us into anar¬ 
chy and confusion, worse, if possible, than if we had to contend with 
despotism itself. 

He thought the country should know what the opinions of public 
men were upon the subject now before them, and how they felt at this 
moment. He confessed they had a peculiar right to know, from him, 
his opinion on the question of Parliamentary Reform. He could, have 
wished, that a subject,of this immense importance had been brought 
forward at a time when he was persortllly more able to take an active 
part in a debate than at present; but, above all, on a day on which 
the House had no other matter to attend ttf* He also wished that 
Mr. Grey had brought it forward on some distinct proposition, stated 
to the House, that they might, early in the next session of Parliament, 
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take the whole question into consideration; in which case he should, 
perhaps, have reserved himself till the day appointed for the discussion 
of the question ; but, as this was a general notice without any specific 
«* proposition, he felt no difficulty in asserting, in the most decisive 
terms, that he objected both to the time and the mode in which the 
business was brought forward. He felt this subject so deeply, that he 
must speak on it without any reserve. He would, therefore, confess 
that, in one respect, he had changed his opinion on the subject, and he 
was not afraid to own it. He retained his opinion of the propriety of 
a reform in Parliament, if it could be obtained without danger or 
mischief, by a general concurrence, pointing, harmlessly, at its object. 
But he confessed lie was afraid, at this moment, that, if agreed on 
by that House, the security of all the blessings we enjoyed would be 
shaken to the foundation. He acknowledged he was not sanguine 
enough to hope that a reform, at this time, could safely be attempted. 
His object always had been, but now was most particularly so, to give 
permanence to that which we actually enjoyed, rather than seek to 
remove any subsisting grievances. He conceived, that the beautiful 
system of our constitution, and the only security for the continuance 
of it, was in the House of Commons; but he was sorry to say, that 
security was imperfect while there were persons who thought that the 
people were not adequately represented in Parliament. It was 
essential to the happiness of thb people, that they should be convinced, 
that they, and the members of that House, felt an identity of interest; 
that the nation at large, and the representatives of the people, held a 
conformity of sentiment:—this was the essence of a proper repre¬ 
sentative assembly ; under this legitimate authority, a people could be 
said to be really free; and this was a state in which the true spirit of 
proper democracy could be said to subsist. This was the only mode 
by which freedom and good order could be well united. If attempts 
were made to go beyond this, they ended in a wild state of nature, 
which mocked the name of liberty, and by which the human character 
was degraded, instead of being free. He once thought, and he still 
thought, upon the point'Af the representation of the Commons, that if 
some mode could be adopted, by which the people could have any addi¬ 
tional security for a continuance of the blessings which they now enjoyed, 
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it would be an improvement in the constitution of the country. This 
was the extent of his object; further than this he never wished to go; 
and if this could be obtained, without the risk of losing what we 
possessed, he should think it wise to make the experiment. When he 
said this, it was not because he believed there was any existing griev¬ 
ance felt at this hour in the country. On the contrary, he believed 
that, at this moment, we actually did enjoy as much happiness as we 
could, or that a rational man ought to, hope for; and if he said other¬ 
wise, he should be dealing unfairly with the House, \yith the public, 
and with himself; for these were his genuine feelings, lie thought that 
we were in a state of prosperity and progressive improvement, seldom 
equalled, never excelled, by any nation, at any period in the history 
of the world. 

Mr. Pitt then adverted to the time and mode selected for the dis¬ 
cussion of the question.,. Upon these points every rational man hat! two 
things to consider; first, the probability of success ; and, secondly, the 
risk to be run by the attempt: upon the latter consideration, he owned 
his apprehensions were very great; he feared the commotions which 
might follow the attempt; and, looking at it in both points of view, he 
saw nothing but discouragement. lie perceived no chance of succeed¬ 
ing in the attempt in the first place, but saw great danger of anarchy 
and confusion in the second. It was tru$ he had made some attempts 
upon this subject himself, but at what time? What were the circum¬ 
stances in which he mad! them? There was then a general apprehen¬ 
sion, which was now, he thanfc&d God, referred to rather as a matter of 
history than as any tiding else, all fear of danger being entirely removed; 
but there was then a general feeling, that we were upon the verge of a 
public national bankruptcy, and a strong sense was entertained of 
practical grievances. This was at the conclusion of the American war, 
succeeding a period* w%n the influenceof the Crown was declared to 
have increased; to be increasing, and that it ought to be diminished. 
Many thought, and he wd»*of the number, that, unless there was a 
better connection between The Parliament and the people, and an 
uniformity of sentiment between them, the safety of the country would 
be endangered. Many moderate men, however, there werfc at that 
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time, who admitted the existence of abuses which required correction, 
but who, having maturely weighed the state of the case, even as it 
stood then, were of opinion, that although some evil was to be found, 
yet that, on the whole, the good preponderated, and, therefore, from a 
fear of possible consequences, they voted against his plan of reform. 
If m such a time, and under such circumstances, moderate men thought 
in this way, what would they think under the present circumstances ? 
He put it hot only to that House, but also to the country at large, and 
he would ask alUmoderate men in it what were their feelings on the sub¬ 
ject at that moment ? lie believed that he could anticipate the answer 
—« This is not a time to make hazardous experiments.” Could the 
lessons which had been given to the world within a few years be for¬ 
gotten ? Could it be opposed that men felt this country, as now 
happily contrasted with others, to be in a deplorable condition ? Could 
it be expected that these moderate men would become converts to the 
new system attempted in another country?—^system which all men 
would reject. He hoped that such doctrine would not find many 
proselytes among the moderate and the peaceable; if noty there could 
be no hope of success, and, consequently, no wisdom in the attempt. 

But it seemed that there was a great number of persons in this 
country who wished for a reform in Parliament, and that they were 
increasing daily ; that their ntimber was grcafche was happy enough to 
doubt;—what their interest or their vigour would be, if called upon 
to exert themselves against the good sense aDd courage of the sober 
part of the community, he could not say,%or did it occasion him much 
apprehension. He did not mean to allude to tfye sentiments of any 
particular member of that House for the purpose/of being seyere; but 
when they came in the shape of advertisements-in newspapers, inviting 
the public, as it were, to repair to their staniWtd, and to join them, 
they should be reprobated, and the tendency of thefcr meetings exposed 
to the people in their true colours. He was willing, as lohg as he could? 
to allow gentlemen the best construction tl«lt could be put upon their 
actions, and to give them credit for their sentiments; but the adver¬ 
tisements he alluded to were sanctioned with the very name of the 
honourable gentleman "'who had given this notice. He would say that 
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there should be a great deal of activity on the part of the friends of 
our constitution, who ought to tak^ pains properly to address the pub¬ 
lic mind, and to keep it in that state which was necessary to preserve 
our present tranquillity. He had seen, with concern, that those gentle¬ 
men of whom he spoke, who were members of that House, were con¬ 
nected with others, who professed not reform only, but direct hostility 
to the very form of our government. This afforded grounds for sus¬ 
picion, that the motion for reform was nothing more than the prelimi¬ 
nary to the overthrow of the whole system of our present government. 
If they succeeded, they would overthrow, what he thought, the best 
constitution that was ever formed on the habitable globe. These con¬ 
siderations led him to wish the House to take great care that no 
encouragement should be given to any step tjpt might ultimately sap 
the very basis of our constitution. When he saw these opinions pub¬ 
lished, and knew them to be connected with others that were libels on 

v ■ 

the form of our government—the hereditary succession to the throne— 
the hereditary titles of our nobility—and which aimed at the destruc¬ 
tion of all subordination in the state, he confessed he felt no inclination 
to promise his support to the proposed motion for a Parliamentary 
Reform. It was to follow a madness which had been called liberty 
in another country; a condition at war with true freedom and good 
order; a state to which despotism itself was preferable;~a state in 
which liberty could not enlist for a day ^jf it appeared in the morning 
it must perish before sun-set. 

He begged leave to assure,the House that he thought it his duty, to 
the last hour of his life, to oppose, to the utmost of his power, attempts 
of this nature; so milch did he disapprove of the present attempt, that 

if he were called on to choose, either to hazard this, or for ever aban- 

■ 1’ ”, 

don all hopes or desi$$<;to have any reform at all, he should say he 
would have no ref^fm whatever; and he believed that, as a member of 
Parliament, as an Efhglishmap, as an honest man, it was his duty to 
make that declaration at oq£e. He wished Mr. Grey to reflect seriously 
on his character, and on the stake which he possessed in the country; 
and to consider how much might be lost by an indiscreet attempt upon 
the subject. He had thus, he said, made a sort of compendium of all 

to 2 
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tfie objections which he should submit to the House and to the public, 
if the motion should ever be made, and he concluded with an encomium 
on the,, British constitution, whipli he truly described as a monument 
of human wisdom, which had been hitherto the exclusive blessing of 
the English nation. 

This manly and decisive declaration of sentiment Mr. Pitt thought, 
and justly thought, the ferment which began to manifest itself in th e 
various clubs now established in the different parts of the country, the 
intercourse which many of them maintained with the factious societies 
in France, and the approbation which they loudly expressed even of the 
most violent principles which had been promulgated, and of the most 
atrocious proceedings which had taken place in that country, impera¬ 
tively required. He thus seized the first fair opportunity which occurred 
for avowing his opinions in the most^nnequivocal manner, in order to 
clear tl|jp principles, on which he had formerly acted, from all doubt and 
misapprehension, and to prevent any thoughtless people from being led 
away by the erroneous notion that, because, at a very different period, 
and under very different circumstances, he had stood forth the advocate 
of Parliamentary Reform, he would now appear the champion of any 
measure that might be proposed for that purpose, however different in 
its nature, and opposite in its tendency, to that plan which he had 
himself suggested. It requiifjyd no effort, in such a mind as Mr. Pitt 
possessed, to make an avowal which could not fail to expose him to 
obloquy and reproach, on the ground of steadiness and consistency; 
fortified as it was by conscious integrity^ and upheld by a strong sense 
of public duty. 

lie was briefly answered by Mr. Fox, who declared that he had been 
long convinced that the interest of the natioii ^demanded a reform in 
Parliament. The frequent opposition of sentiments between the people 
and their representatives proved to him that the nation was not fairl^ 
represented ; otherwise there would scldoog^f ever, exist such extreme 
variances between them, lie vindicated the society of the Friends of 
the People, and maintained that it consisted of as respectable indi¬ 
viduals as any who supported the ministry. He admitted that some 
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of its members were'violeut republicans;—but there were some minis¬ 
terialists much worse, decided adherents to arbitrary power. These last 
were the true authors of innovations, as they were termed,—as .if the 
constitution of this country was not erected upon perpetual changes 
of bad for good, and of good for better. But improvements were not 
to be confounded with innovations; tlj,e meaning of which word 
was always odious, as it conveyed an idea of alterations for the 
worse. 

It has been seen that some of its members were not only “ violent 
republicans;” though, as such, they must, of necessity, be hostile to 
the constitution of Great Britain, which is certainly not a republic,— 
but determined jacobins, intent on the establishment of a wild 
democracy, on the ruins of all the existing institutions of the country; 
—such, at least, were Lord Edw;jjd Fitzgerald, and Mr. John Harford 
Stone. Mr. Burke, who was aware of the inability of respectable and 
well-meaning men to "check such furious spirits in their democratic 
career, could not suffer the unfounded panegyrics of Mr. Fox to pass 
without appropriate censure.—lie severely reprobated the project 
entertained by these associated champions of reform, whom lie, not 
inaptly, compared to quacks, who offered preventive remedies when no 
disease was apprehended. Jlc warned the friends of the people to 
beware of reforms, of which, when onoe^egun, no human being could 
tell the termination. The kingdom was full of factious people, who, 
deluded by visionary speculations, longed to realize them at any cost; 
and would readily plunge the nation into blood and confusion, for the 
sake of establishing the systems of government with which they were 
enamoured. Mr. Windham, too, observed, that when reforms were 
proposed, grievances ought also to be duly weighed ; and if the remedy 
appeared to be worse^than the disease, it ought, in common prudence, 
to be rejected. T|jis was the languago of common sense, alike appli¬ 
cable to the concerns of domestic life, and to the complicated affairs of 
state. Its plain dictates, however, were not sufficient to satisfy the 
ardent patriotism of Mr. iisiieridan, who saw, in the creation of Peers, 
a sufficient reason for a reform in Parliament, and seemed to wonder 
that Mr. Pitt, having once been friendly to a plan of reform, under 
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circumstances particularly favourable to its adoption, should be 
inimical to any plan of reform, and under circumstances however 
unfavourable. 

In fact, however desirable a rational and practicable reform of those 
irregularities, and of those evils which time had engendered in the 
system of representation, might be, he would have been an unwise man, 
and a very bad minister, who could have thought of promoting it, at a 
period like the present, when the press groaned beneath the weight of 
publications, calculated and designed to alienate the affections of 
the people, from the constitution* and system of government under 
which the nation had increased in prosperity and happiness for cen¬ 
turies ; and to rouse them to similar acts of factious violence, and 
rebellious outrage, with those which had rendered France the scorn 
and the dread of surrounding sta^s. In some of these publica¬ 
tions the wildest notions of the democratic^ fanatics of France 
were not only seriously and gravely praised, as the emanations of 
superior wisdom, but most earnestly recommended to the adoption of 
Englishmen, thou|n the necessary consequence of their adoption must 
be a rooted enmity to their own form of government. One of these 
writers, after quoting an article of the new French constitution, on 
the sovereignty of the people, observes, wi$h equal ignorance and pre¬ 
sumption, “ The origin of p&'wer is here traced to its primary source; 
all power is declared to be derived from the people.— They have the 
only legitimate right to determine on the nature of that form of govern¬ 
ment, or constitution, which they themselves are to live under. They 
are the sole judges of the general good.”*^ Now, if this were true, it 
followed, of course, that the King of Great;"BritShi was an usurper,— 
that he and his Parliament had no right to mal^jiaws,—and that the laws 
themselves were all invalid.—In making the practical application of his 
principles to his own country, the author ha^ing®ohtrasted the French 
system of representation with the English, paving bestowed unqualified* 
praises on the first, and lavished indiscrimwjjj^ censure on the last, dedu¬ 
ces the following natural inference.—“ If what I have related is true, and 


* The French Constitutipn, with Remarks, &c. by Benjamin Flower, p. 110. 
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let any one deny it if he can, our representation, as it is called, is little 
else than a semblance, a form, a theory, a mockery, a Shadow, if not 
a nuisance.”—“ It is a matter of doubt whether the House of CommonSj 
all circumstances considered, is a blessing or a curse to the nation.”— 
“ The House of Commons, as at present constituted, is little more than 
an engine of corruption, in the hands of the Crown, or the minister's of 
the Crown, to accomplish measures which are often directly opposite to 
the interests of the people, and calculated to promote the purposes of 
ambition or despotism.”— It is easy to imagine what kind of reform such 
patriots would desire;—and it is much to be doubted whether even their 
own favourite panacea for all state £vils, universal suffrage, and annual 
Parliaments , would have satisfied them much longer than a cripled Monar¬ 
chy, and a degraded Monarch, satisfied the zealous reformers of Trance, 
whom they constantly held up to admiration, and to imitation. It could, 
however, admit of no doubt at that they aimed at no reform that 
was compatible with thp existence of the British constitution. 1 * Ijideed, 
to such a height was the revolutionary ardour carried, that it some¬ 
times degenerated into downright impiety.—In the introductory obser¬ 
vations to the work before quoted, the author indir^tly compares the 
authors of (lie Trench Revolution with the Saviour of the world; and 
the opposers and enemies of that event, to the Jews who consigned him 
to the cross; which Jews he |^stinguishes as “ the high church mob of 
that day/’-f' 


Another writer, quitting the peaceful paths of commerce for the 
rugged field of political contijoyersy, boldly declared the Trench Revo¬ 
lution “ to be the greatest and most glorious event that ever took place 
in the history*of the^orld/’ -as “ the only Revolution that had com¬ 
pletely respected the rigjip of mankind :” as “ the only Revolution that 
was likely to change the inject of ambition among men, and to con- 

■ * The abolition of episcopacy, (wjiich the King, it is gravely maintained, has a right to 
consent to, notwithstanding his coronation oath,) of all tests, and subscriptions, and of all laws 
for the punishment of blasphcmoiftN&ftacks on the Trinity , appear to have been among the 
favourite subjects of reform for whieu this writer so strenuously contended. And it is tolerably 
certain, that had his Parliamentary Reform taken place, those abuses would speedily have 
been cured. 

+ Introductory Observations, p. 3. 
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vert it into an emulation of superior wisdom and virtue, instead of a lust 
of power and conquest.”—And Uc declared it to be bis opinion, that 
“ to arraign such a Revolutiont*was to plead against mankind—to 
involve one’s-self in the crimen hcsie majestatis generis humani.”* 

Opinions of this nature, however erroneous, however absurd, and how¬ 
ever pernicious, so long as they continued merely speculative, were not 
proper subjects for the cognizance of government, who should never, 
without the existence of that necessity which rises superior to all com¬ 
mon measures of prudence, and to All common maxims of policy, being 
founded on the paramount principle of self-preservation, interfere with 
the freedom of the press.—But speculative opinions were of little value in 
the minds of these sanguine admirers of France, who valued them only for 
their general applicability to all countries, and who ardently wished to 
promote their application to our ow%—Thomas Paine, who had stood 
the foremost among these champions of reform, had lately published the 
second part of his system of demolition, for the avowed purpose of apply¬ 
ing the French principles to practice in Great Britain ; and so to tear up 
the monarchy, aristocracy, and clergy, root and branch. The seditious 
societies which had, by this time, increased in every part Of the king¬ 
dom, and more especially the London Corresponding Society, whose 
agents were both numerous and active, circulated this pestiferous pub¬ 
lication with incredible industry ; so that thetc wa#'scarcely^ town or 
village in the kingdom, into which it did not penetrate, and in which it 
was not spread. Its effects soon became visible;—the voice of dis¬ 
affection grew louder and louder;—and#there was good reason for 
apprehending a most pernicious change in^the sentiments and disposi¬ 
tion of the lower classes of society, whose credulity is grPat in propor¬ 
tion to the weakness of their judgment, w^ose passions are easily 
flattered, and whose understandings are easily Misled. 

Mr. Pitt’s education, the direction o£Jps studies, and the political 
principles which he had early imbibed, r^pered him extremely averse 
from the adoption of measures, which wctltito restrain either the free- 

* Letters on the Revolution of France, &c. by Thomas Christie, p. 59. 
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dom of opinion, or the liberty of the press. But this aversion £rew 
out of his veneration for, and attachment to, the constitution of his 
country; and where he saw that endangered by the very toleration 
which it granted; and the liberty which it conferred; directed to its 
subversion; his principles and his d€ty combined to lead him to the 
pursuit of such means as should appear necessary to secure it against 
the danger which threatened it. It was, therefore, determined to issue 
a proclamation, in order to put the nation on their guard, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to stop the circulation of this literary poison. A proclamation 
was accordingly published, on th£ 21sf of May, “ for preventing 
seditious meetings and writings.”^ It adverted to the attempts, by 
wicked and seditious writings, to excite groundless jealousies and dis¬ 
contents respecting the laws and constitution of the realm ; and to the 
correspondence entered into, with sundry persons in foreign parts, with 
a view to forward the same criminal purposes; it gave a solemn warning 
to all subjects, as they tendered their own happiness, and that of their 
posterity, to guard against all such attempts, which aimed at the sub¬ 
version of all regular government within this kingdom, and which were 
inconsistent with the peace and order of society ;—4uul it commanded 
all magistrates to make diligent inquiry, in order to discover the authors 
and printers of such wicked and seditious writings, and all others who 
should disperse the same; and to take effectual care to suppress and 
prevent aU riots, tumult#; and disorders,yvhich might be attempted to 
be raised or made by any person or persons. 

* 

A copy of this proclamation Mr. Pitt very prudently communicated 
to such members of the opposition as were known, or believed, to 
coincide with Mr.^urk^ymi the apprehensions which he entertained 
from the present posti|f^of affairs. And while it was under their con¬ 
sideration, and beforo|s4t was issued, Mr. Fox and Mr. Whitbread 
brought forward two ‘mmipus in the House of Commons, which gave 
rise to a discussion of som^ of those facts, a knowledge of which had 
principally induced the Mjmjgter to have recourse to the measure. On 
the 11th <Jf May, the fo$picr of these gentlemen, who suffered no 


* Sec Apcndix (B.) 
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opportunity to escape for the acquisition of popularity among dissen¬ 
ters of every denomination, stood jforth the champion of the Unitarians, 
who had petitioned the House for*® repeal of the penal statutes which 
it had been found necessary to enact against them about a century 
before; and which, though selddm enforced, still operated as some 
restraint upon them, and prevented them from attacking the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion, with the same hardihood, 
and the same licentiousness, which their own tenets were so well calcu¬ 
lated to inspire. Mr. Fox, in support of his motion for the repeal, 
as if enamoured of the theoretical reasoning of the French reformers, 
argued from the abstract principle of toleration, which he called upon 
the House to recognize, and to establish, as founded on the unalienable 
rights of man, without suffering any notions of political expediency, 
or of practical effects, to interfere with their decision.—He maintained 
that the resignation of any religious right (he should have said, the 
dereliction of any religious duty) was impossible; and he censured the 
established Church as inculcating the execrable doctrine of passive obe¬ 
dience and non-resistance; thence arguing, that as the church could 
not be obeyed without a breach of moral obligation, and even of 
positive law, (an assumption which no man, it is believed, ever thought 
of advancing but Mr. Fox, and which is as gross a libel upon the purest 
church in Christendom as was ever uttered, even by its most inveterate 
enemies,) it would be the height of injusticevto persecute any person 
for non-conformity to the establishment. 

The question was considered by Mr. Burke as presenting itself to 
the House rather in a political, than a theological, point of view.— 
lie, very wisely, disclaimed the idea of arguing on,jiany bulsocial rights, 
recognizing man only in a state of society. Disclaiming, therefore, all 
abstract reasoning, and metaphysical subtletp^ he confined hiittsdlf 
solely to those considerations which Mr.^bs hM deemed unworthy 
even of notice,--the prudence and policy qjpthe measure. He judged 
it proper to examine who the persons werbfft^om the House were called 
upon to relieve,—what their principles,—what their opiniSns,—what 
their connexions,—-and what was their conduct. He declared his 
repugnance to penalties |pr religious sentiments; but when those sen- 
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timents were blended with certain political tenets, which might lead to 
the destruction of the church and state, he thought it the indispensable 
duty of the House to pause. It appeared evident to him, from the 
writings of Dr. Priestley, that the Unitarians, avowed enemies to all 
ecclesiastical establishments, aimed «t the total subversion of the church. 
They had formed a society for the propagation of their opinions, and 
had raised a considerable fund for that purpose. Their principal object 
in the petition, then before the House, seemed to be, to obtain the 
countenance of Parliament by the recognition of their sect as a distinct 
and respectable body. 

Mr. Burke then adverted to certain proceedings of a meeting of 
Unitarians, in February, 17.91> at a tavern in the city,* when Dr* 

* The following account of this meeting appeared in one of the papers of the day, and was 
evidently drawn up by some members of the society. u Unitarian Society. —Yesterday, 
this Society dined together at the King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry; Dr. Priestley^jvas in the 
chair; and a number of the most distinguished gentlemen in the metropolis, of Unitarian prill* 
ciplcs, assisted in the temperate festivity of the day. 

“ This society is established for the purpose of promoting Christian knowledge, and the 
practice of virtue; and if we may judge from the enlightened and benevolent spirit which 
they manifested in this convivial meeting, the views of the institution will be promoted by 
example as well as precept ; as a proof of which we shall enumerate some of the toasts that were 
given from different parts of the room. 

“ Prosperity to the Unitarhu^ Society. 

“ The cause of civil and rcligiftus liberty throughout the world. 

“ Mr. Fox, and a speedy repeal of all the penal laws respecting religion. 

“ May the example of America teach all nations to reject religious distinctions, and to judge 
“ of the citizen by his conduct. 

“ The National Assembly of France, and may every tyrannical government undergo a similar 
“ revolution. 

“ May no man destroy Anothe/ man’s happiness in this world for the sake of securing it in 
“ the next. 

j** The ladies and gentlemgpT^ho have asserted and supported civil and religious liberty, by 
“ their writings and spenclu&Jv 

“ Thomas Paine, and the Rigjjijjpf Man. 

“ Thanks to Mr. Burke for the important discussions he has provoked. 

“ May no societies, civil or religious, claim rights for themselves, that they are not ready 
“ to concede to others. 

“ Success to Mr. Fox’s intended motion to ascertain the Liberty of the Press. 

“ May the Sun of Liberty rise on Oxford as it has on Cambridge, and*as it has long shone 
“ on the Dissenters. 

n’2 
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Priestley was in the chair, in order to prove their eagerness to inter¬ 
meddle with politics. Among the toasts which they gave, was 

“ May the governments of the world learn, that the civil magistrate has no right to dictate 
“ to any man what he shall believe, or in what manner he shall worship the Deity. 

“ May the example of one revolution make another unnecessary. 

“ After spending the afternoon in the harmony and exhilaration which the union of benevo¬ 
lent sentiments is calculated to inspire, Dr. Kippis, with a short encomium on that wonderful 
event in a neighbouring kingdom, which had rescued so many millions of their fellow-creatures 
from bondage, said, that some persons, who thought the Revolution of France calculated to 
meliorate the condition of man over all the earth, intended to commemorate the anniversary on 
the 14th of July next; and lie took the sense of the company, whether they thought fit to 
Co-operate in this design. 

“ Dr. Towers congratulated humanity on this glorious event, which, lie was sorry to say, 
had not been received in England with the warm welcome to which if, was entitled; for to 
Englishmen in particular, that Revolution ought to be truly dear, since it gave an example of 
the sacred regard that was due to the religious, as well as the civil, liberty of man.—He, who 
had zealously enteral into the last festival for the commemoration of the event, cheerfully 
adopted the proposal of his reverend brother; and he was sure, now that, the principles of the 
Revolution were properly understood, it would be adopted by the public with the same alacrity. 
It was generally declared, by the company, that they would assist in the celebration. The 
evening concluded with the appointment of stewauls for the next anniversary festival of the. 
Unitarian Society. The following gentlemen were nominated:—Michael Dodson, Esq. T. 11. 
Hollis, Esq. Rev. Dr. Kippis, Rev. Mr. Lindsey, James Martin, Esq. M. I*., J. 11. Stone, Esq. 
William Smith, Esq. M.P., John Towgood, Esq.” 

That a society composed of men who denial that Christ was the Son of God, and, in short, 
refused to believe the account which the Divine Founder of the Christian Religion gave of 
himself, and of his destination, while he was upon earth, should seek to impose upon the world, 
by asserting that they were established for the purpose of promoting Christian knowledge, must 
excite astonishment and indignation in the mind of every honest Christian.—So far, indeed, 
were they from wishing to promote the interests of Christianity, that it is a iucl, here advanced 
upon the best authority, that, one of their eight members, whose names are given above as 
stewards elect, has several children—not one of whom has been christened ; and notone of 
whom, of course, is a Christian. This same Unitarian, too, like most of t he sect, treats the 
word of God in the most irreverent manner, rejects such parts of scripture as lie cannot reduce 
to a level with his own very confined powers of comprehension, as fabulous; and, very conve¬ 
niently, adapting his Creed to his wishes, discards the doctrine of future punishment, as laid 
down in the sacred writings, as utterly incompatible with the benevolent character of the Deity! 
—Here, too, we find Mr. J. II. Stone, a member of Mr. Grey’s Society of Friends of the People, 
again making himself conspicuous. Dr. Towers’s congratulation of humanity on an event 
which gave rise to more acts of inhumanity than any other recorded in history, not excepting 
even the horrid massacre of St. Bartholomew; and on proposing to commemorate a day (the 
Htli of July), when the rabble of Paris took possession of the Bastille on which the most in¬ 
human ferocity was displayed, and the most horrible acts of barbarity were perpetrated, wa» 
equally appropriate, and cqualljPeonsistent with the rest of the scene. 
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“ Thomas Paine, Esq. and the Rights of Man/'—He distrusted the 
principles of the Unitarians, as he conceived them to be connected 
with the Revolution Society, which Lad leagued with clubs in foreign 
countries for the purpose of working the downfall of the constitution; 
and, in order to prove that he asserted nothing but the truth, lie read 
several extracts from the correspondence of that society, recently pub¬ 
lished. 

Mr. Burke avowed his detestation of the Birmingham riots, but, at 
the same time, expressed his conviction that the dissenters had, in 
some measure, brought the evil upon themselves, by the general line 
of politics which they had lately pursued, as well as by their conduct 
at the meeting alluded to, when the people of England were invited 
to celebrate the anniversary of the French Revolution, on the subse¬ 
quent 14 th of July. The riots did not proceed from religious bigotry, 
but were, manifestly, of a political nature. Or. Priestley had long 
taught his Unitarian principles in Birmingham without molestation, 
and, indeed, as he acknowledged himself, with pleasure and with 
success. IIow happened it that he had never been persecuted before? 
How came the nun..less of the populace to be reserved for that unlucky 
moment, when he chose to sink the character of the divine in that 
of the politician, not only to lavish the most extravagant praises on 
the French Revolution, but to recommend to the people of England, the 
celebration of that event from the chair, at the Kings Head meeting. 

The Unitarians having quoted the example of France, in proof of 
the sacred regard which in one country, at least, was paid to religious 
liberty, Mr. Burke compared the persecutions, on account of religion, 
which had there taken place, to what had been so named in England. 
There, a great part of the nation had been driven to poverty, wretch¬ 
edness, famine, and death* for avowed scruples of conscience; here, 
the houses of the leaders of a certain party in the town of Birmingham, 
had been destroyed by an infatuated mob, on the supposition, that 
the principles of the party were inimical to the existing government. 
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In this land of bigotry, punishment had been inflicted on the rioters, 
and restitution made to the sufferers. In France, a country adored by 
the Unitarians, for the transcendency of its government, for its com¬ 
plete possession of liberty, and its much-envied constitution, although 
outrages ten thousand times greater had been committed, no inquiry 
had taken place, no punishment had been inflicted, no restitution made. 
If it were alleged, in excuse for such conduct, that it was rendered 
unavoidable, by the inveterate evils of the former system of religion, 
he should reply, that the enlightened philosophers of the present day 
seemed to have discovered new meanings in old words; that they had 
formed a new vocabulary, in which the destruction of ancient esta¬ 
blishments was termed reform , and resistance to dangerous innovations 
persecution. Mr Burke closed these just remarks with observing, that 
those people could be little entitled to the favour of Parliament who 
held up the proceedings of the French as examples for imitation in this 
country. 

Mr. William Smith, one of the stewards elect, took upon himself to 
defend not only the principles, but the conduct, of the Unitarians, of 
whom he declared himself to be one. Surely no person professing the 
Unitarian faith, if faith that may be called which consists in a disbelief 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, ought to be allowed to 
assist in the formation of laws, under a constitution of which the esta¬ 
blished church forms an essential part; when a man cannot hold even 
the most trifling office without giving a test of his attachment to that 
church. Mr. Smith asserted, that they were a sect completely uncon¬ 
nected with other dissenters, and with clubs and associations of every 
description. Never was a more unguarded assertion made by any man 
in any assembly. So far were the Unitarians fjrom being disconnected 
with clubs and associations of every description, that of the eight Unita¬ 
rian stewards, mentioned in a preceding note, site were, at this very 
time, members of the society of the “ Friends of the People namely, 
T. Hollis, Esq. Itev. Dr. Kippis; James Martin, Esq. M. P. J. H. 
Stone, Esq. John Towgood, Esq. and, mirabile dictu! —William Smith, 
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Esq. M. P. himself.* A seventh, Michael Dodson, Esq. was member 
of the Revolution Society; as were also four of the others, namely, Mr. 
Hollis, Dr. Kippis, Mr. Stone, and Mr. Towgood! These plain 
facts are better than a thousand arguments, in answer to the statement 
of Mr. Smith, who further remarked, that, though the Unitarians were 
friendly to the French Revolution, it did not follow that they approved 
of every abuse, and of all the confusion which had since occurred, nor 
that they wished to see the example of France imitated in England. 
So far were they from attempting to subvert the government of their 
country, that he believed, and knew them to be jinn and steady friends 
to the constitution. It must not be forgotten that Dr. Priestley himself 
was at the head of the Unitarians ;—some specimens of the firmness 
and steadiness o this friendship to the constitution have already been 
exhibited ; and more will soon be produced. 

Mr. Pitt opposed the motion, as it seemed to be acknowledged, on 
all bauds, no practicaieevils had ever resulted, or were liketf to result, 
from the laws in question, and as danger might possibly accrue from 
the repeal of them. He thought it probable too, that the pubjic 
might imbibe false ideas of the motives which had influenced the 
repeal of them ; concluding, from appearances, that the House of Com¬ 
mons had become indifferent to the established religion , and careless of 
what infringements were made upon it. 

If, indeed, the laws in question had been repealed, there would 
have been something more than appearances to justify a conclusion so 
obvious and so just. Mr. Fox, in reply, repeated his admiration of 
the French Revolution, and declared that he had considered Paine's 
book a libel cm the British constitution, but that he thought Mr. 
Burke’s book was a libel on every fre^ constitution in the world. He 
observed in conclusion, that after having read and reflected much on 
ecclesiastical establishments, he was, from the completest conviction, 

* See the list of this society in the Appendix to the Chronicle of the Annual Register for 
1792; printed for Otridge and Son, p. 70. 

+ See tb#?list of the Revolution Society, in the Appendix to the Chronicle of the Original 
Annual Register for 1792; printed for Rivington, p. 134. %, 
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a firm and steady friend to them. This being the case, it was much 
to be deplored that Mr. Fox so frequently espoused the cause of those 
who were their avowed and inveterate enemies ! The motion for a 
repeal was negatived by a majority of seventy-nine. 

The Birmingham riots, which had been frequently mentioned 
incidentally in the course of debate, during the present session, were 
made the subject of a formal motion, by Mr. Whitbread, on the 21st 
of May, who proposed to the House to address the King, for such 
information as had been laid before ministers, concerning the conduct 
of the Warwickshire magistrates, during the riots; and likewise for an 
account of such measures as government had pursued against any 
particular magistrates for neglect of duty. * Ilis object was to censure 
the conduct of those magistrates, whom he charged, on the authority 
of numerous ex-parte affidavits, with encouraging the riots which it 
was their duty to suppress, lie laboured to exculpate the dissenters 
from the charge of having been the authors of iffic seditious hand-bill 
which had given birth to the riots; and he asserted, that the dissenters 
were the best and most ardent friends of the constitution. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Dundas, who as Secretary of State for the 
home department, was specially entrusted with the superintendence of 
the internal police of the country, to answer Mr. Whitbread, which lie 
did in the most complete and satisfactory manner. He shewed that 
government had taken every possible step to suppress the riots, not 
only without Joss of time, but with an expedition that challenged 
applause, instead of censure. When tranquillity was fully restored, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury, accompanied by an able counsel, and 
one active magistrate, were sent down to discover, and to prosecute 
the offenders; and in the whole .of the investigation, and subsequent 
prosecution, the most rigid impartiality had bee if observed. The 
magistrates, pointed out in the motion, had not, ipdeed, been prose¬ 
cuted on the credit of the affidavits read by Mr. Whitbreadf because 
the Attorney-General had not thought that they supplied sufficient 
grounds for a prosecution.. But it was perfectly in the powej’ of any 
one of the dissenters, who might be dissatisfied with their conduct, and 
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think differently from the Attorney-Geueralon the subject, to proceed 
against them, either by information or indictment It was, however, 
extraordinary, that when the Solicitor to the Treasury proposed to get 
any facts tending to criminate the magistrates, taken in the form of an 
information, the dissenters objected to it, and preferred the less 
satisfactory mode of proceeding, by obtaining affidavits; so bringing 
forward only one side of the question. Mr. Dundas remarked, that 
the magistrates could not be expected to be strictly accurate, either 
in their expressions or their conduct, during the existence of tumult or 
danger. 

In allusion to Mr. Whitbread’s attempt to exculpate the dissenters 
from the charge of having been the authors of the seditious hand-bill, 
the Secretary of State observed, that each side had imputed the act to 
the other; but it Avas remarkable thafo immediately after an inquiry 
had been instituted, and^a prosecution talked of, a dissenting minister 
of the town, who had loifg resided there, and on whom suspicions had 
fallen, suddenly disappeared, went abroad, and nothing more had ever 
been heard of him.—This vindication of the conduct of government 
was allowed by Mr. Whitbread himself, to be complete, except as to 
the misconduct of the county magistrates, against whom his motion 
was directed. But it Avas maintained, by the Attorney-General, that 
the affidavits, on which it Was wished to ground a criminal prosecution, 
Avere highly unsatisfactory, as they had been taken in the absence of 
the persons accused, and without any cross-examination of witnesses. 
Mr. Russell, a dissenting magistrate, before whom they were sworn, 
refused, Avlien pressed so to do, to let regular and full informations be 
taken; but afterwards sent up the affidavits, Avhich gave birth to the 
present motion. He a^o expressed his opinion, that the affidavits them¬ 
selves were, in partj^ contradictory, as, While some of them tended to 
shew that the magistrates encouraged the burning of houses, others 
proved, th?|t the same magistrates, being only two against thousands, 
had, instead of intimidating, endeavoured to conciliate, the mob, and 
to lessen the mischief Avhich they could not entirely prevent. He 
justly conceived, that it was extremely dangerous to trust to contra¬ 
dictory evidence, uttered in a moment of alarm, ill-understood, and 

VOL. II. 
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imperfectly recollected. Forty-six members only voted for Mr. Whit¬ 
bread’s motion, and one hundred and eighty-nine against it. 

It is perfectly obvious, on considering the facts which came out in 
the course of this discussion, that the object of the Birmingham 
dissenters was to excite an odium, and to raise a clamour against the 
magistrates, and not to submit their conduct to a fair, impartial, and legal 
investigation in a Court of Justice. Mr. Russell would not otherwise 
have acted as he did, in adopting the extraordinary process of taking 
oaths which were not meant as the foundation of a criminal process, 
and were, therefore, extra-judicial, and such as he had no right to ad¬ 
minister ; and in refusing to enter into the only legal examination into 
which, as a magistrate, it was his duty to enter. 

It has been seen, that Mr. William Smith asserted, in the House of 
Commons, that the Unitarians, at the head ofwhorn was Dr. Priestley, 
were, to his knowledge, firm, and steady friends to the government. Their 
leader, top, was not unfrequently panegyrized by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey. 
The latter gentleman, in a debate, at the close of the present year, called 
hpi a “ great man ,”—“ a respectable person, whose character does honour to 
human nature, and whose works do not contain a single prin¬ 
ciple hostile to government.” * It has already been shewn, that Mr. 
J. il. Stone was a member of" the Unitarian Society. This gentleman 
went to Paris in^the course of the year 1792, and presided at a civic 

feast, at White’s Hotel, in Paris, on the 18th of November, at which 

♦ 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Santerre, the brewer, and tome other revo¬ 
lutionary worthies, were present; and at which, among other patriotic 
toasts, was given, “ The abolition of hereditary titles in England.'” -f* A 
notable instance of the firmness and steadiness of his friendship to 
government!—As to Dr. Priestley, independently of his wish, con¬ 
stantly expressed, for the downfal of the Hierarchy, and the destruction 
of the Established Church, in his letters t6 Mr. E. Bu^te, already 
quoted, he praised the American Revolution as having set a glorious 
example to the whole world, of course including England, and pafti- 

* Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates, for 1792. P. 157, 158. 

+ Rivlngton’s Annual Register for 1792; Appendix to the Chronicle. P. 154. 
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cularly because “ they had formed a completely new government on 
the principles of equal liberty, and the rights of man— without nobles — 
without bishops—and without a King” —He declared this country to be 
approaching towards a crisis, similar to that which had occasioned the 
French Revolution; and if other nations should be benefited as much 
by the result as France had been, he did not scruple to pronounce, 
“ that great crisis, dreadful as it might be, in prospect, a consumtnation 
devoutly to be wished”* If principles like these be not hostile to go¬ 
vernment, it will be difficult to ascertain in what such hostility consists. 

As soon as the King’s proclamation was laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Chauvelin, the French Ambassador at the 
Court of Saint James’s, in pursuance of the new system of diplomacy, 
which the French Revolutionists had introduced, wrote to Lord 
Grenville, complaining of the tendency of the proclamation, and 
desiring that his letter iqight be communicated?,to Parliament. In this 
letter, Mr. Chauvelin observed, that the proclamation contained some 
expressions which might, contrary to the intentions of the British 
Ministry, give weight to the false opinions which the enemies of France 
endeavoured to circulate with respect to her intentions towards Gr$at 
Britain. If certain individuals of this country had established a cor¬ 
respondence abroad, tending to excite troubles therein, and if, as 
the proclamation seemed to insinuate, Frenchmen had come into their 
views, Mr. Chauvelin asserted, that it was a proceeding wholly foreign 
to the French potion, to the legislative body , to the King, and to his 
Ministersit wafpa proceeding of which they were entirely ignorant, 
which militated against every principle of justice, and which, when it 
became known, would be universally condemned in France.—Now, 
Mr. Chauvelin could not but know, that a correspondence had been 
carried on between#arious bodies of me# in France, and fhe disaffected 

vTtf 1, . yt 

societies in this country, the particulars of which had been published in 
the newspapers both of France and of England; and that, although the 
King, whom alone he represented at the British court, neither gave, nor 
wished others to give, the smallesManction, or countenance, to such 


* Priestley’s Letters to Burke, P. p. 40—153, 154. 
o 2 
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factious proceedings, or to any interference in the internal concerns of 
other countries; yet, that the legislative body was neither ignorant of 
such proceedings, nor had the smallest disposition to discourage them. 
And so far from being universally condemned in France , they were, with 
the exception of the King and his trusty band of royalists, universally 
approved and applauded, particularly by the Parisians, who assumed to 
themselves the appellation of the nation , and whom Mr. Chauvelin 
seemed most anxious to conciliate and to represent. 

This officious Frenchman was, very properly, reproved by Lord 
Grenville, for his irregular attempt to interfere in any matters of inter¬ 
nal regulation about to be discussed in the British Parliament.—After 
expressing his ardent and sincere desire, in all the affairs which they 
might have to discuss together, to maintain that harmony and cordi¬ 
ality which corresponded with the King’s intentions, his lordship 
observed, that he was persuaded that it was not the intention of Mr. 
Chauvelin to deviate from the rules and forms established in this king¬ 
dom, for the correspondence of the Ministers of foreign courts, with 
the King’s Secretary of State for the foreign department. But his 
Iqjdship added, that it was impossible for him not to remark, that, in 
the last note of Mr. Chauvelin, the only question related to a com¬ 
munication which he desired Lord Grenyjlle to make to the two 
Houses of Parliament, before they deliberated on a subject which Mr. 
C. appeared to believe they were about to discuss. His lordship 
reminded Mr. C. that, as Secretary of State to his Majesty, he could 
not receive any communication from a foreign Minislfer; but, in order 
to lay it before the King, and to receive his Majesty’s commands there¬ 
upon, and that the deliberations of the two Houses of Parliament, as 
well as the. communications which his Maje&y might be pleased to 
make to them, relative to tilt affairs of his kingdom, were objects 
absolutely foreign to all diplomatic corresfiondence, and upon which it 
was impossible for him to enter into any disbussibu whate^r with the 
ministers of other epurts. 

This timely. reproof, in all probability, prevented many similar 
attempts at interference in the internal concerns of this country, by 
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Mr. Chauvelin, who seems to have been admirably formed for a revo¬ 
lutionary diplomatist. In his reply to Lord Grenville, he disclaimed all 
intention of departing from the established rules and forms of this king¬ 
dom, and declared his only wish to be, to render the intentions of the 
French nation as public as possible;—in other words, to appeal from 
the King to the people. No further notice, however, was taken, at 
present, of this extrordinary mode of proceeding. 

On the 25th of May, the proclamation was taken into consideration 
by the House of Commons, when an address was proposed by the 
Master of the Rolls, expressive of the indignation of the House at the 
attempts which had been made to weaken, in the minds of his 
Majesty's subjects, the sentiments of obedience to the laws, and of 
attachment to the form of government, civil and religious, so happily 
established within this realm. It further stated, and with great truth, 
that the advantages which, under the government of his Majesty, and 
his illustrious ancestors, had been derived from legal anjJ well-regulated 
freedom, and the unexampled blessings actually enjoyed, afforded to 
his Majesty's subjects peculiar motives to reflect, with gratitude, on 
their present situation, and to beware of those delusive theories whigh 
were inconsistent with the relative duties of all civil society; and that 
it was the peculiar duty of every good citizen to discourage and 
counteract every attempt, direct and indirect, against public order and 
tranquillity. These sentiments, the Commons were confident, were 
the general sentiments of the nation, who must feel with them, that 
real liberty couil only exist under the protection of'aw, and the 
authority of efficient and regular government: they had seen, by 
happy experience, that the mixed form of our legislature, compre¬ 
hended and provided for the various interests of the .community 
through all its several descriptions, atd maintained and preserved 
those gradations of property" and condition which fttrnished the great 
incentives useful industry, and were equally essential to the vigour 
and exertioh of every part, and to the stability, and welfare of the 
whole; that they, therefore, knew .that the collective strength and pro¬ 
sperity of the empire, its wealth, its credit, and its commerce, as well ■? 
as the only security for the persons, the property, and the liberties, of 
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each individual, were esssentially connected with the preservation of 
the established constitution. 

These truths, so simply, yet so strongly, expressed, and forming an 
admirable contrast to the metaphysical jargon of the legislative 5 sages 
of revolutionary France, were followed by a solemn pledge of support 
to his Majesty, in all his efforts for maintaining the laws and constitu¬ 
tion of the country, against every attempt to violate or to subvert 
them. To this address a long amendment was proposed by Mr. Grey, 
declaring, in substance, that while the Commons expressed a dutiful 
attachment to his Majesty's person and government, and held in abhor¬ 
rence all wicked and seditious publications, they conceived the King's 
ministers to have been guilty of gross and criminal neglect, if they 
had suffered any writings, which were proper objects of prosecution, to 
circulate^ for a length of time, without being noticed; and, that, ever 
anxious to suppress riofts and tumults, they regretted deeply the dis¬ 
turbances at Birmingham, in the preceding summer, and suggested 
the expediency of bringing to punishment the aiders and abettors of 
those scenes of violence and outrage. 

. ,r 
-s' .1 

It is worthy of observation, that the sincerity of that abhorrence of 
all seditious publications, which was expressed in this singular amend¬ 
ment, might be open to some suspicions, when it was followed by a 
reference to the riots at Birmingham without the smallest accompany¬ 
ing notice of tfie hand-bill which gave rise to tliei^, and which was 
certainly onevf the most wicked and seditious publications which the 
brain of treason had hitherto engendered. 

In the course of the debate, which followed Bicse motions, the oppo¬ 
sition condemned the proclamation* in terms of pointed reprobatiop, 
as intended to create a schism in the Whig Party, upon the union of 
which, it was gravely contended, the maintenance of the institution, 
in purity and perfection, essentially depended; as having a further 
object in view ; to previfrit all attempts to prooure a reform ia,Parlia¬ 
ment; to vilify^ie associations i^Stittited for that purpose; to ptovoke, 
rather than to suppress, riots and tumults, from which no danger was to 
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be apprehended, unless, from such as occurred at Birmingham; and 
to convert magistrates into spies and informers. The vety idea of such 
a proclamation issuing from the King of a free people, and countenan¬ 
cing such a system, was declared to be alike singular and detestable. 
Mr. Grey indulged himself freely, in his usual strain of, personal invec¬ 
tive against Mr. Pitt, whose supreme delight, he affirmed, it was to see 
discord supersede harmony among those who opposed liis measures, 
whose whole political life was a tissue of constant inconsistency, of 
assertion and retractation; ^jio never proposed admeasure without 
intending to delude his hearers, promising every thing, but performing 
nothing, and perpetually breaking his word with the public; who 
studied »ll the arts of courting popularity without ever intending to 
deserve it, and who was a complete apostate from the very commence¬ 
ment of his political life; whose malignity sought its gratification in 
the separation of the dearest friends, and whose whole conduct was 
one uninterrupted series of contemptuous disdain towards the rights of 
the people, and the privileges of the House of Commons. 

This splenetic effusion of testy malevolence was treated with be¬ 
coming contempt by Mr. Pitt, who coolly observed, that no invectiye 
should ever deter him from pursuing that line of conduct which he 
deemed most conducive to the public tranquillity, and to the preserva¬ 
tion of constitutional freedom. .In answer to the charges brought 
against the proclamation, and its authors, the intention of creating 
divisions among Ljicir political adversaries was strongly disclaimed by 
the ministers; aid* the existing schism in the opposition was justly 
imputed to a re?^ difference of opinion on points of primary impor¬ 
tance. As Lord North, the Marquis of Titchficld, Mr. Windham, and 
Mr. Anstruther, had, spoken in support of the address, the peevishness 
apd petulance of Mr. Grey, and hif colleagues, were naturally 
accounted for. But a conviction of the rectitude’%nd utility of the 
proclamati^p, of its absolute necessity to the maintenance of order, and 
to the tranquillity of the state, was truly considered as the only motive 
which had induced thegentlemenin question tfe abandon those friends, 
on the present occasion, with whoni^they had acted so long and so 
consistently; a fair and honourable line of conduct, which afforded 
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sufficient proof, that, whatever might be the slate of parties, the 
great and respectable body of the House of Commons would always 
give up private predilections for public security. 

The Ministers declared, that they had not particularly in their view, 
when they framed the proclamation, the Society of Friends of the 
People, but the different seditious societies established in various parts 
of the realm;—though that society would indeed be implicated, 
if they chose to connect themselves with other societies of such a 
description. The reason assigned for not prosecuting the first part of 
Paine’s Rights of Man, was the idea, that a publication so bold, so 
profligate, and so absurd, could do but little mischief; but when 
clubs were formed for disseminating the flagitious principles which it 
contained, among the lower classes of people, considerable alarm was 
excited ; and the appearance of the second part, more abandoned if 
possible than the first,>Jiad induced the government to rfcsolvc on its 
immediate prosecution. In reply to the absurd charge of converting 
magistrates into spies, the opposition were told, that the proclamation 
did no more than remind the magistrates, of a duty which the laws 
compelled them to perform. Mr. Pitt, observing that Mr. Fox had 
rather ridiculed the idea of danger from the circulation of seditious 
doctrines, considered him, if not the declared advocate of such doc¬ 
trines, in some degree, at least, a friend to them. But Mr. Fox 
answered, that he had no fears on the subject, because he knew that 
the good sense and constitutional spirit of the people would prove a 
sure protection against all rgsh and absurd theoriesy And he appealed, 
for the rectitude and purity of his political principles, to the whole 
tenor of his past life.—The amendment was rejected, and the address 
carried without a division. 

As it was intended by ministers to make* this a joint proceeding of 
the two Houses, the same address was, on the 31st of May, proposed 
in the House of Lor<ds, by the Marquis of Abercorn, who charged the 
Society of Friends of the People with bavin greeted a standard to 
which the disaffected, of every denomination, might resort. Mr. Grey’s 
amendment was moved by Lord Lauderdale, and supported by the 
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Marquis of Lansdown. On this occasion, the Prince of Wales appeared 
in his place, as a Peer of the realm, and, feeling the importance of 
the subject, delivered his sentiments in favour of the address.—On 
such a subject, his Royal Highness said, he should be deficient in his 
duty^as a Member of Parliament, unmindful of the respect which he 
owed the constitution, and inattentive to the welfare, the peace, and 
the happiness of the people, if he did not state to the world his opinion 
on the present subject of deliberation. He was educated in the prin¬ 
ciples of the British Constitution, and should ever preserve its maxims; 
he should ever cherish a reverence for the constitutional liberties of the 
people; as, on those constitutional principles, uniformly carried into 
practice, the happiness of these realms depended, he was determined, 
as far as hi% interest could have any force, to give them his firm and 
constant Support. The question at issue was, in fact, whether the con- 
stitution%as or was not to be maintained; whether the wild ideas of 
untried theory were to conquer the wliolesonm»'maxims of established 
practice; whether those laws, under which we had flourished for such a 
series of years, were to be subverted by a reform unsanctioned by the 
people.. As a person nearly, and dearly interested in the welfare, and, 
he should emphatically add, the happiness of the people, it would be 
treason to the principles of his own mind, if he did not come forward 
and declare his disapprobation of the seditious writings which had 
occasioned the motion before their Lordships. His interest was con¬ 
nected .with the interests of the people; they were so inseparable, that 
unless both parses concurred, the happiness of neither could exist. 
On this gpat anl solid basis he grounded his vote for joining in the 
address which approved the proclamation. His Royal Highness, in 
conclusion, observed, that he existed by the love, the friendship, and 
the benevolence of the people, and he never would forsake their cause, 
so long as he lived. These sentimeptf did honb'ur to the Prince, and 
the seasonable declaration of them exhibited a favourable specimen 
of his judgment.—The address was also supported by Several noblemen, 
who had hitherto acted with the opposition.—Aqiong these were the 
Duke pf Portland, Bari Spencer* and the Lords Hay, Porchester, 
Rawdob, and Stormont. Lord Grenyille declared, thgt the seditious 
societies, which had induced the proclamation, had not only dissemi- 
VOL. II. p 
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Dated the most mischievous doctrines against government, but had 
avowedly entered into a correspondence with foreign societies, for the 
worst of purposes; and had even commenced their treacherous de¬ 
signs, by dispersing inflammatory hand-bills in the army and navy, 
in the hope of exciting mutiny and disorder.—The amendment of Lord 
Lauderdale was negatived, and the address carried, without a division. 
It was made the joint address of both Houses, and, as such, was 
presented to his Majesty, by whom it was most graciously received. 

The conduct of the Duke of Portland, and of the other noblemen, 
who had so long acted with Mr. Fox and his friends, in sacrificing 
private feelings to a sense of public duty, was most honourable, and, 
in the true sense of the word, patriotic. It was so considered by .Mr. 
Pitt, who began to feel considerable alarm, at the rapid fptbgWss 
which the revolutionary doctrines were now making in England, at the 
increasing number of societies, established for the avowed purposetpf 
disseminating them, and at the active industry displayed, and bold lan¬ 
guage assumed, by the partisans,,„and the emissaries, of faction. 
Impressed with these sentiments, he ardent^ desired to unite all flbe ta¬ 
lents and integrity of the empire, in support of the laws, and in defence 
of the constitution; and he resolved to take an early opportunity for 
the adoption of such measures as were best calculated for the accom¬ 
plishment of this desirable end. Meanwhile the business of Parli%, 
ment was approaching to an end.—The India budget, wljjteh was 
opened by Mr. Dundas, with his usual clearness and ability, On the 
5th of June, and which occasioned but little discussion, was, the last 
business which occupied the attention of the Lower House. There 
were some bills, however, still in their progress through thellpper House; 
and, among those, two. which afforded Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor, 
an opportunity for vilifying his colleagues in office, in a manner unpre¬ 
cedented in the history of Parliament. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill, fo#; continuing the sinking fund, ahd for providing a 
new one with every future loan, wasdheiirst object of his Lordship's 
attack.—He represented it as exhibiting a degree of presumption and 
arrogance, in dictating to future Parliaments, which he trusted the 
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House would never countenance. It was nugatory and impracticable 
in his opinion; the inaptness of the project was equal to the vanity of 
the attempt; none butanov^e, asycophant,amere reptile, asaMinister, 
would allow this act to prevent him from doing what the exigency of 
circumstances might require, according to his own judgment.—In the 
committee, so strenuous, determined, and violent, was the Chancellor’s 
opposition, that the clauses passed only by the small majority of six. 

Lord Thurlow next attacked.a bill which had passed,the Lower House, 
for encouraging the growth of timber in the New Forest.—As it was 
introduced late in the session, the period of its introduction was 
represented by his Lordship as highly indecent ; and he objected to what 
he called tij§ supposed principle of the bill, for he would not admit 
that *iti;Wa's' founded on any real principle, as tendings under false 
pretences to deprive the Crown of that landed property to which it 
wan entitled by the constitutional law of the country. He maintained, 
that it was of consequence that the King should have an interest in 
the land of the kingdom. He allowed the imperfection of the forest 
laws, bat he insisted that th^t defeats of this bill were infinitely more per- 
nicious.-rr-Not content with giving this decided opinion against the bill, 
which, as a Member of Parliament, he had an unquestionable right 
to give, but which, as a Cabinet Minister, it might have been expected 
that he would first give in the cabinet, he attacked the framers of it, his 
colleagues in office, in the most pointed and most unjustifiable manner. 
He openly charged'them with having imposed upon their Sovereign, 
and did not scruble to assert, that, if the members of that House, who 
were 4he hereditary counsellors of the Crown, did not interfere, in 
opposition to those who had advised this measure, all was over! 

Now, it is perfectly clear, that if.^fcfe Lord Chancellor, who is the 
supposed keeper of the King’s conscience, really entertained such an 
opinion of any of* his Majesty’s official advisers, and actually believed 
that they had been guilty of so gross a breach v **f their duty as to 
impose upon his Majesty, with &upew of betraying him into a measure 
hostile to the rights and ihterests pfjiis Crown, it was his bouuden 
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duty to denounce such delinquents to his Sovereign, and to call upon 
him to dismiss them from his councils. If the King had not chosen to 
follow his advice, and had, at the same time, not been able to convince 
his Lordship of the fallacy of his own notions, it would then have be¬ 
come the Chancellor to resign the seals, and to oppose the ministers 
and their measures in Parliament.—But if, after a measure has been 
discussed in the cabinet, and a majority of the members have decided 
in its favour, it is to be opposed in Parliament by the minority, and its 
framers and supporters to be attacked and reviled, all that harmony 
and cordial co-operation which are essential to the good government 
of a kingdom, would be destroyed; all vigour in action would be 
checked ; all energy in council palsied, and the public good materially 
injured. 

The acrimony with which Lord Thurlow had attacked the ministers, 
rendered it necessary for Lord Grenville to rise in vindication of hini- 
self and his colleagues, in whose namps, and on whose behalf, lie 
utterly disclaimed all intention of deluding his Sovereign, on that or 
on any other occasion ; and expressed the greatest reverence, affection, 
and gratitude, to his person, as well as constitutional solicitude for the 
maintenance of his just prerogatives. A majority of eighteen decided 
irt favour of the bill; but it was afterwards given up, by the ministers, 
for that session.—On the loth of June, the, King in person prorogued 
his Parliament. 

It was impossible, after the extraordinary conduct of the Chancellor, 
that Mr. Pitt could continue to act with him.—He accordingly repre¬ 
sented, with becoming respect, to his Majesty, the fatal consequences 
of such a schism in the cabinet, and the necessity under which he felt 
himself to request permission to retire from office, unless the seals were 
taken from Lord Thurlow.—The Kang admitted the justice of the 
representation, and the great seal was demanded of the Chancellor on 
the very day on which the prorogation of Parliament took place, when 
it was put into the custody of three commissioners,* at the head of 
whom was Chief Baron Eyre. 
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Mr. Pitt was now, more than ever, anxious for a junction of parties, 
in order that the whole strength of the national councils might be directed 
to one object,—the security of the state against danger from abroadi 
and sedition at home. His anxiety was communicated to those 
noblemen and gentlemen of the opposition who had concurred in the 
measure of the proclamation ; and they were given to understand, that 
if an union could be formed, on honourable principles, there would be 
no objection to include even Mr. Fox in the new arrangements. Mr. 
Burke was the medium through which these overtures were made; but 
they were rendered abortive by Mr. Fox, whose personal pique against 
Mr. Pitt appears to have prevailed over every sentiment of patriotism, 
and over all considerations of public duty.—He refused to accede to 
the propose^union, unless Mr. Pitt would first relinquish the situation 
which he hbld, to be placed more on a level with himself hi office, and 
the Duke of Portland, or some other neutral person, to be appointed 
to the treasury. It wa§ not to be supposed that Mr. Pitt, enjoying, 
as he did, the confidence of his Sovereign, of the Parliament, and of 
the Country, would-submit, merely to gratify the pride of Mr. Fox, 
to relinquish that situation which had enabled him to digest, to 
mature, jto propose, and to carry into effect, those favourite and impor¬ 
tant operations of finance, and measures of revenue, from which he 
expected the most beneficial results to the state; and on the success 
of which he hoped to found an honourable feme. It was true that 
Mr. Fox had, in the beginning of 1784, when,the country gentlemen, 
at the St. Alban's Tavern, bad kindly undertaken to relieve the King 
from the trouble of appointing his own ministers, proposed the same 
condition to Mr. Pitt, as jm amende honorable, for presuming to think 
himself the Minister of the Crown, and pot the Minister of the House 
of Commons. But as, on that occasion, an appeal had been made in 
the constitutional .way, from the Jfejf$e to their constituents, and as 
the result had been decisive in favSi^of Mr. Pitt, it, was natural to 
conclude, thpt tlu$jt question, thus decided by a competent tribunal, 
was now at rest for ever. At all events, it must have been perfectly 
clear to Mr. Fox,-that his ^political rival, so doubly fortified by the 
royal favour and by the popular voice, would never consent to aban¬ 
don the vantage ground which he had gained, and to descend from 
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the high eminence on which he stood, merely to acknowledge himself 
in the wrong, and his opponent in the right; and so to convert the 
signal defeat, which Mr. Fox had sustained, into a triumph. It is 
scarcely possible, therefore, to believe that Mr. Fox had any sincere 
wish for an union of parties ; and it is highly probable that he proposed 
a condition which he knew would be rejected, in order to evade a 
proposal for the rejection of which he could assign no satisfactory 
reason to his honourable associates. It w 7 as not, then, without justice, 
that his claim of perfect equality was represented as a mere artifice 
adopted to procure the gratification of a personal jealousy by the 
humiliation of the Minister, which jealousy, if it existed at all, could 
not fail to counteract all the advantages which it was hoped to derive 
from the projected coalition;—while Mr. Pitt’s willingness to share 
with his opponents, on honourable terms, that power of which tie was 
in full and entire possession, exhibited an unequivocal proof of 
his sincerity, in preferring the interests of the country to any private 
ends of his own. Though the negotiation was, by this means, broken 
off; and though it was evident, from what had passed during its 
existence, that no rational hope could fjie entertained of a cordial 
union of parties; a vacant blue ribband was offered to the Duke of 
Portland, in the most delicate manner; so as to lay his Grace under 
no obligation to the Minister, by his acceptance of the proffered 
honour. The Duke, however, thought proper to decline it, though 
with the most respectful and dutiful acknowledgments, until he coqld 
with satisfaction to himself take a responsible part in the King’s 
councils. 

The dismission of Lord Thurlow was by no means calculated to 
weaken the administration; for though hip lordship was, undoubtedly, 
possessed of strong talents, he #asj|f a temper so untractable, that it 
was scarcely possible to prcserv#'harmony in a cabinet, of which he 
was a member, lie had a brain particularly fertile in objections, and 
barren of expedients; he perpetually started obstacles to measures 
proposed, but never suggested, either new measures less objectionable, 
or any means for the removal of the difficulties which he pointed out. 
He was imperious, dictatorial, and arbitrary; but his character had more 
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of mulish obstinacy than of manly firmness in it; and the pertinacious 
adherence to his own opinions, which he so frequently displayed, was 
less the result of any fixed principles, than the operation of a certain 
dogmatical vanity, acting upon a churlish temper, wholly unaccus¬ 
tomed to the salutary influence of a controlling judgment. Though 
his professions bespoke resolution, his conduct was neither decisive nor 
consistent Of the contrast which they sometimes exhibited, indeed, 
his negotiations at Carlcton House, and his speeches in the Senate, on 
the subject of the Regency, afforded a signal and memorable instance. 
—On the present occasion too, there was reason to believe, that his 
difference with the cabinet was far from being limited to the two bills 
which he chose to make the public ground of it in the House. For if 
the sejitime^s which he did not scruple, at a subsequent period to 
avow, respecting the seditious societies in England, were the real senti¬ 
ments of his mind, lie must have thought the proclamation an unneces¬ 
sary, and, consequently* an unwise and impolitic measure.*—It was his 
duty, therefore, openly to declare his sentiments, since.he thought it 
necessary to declare any difference £>f opinion between himself and his 
colleagues, and to make th$t strong, promiuent, and important mea¬ 
sure, the ostensible ground of his opposition to those with whom he 
had continued to sit in the cabinet, as it ought to have been an effi¬ 
cient reason fpr his resignation.-!- 

On considering all the .occurrences in the political world, during the 

present session, the schism in the opposition, arising from a radical 

difference on a point of primary importance-,’both as affecting our 

foreign relations, and our dometic arrangements, .and every other 

**. <_• *•' 

* I have myself heard* his lordship* in private company, ridicule the idea olffartger to he 
apprehended from thei^tablishinent of such sififeftet, whose means of mischief he considered 
as too^OBtcmptible for notice. And when tlu^&fcfcessful efforts of the revolutionary party 
in France, apparently stiff more inadequate to the accomplishment of the proposed end, 
were suggested to him, he refused to admit the validity of the reason, or to depart, in any 
degree, from his pre-conceived opinion. 

* - * ' 

t It has been observed of Lord Xburlow, that he was a pollard at Nonfood, but a willow 
at St. James's. !< 
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transaction connected with that topic, it appears that the power and 
influence of Mr. Pitt had been rather confirmed than shaken, strength¬ 
ened than diminished, by the mixed moderation and firmness of his 
conduct; and that he stood equally high in the confidence of the 
Sovereign and the esteem of the nation. 
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Unsettled state of tlie Continent—Affairs of Poland—Salutary changes in her Constitution— 
Patriotic conduct of the King, and of the first Orders of the Stale—Approved by Prussia 
and Austria—Condemned try Russia—Arrival of a French f Envoy at Warsaw—Consequent 
Confusion-—Change in the sentiments of Austria and Prussia—Cause of it—Unprincipled 
conduct of the Empress Catharine—Difference between the Polish and the French Revolu- 
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tions—Falsehood of the Russian Declaration exposed—Confuted by the Poles—A Russian 
Army enters Poland—The new Constitution is destroyed—Murder of the King of Sweden— 
Affairs of France—Meeting of the new Assembly—Increased Influence of the Jacobins—im¬ 
policy of thq first Assembly—Its Consequence—Composition of the Legislative Assembly— 
Power of the Constitutionalists annihilated—The Members of the Assembly swear fidelity to 
the King and the Constitution—insult the King and resolve to shew him no marks of respect 
—The King’s resolution scrupulously to observe and maintain the Constitution—His remarks 
respecting it-r-The Queen's sentiments congenial with those of the King—The King refuses 
his sanction to two Decrees, for declai msfall Emigrants Traitors, and for robbing the Non- 
juring Priests of their. Salaries—Seditious Addresses presented to the Assembly, by which 
they arc encouraged—Massacres at St. Domingo—The Massacres of the Whites defended by 
the Friends of the Binds —MassacrcYat Avignon defended by Bay,ire and by a Calvinistic 
Minister—Warlike disposition of the Assembly—Their Imstilc language and aggressive 
conduct—Violent speech of Isnard—Address to the King—Auacharsis Clootz recommends a 
general Revolution of the neighbouring States (including England) to the Assembly—Memo¬ 
rable Ans^w'of tlifc President—BrissOt iusists on the p'otify of War—Insulting Manifesto 
issued—Addresses ( ,f some, seditious* Dutchmen, and of certain obscure Englishmen, 
favourably received by the.Assdjnbly—Similar address from Liegcaiid the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands—Tlie Assembly encourages Rebellion in those States—Prudeuland Pacific conduct of 
the German Princes—Brissot again insists on the necessity of War—Death of the Emperor 
Leopold—The Assembly compel tlgj King fo prefj^lse a Declaration of War against Austria, 
which they votfc by acdainatiofi —Object of the Brfagjkin Faction in promoting War— 
Difference betweffl^them and the inimedj$fe foUpwers^of RoBespietre—They concur in their 
tjfejeet, but differ as to the means of obtaining it—Annexation of Avignon and the Cornlat 
to France—Comm^jcement of hostilities iu Flanders—Cowardly llight of the French Troops 
frdm Tournay—They murder their General, Theobald Dillon—Acts of Atrocious Barbarity 
—Flight of the Fferich Troops in the neighbourhood of Mons—Change of Ministers—Mani¬ 
festoes of Austria and Prussia—brissot fvrites a Libel On the King—The Ministers refuse to 
prosecute him—M. Bertrand resigns—Narbonc is dismissed—A Brissotin Ministry formed— 
Progress of Anarchy—Persecution of Non-juring Priests—Horrible acts of Barbarity—Jnllu- 
VOL. II. Q 
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cnce of the Press in the destruction of the Monarchy—Treasonable Speech of Isnard in the 
Assembly—Remarks on it—Decree for suppressing the King’s Guard—Impeachment of the 
Duke de Brissac—'Treacherous conduct of the Ministers—Decrees for forming a Camp of 
20,000 .Jacobins—and for banishing the Non-juring Priests—The King refuses to sanction 
► them—Inconsistent conduct of Dumouricr on this occasion—Addresses threatening the Life 
of the King—Well received by the Assembly—Insurrection of the gOtk of June—The King’s 
opinion of that Event—Expects to be murdered—Refuses to quit the Capital—Attempt to 
assassinate the Queen—The Assassin rescued—Atrocious conduct of the Federates—Fresh 
Plots—Addresses from the Sections demanding the Deposition of the King—Conspiracy of 
the 10th of August—The King and Queen made Prisoners—Committed to the Temple 
—Judicial Murders—Atrocious opinion of Helen Maria Williams—Inhuman Massacre 
of the Priests, on the; first days of September—A wretch murders his own Parents, and 
carries their heads in triumph to the Jacobin Club—Sketch of Military Affairs—The allied 
Annies enter France—Their dilatory movements—Crooked policy of the King of Prussia— 
•Suspension of Hostilities—Treacherous conduct of the Prussian Monarch to the French 
Emigrants—Diderent accounts of the respective numbers of the hostile Armies—False Asser¬ 
tions of General Arthur Dillon—Retreat of the Allies from the territory of France. 

[1792.] A great part of tlu: continent of Europe, during this period, 
exhibited a scene which could not fail to attract the attention, to 
interest the feelings, and to excite the apprehensions, of those nations 
which did not take an immediate part in it, but which must have per¬ 
ceived, that, in its proximate or remote consequences, it was calculated 
to affect them all. In Poland, a country always bordering oil a state 
of anarchy, and subject to the undue influence of the neighbouring 
powers, the etforts of a patriot King, and of a nobility and clergy, 
prepared to make every sacrifice for the promotion of the public 
welfare, were rendered abortive, when exerted for the laudable end of 
meliorating the condition of every class of the people, by the unjust 
and unwarrantable interposition of Prussia and Russia. The latter 
power, in particular, whose ambition carried her to the most unjusti¬ 
fiable lengths, assumed a tone of command, and a conduct correspon¬ 
dent therewith, utterly incompatible with the independence of the 
state to which it was addressed. The alterations which the Poles fringe, 
in the internal government of their country, affected only themselves, 
and were adopted with the free consent of all the parties who had 
authority to adopt them.—They were the result of no arbitrary assump¬ 
tion of power, either by the King of by any class of his subjects; but 
were the fruits of the combined and deliberative wisdom of the con- 
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stitutional representatives of the nation ; and were not, in any degree, 
calculated, either by their influence or example, to excite commotions 
in the neighbouring states, or to afford any reasonable ground of 
offence or uneasiness to their rulers .* There existed, therefore, no 
pretext for interposition, except what arose out of views too unjust to 
acknowledge, and out of designs too dishonourable to reveal. 

The principal change thus effected in the constitution of Poland, 
was the substitution of an hereditary for an elective monarchy ;—a 
change highly favourable to national independence, constitutional 
stability, and social order. The destined successor of Stanislaus was 
the Elector of Saxony, a prince to whom no rational objection could 
be raised by any one. The King communicated the result of this 
bloodless revolution to the Emperor Leopold, and to the King of 
Prussia, both of whom expressed their general approbation of the 
event, and their particular congratulations on the wise choice which 
had been made of a successor. The Empress of Russia, however, 
indignant at every attempt to remove the shackles which she had 
imposed on this devoted country, openly expressed her high displeasure 
at the presumption of its King and its representatives, in their resolu¬ 
tion to assert their own independence, to consult their own happiness, 
and to act for themselves.—The rebellious nobles of Poland, who 
would not submit to a curtailment of their own power for the general 
good, she assembled around her in the capital of her Empire. 

Nothing could exceed the wisdom, temperance, and judgment, 
displayed by StanisfauS throughout the whole of these events.—lie 
encouraged the timid, he restrained the violent* he was the first to 
make sacrifices, and the jast to clfiifn privileges or power. But the 

* This observation is, perhaps, liable to one exception for, in a part of the constitution, 
there was an indirect invitation to the peasantry of surrounding states, to seek, in Poland, for 
that freedom which they were not suffered to enjoy in their own country.—It proclaimed 
<c a pcrfectand entire liberty to all people, who may either be newly coming from whatever 
part of the world to settle, or who, having .emigrated, shall return to their native country.” 
But it is worthy of rermirk, that the Empress ofi Russia had issued a similar edict, in 1766 ; 
she, therefore, had no fight to objyct to a measure of which she had furnished the example 
herself. Still the article was objectionable and ought to have been rescinded. 

. Q 2 
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arrival of a minister plenipotentiary from France, a M. Descorchos, 
who was lately the Marquis de Sainte-Croix, but who seemed to have 
lost his honour with his title, and who had become a furious jacobin, 
gave courage to the few violent and factious men at Warsaw, who 
wished to avail themselves of the present disposition to change, in 
order totally to subvert the constitution, and to introduce a new order 
of things after the French model. Against these, Stanislaus had set 
his face; but, having formed themselves into a club, and assumed 
the appellation of “ The Friends of the Constitution of the third of 
May,” 1791, Descorches paid his court to them, increased their rage 
for innovation, and stimulated them to proceed to extremities, that 
they might rival France, in infamy, degradation, and wretchedness. 
The prudence of the King, however, defeated their efforts, in a great 
degree, though, through their influence, one measure was carried, 
which gave great disgust to the nobility ; this was the sale of the 
starosties, or fief's, of the Crown* by which the power, bofh of the 
Crown and of the aristocracy, was considerably abridged. new 

constitution was confirmed by the’Dietines, which assembled in the 
spring of 179-, and the popular voice was decidedly in favour. 

Nothing, therefore, was wanting to insure its stability, but the 
support, or even acquiescence, of the neighbouring states. But, 
before the commencement of the year 1792, a material change had 
taken plgcc in the situation of Europe; ami in..'the sentiments of 
Austria and Prussia. ? The rapid, progress'goT French', principles had 
cxciteg*. a well-founded alarm in the mindf of a|)L“the 'pimtinental 
powers. The Emperor of Gerftfany, and King of Prussia, were 
the first to express their apprehensions of the* rising danger, and the 
Empress of Russia had lately warned her subjects, emphatically and 
successfully, against the fatal contagion. These apprehensions had 
led the two first ©f these powers to dread any, and every, change* in 
the constitutions of adjoinin^states ; to regard the cry of liberty as the 
watchword of insurrection ; and, consequently, to ckt^ud their fears 
to the late Revolution in Poland, which, till tpow^JLhey hadvlewed with 
a favourable eve. The 1mperial fcaiharine, w|fo; 4# her late proclama¬ 
tion against French principles, had artfully asserted, that they “ would 
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soon ruin Poland,” would have been equally hostile to the new Polish 
constitution, if'the French Revolution had never occurred. Every thing 
which tended to give stability and permanence to the government 
of that unhappy country, and, consequently, every thing which went 
to establish its perfect independence on foreign Potentates, was certain 
to incur the most marked opposition on the part of the Empress, 
because they were calculated to disappoint her ambitious hopes, 
and to frustrate her unprincipled plans of conquest and aggrandize¬ 
ment.—Her hatred of French principles was natural, but she afforded 
not the smallest proofs of its sincerity; for, whil? she anxiously 
stimulated other powers to take up. arms agaiust Fiance, she never 
contributed, herself, a single man, or a "single ruble, to the support of 
that cause which she affected to have so much at heart.—Hut 
Catharine had too much sagacity not to perceive, that the new 
constitution of Poland differed, most essentially and radically, from 
the Revolution in Erartcc, in every one of its features,—in its object, 
its end, its means, a^d, i|si pripcipie.—d£cr dread, therefore, of the 
effects of French principles, in Poland, was assumed, for the purpose 
of giving a colour to the most unjust and tyrannical interposition in 
the internal concerns of an independent state, which unprincipled 
despotism ever enforced or attempted. Not one of the reasons urged, 
and successfully urged, in justification of the interposition of foreign 
powers, iu the transactions of the Frcueli government,'"an interposition 
justified by alLthe soiftid ftrit^rg-on the law of nations, and on the 
paramount principle of self-preservation, coUldy by the most forced 
coiistmftibB, or ftc lnosflngdhiotts Sophistry, "be made to apply to 
the tCCSp6*pt©,‘S quirt,*arid just alteration which had taken place 
in the constitution Of Poland. But l^aitharmc’s, pHans were suggested 
by her ambition, regulated lief interest, a0<| Executed by her 
power. Her will was absolute.— ^S§e void, sic statptofatione 

voluntas, was not her motfa, but the rule of diet conduct-, and f/ie principle 
of hergoveplmeut. 

I" .'#' -r I*. W ( , 

She liaddong -fesolyCd that Poland should not be free, should no 
be independent; aad sfce now determined to destroy, by force, what, 
in vain, she assaii^^bj^^|titnm]t’t';' > On the 18th of May, her Envoy, 
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at the Court of Poland, Mr. Von Bulgakow, delivered a declaration 
to the Diet, by order of his Sovereign, couched in the m<|st insolent 
and most insulting terms. Catharine did not scruple to make the 
partial change in their own constitution, without consulting her 
pleasure, the subject of complaint and reproach to the Poles. The 
advocate for monarchy in France; she did not blush to avow herself 
the champion of republicanism in Poland ;—an absolute sovereign 
herself; she did not hesitate to reprobate “ the union of power in one 
single hand as utterly incompatible with republican principles." In 
possession of an; hereditary throne, she dared to tax, as an audacious 
violation of the laws, the conversion of the elective throne of Poland 
into an hereditary throne ;—and, lastly, while she punished, with the 
most rigorous severity, every reflection of her subjects upon her own 
government, she openly encouraged the seditious and rebellious Poles, 
and appealed from the lawful rulers of the state to the people !—In 
short, a more flagrant, outrageous, and unprincipled interposition in the 
internal polity of a foreign state, history does not exhibit. 

In this declaration, too, which it is impossible to characterize in 
terms of adequate strength, she accused all those Poles who had 
sworn obedience to the new constitution, and who formed, at least, 
nine-tenths of the whole population of the country, with perjury; and 
she expressed her resolution to send an army into Poland, for the 
purpose of restoring, by force, the ancient order of ( things. The King 
of Prussia, at the same time, determined to remain neuter, though in 
direct violation of an existing treaty with Poland, concluded in 1790; 
and the Emperor of Germany adopted the-same line of conduct;—so 
that Catharine had now nothing to fear bat from the unequal efforts 
of a people, whom she exerted every art to divide. Indeed, she had 
prudently forborne to publish this hostile paper, until she was apprized 
of the declaration of war, by the National Assembly of Trance, against 
Austria, which was made on the 20th of April, and which reached 
Vienna on the 30th. 

The Polish government had do difficulty in confuting the fallacies 
and the falsehoods which the Russian impress had stooped to adopt 
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in the dedlaration of her minister.—Their answer was firm, temperate, 
and dignified; and an animated address, from the King to Iiis 
subjects, was published about the same time, which produced the 
desired effect.—But the ability to make the necessary preparations for 
opposing so powerful an enemy was by no means equal to the public 
spirit which prevailed. The Empress poured one formidable body of 
troops into the Ukraine, and another into Lithuania;—in neither 
place was there any force adequate to a successful resistance. The 
Poles, however, notwithstanding their inferiority, fought bravely and 
skilfully; but numbers soon prevailed over courage, and, in less than 
two months, the Russians, having advanced to within three days 
march of the Capital, compelled the King to save his Throne, by 
consenting to the abolition of the new constitution. This compulsory 
act took place on the 23d of July, when an armistice was immediately 
concluded, and the command of the Polish troops was consigned to a 
Russian General. 

Luring the exhibition ot this disgraceful scene in Poland, Sweden 
had been the theatre of another exhibition, not less disgraceful, and still 
more atrocious. Gustavus, the heroic monarch of that country, who 
had taken a deep interest in the fate of the unhappy King of France^ 
•md who had it in contemplation to lead a body of six and thirty 
thousand Swedes and Russians into his territories, in order to co-operate 
with the allies, for restoring him to liberty, was assassinated, on the 
16th of March, 17.92, at a masquerade at the Opera-House, in 
Stockholm, by a person named Ankerstrom, who had formerly been 
an officer of the guards, and who was one of a band of conspirators 
who had taken offence at some part of the public conduct of the 
King, and had long had this deed in contemplation. The King met 
his death with the firmness, resignation, and temper of a Christian.— 
With his dying breath,.lie pardoned the thiitors who had deprived 
him of life, except the immediate perpetrator of the deed, who, on 
the representation of the destin|jii|. regent, the Duke of Sudcrmania, 
was reserved as a victim to offended justice. This Prince, who possessed 
many great and heroic, qualities, had rendered his country infinite 
service, by curtailing the power of a corrupt and turbulent nobility, by 
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increasing the comforts of his people, and by shaking off th^degrading 
yoke of dependence, in which the Russian Automate had long kept 
the Court and Cabinet of Stockholm. The tears of the virtuous and 
the good consecrated the memory of Gustavus, while it was further 
honoured by the loud exultations which the leaders of the French 
Revolution manifested at his premature death. 

After the dissolution of the National, or Constituent, Assembly of 
France, already noticed in a preceding Chapter, the first fruits of the 
new constitution, which was represented as pregnant with liberty and 
happiness to every class and denomination of people, were-rthe increased 
persecution of the non-juring clergy, (or rather of the clergy who 
remained faithful to their oaths, true to their conscience, and firm to 
their duty;) and the complete triumph of the Jacobin faction. This 
triumph was evinced in their successful efforts to secure a decisive 
majority in the new assembly. At Paris, their success was complete. 
Brissot, one of their leaders, and Caran de Coulon, a lawyer, and his 
friend, were among the members returned. And although, by one 
of the last acts of the first assembly, all clubs were severely prohibited, 
it now became evident that France would, very soon, be subjected to 
the absolute dominion of the Jaciobin Societies. 

Among many other absurdities which the National Assembly had 
committed, was a resolution which they adopted, in order, no doubt, 
to afford the public a proof of the humility of men, who had for two 
years usurped the legislative and executive power, that none of their 
own body should be qualified to sit in the next assembly. This was a 
direct attack on that Sovereignty of the People which they had 
professed to make the corner-stone of their new constitutional fabric, 
since it deprived the people of their right to choose such representatives 
as they most approved. Had this, however, been the qnly objection 
to it, the nation would have had little cause for lamentation ; but it 
had the fatal effect of excluding from the new legislative body, all 
those men who had most experience in the science of legislation, and 
many who were best qualified, and most willing, to preserve their 
country from the ruin which threatened it. 
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The composition of the new Assembly was admirably calculated to 
forward the views of those, who, like Brissot, made no scruple to avow 
their wish for the total abolition of the kingly power. It exhibited a 
motley mixture of briefless barristers, renegade priests, needy journal¬ 
ists, and seditious pamphleteers. It was any thing, in short, but a 
representation of property; for it has been asserted, witl\ equal confi¬ 
dence and truth, that not forty of the members were in the possession 
of a clear annual income of one hundred pounds. The constitu¬ 
tionalists, who were a middle-party, between the Royalists and the 
Jacobins, a set of men who endeavoured to establish a regular govern¬ 
ment on the principles of anarchy, and who wished for a King and no 
King, or for a King in name but not in power, had sunk into general 
contempt, and in vain endeavoured to preserve the last relics of their 
influence, in the Club of the Feuillans. 

It was clear that the popular talents of Brissot, combining with his 
popular principles, would give him a decided superiority in the 
Assembly. And as he had taken no pains to conceal his republican 
principles, his hatred of monarchy, and his warlike notions, it was not 
difficult to anticipate the line of policy, as well internal as external, 
which would be enforced and adopted. Having verified their powers, 
the members declared themselves a legislative National Assembly; 
they took the oath to live free or die, and solemnly swore “ to main¬ 
tain, to the utmost of their power, the constitution of the kingdom, 
decreed by the constituent National Assembly, during the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791; to propose and assent to nothing in the course of that 
legislature, which might at ap tend to infringe it; and to be, in every 
respect, faithful to the nation, the law-, and the King.” That it was 
never the intention of a great number of those who took this oath 
to observe it, and that they'thus voluntarily perjured themselves, their 
subsequent conduct too plainly demonstrated. Their very first act 
displayed their determination to insult'and degrade the King, who 
formed an^essential part of the constitution, and to whom, also, they 
had sworn fidelity. Having deputed sixty of their members, with M. 
Ducastel at their head, to inform the King that the assembly was 
opened, the next day was fixed by the keeper of the seals for receiving 
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the deputation—But contrary to all established rules, Ducastel insisted 
on immediate admission, when he thus drily addressed his Sovereign :— 
“ Sire, the National Legislative Assembly is definitively constituted ;— 
it has deputed us to inform your Majesty of it.” This laconic address 
was sufficiently republican, it would seem; yet did it not satisfy the 
assembly, who censured Ducastel for using the offensive terms ,—Sire 
and Majesty. They next resolved to change the mode in which the 
King had been hitherto received by the Assembly, when he had 
occasion to repair to it.—A chair of state placed above that on which 
their President was seated, appeared too great a mark of distinction, 
to those Republicans, to be conferred on their Sovereign. Messrs. 
Couthon, Guadct, and Goupillau, a triumvirate of Jacobin lawyers, 
(the two first of whom afterwards met the fate which they had long 
deserved, and, by an instance of retributive justice, not unfrequent in 
the course of this surprising Revolution, perished on the very scaffold to 
which they had consigned the Monarch to whom they had sworn alle¬ 
giance,) were the leading orators on this occasion.—The first of these 
started the objection to the use of the words ,—Sire and Majesty ; and 
the last thought, that it was beneath the dignity of the President to bow 
to the King. A decree was, in consequence, passed, the object of 
which was to render his Majesty’s reception more conformable to the 
Republican notions of these legislative sages.—This decree, however, 
was reserved for further consideration, in consequence of the alarm 
which it excited, and the efforts of the least violent party in the 
Assembly to oppose it. It is still worthy of notice, as a direct proof of 
the sentiments and principles, not only entertained, but avowed with¬ 
out scruple, at this early period of the Legislative Assembly. 

But the King had completely made up his mind as to the line of 
conduct which he would, steadily and uniformly, pursue. He was 
resolved, that no insults, however pointed, no treatment, however 
unworthy, should provoke hi#» Ao the commission of any act which 
could, by malice itself, be construed into a breach of the constitution, 
which he had sworn to maintain. At the first interview which M. Ber¬ 
trand de Moleville, who was now appointed Minister of the Marine, 
had with his Majesty, oh the 1st of October, he pressed the King for 
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an explanation of his sentiments on the new constitution, and of the 
conduct which he expected his Ministers to observe in regard to it. 
The King’s answer was clear and positive, and such as left no doubt as 
to his real intentions.—“ I am far/’ said the unhappy Monarch, “ from 
regarding this constitution as a chef-d’oeuvre .—I believe that there are 
great faults in it; and that if I had been allowed to state my observa¬ 
tions upon it, some advantageous alterations might have been adopted. 
But of this there is no question at present; I have sworn to maintain it, 
such as it is, and I am determined, as I ought, to be strictly faithful to 
my oath; for it is my opinion, that an exact execution of the constitu¬ 
tion is the best means of making it thoroughly known to the nation, 
who will then perceive the changes proper to be made.—I have not, 
and I cannot have, any other plan than this.—I certainly shall not 
recede from it; and I wish my Ministers to conform to it.” 

To the inquiry whether the Queen’s sentiments were the same as his 
Majesty’s, the King answered, “ Yes, perfectly.—She will tell you so 
herself.” M. Bertrand then went to the Queen, who said, “ The King 
has informed you of his intentions relative to the constitution. Don’t 
you think that the only plan he has to follow is to adhere to the oath ?” 
M. Bertrand having answered in the Affirmative, her Majesty added, 
“ Well, be assured that, nothing shall make us alter our resolution.— 
Allons, be of good courage, M. Bertrand ; with a little patience, firmness, 
and consistency of conduct, I hope that you will find that all is not 
yet lost.” * 

But whatever respect the Royal Family might be disposed to pay to 
the new constitution, the Members of the Assembly were determined 
to render it perfectly subservient to their own ultimate views. Measure 
after measure was adopted;; decree after decree Was passed, the end 
and object of which were to insult the King, in the tenderest part, 
and to wound not only his feelings bw|§jis conscience. It was not his 
own ministers , however, who pointed‘the dart which indicted this 
wound; but the determined .enemies of the Altar and the Throne. 


♦ Bertrand’s Private Memoirs. VoI.II. p. 2J5—2J7. 
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The Assembly did not blush to call upon him to give his sanction to 
one decree for declaring his most loyal subjects, and even his own 
brothers, nephews, and cousins, traitors ,;—and to another which went 
to deprive the non-juring priests of the scanty pittance which the plun¬ 
derers of the Church had assigned them, as stipendiaries of the state. 
But neither threats nor persuasions could induce Louis the Sixteenth to 
become a partner in acts of cruelty and injustice, from which his soul 
revolted. He availed himself of the right which the constitution had 
vested in him, and refused his sanction. 

This firmness, on the part of the King, enraged the factious mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly, and the ruffian leaders of the Parisian mob. 
Addresses were poured in from the turbulent inhabitants of the 
suburbs, couched in language the most seditious and treasonable, 
which were received by the Assembly, not merely with silence, but 
with approbation.—“ King, ministers, generals,” said one of the orators, 
“ be warned;—you are placed between the altar and the scaffold;— 
make your choice.” The President of these legislators had the profli¬ 
gacy to praise “ the sublime patriotism” of this preacher of assassination, 
and to exhort him to persevere in his sentiments! Another orator 
observed, that “ the sanction of a people is far superior to that of a 
King.”—And the members themselves promulgated similar principles, 
though not precisely in the same language; and, perfectly regardless of 
their oath to preserve the constitution inviolate, they did not scruple to 
assert, that the King ought, in particular cases, to be deprived of his veto! 

It required very little sagacity or foresight to perceive the obvious 
intention, as well as the direct tendency, of all these speeches and 
addresses.—The ruin of the monarchy was resolved on by the Jacobin 
party, which was now predominant, and which included, at this period, 
both Robespierre and Brissot, who, though hateful to each other, still 
had the same object in view, and co-ojierated for the production of the 
same end. The new principles of liberty which had been imported 

into Saint Domingo, and of which Brissot, the leader of the Amis des 

* 

Noirs, was the grand patron, had already produced their natural effects. 
—Towards the close of the year 1791> the Assembly received accounts 
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of the massacres of the Whites by the Blacks, which had begun by the 
assassination of those masters who had displayed the greatest kindfiess 
and humanity in the treatment of their slaves; "and of the total desola¬ 
tion of a great part of that fruitful and valuable colony. Brissot 
undertook the defence of these patriots, who had acted on the pure 
principles of philosophy and liberty, which M. Bazire (another jacobin 
lawyer, and a tool of Robespierre, who, when he had no further occa¬ 
sion for his services, consigned him to the scaffold) asserted werd 
affronted, by the representations of a deputy from Saint Domingo, 
who described the enormities which had been committed in the island. 
Although excess of philanthropy had always been imputed to these 
Friends of the Blacks, Brissot, on the present occasion, displayed the 
most stoical insensibility to the sufferings of the murdered and plundered 
Whites. —“ Millions of Indians,” exclaimed this philanthropist, “ have 
perished on that land of blood!—At every step you crush under your 
feet the bones of those inhabitants whom nature gave to these countries, 
and yet you shudder while you hear the deeds of their avengers.” He as¬ 
serted that, in this contention of guilt, the crimes of the white men were 
the most horrible! 

Another opportunity occurred, about the same time, for setting the 
philanthropy of M. Bazire in a strong point of view.—The horrible 
massacres at Avignon, under the direction of Jourdan, the cut-throat, 
had been forced on the attention of the Assembly. A. M. Deleutre, 
who came from Avignon, to relate all the particulars of those hor¬ 
rible transactions to the Assembly, could scarcely obtain a hearing. 
Bazire, the advocate of philosophy and liberty, the strenuous Ami des 
Noirs, insulted and reviled him; and he was supported, in this laudable 
attempt, by M. de Lasource, a Calvinist minister, and a Brissotine, 
who, in the preceding discussion, had reprobated M. Blanchelande, 
the Governor of Saint Domingo, and the regular troops acting under 
him, in suppressing the rebellion of the Blacks, as assassins and enemies 
of the constitution; and who now insisted that Jourdan (who had been 
imprisoned on a charge of murder, and was actually on his trial) should 
be liberated; and that a general amnesty should be extended to him, 
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and to his accomplices.—And, to the eternal disgrace of the Assembly, 
a motion to that effect was carried. 

Next to the ardent desire of insulting the King, and of annihilating 
royalty, the most prominent feature visible in the proceedings of the 
Assembly, was a marked hostility to foreign powers, and a declared 
wish for war. Towards the end of November, 1791, they took into 
consideration the collection of emigrants, in the neighbouring states of 
Germany, and called upon the King to insist on their immediate disper¬ 
sion. But, although the King had even anticipated their wishes upon 
the subject, and had succeeded in his endeavours to obtain the object 
of their desires, yet, when he communicated his success to the Assembly, 
during their debates, the members, far from giving him credit for what 
he had done, still continued to censure “ the apathy and torpor of the 
executive power.” The fact was, that they did not want any step to 
be taken that was likely, in its consequences, to prevent a war; and, 
in a debate, on the 27th of November, M. lluhl (a jacobin, who, in 
1795, committed suicide, in order to escape execution) did not hesitate 
to represent war as highly desirable to the French; and another 
jacobin, Isnard, expressed his conviction, that war “ would change the 
face of the world , and subvert the surrounding thrones.” —This was pre¬ 
cisely the object which Brissot, and all the Jacobins, had in view; and 
all their efforts were now directed to its attainment. A short extract 
from the speech of this Isnard (who was a perfumer, at Draguignon, 
and who, after voting for the deposition and death of the King, and 
betraying, on all occasions, a most sanguinary disposition, joined the 
Girondists in their quarrel with the Jacobins, and, unfortunately, 
escaped, by flight, the just reward of his crimes) will fully display 
the spirit which now prevailed in the Legislative Assembly. 

“ Let us elevate ourselves to the height of our mission ; let us speak 
to the Ministers, to the King, and to Europe, with that firmness which 
becomes us;—let us say to Ministers, that they must take their choice 
between public gratitude and the Vengeance of the laws, and that by 
the word responsibility , we mean death.— Let us say to the King, that it 
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is his interest to defend the constitution; that he only reigns % 
the people, and for the people; that the nation is his sovereign, and 
that he is subject to the law. To Europe let us say, that the Trench 
people, if they draw the sword, will throw away the scabbard; that 
they will only seek to crown it with the laurels of victory; and that if, 
in spite of their power and courage, they should fail in defending their 
liberty, their enemies shall only reign over dead bodies.—Let us like¬ 
wise say to Europe, that if the cabinets engage Kings in a war against 
the people, roc trill engage the people in a war against Kings. —Let us say 
to her, that, from the moment when the armies of our enemies contend 
with our own, the light of philosophy will strike their eyes, the people will 
embrace each other in the face of dethroned tyrants, earth will be consoled, 
and Heaven appeased.” 

An address to the King, conformable to these sentiments, was unani¬ 
mously voted, and his Majesty was pressed to insist, in more perem¬ 
ptory terms than had yet been employed, on the immediate dispersion 
of the emigrants, in Germany. lie was likewise ordered (for the 
instructions were imperative) to collect troops, on the frontiers, to sup¬ 
port his demands, and even to degrade himself by the use of a revolu¬ 
tionary threat, to carry liberty, that is to say, rebellion, into the heart 
of Germany, and to call upon Princes to calculate the consequence to 
be feared from the alarm of nations. 

Soon after, the orator of the human race, Anacharsis Clootz, was 
again brought forward on the revolutionary stage.—In a furious rhap¬ 
sody, equally worthy of himself and of his audience, he called on the 
Assembly to abandon the petty warfare in which they were about 
to engage, and to enter into a general contest with existing thrones;— 
“ Let us strike every where, or no where,” was the philanthropic advice 
of this consistent monitor, who recommended the diffusion of revolu¬ 
tionary principles, as the most destructive instruments which the 
French could wield. Germany, Holland, and England, were specifi¬ 
cally included in his vast plan of emancipation, and he consoled him¬ 
self with the reflectipn, that, if the French should fail to accomplish 
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their laudable object, they would at least enjoy the supreme satisfaction 
of tpntemplating a general bankruptcy. 


Far from disapproving either the spirit or the letter of this harangue, 
the president of the Assembly assured M. Cloptz, “ That the Assem¬ 
bly received, with due acknowledgments, the homag^rof his opinions, 
convinced, whatever determination circumstances might induce it to 
adopt, that France held fhe political key of all Europe .” -And so much in 
unison with the feelings of the members, and so flattering to ‘ the 
vanity of the people, were these monstrous principles, and outrageous 
opinions, that both the orator's address, and the president’s answer, 
were ordered to be printed. Farther to evince the insincerity of their 
renunciation of all conquests, and the little inclination which they had 
to abide by tril decree which proclaimed it, the Assembly did not 
scruple, in their King's presence, to declare, that the whole extent of 
country, including, of course, a considerable portion of territory belong¬ 
ing to foreign princes, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, from the Alps 
to the ocean, should be protected by the superintendance of a good 
King, and by the rampart of a faithful people ! It is of consequence 
to observe the exact conformity of this declaration, made so early as 
the 14th of December 1791, with the pretensions so openly avowed, 
and so resolutely asserted, at a subsequent period, respecting the 
natural boundaries of France, the Rhine, the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
tRe ocean! 

The subject was renewed on the 29th of December, when Brissot 
and Condorfet both spoke in favour of war. “ There must,” said the 
former, “ be warit is necessary for France,—for her honour, for her 
safety, for the re-establishment of her finances , and her public credit.” It is 
perfectly clear that the object of such a war must b$* conquest and 
plunder , because, by no other means could war possibly conduce to the 
restoration of national prosperity and credit, which, in general, it has a 
natural tendency to impair. A manifesto wal accordingly issued, in 
which a marked distinction was drawn between the governors and the 
governed , and in which also Kings were grossly insisted, by the sarcastic 
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remark, and indirect threat, that “.The men who presume to call 
themselves the masters of other men, will have nothing to dread from 
France, but the influence of her example.”* 

The object of such debates, and of such manifestoes, cannot be 
mistaken when it is known that, previous to this period, the Kings inter¬ 
position had been effectual, and the emigrants had been actually dis¬ 
missed from the states of the German princes, bordering on France. 
But while the revolutionary legislators were thus loud in their com¬ 
plaints, and violent in their invectives, against foreign powers, for a 
pretended interposition in the internal concerns of France, they did not 
scruple to countenance, and to encourage, the rebels and traitors of the 
neighbouring states. A small body of Dutchmen having appeared at 
the bar of the Assembly, on the 39th of January, 171)2, inveighed 
against the Stadtholder, and proposed measures for subverting the law¬ 
ful government of their country ; they were favourably received by the 
president, who hailed them as allies of the French people, and even 
inserted their address in the minutes of the daj\ 

An obscure society of Englishmen, who held their meetings at an 
alehouse in Frith Street, and who assumed to themselves the appella¬ 
tion of the Lyndon Constitutional Whigs , were received by the Assembly 
with equal distinction, when they generously devoted themselves, their 
lives, and their fortunes, to the defence of the French, in case they 
should be threatened by the arms of despotism. Not only was this 
address inserted in the minutes of the day, and formally communicated 
to the King, but the president was specially ordered to return a written 
answer, in which he informed the patriots of Frith Street, in the name, 
and with the approbation, of the Assembly, which obligingly styled 
them, “ The soundest part of the English nation,—the opposition of 
England ,—and even England itself ;—that the inviolable treaty which 
virtue alone had negotiated, was simple as truth, eternal as reason.” 

* See the manifesto of the French nation, decreed by the National Assembly, Dec. 29, 1791, 
and ordered to be delivered, by the Ministers, to all the courts of Europe, among the State 
Papers, in Rivingtou’s Annual Register for 1792, p. 208, 207. 
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A similar reception was afforded to a larger body of rebels from 
Liege and the Austrian Netherlands, who were allowed to hold public 
meetings at Paris, and to pass the most violent resolutions against 
their own legitimate Sovereigns. These men published a declaration 
in the month of January, in which they bound themselves to shake off 
the intolerable yoke under which their countrymen ‘groaned, and to 
expel the tyrants who oppressed them. Arid the patriots of Liege 
afterwards denounced their Prince-Bishop as a traitor to his country, 
and as a perjured assassin, whom they swore to prosecute until -they 
should bring him to justice for his crimes. 

More marked indications of a hostile and aggressive spirit; of that 
determination, in short, “ to brave Europe,” which Brissot and his fol¬ 
lowers had early adopted, could not possibly be; exhibited. But the 
conduct of the German princes was not at all calculated to afford the 
desired pretext for hostilities. The emigrants being dispersed, it 
became necessary to find another subject of complaint;—and the con¬ 
cert of princes against the liberties of Prance was fixed upon as the 
most likely to operate forcibly on the passions of the multitude. In 
vain, however, did M. de Noailles, the French ambassador at Vienna, 
goad Prince Kaunitz, in order to extort from him some confession or 
remark which might be seized upon as the ground of war.—That able, 
wary, and cautious statesman, was superior both in talents and integrity 
to the Gallic cabinet; and, while he peremptorily disclaimed all hos¬ 
tile views, on the part of the Emperor, he depicted in strong, but 
true colours, the nefarious conduct of the French Jacobins, in the 
Assembty, who had virtually declared war against all the powers of 
Europe. M. Delessart, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, read to the 
Assembly a note from the Emperor to the Elector of Treves, in proof 
of his Imperial Majesty's pacific intentions.—In this note, the Elector^ 
who had claimed the protection of the chief of the empire against the 
threatened attack of his territory by France, was informed, that the 
promised protection was only conditional, land would not be granted, 
unless the Elector should have dispersed all the emigrants in his domi¬ 
nions, and have conformed himself, in every respect, to the laws of 
amity and good neighbourhood. But neither this unequivocal proof of 
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a friendly disposition, nor a subsequent communication from Delessart, 
who read dispatches from the French Minister at Treves, stating 
the total dispersion of the emigrants in the Electorate, could cither 
Brissot, and his satellites, from urging the immediate adoption of 
hostile measures against the Emperor. In a speech of Brissot’s at the 
latter end of January, 1792, he insisted on the necessity of a declara¬ 
tion of war : the reasons which he assigned, for imputing to the Empe¬ 
ror an enmity which he positively disavowed, are curious, and truly 
worthy the philanthropic friend of the Blacks, who could coolly recom¬ 
mend, as a salutary expedient, to “ set fire to the four corners of 
Europe.” 

“ The nature of your enemy’s hate,” said Brissot, “ must not be 
concealed, if you wish to measure its extent. 1 our Constitution is an 
eternal anathema against all absolute Thrones. All Kings must hale 
your constitution : it brings them to trial; it pronounces their sentence.* 
It seems to say to each of them, ‘ to-morrow thou shalt be no more ■’ 
or, ‘ thou shalt be a King of the people’s creation/ This truth has 
sunk deep into the heart of Leopold; he strives to ward oil' the fatal 
moment; and such is the secret of his hatred for the French nation, 
and the protection which he has granted to the Emigrants and to the 
Electors ; and of the league of Kings whom he endeavours to excite 
against us. No ; it is not the French nobility, that lie would re¬ 
establish; it is not the prerogative of a political phantom which he 
wishes to defendLeopold fears for his throne. It is his throne that he 
endeavours to maintain , by a vain league against the. torrent of the spirit 
of liberty.” 

Brissot deprecated all further explanation with the Emperor as per- 

* It is not incurious to observe, that, in one sentence, Brissot confines the constitutional 
anathema to absolute Monarchs, while, in the very next sentence, he extends it to all Kings. 
The fact is, the first qualification was only introduced for the purpose of obviating the charge 
of making his remark so general as to include the French Throne, and the French King; and 
consequently, of representing the constitution as essentially hostile to monarchy, which in 
truth it was. In endeavouring to accuse the Emperor, Brissot completely justifies him, by 
acknowledging that his fears, lest French principles, and French intrigues, should endanger 
his throne, were perfectly just. 

$ 2 
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fectly unnecessary; and represented the revolution of the Netherlands 
as the consequence of the war; while Upper Austria presented an easy 
conquest to the French troops ; while Spain was too much distressed 
to oppose their efforts; and while the people of England would offer up 
prayers for the success of France, which they knew would be one day their 
own. It was very easy to perceive, that while this spirit prevailed in 
the Assembly, in which, in fact, both the legislative and the executive 
power were vested, there was little prospect of any favourable issue to 
the efforts which the King might make for the preservation of pefice. 
In a note from Prince Kaunitz, read by M. Delessart to the Assembly, 
in the month of February, were some very just remarks on the French 
Jacobins, who were truly described as a perfidious sect, the enemies of 
the French King, and of the fundamental principles of the existing 
constitution, as well as the disturbers of peace and general repose. It 
was not to be supposed that men, conscious of deserving these 
reproaches, would bear them with patience. Accordingly, the Mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly frequently interrupted the Minister with the 
strongest expressions of indignation and rage. One of them, Tail lifer, 
a physician, exclaimed,—“ This Emperor is a pleasant fellow,”—others 
proclaimed his Imperial Majesty to be a Feuillant ; while others loudly 
vociferated—“ What insolence !—War! War!” 

On the 28th of February, the French Ministers were apprized, by the 
Prussian Ambassador, that the invasion of the territory of the Emperor 
. would be considered, by his master, as an attack on the German 
empire, which he should feel himself bound to oppose with all his 
forces.—So enraged was lirissot, at the temperate language, and cir¬ 
cumspect conduct of Delessart, during this negotiation, thfjf he had the 
profligacy to denounce him to the Assembly, and to make the very 
letter which that Assembly had loudly applauded, the ground of his 
accusation.—The Minister was accordingly apprehended,, and con¬ 
veyed to Orleans, whence he was afterwards removed to Versailles, and 
murdered by the mob.*—Such was the justice, such the humanity, of 
this boasted friend and advocate of the Blacks! 

* If any other proof than what the open declarations, and public conduct, of the jacobin 
faction in France, at this period, supply, of their own determination to begin the war, and of 
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During these transactions the Emperor, Leopold, died almost 
suddenly,—but his death made not the smallest change in the senti¬ 
ments or conduct 0 / the Cabinet of Vienna. The French Ambassador, 
however, at the Austrian Court, assured the Ministers, that the suc¬ 
cessor of Leopold had adopted no measures but such as were purely 
defensive, while the King of Prussia had pressed the adoption of more 
hostile proceedings. Yet, without the smallest regard to these repre¬ 
sentations, the Assembly resolved on immediate war; and Dumouriez, 
thd4iew Minister for Foreign Affairs, delivered in such a report to the 
King, as compelled his Majesty to go to the Assembly, on the 20th 
of April, and to propose a declaration of war. These legislators, who 
had publicly renounced all views of conquest, and who had proclaimed 
themselves the Heralds of Peace, and the lovers of Humanity, dis¬ 
played the most indecent joy on the occasion. When M. Mailhh, a 
lawyer, observed, that, by the declaration of war, they were possibly 
about to decree the liberty of the whole world; they burst forth into the 
loudest expressions of applause. War was immediately declared 
against the King of Hungary and Bohemia; but not a word was said 
of the King of Prussia, although they knew that his disposition and 
his views were more hostile than those of his ally; and although he 
had so recently informed the French Cabinet that any attack on the 
territories of Austria would be considered as an attack upon his own 
dominions, and, as such, resisted. 

Dumouriez has assured the world, that nothing could exceed the 
joy with which this declaration of war was received by the people 

the perfectly ffecific disposition of the neighbouring powers, were wanting, it would be found 
in the letter which the unfortunate victim of jacobinical rage, M. Delcssart, wrote to his 
friend, Mr. Neckar, while he was in prison at Orleans. In that letter, he says, “ lament as 
long as I live,” (alluding to the defence of himself, which he was then employed in preparing) 
“ that it could not appear at the present moment; for it would prove curious, not on account 
of what particularly relates to me, but in consequence of the manifestation of what has 
passed in foreign courts, in consequence o f the demonstration that they were unwilling to make 
war against us; in consequence of the unanswerable troop , that it was we who pro ¬ 
voked them to hostilities , who began them , and who hate set Europe against us.” . 

Reflections submitted ip the French nation, on the intended process against 
Louis XVI. by Mr. Neckar. 
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throughout France; and different motives have been assigned for the 
display of a spirit at once so aggressive and so unnatural. Brissot, 
and his associates, have, indeed, avowed their motives for wishing for 
war.—On the 20th of October, 179L Brissot himself told the Legislative 
Assembly, “ You must not only defend yourselves, you must begin the 
attack and, on the 29 th of December, he did not hesitate, unblush* 
ingly, to declare some, at least, of his motives,—“ In short, we must 
have gold to pay the troops.—France must have war to re-establish her 
finances and her credit —motives for war, which, most certainly,'no 
public character, in a civilized country, ever before dared to avow.—It 
was not, however, convenient, as yet , to state the grand object which he 
had in view, in forcing a declaration of wav.—lie reserved this last 
avowal for the period when his plan, for the destruction bf the Monarchy, 
should have succeeded. When this period arrived, in September, 1792, 
lie boldly declared, “ but von. tttv. wah, tiie revolution op the 
TENTH OF AUGUST WOULD NEVER HAVE TAKEN PLACE; BUT FOR 
TIIE WAR, FRANCE WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN A REPUBLIC.”* 

Hence it is proved, to demonstration, that the prevailing party in the 
Assembly, at the time when they solemnly swore to be faithful to the 
King, and to the new Constitution, were resolved to dethrone the one 
and to destroy the other; and were, consequently, guilty of wilful and 
deliberate perjury. 

It is to be observed, however, that another portion of Jacobins, with 
Robespierre at their head (who was now public accuser to the tribunal 
of the metropolis), were not favourable to an immediate declaration of 
war, because they thought that it would retard, if not ultimately prevent, 
the destruction of the Monarchy. This notion of theirs wa||$punded on 
the supposed inability of the French, in their present state, to cope 
with the whole force of the combined powers. But Brissot’s sagacity 
was greater, though his prudence and decision were less, than those 
of his rival chief of the Jacobins.—The two men were intent on 
producing the same end, though they differed as to the means of pro¬ 
moting it. Brissot best appreciated the views and resources of foreign 

* See Brissot’s paper, Le Patriotc Fran^oisej of Saturday, §2d September, 1792. 
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powers; Robespierre best knew.how to govern the degraded people 
of France. They were both candidates for supreme power; and they 
hated each other, with most unchristian inveteracy. 

Independently of the declaration of war, the French Cabinet had 
sufficiently shown the little regard which they paid to their formal 
renunciation of conquests, by their invasion of the rights and property of 
the German Princes in Alsace and Lorraine, which had been guaran¬ 
teed and secured by solemn treaties ; and by first exciting a rebellion 
in the papal territory of Avignon and the adjacent country; and then 
annexing them tofthe dominions of France. It was determined, like¬ 
wise, even thus early, to seize upon the King of Sardinia’s territories, 
although the most scrupulous neutrality was observed by that Monarch, 
and although the French Envoy, at Turin, vouched for his pacific 
intentions to Dumouricz, now Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The first hostilities commenced in Flanders, where a body of three 
thousand men, under the command of Mr. 'Theobald Dillon, of the 
Irish brigades, were destined to make an attack upon Tournay, at the 
end of April. The troops, however, tied, in the most pusillanimous 
manner, when they came in sight of the enemy, who were greatly 
inferior in numbers ; and, returning to Lisle with that rapidity for 
which Frenchmen are celebrated, sought to shield their own cowardice 
under the pretext of treachery in their officers, and to display their 
courage, by the assassination of their general, whose body they com¬ 
mitted to the flames, and then danced round it with the apish gestures, 
and malignant ferocity, of savages. These demons, in human shape, 
disgraced $|ikc their profession and their nature, by tearing the heart 
out of the mangled body, and carrying it to a female relative of the 
murdered general, who, although she had been only delivered of a 
child the morning before, had been confined, for six and thirty hours, 
in a dark dungeon, where the dreadful alternative was offered her, of 
being starved to death, or of satisfying her hunger by this horrid 
repast.* 

* 

* I have extracted this account from Irvington’s Annual Register, for 1792, p. 404, where 
it is related, “ on the authority of a gentleman, allied by blood to the General, who went to 
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The troops, under M. Biron, destined to make an attempt upon the 
important fortress of Mods, were equally cowardly, and equally unsuc¬ 
cessful. Attacked by an inferior force, commanded by the Austrian 
General, Beaulieu, they fled in all directions, disobeyed the orders of 
their commander, accused, like their brethren at Lisle, their officers 
of treachery, and disgracefully left their camp, baggage, and military 
chest, a prey to the victorious enemy. 

Mr. dc La Fayette, who was entrusted with an expedition against 
Namur, harassed by contradictory orders, and unprovided with neces¬ 
saries, gave up the project, and remained in a state qf inactivity on the 
German frontier. Tiius vanished the sanguine hopes of the Jacobins 
to overrun the Austrian low countries without difficulty, and without 
opposition ; and to promote insurrections of their inhabitants, with a 
view to produce a Jacobinical Revolution. -The people, every where, 
either remained perfectly passive, or displayed hostility to the invading 
armies ; with the exception of a few fugitive patriots from Liege and 
Brabant, who took refuge with the patron of insurrection, La Fayette, 
and, under his auspices, formed themselves into a Belgic congress, dis¬ 
persed the most indecent and libellous attacks on their Sovereigns, and, 
on the death of the Prince Bishop of Liege, insulted his memory with 
the most unfeeling brutality. 

These defeats, of course, excited great clamour at Paris, where they 
were ascribed to every cause but the right—the cowardice, and in¬ 
subordination, of the troops. A change of Ministers was the conse¬ 
quence ; a new plan of operations was settled; and a new commander 
appointed. Mareschal Luckner succeeded M. dc RochaOibeau; and 
speedily subdued the open and defenceless country between Lisle and 
Brussels. But he was soon driven back by the Austrians, and retreated 

Lisle on purpose lo investigate the particulars of the transaction.”—The general accuracy of 
the historical account of French affairs, in that work; the great diligence and industry which 
have been evidently displayed by the writer, in the collection of facts and documents; and the 
spirit of truth, which pervades the whole,—leave no doubt on my mind, as to the authenticity 
of this detail, although I have not met with it in any of the French publications, of this 
period, to which I have had occasion to refer. 
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hastily beyond the French frontier, after burning the suburbs of 
Courtray, and reducing the habitations of three hundred poor 
females to ashes; thus exemplifying, in an extraordinary manner, 
the revolutionary maxim of—war upon palaces, and protection to 
cottages! 

Had Austria and Prussia been duly prepared for war; had they 
settled a plan of combined operations ; had their armies been ready to 
enter the French territory at this period, there could be very little 
doubt of their success. But the new Emperor, Francis, and Frederick 
William, the Prussian Monarch, had been extremely averse from enga¬ 
ging in war, and, of course, extremely tardy in their preparations; so 
that they could not follow up the first advantages which the Austrian 
arms had obtained in the Low Countries. A great deal of time, now 
highly precious, was wasted in drawing up and publishing declarations, 
by both powers. In these, both the Emperor and the King of Prussia 
entered into a clear and forcible exposition of their motives, fully 
justified themselves from the charge of aggression, and proved, most 
satisfactorily, by arguments and facts, that the war had entirely been 
provoked- by the unjustifiable and hostile proceedings of the French 
Jacobins. 

During these preparatory measures, the Anarchists of Paris were 
hastening, with rapidity, to the final accomplishment of their work.— 
The Press,*that powerful instrument, infinitely more destructive than 
the sword, was employed, systematically and incessantly, for rendering 
both the Monarch and the Monarchy odious. And, in order to blunt 
its edge afcjeast, if not to turn it against the enemies of the throne, it 
was deemed expedient, by the Ministers, to bribe some of jts principal 
conductors. M. de Narbonne, one of the Cabinet, who was half a 
Constitutionalist, and half a Jacobin, or rather a man without any 
principle, but insufferably vain and egotistical, undertook to negotiate 
for the silence of Brissot and Condorpet. But while this matter was 
under consideration, the former of these incendiaries published, in liis 
paper, a* most atrocious libel s upon the King. M. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, then Minister of the Marine, pressed, in the council, the neces- 

VOL. II. t 
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sity of prosecuting the author. But his motion was overruled by the 
imbecility of M. de Narbonne, and his associates, who, even at this 
period, were either weak or wicked enough to think, or at least to say, 
that such libels were worthy only of being treated with silent contempt. 
If men were really so weak as to entertain this belief, after the fatal 
effects which they had seen produced by the licentiousness of the Press, 
and the impunity which it was allowed to enjoy, within the two pre¬ 
ceding years, they were wholly unfit to be trusted with the reins of 
government. If, on the other hand, they did not believe their own 
assertions, their wickedness was equal to that -of the Jacobins, whose 
cause, whether intentionally or not, they effectu!|d|y served. Soon 
after this, M. Bertrand resigned ; M. de Narbonne was dismissed ; and 
a new ministry of Brissotins was appointed, who we*e speedily suc¬ 
ceeded by others. 

'V 

Anarchy, meanwhile, the natural offspring of Jacobinisth, began to 
extend her gloomy reign over the fertile provinces of this devoted 
country. The non-juring priests were hot only the objects of persecu¬ 
tion themselves, but the cause of the persecution of others. Emi¬ 
grations, for conscience sake, became frequent; children were forcibly 
taken from their pifents to be baptized by a constitutional priest. 
Even the tomb afforded no refuge from the persecuting spirit of these 
Jacobinical fanatics, who dug up the cold remains of the dead to inter 
them afresh in unconsecrated ground, because, when living, they had 
heard mass from a non-juring priest.—The Abbe Barrueb however, 
has recorded some instances of brutal outrage, and savage ferocity, 
exercised on the living, still more atrocious. In the diocese of Agen, 
the sister of the parish-priesjt «pf St. Cecile, was beaten and ravished by 
a set of ruffians, who, in vain, attempted to make her violate her con¬ 
science, by repairing to a church at which a constitutional priest 
officiated; and she actually expired under the treatment which she 
experienced !* At Villei^uve, near Cordes, in Albigeois, a young 
couple having refused to be married by a priest of the same descrip¬ 
tion, their door |ps forced open on the evening of the wedding; the 

• History of the Clergy, during the French Revolution; by the Abb£ Barrucl. Vol. II. p, 45. 
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husband made his escape; but the bride was subjected to the brutal 
lust of the ruffians, who, after they had satisfied their appetite, tore off 
the breasts of their wretched victim witli their nails, and left her to 
expire in torments.—These are taken from among numerous instances 
of similar enormity; accompanied, however, by instances as striking 
of constancy and fidelity, on the part of those who adhered to the faith 
of their fathers, and who refused to obey the decrees of the Jacobins 
in violation of their own conscience. 

About this time, Dumouriez obtained from the Assembly 250,000/. 
sterling, for seqj^; services. Petion, the virtuous mayor of Paris, and 
the sage Roland, desired to have twelve hundred and fifty pounds a 
month allowed them, which they said should be employed to secure 
the public tranquillity. Dumouriez mentioned their request to the 
King, who told him, that he knew Petion to be his enemy, and that, 
if the mo^ey were giyen him, it would be appropriated to the purpose 
of distributing libels on the throne; but that if he (Dumouriez) thought 
it advisable to give it, he was at liberty to do so. The money was 
given, and the effect, predicted by the King, was immediately pro¬ 
duced, by the establishment of a new paper, the Sentinel, conducted by 
Louvet , and by a woman who lived with him in aj«state of adultery, and 
whom he termed LoMska; in which the King, was incessantly, and 
most grossly, libelled. 

All this jvas intended to pave the way for the scenes which had been 
long projected, and for the performance of which the Jacobins now 
evinced extreme impatience. On the 15th of May, the perfumer, 
Isnard, who has been before noticed, proposed a most seditious remon- 

S '* 1 m 

strance to the King, whom he had the audacity directly to accuse of 
having signed an order for massacring the inhabitants of Paris in 1789; 
asserting, that the people had replaced him on the throne, when any 
other people would have deposed him, arfl| when the English would 
have tried and condemned him for perjury ; and impudently insinua¬ 
ting, that the Austrian generals had been informed of the plans of the 
French by his Majesty. 

t 2 
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It is to be presumed that all the knowledge which this perfumer pos¬ 
sessed of England, her history, and the disposition of her inhabitants, 
had been collected from the Jacobin prints, or from the seditious 
addresses, which the factious clubs in this country had transmitted to 
the National and Legislative Assemblies.—It is certain, however, that, 
in no other public body, in the civilized world, would such a series of 
atrocious falsehoods, as this man had the presumption to utter in the 
speech in question, and in other speeches, delivered before the same 
Assembly, have been suffered to pass without contradiction, or the 
speaker himself to escape without punishment.—lie, though one of 
the many who had sworn obedience to the constitution, launched into 
a strain of violent invective against it. He condemned the first Assem¬ 
bly for having established an order of things, which had left the will of 
one man exalted to a level with the will of all; which had trusted the 
protection of liberty to the very hands which had kept the nation 
enslaved; and had put into them the two weapons most fatal to free¬ 
dom,— the sword that assassinates , and the gold that poisons. —Here Mr. 
Isnard’s zeal outstripped his judgment•; and, like many of his Vorthy 
predecessors, he accused the King of the very crimes which had been 
committed by the Jacobins themselves, and which, if the King had had 
recourse to them fot self-preservation, would have completely marred 
all the efforts of the revolutionists, and have deprived Mr. Isnard him¬ 
self of the opportunity of displaying his oratorical talents, beyond the 
precincts of his own shop. It was, indeed, the sword of the assassin 
that wrested the King from the palace of his ancestors,—that levelled 
with the dust the residences of the nobles, and multitudes of the nobi¬ 
lity themselves,—that left the venerable ministers of religion, and their 
faithful followers, weltering in their blood, the expiring victims of con¬ 
science, or else drove them from their paternal homes, to linger out a 
miserable existence in a foreign land !—It was the sword of the assassin, 
in short, that, drenched in the blood of virtue, of integrity, of innocence, 
of royalty, and religion; converted France into a vast aceldama ; 
destroyed every vestige of freedom ; made her the undivided seat of 
treason and of y#$:e; and rendered her, at once, the dread, the abhor¬ 
rence, and the scourge of surrounding nations. Had the unhappy, the 
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feeble, the irresolute Louis, only wielded, not the sword of the assassin, 
but the sword of justice, the loud voice of rebellion had been soon 
silenced, and the turbulent traitors of Paris had long since met the 
due reward of their nameless and numberless crimes. It was, indeed, 
the gold which poisons the mind, and corrupts the heart of man, that 
had set that sword in motion by which freedom was destroyed ; and 
that, at . the very time when Isnard spoke, was employed by the 
traitors Petion, Roland, and their sanguinary associates, in preparing 
further scenes of blood, and in securing the further triumph of treason 
and murder.—But it was blood for which Isnard thirsted, and his 
thirst of which he did not blush to acknowledge to the Assembly ! 

After indulging himself in the most virulent abuse of the King, 
the priests, the nobles, and the rich, his hatred of whom might be, 
very naturally, accounted for, he proceeded to contrast the objects of 
his attack ..With those of his admiration and praise; with those whose 
cold reason, and inexorable policy, he said, were deaf to the promises 
of prostrate tyrants, and insensible to the call of self-interest, because 
they knew that the freedom of a day always cost too much, but that 
durable freedom could not be too dearly purchased; and that slight 
bleedings were not perceived in the body politic; that they were nothing 
when the public safety was at stake ! This strain of horrible declamation 
the cold-blooded assassin was allowed to pursue, for a considerable 
length of time, without interruption. He concluded with moving his 
remonstrance, “ as a serious and definitive explanation with the King; 
the ultimatum of the sovereign will of*the people, which should tho¬ 
roughly impress the latter with a sense of their own dignity, and the 
former with a conviction of his nullity.” .But the Assembly were hot 
yet ripe for the open avowal of such designs, and, notwithstanding the 
indecent plaudits and acclamations of the mob in the gallery, they 
passed to the order of the day. 

The public mind having been prepared by this disbussion, and by 
various others, for the destruction of Royalty, the Brissotins deemed 
it necessary, as a preliminary measure, to remove the King’s guard, 
who were supposed to be attached to him, and who w^re commanded 
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by the Duke de Brissac, from about his person. The resolution being 
adopted, a pretext was easily found for submitting the plan to the 
Assembly: These guards were described as being infected with 

counter-revolutionary principles, and as having concealed a white flag, 
in a cellar, for the purpose of being displayed on some future occasion. 
On a charge thus vague and ridiculous did these enemies of despotism 
dare to order the Duke de Brissac to be arrqsted—-And that virtuous 
nobleman was accordingly apprehended, and conducted to the prisou 
at Orleans, whence he was afterwards conveyed to Marseilles, and 
there murdered.—At the same time, and on the same pretext, the 
Assembly passed a decree for disbanding the guards.* 

The King, who was fully aware of the consequence of giving his 
assent to this decree, announced to his Ministers his intention of 
refusing it. But the traitors, by whom he was surrounded, not only 
refused to countersign his letter to the Assembly, but even to attend 
him, when he proposed to repair thither, for the purpose of explaining 
the motives of his refusal. They were even base enough to tell him, 
that his refusal would be followed by the immediate massacre of his 
guards, and of every Individual in the palace -f-.—And, by this infamous 
conduct, they induced the unhappy and forsakpn Monarch to give, as 
it were, his sanction to his own deposition. 

Having, by these nefarious means, disbanded the only troops on 
whose fidelity the Monarch could place the smallest reliance, the next 
step of the Jacobins was to collect an army, composed of men, long 
trained to blood, and prepared to execute their worst commands. The 
sic volo, sic jubeo of this Assembly, who had usurped the supreme 
power of the State, was amply sufficient for this, as for every other, 
purpose. A decree was passed, at the beginning of June, for forming a 
camp of 20,000 Jacobin volunteers, from every part of the kingdom, 
being composed of five men from each canton, under the very walls of 
the capital, on the pretence of celebrating the anniversary of the fede¬ 
ration. The measure was, indeed, proposed by a creature of Brissot’s, 


• Bertrand’s Priyate Memoirs. Yol. II. p. 252. 


+ Idem. Ibid. p. 254. 
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whom the King had been compelled to admit into the Cabinet; but 
Mr. Servan (the Minister in question) did not even think it necessary 
to preserve the appearance of decency so far as to obtain an order from 
his captive master, or to communicate his intentions to his colleagues. 
The plan had, nevertheless, been previously settled, discussed,- and 
determined, at the Jacobin club—“ This measure,” says a French 
historian, “ was .dreadful from its consequences. The influence of the 
affiliated clubs, fixed the men who were to be chosen in every canton, 
and, when united, they composed an armed force, at the devotion of 
those whose projects now began to be developed.”* 

About the same time, the Assembly passed another decree, for the 
banishment of all the non-juring priests. These decrees the King 
resolved not to sanction; and Dumouriez, with two other members 
of the Cabinet, Lacoste and Duranthon, seconded his resolution, and 
encouraged him to dismiss Roland, Claviere, and Servan, from his 
councils. This was accordingly done; but such were the weakness and 
inconsistency of Dumouriez, that, after these men were dismissed, he 
did not blush to urge the King to give his sanction to those very decrees 
which had been the ground of their dismission, and to declare that, if 
his Majesty would not sanction them, he must resign his situation. 
The King remonstrated against this indecent proposal, but in vain; 
Dumouriez, afraid of losing his popularity, and, perhaps, of falling a 
victim to the Jacobins, persisted, and his resignation was accepted. 

The disposition of the national guards of Paris, at this time, was 
favourable to the King, and to the existing constitution; but the supe¬ 
rior vigilance, zeal, activity, and resolution, of the united Jacobins, 
under Brissot and Robespierre, overpowered their feeble opposition, 
and bore down all before them. The? long-projected insurrection of 
the 20th of June took place.—On the morning of that day the Assem¬ 
bly were early apprized that the populace- were in arms; and, soon 
after, the ruffians of the suburb of St. Anthony, \fith the brewer, 
Santerre, at their head, marched through the hall in which these Iegis- 

* Histoire de France depuis la Revolution de 1789, par Ie Citoyen F. E. Toulongeon. 
Tome II. p. 141. 
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lators were sitting.—The banners of assassination floated in their ranks; 
“ Tremble , tyrant, thy hour is come ” was the murderous threat displayed 
on one of their scrolls; and a reeking heart, stuck on a pike, inscribed 
“ The heart of an aristocrat,” afforded a convincing proof of the dispo¬ 
sition to carry such a threat into execution. These assassins were 
received (wdl civilized Europe credit the fact?) by the Assembly with 
applause, and the President even degraded himscljf so low as to com¬ 
pliment their sanguinary orator. 

From the Assembly they proceeded to the palace, into the gardens 
of which they dragged their cannon, threatening to fire in case of 
resistance. These ferocious banditti attacked the residence of their 
benevolent Sovereign, and broke open the doors of its various apart¬ 
ments, with hatchets and other instruments.—The King then came for¬ 
ward, accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth, who was mistaken by 
the rabble for the Queen; a mistake which, from the most humane, 
motives, that virtuous lady encouraged. A fellow, armed with the 
blade of a sword, fastened to the end of a stick, no sooner saw the 
King than he put himself in a posture of attack, and would, probably, 
have completed the bloody work which he was hired to perpetrate, if 
he had not been presented by the bayonets of the grenadiers. Indeed, 
there could be no doubt, from the threats and gestures of many of the 
mob, that it was intended to murder botfkjhc King and the Queen* 
Legendre, the butcher, addressed, in a tone of insolence and insult, 
the unhappy Monarch, who, for several hours was destined to hear the 
language of reproach, as cowardly in those who uttered it, as unmerited 
by him to whom it was addressed. The Assembly made no effort to 
afford relief to the King, or to^induce the mob to depart; they sent, in¬ 
deed, a deputation to the palace, when it was too late to produce any 
good effect f and it was treated by the rabble with the contempt which 
it deserved, and which it probably hoped to experience.—-At length, 
however, M. Petion, the factious mayor, appeared, and, by flattering 
the people, whSse magistrate he called himself, and by commepding 
that conduct which it was his duty to repress and to punish, he secured 
the only applause of which he was'worthy, and incurred the only bene¬ 
diction he coul|J hope to obtain. The populace retired with him. 
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The day after this disgraceful scene, Mr. Bertrand do Moleville had 
an interesting conversation with the King, who expressed his conviction 
that-it was resolved to murder him,—that, sooner or later, such would 
be his fate,—and that his only wish, if such an event were to take 
place, was, that it might be the act of individuals, and<pot of the 
nation.* His Majesty, however, rejected the plan which Mr. Bertrand 
proposed for leaVirfghfle capital and retiring to Fontainbleau. 

All the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly now clearly demon¬ 
strated the views by which the majority of them were actuated. The 
most violent motions were daily made, especially by the Brissotins, 
and the most unconstitutional decrees were passed; while fresh injuries, 
and fresh insults, were incessantly heaped upon the devoted head of 
the hapless King. Yet in the midst of these palpable breaches of 
duty, of these flagrant violations of the constitution, a scene occurred, 
unparalleled in the annals of human inconsistency. On the 7th of 
July, M. Lamourette, the new bishop of Lyons, truly observed, that 
the cause of the evil which afflicted the state, was to be found in the 
disastrous divisions of the Assembly—One side charged the other with 
the seditious design of overthrowing the monarchy, while the latter 
accused their opponents of wishing to introduce an arbitrary govern¬ 
ment. “ Let us, then,” said he, amidst a general tumult of applause, 
“ with one unanimous arfrl irrevocable oath, let us blast for ever the 
project both of a republic and of two chambers. I move that the presi¬ 
dent shall put the question for all to stand up who abjure and execrate 
alike, a republic and two chambers.” Strange to say, every member of 
the Assembly rose at the same instant, and solemnly swore to suffer no 
change whatever to be made in the existiftg constitution 1-f Yet, after 
an interval of two days only, did Brissot, the factious hypocrite, the 

* Bertrand’s Private Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 297, 298. 

+ At the close of this singular scene, a deputation of twenty-four members was dispatched 
to the King to inform him of the event. His Majesty immediately repaired to the Assembly, 
to which he expressed his extreme satisfaction, and by which he was received with the loudest 
applause. The galleries even joined in their expressions of joy on the occasion, and the presi¬ 
dent made a suitable answer to the King, who retired amidst acclamations, to which, of late, 
lie had been little accustomed, and which, alas! he was never more destined to experience. 

VOL. II. u 
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perjured rebel, Brissot, deliver a laboured harangue on the state of the 
nation, replete with the most unconstitutional principles, and with the 
most treasonable sentiments. He did not blush to arraign the Assembly 
for their recent act, to hold up the King as a criminal , and, in pretty 
direct terms, to call for his deposition ! Such was the respect which this 
philanthropic reformer of the French monarchy paid to the solemn 
obligation of an oath ! 

On the evening of the 14th of July, an attempt was made to assas¬ 
sinate the Queen, by a grenadier of the battalion of national guards, 
which was commanded by Santerre, the brewer, at whose instigation he 
undertook to commit this deed of blood.—Fortunately, the project was 
timely discovered, and the murderer was, in consequence, apprehended 
in the palace, when a cutlass was found concealed in the lining of his 
coat;* but he was rescued the next morning as he was about to be 
taken before a magistrate. 

A 

The ceremony of the federation was now renewed, and the federates , 
who had come to Paris to attend it, still loitered in the capital, and 
made no secret of their intentions not to depart until they had expelled 
the King from the throue.-f These were the chosen instruments of 
murder whom the Jacobins had trained,to their purpose; and the 
Assembly not merely connived at, but encouraged, the acts of out¬ 
rage which they daily committed. The 29 th of July was the day 
.first fixed on for the intended insurrection, when the palace was to be 
again attacked, and the persons of the King and Queen seized, and 
confined in the Castle of Vincennes. Petion, the mayor, was privy to 
the whole scheme, and knowing, from his correspondence, that every 
thing was i not prepared for the projected attack, he derived some 
credit with the court, who knew not his motives, fq^ his successful 
efforts to stop the progress of some of the rebellious hordes, who, 
ignorant of the subsisting impediments, had put themselves in motion 
on the appointed morning. 

* Bertrand’s Private Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 344,. 345. 

+ Compte rendu de Jerome Petion. 
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On the third of August, Petion presented a petition to the Assem¬ 
bly, from the different sections of Paris, calmly demanding the depo¬ 
sition of the King. But, after some delay, it was referred to the 
consideration of a committee, whose report was not received before 
the fatal tenth of August.—The events of that day, rendered for ever 
infamous in the sanguinary annals of revolutionary France, are well 
known. The project of the regicides, brought to maturity, was carried 
into effect; the Royal Palace was stormed, its faithful defenders were 
butchered, the King and Queen were made captives, and treason and 
murder reigned triumphant and uncontrolled. The Legislative Assem- 
bty, to which the Sovereigns of France fled for refuge and protection, 
were active supporters of the Rebellion, assisted in delivering the inno¬ 
cent to be murdered by the mob, suspended the functions of royalty, 
vested the supreme power in an executive council, and consigned the 
King and Queen to the custody of the municipality, by whom they 
were committed to the Prison of the Temple;—thus completely sub¬ 
verting the whole of that constitution which they had, so recently, 
sworn to support. 

The interval which occurred between this event, and the final dis¬ 
solution of the Legislative Assembly, was marked by more crimes 
than had ever before been crowded into the same period of time. 
While the Brissotins began to tremble for the consequences of their 
own enormities, the other Jacobins felt their power, and resolved to 
exercise it. False charges, supported by false testimony, were prefer¬ 
red against all who were attached to the King and the Monarchy, 
and judicial murders, daily committed, spread terror through the 
capital.—But even the red arm of4he law moved not with sufficient 
rapidity to satisfy the impatient vengeance of the triumphanfc^Jacobins. 
Threats, in the^form of petitions, were made to break open the prisons, 
and to glut*their insatiate souls with blood. Even cold-blooded philo¬ 
sophers, and female casuists, were not wanting, to praise and to justify 
this atrocious plan..,, Mr. Petion, the worthy head of the Parisian mu¬ 
nicipality, observed, that “justice was slow to pronounce on the fate 
of the prisoners;” and a flippant writer of our own country, who had 
repaired to France to contemplate the charms, and the virtues, of 

u 2 
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political regeneration, coolly remarked, that “ the tribunals, over¬ 
loaded with business, and hampered bp the common forms of justice , too 
slow for a period of revolution , made almost no perceptible progress in 
bringing the guilty to condemnation/'* In pursuance of the murderous 
principles, naturally flowing from this new morality, the ruffians pro¬ 
ceeded to execute summary justice on the second of September; when, 
and on the following day, the prisons were forced' open; an indiscri¬ 
minate massacre of their wretched inhabitants took place,—priests, 
venerable from their age, and still more from their virtues, were inhu¬ 
manly butchered in crowds,—and the blood of innocence flowed in 
torrents around. The whole number murdered, on this occasion, as 
well in the various prisons, as in the streets of the capital, did not fall 
short of seven thousand persons. Many of these murders were at¬ 
tended with circumstances of peculiar cruelty. The Abbe Barruel, 
in his history of the sufferings of the French clergy,-f* asserts, on 
authority which he deems indisputable, that, at the Place Dauphine, 
men, women, and children, were thrown into a large fire, which had 
been kindled for the purpose, and their bodies consumed to ashes, 
while the cries of the suffering victims were deadened by the shouts of 
the barbarians dancing round the flames. 

Nor was this systematic massacre confined to the capital. The dogs 
of slaughter were let loose in the provinces.—At Versailles, at Rheims, 
at Lyons, and at Meaux, numbers fell by various instruments of de¬ 
struction.—At the first of those places, the state prisoners, who had 
been forcibly conveyed thither from Orleans, in direct contradiction 
to an order of the Legislative Assembly, were murdered by a body of 
thirty assassins, in the presence fifteen hundred soldiers, who had 
been sent to protect them. Here fell M. Delessart, the Duke de Bris- 
sac, M. D’Abancour, the Bishop of Mendes, and se^pral other per¬ 
sons of distinction. 

During the prevalence of this bloody fanaticism, a monster in human 
shape, whose name was Philippe, went, one evening, to the jacobin 

* Miss Williams’s Letters from France, Yol. IV. p. 192. 

t Part III. p. 150. 
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club, with a trunk, which, after a suitable harangue on the duties of a 
patriot, he opened, and, exhibiting two bleeding heads, observed, they 
were the heads of his own parents, whom he had murdered for attend¬ 
ing mass celebrated by a non-jurhig priest. The horrible intelligence 
was received with applause by his admiring audience!!! 

While the advocates of rebellion had thus successfully asserted their 
claims, and triumphed over the friends of their King and of their 
country, the allied powers of Austria and Prussia had, after much 
deliberation, and many changes in their projected plan of operations, 
marched their armies into the French territory. Their united force, 
which has been estimated variously, by the writers of the different 
countries, from eighty to one hundred and thirty-eight thousand men,* 
entered France, in two columns, under the command of tlie Duke of 
Brunswick and General Clerfait; intending to pass through the forest 
of Argonnc into Champagne, as the nearest road to Paris. It would 
be foreign from the purpose of this history to enter into a detail of 
military operations in which the troops of Great Britain took no part. 
It will be sufficient, therefore, to observe, that after the most unac¬ 
countable neglect to secure the passes of the forest, which might 
easily have been done without difficulty and without loss, the allies 
allowed Dumouricz, who now commanded the French, with an army 
little exceeding one-fourth of their own numbers, to seize two of the 
most important, and, by so doing, to arrest their progress, and to gain 
time for reinforcements from different quarters to join him. The 
delay, too, thus occasioned, produced other inconveniences ; it af¬ 
forded an opportunity for small detachments of the French, scattered 
on the rear of the allies, to intercept their convoys. Hence a want 
of provision was experienced in their camp, while the soldiers, partly 
perhaps from hunger, devoured, with avidity, the various fruits which 
the country presented; which produced that dreadful disorder, the 
flux, by which thousands are said to have 

><ft 

* Citizefo Toulongeon iiihe only historian who has made the allied armies amount to so 
large a number. But not one of the French writers is to be credited, in his details of actions, 
between his own countrymen and the troops of any foreign power. On comparing the 
various accounts, it seems most probable that the allied armies did not fall short of 75,000 
men, and did not exceed 85,000. 


perished in a short time. 
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It is to be observed, that the King of Prussia constantly accompa¬ 
nied his own army, which, in fact, he may be said to have com¬ 
manded ; for no operation of importance was undertaken without his 
previous approbation ; and in some Cases, on which the ultimate suc¬ 
cess of the expedition essentially depended, he opposed the plans 
suggested by the Duke of Brunswick. The Duke wished to reduce 
the town of Sedan, before they advancctl further, and not to move 
forward without having secured themselves against the danger result¬ 
ing from leaving behind them several strong fortresses in possession of 
the enemy. Had this wise plan been followed, a communication 
would have been preserved with Germany, and supplies easily recei¬ 
ved.—And, had the reduction of these places occupied any consider¬ 
able portion of time, an event not to be expected in their actual situ¬ 
ation, the allies might have then established their winter quarters in 
France, and maintained a rallying point, to which the enemies of the 
new order of things might have repaired. But the Prussian Monarch 
seems to have been led, perhaps, by the too sanguine expectations of the 
Emigrants, to entertain the monstrous notion of carrying a whole nation 
by a coup-de-main. It does not appear to have occurred to him, that 
it was necessary first to gain a decisive victory, to disperse the French 
army, and to assert his own superiority in a manner so signal as to 
admit of no doubt, before the Royalists, who still remained in France, 
could be expected to join his standard, or even to avow themselves.— 
And, being disappointed in hopes which common sense would have 
rejected, regardless alike of his own honour, of the interests of his 
allies, and of the safety of Europe, lie resolved to retrace his steps, 
and to avail himself of the first favourable opportunity, for not only 
evacuating the French territory, ;trat for basely deserting the cause 
which he had so eagerly embraced. 

On any other supposition it is impossible to account for the conduct 
of his Prussian Majesty. 4g re eably to these intentions, on the twenty- 
second of September, after having compelled Dufiaouriez to evacuate 
the important pass of Grandpr6, and after having driven Kellermann 
from the heights of Valiny, the Duke of Brunswick was ordered to 
propose a suspension of hostilities, in front of the respective camps. 
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with a view to open a communication, for the purpose of carrying the 
King’s intentions into effect. The pretext for this proposed suspension, 
was the establishment of a cartel, for the exchange of prisoners, which, 
in fact, was settled; but in a maimer that reflected indelible disgrace 

y ,, i' 

on the King of Prussia. At the conference which took place, on this 
occasion, between the Duke of Brunswick and the French Colonel, 
Thouvenot, the former required that the emigrant prisoners should be 
included in the cartel, when the latter observed, ** that one nation 
could only treat with another, and not with rebels to the laws of tlreir 
country.” The Duke is then stated to have asked, what would become 
of their prisoners? to which Thouvenot answered, that they must doubt¬ 
less expect to be subjected to all the severity of the laws, and “ possibly, 
according to circumstances, they might expect to receive the indul¬ 
gence and generosity of such a magnanimous nation as the French 
republic.” The Duke of Brunswick insisted no farther, and the cartel 
was settled, to the exclusion of the emigrants.* Passing over the 
republican flight of Mr. Thouvenot, who must have known that he and 
his associates were the only rebels to the laws, since they had concurred 
in the overthrow of the monarchial constitution, which they had sworn 
to maintain, it caq^ot escape observation, that the King of Prussia’s 
conduct, in thus abandoning the emigrants, with whom he had made 
common cause, was most treacherous and base. In the several confe¬ 
rences which took place, between the Republican and the Prussian 
generals, as detailed and certified by the former, the latter are made to 
play a ridiculous and contemptible part. Without, however, stopping 
to examine the authenticity of these accounts, It is sufficient to state, 
that the negotiations were continued for several days,. .And, though 
hostilities were partially renewed ok the SOth of September, there is 

* Resulted de la,,conference qui a eu lieu enlre M. M. le Due dc Brunswick , le Comte de 
Luchesini , minislre de sa Majeste le Roi de JPrusse , et le lieutenant-colonel — Adjutant-general 
Thouvenot , charge de fechangc dcs Prisonniers de guerre enlre les armees combim'es et 
fran^aises. It is to be observed, that Luchesini was not present at the beginning of this 
conference^ when the proposal respecting the emigrants is stated to have been made ; and that, 
the account of it being given on the authority of Thouvenot, it ought, perhaps, to be received 
with some degree of caution. It is an incontestible fact, however, that the emigrants were 
not included in the cartel, and that they were, most ungenerously, left to the rage of their 
merciless persecutors. 
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reason to believe that a good understanding had been established be¬ 
tween the hostile leaders.—Certain it is, that the allies were suffered to 
retreat without molestation; the places which they had taken were sur¬ 
rendered without difficulty; and, Ijg’the end of October, they finally 
evacuated the French territory. 

The accounts of the respective numbers of the hostile armies, at the 
period of this retreat, vary extremely.—Toulongeon, who has recently 
written a history of France, since the Revolution, estimates the allied 
force, after all its losses, at 80,000 men; and, as he makes it amount, 
on its entrance into France, to 138,000, he raises their loss to 58,000. 
On the other hand, its original amount is stated at 80,000, and its loss, 
by the sword and by disease, at about one-third of the whole, which 
would reduce it, at the time of its retrogade movement, to about 
54,000. Again, the same historian rates the French army, at this last 
period, at GO,000 men; whereas Carra, one of the commissioners from 
the convention to the army, makes it amount to 120,000. 

The truth lies probably between the two extremes; but it appears 
sufficiently clear, amidst these contradictions, that the force of the allies 
was, at first s ufficiently formidable to accomplish its original object of 
marching to Paris, had it been directed with prudence and skill, and 
had not its operations been clogged by the wavering and timid 
policy of the Prussian Monarch. It is equally clear, on the other 
hand, that, at the end of September, its numbers had been sufficiently 
diminished, and those* of the French sufficiently increased, to render 
any attempt to penetrate further into France extremely imprudent, 
and to expose the allied army, in its "retreat, to considerable danger. 
It is hence to be inferred, and, indeed, the operations of the French, 
during the month of October, sufficiently prove the fact, that it 
formed part of a secret arrangement between the Prussians and 
French, that the former should not be molested in their retreat. Thus 
miserably terminated an expedition, which had excited the attention, 
and lixed the hopes, of the continent, and on which, in a certain 
degree, the fate of Europe depended.—Its issue tended to increase the 
audacity, and to inspirit the exertions of the French rebels, who had 
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already planned the subjugation of the neighbouring States, and the 
establishment of an universal empire. It was begun without due 
reflection; it was conducted without consistency; and it was ended 
without honour. The King of Prussia, while he injured the cause 
which he professed an anxiety to S'&rve by it, lost in it his consequence 
and his character; and laid the seeds of that destruction which, 
fourteen years after, his Monarchy was doomed to experience. 

At ap interview, which took place at the village of Glorieux, in the 
vicinity of Verdun, on the 11th of October, between the Prussian 
General, Kalkreuth, and the French Generals, Galbaud and Arthur 
Dillon ; the last, who was an Irishman, and who made his religion a 
pretext for entering into the service of the natural enemies of his 
country, told the Prussians, that the French Revolution had been 
brought about by the experience of fourteen centuries ; that the whole 
nation had but one opinion respecting it; that they had reason to 
wonder, that foreign powers should interpose in their domestic con¬ 
cerns, or should dread their ambition, particularly after their sublime 
declaration of beginning no war with a view to conquest;—a declara¬ 
tion which ought, li& asserted, to procure to France as many friends as 
there were philosophers in Europe.*' 

The falsehood of this assertion was known to the French General, at 
the moment when he made it. He knew perfectly, that the war 
against Austria was made expressly with a view to the conquest of the 
Netherlands;—that Avignon, and the Comtat, had been wrested from 
the Pope and annexed to France; and that the reduction of Savoy 
was undertaken from a similar*pa®tive. In short, the conduct of the 
French rulers was essentially aggressive;—and the plan was already 
laid, as Brissotlias acknowledged, by these philanthropic professors of 
peace, to extend the flames of war, so as to set fire to the four corners 
of Europe. 

* Histoire de France, pai Toulongeon.—Pieces juslificalives. Tom. II- ]>• i»2. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Reflections on the effects which recent occurrences in France ought to have produce^qn the 
early admirers of the French Revolution in Ragland—Effects which they realty produced— 
Addresses from English clubs to the French Convention—Factious Address from a Society 
at Newington—Address from the Revolution Society, signed by Dr. Towers, congratulating 
the French on the deposition of their Monarch, and on the successful exercise of “ The 
Right of Insurrection" —United Address from Societies at Manchester, Norwich, and 
London, imprecating the destruction of Monarchy through Ihe world—Address of the 
Constitutional Society, anticipating a national convention in England, accompanied by a 
present of shoes to the military relrels of Franco—The President’s answer to the .address, 
announcing the near approach of a republic in England—Great confidence of the disaf¬ 
fected in the autumn of 1792—Critical state of the country—Mr. Reeves—His arrival in 
England—Origin of the Loyal Associations—Their rapid extension, and salutary effects— 
Their end and object explained—Wholly unconnected with government—Mr. Pitt doubts 
their policy, and intimates a wish for their suppression—The founders of the associations 
refuse to comply with his wish—Mr. Pitt changes his opinion, and expresses his appro¬ 
bation of the first committee appointed—Expcnces of the associations wholly defrayed by 
the voluntary contributions of the Members—List of the Committee—Mr. Thomas Law— 
He is expelled from the Committee—Motives of that expulsion—Striking change in the 
internal appearance of the country—General burst of loyalty—Mr. Pitt appointed Warden 
of the Cinque Ports—Parliament meet—The King’s Speech—Debates on the Address— 
Loyal Associations abused by the Opposition, who condemn a doctrine which they do not 
understand—Their censure of a printed paper, by the Reverend William Jones, of Nay- 
laiid—That paper defended—>Mr. Fox again avows liis admiration of the French Revolu¬ 
tion—Motion lor the amendment lost by a majority of two hundred and forty—New 
motion, by Mr. Fox, for opening a negotiatioi^witli the French republic—His praise of 
the French troops, and his abuse of the allied powers—Seconded by Mr. Sheridan— 
Opposed by Mr. Burke—Motion negatived without a division—Unanimity of Parliament, 
in condemning the trial and approaching murder of the French King—Alien bill intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Pitt—Reflections upon it—Opposed by Mr. Fox—Mr. Font’s inconsistency 
exposed by Mr. Burke—Atheism the first fruits of French liberty—Daggers manufactured 
at Birmingham—One of these produced, by Mr. Burke, in the House of Commons— 
Kcrsaint’s testimony to the neutrality of the English—Murder of Louis XVI.—Dismissal 
of Chauvclin—Royal message—Debate ou it—Mr. Pitt’s speech—His horror at the recent 
murder of the virtuous Louis—Advantages to be derived from that event, considered as a 
lesson, illustrative of French principles—Eulogy on the British constitution— Memorable 
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decrees of the French Convention, for encouraging insurrection in foreign States—Strict 
neutrality of England, and the aggressive conduct of France demonstrated—Address of 
thanks to his Majpsty, moved by Mr. Pitt—Observations on Mr. Pitt’s conduct at this 
time—Speech of Mr. Fox—He asserts the Sovereignity of the People, as paramount to all 
lares, and their right to cashier Kings fdr misconduct —The tendency of such declarations— 
Constant and earnest endeavours of Mr. Pitt to prevent a war, proved by the French agents 
themselves-—Conference proposed by Duinouricz, with Lord Auckland and M. Von 
Spieghel—Communications on that subject—Lord Auckland receives instructions to hold 
the conference—Place appointed for the purpose—-The French Convention send orders to 
Duinouricz not to hold it. 

[1792.] It was natural to suppose, that those scenes which had 
occurred in France, during the year 1792, and of which a faint sketch 
has been given in the preceding chapter, were such as would excite 
the indignation and abhorrence of every mind which had a respect 
for the principles of humanity, justice, and social order; that they 
would even be sufficient to produce a radical change of opinion in 
those who had, from the love of liberty, and from the hatred of despo¬ 
tism, hailed the first dawn of the French Revolution, as the signal of 
approaching happiness to the civilized world. This supposition was 
natural, because the most superficial observer, who had paid any 
attention to those occurrences, could not fail to perceive that, instead 
of favouring the cause of freedom, they were calculated to destroy 
every vestige of liberty, and to raise up, on the ruins of a monarchy, 
a turbulent anarchy, incompatible with social happiness, and the most 
odious despotism which had ever bent the necks of a people beneath 
its iron yoke. Liberty never erects her throne in a land whence 
Justice has been banished; Law is her parent and protector; Riot 
and Mis-rule are her enemies; Treason and Murder are her destroyers. 

These considerations, however, did not produce their natural effect 
on the minds ©f those discontented Englishmen, who, having early 
adopted French principles, were eager to reduce them to practice in 
their native land. It was not difficult to persuade those who preferred 
idleness to industry and those vjjiom nature had destined to pursue the 
more humble paths 6f life, or those who aspire to wealth and power, 
without the merit or the means of obtaining either, that a revolution, 
which would destroy all distinctions of rank and property, and which 
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would place them upon a level with those who had hitherto filled the 
upper parts in the social pyramid, was 


“ A consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


Nor was it more difficult to make them believe that* as complete 
success had crowned the efforts of the French revolutionists, their own 
exertions would terminate in the full gratification of all their wishes. 
Stimulated by these motives, and fired by these hopes, the seditious 
clubs acquired fresh activity and strength; and new clubs, all con¬ 
nected with each other, or, to use the new jargon of revolutionary 
France, affiliated , sprang up in every quarter of the kingdom. Reform 
was the pretext of all; revolution the object of most. The members 
made common cause with the French Jacobins, whom they considered 
as their great models and masters; they deplored their defeats with 
tears,—they hailed their successes with exultation. After the rebellious 
attack upon the royal palace, on the 10th of August, and the arbitrary 
imprisonment of the Royal Family, not only without the sanction of 
any law, but in express violation of an existing law, and even of a 
fundamental principle of that constitution which they, and their 
friends in England, affected to admire, the National Convention con* 
tinued to receive addresses of congratulation from this country. 


In these addresses, a society at 'Newington took the lead; but 
their address, though signed on the 21st of October, was not pre¬ 
sented till the 10th of November. After congratulating the Conven¬ 
tion on the expulsion of the allied armies from their territory, they 
told them, that their zeise decrees had enlightened Europe,—and, like the 
rays of the. sun, would soon enlighten the four parts of the world; and, 
as if they feared that this metaphorical language would not be suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible to the philosophic legislators of France, they con¬ 
cluded with a more direct invitation, by complimenting the Conven¬ 
tion on their undertaking to deliver fro$ slavery and despotism the brave 
nations which bordered their frontiers .—“ How, holy,” said they, in a 
burst of rebellious sensibility, “ is the humanity which prompts you to 
break their chains!” 
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The address of the Revolution Society is remarkable as being signed 
by Dr. Towers, and as containing an express congratulation on the 
success of the treasonable insurrection of the 10th of August, which 
put an end to the monarchy, and as observing a profound silence on 
the massacres of September, as if they were not worthy of a thought. 
Indeed, many of the very members of the Convention, whom they 
hailed as the patrons of liberty, were the authors and instigators of 
those horrible butcheries, which future ages will scarcely credit.— 
“ Above all,” said these solemn and deliberate encouragers of rebel¬ 
lion and regicide, “ we rejoice in the late Revolution of the 10th of 
August, so necessary to sSuire to you the advantages which the former 
had taught you to expect; and we anticipate with pleasure the 
moment at which you shall have finished your labours, and established 
a wise and equitable government, which must be the admiration of 
the friends of man, and the cause of terror anil despair to tyrants.” 
These gentlemen, too, could not refrain from expressing the pleasure 
which they felt on “ beholding that the right oe insurrection 
had been successfully exercised in so large a country as that of the 
French Republic.” 

On the 7th of November, a joint address, from four different socie¬ 
ties, two at Manchester, one at Norwich, and another in London, and 
signed by Mr. Maurice Margarot, and by Thomas Hardy, the shoe¬ 
maker, Avas read in the Convention. Its language ivas bold and plain; 
and the men who dreAV it up took little pains to conceal their wishes, 
their vieivs, or their object. They represented thcttisiives as an oppressed 
part of mankind, whose cause was intimately connected Avith that of 
the French Jacobins, dcgrade#by an oppressive system of inquisition, 
the insensible, but continual encroachments of which had quietly 
deprived the English nation of its boasted liberty, and reduced it 
almost to that abject state of slavery from which the French had 
so gloriously emancipated themselves .—Five thousand English citizens , 
they said, fired with indignation, had the courage to step forward in 
order to rescue their country from that opprobrium which had been 
thrown upon it by the base conduct of those rvho were invested with 
power. They then imprecated vengeance on the head of the man 
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who should attempt to dissolve the friendship which subsisted between 
themselves and the French Jacobins. They observed, that their num¬ 
ber would appear very small, when compared with the rest of the 
nation; but they asserted, that it increased every day ; and that, in 
spite of the efforts of authority to overcome the timid, knowledge 
made a rapid progress among Englishmen, who were intent on ascer¬ 
taining the nature of liberty, and the extent of their rights. “ French¬ 
men,” said they, “ you arc already free, hut Britons air preparing to be 
so /”—As Frenchmen had obtained the species of freedom which they 
now enjoyed, by the destruction of their King, their nobles, and their 
priests, it was evidently meant, by these reformers, that Britons were 
preparing to secure the same freedom, by the same means;—and a 
more explicit avowal of their intentions scarcely any words could 
convey.—Indeed, they observed that in the endeavour to discover their 
cruel enemies, they bad found them in the partisans of that destructive 
aristocracy by which their bosom was torn—an aristocracy which had 
hitherto been the bane of ail the countries upon earth; and which the 
convention had acted wisely in banishing fjom France. 

In allusion to the operations of the combined powers, they said 
they saw, without concern, that the Elector of Hanover united his 
troops to those of traitors and robbers; but the King of England 
would do well to remember, that England was not Hanover,—should 
he forget it, they would not. They expressed an earnest anxiety to 
promote a triple alliance, not of crowned heads, but of the people of 
America, France, ocmd Great Britain, which would give liberty to 
Europe, and peace to the world.—It was not very easy to perceive 
how the assistance of the Americans could contribute to give liberty 
to the nations of Europe, though the motives which induced these 
reformers to select the French and Americans, as the only people on 
earth who were worthy to be allied to the English, were perfectly 
obvious; since they were the only people who had successfully rebel¬ 
led against their lawful Sovereigns, and* who had overthrown the esta¬ 
blished constitutions of their respective countries.—Such liberty, and 
such peace, as the French had secured for themselves, and as the 
English Jacobins wished to obtain for their own country, they seemed 
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to think could not be purchased too dearly. No loss, they thought, 
however bloody, could be comparable to the glorious and unexampled 
advantage of being able to say — The universe is free ! Tyrants and 
tyranny are no more ! Peace reigns on the earth; and it is to the French 
that mankind are indebted for it ! * 

Messieurs Joel Barlow and John Frost, deputed from the Constitu¬ 
tional Society of London, presented an address, breathing much the 
same spirit, and couched in much the same language, to the National 
Convention, on the 28th of November. One of these deputies pre¬ 
faced the address with a speech, in which, after due congratulations on 
the success of revolutionary principles, and treasonable conduct in 
France, he assured the Convention, that innumerable societies, of the 
same sort, were forming themselves, at that moment, in every part of 
England. Their object was to reform the abuses of government, by 
the most simple means. And, that no doubt might remain, as to the 
nature of those means, the orator immediately added, by way of expla¬ 
nation,— “ After the example given by France, Revolutions will 
become easy ; —reason is about to make a rapid progress; and it would 

NOT BE EXTRAORDINARY IF, IN A MUCH LESS SPACE OF TIME 
THAN CAN BE IMAGINED, TI1E FRENCH SHOULD SEND ADDRESSES 

’ ft 

OF CONGRATULATION TO A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF ENGLAND ! 

—This speech perfectly corresponds with the style and sentiments of 
the address itself, which hailed the Convention as the representatives 
of a sovereign people, and benefactors of mankind; and which, besides 
general congratulations on the success of the Rebellion, marked each 
period of peculiar infamy as fit subjects of specific applause.—“ Every 
successive epoch in your political regeneration, has each added some¬ 
thing to the triumph of liberty; and the glorious victory, of the 
10th of August, has finally prepared the way for a constitution which, 
enlightened as you are, we trust will be established on the basis of 
nature and reason.”—But the sentiment which renders this address 
particularly applicable ,to the history of the present period, is contained 

* A Collection of Addresses , transmitted by certain English Clubs to the National Convention 
of France , Sfc. 8w. p. p. 16. 18. 
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in the concluding sentence, in which it is asserted, that other nations 
would soon follow the steps of the French in their career of improve¬ 
ment, and, rising from their lethargy, would arm themselves for the 
purpose of claiming the Rights of Man, with that all-powerful voice which 
man could not resist * Here was a clear acknowledgment of the 
intention of the seditious clubs, in this country, to overturn the existing 
constitution by force. The address was signed by Lord Sempill, as 
President of the Society; by Daniel Adams, as Secretary; and by 
the two deputies, Barlow and Frost.—It was accompanied by a 
patriotic gift of one thousand pair of shoes for the French soldiers. 

The President of the Convention entered into the true spirit of the 
proceeding, hailed the deputies as generous republicans, and antici¬ 
pated the moment in which the French would carry congratulations to the 
National Convention of England ! About the same time, the Conven¬ 
tion was addressed by an English society, established at Paris, who 
announced the approaching meeting of Parliament, when a reform, in 
the national representation, would certaiqjy take place; and “ prom 

TIIENCE TO THE ENTIRE ESTA BLISIIM ENT OP A REPUBLIC the 

transition would be easy.” Various other addresses, of a similar 
nature and tendency, were presented at this period. 

These publications, and many others, which issued from the press in 
various forms, and which were circulated with incredible industry, 
were all strongly indicative, not merely of the sentiments, but of the 
views and designs, of a great number of disaffected persons in this 
country, who, encouraged by the success of the French, hoped to pro¬ 
duce a Revolution in England, on French principles. That these men 
were very numerous is most certain ; though they ipeant to deceive 
others, and were possibly deceived themsetVes^(lontting their conclu¬ 
sions rather on their wishes than on their knowledge), as to the real 
extent of their numbers. They were sufficient, however, to inspire not 
only the government, but the well-disposed part of the public, (cer¬ 
tainly constituting an immense majority), wjth great anci serious alarm. 

*' S', 

* Ibid. p. 29. 31. 
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In the Autumn of 1792, they spoke with confidence of their, success; 
and had probably persuaded themselves that they should succeed, 
-fjln France the Revolution had been begun, and far advanced, by less 
formidable numbers;—and had the disaffected in England had the 
same resources, and as active a leader, though it is not likely they 
would have met with the same success, it is most certain that they 
might have excited a civil war, and that great confusion and blood¬ 
shed would have ensued. 

They had also another advantage, in the want of union among 
those who abhorred -their principles, and were solicitous to counteract 
their efforts. They themselves met in their various societies, and kept 
up a regular correspondence with each other, throughout the kingdom. 
Their enemies, on the contrary, had no meetings,—had no centre of 
union,—had no means of communication;—the evil was deeply felt, 
and generally acknowledged ; but no remedy was adopted, or even 
suggested. At this alarming and critical period, a circumstance 
occurred which supplied one of those striking proofs (many of which 
must have fallen under every man’s observation) of the great public 
good which may sometimes be effected by the talents and perseverance 
of a private individual, without the aid of official authority. 

On the 17th of November, Mr. Reeves, a barrister, who had gone 
out to Newfoundland, some months before, in the capacity of Chief 
Justice to that settlement, returned to London. Having, during his 
absence, had little intercourse with Europe, he was surprised, beyond 
measure, to find, on his arrival in the capital, that a great change had 
taken place in the state of the public mind. The rapid progress of 
French principles, and the consequent dismay which it excited among 
the well-disposfcd payjt e^thc community, were, indeed, well calculated 
to create both alarm and indignation in a man who loved his native 
country, and who venerated her constitution as the fertile source 
of every civil and social blessing. He was astonished to learn that 
the populace had betrayed strong symptoms of a turbulent and 
intractable spirit; ayd* iliat men 'tiff sense and discernment had 
deemed it necessary to provide*themselves with arms, under the 
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impression that they should soon be called upon to use them in their 
own defence. 


The very day after his arrival, Mr. Reeves had a consultation with a 
small party of his legal friends, one of them a respectable judge, now 
no more; another who actually, enjoys a seat on the bench; and a 
third at present in a high official situation. At this meeting it was 
determined that the most proper antidote to be opposed to the prevail¬ 
ing poison of the day, was that which counter-associations, composed 
of loyal and well-affected men, would supply; and Mr. Reeves under¬ 
took to create them in a short time. He accordingly drew up an 
appropriate advertisement, which, operating like an electric shock, pro¬ 
duced the desired effect. The public spirit manifested itself with the 
rapidity of lightning; crowds instantly flocked to the appointed place 
of meeting;—and it became evident, that nothing more than a rallying- 
point, which the well-directed zeal of an individual had now supplied, 
had been wanting to which the real friends of the country might repair, 
in order to combine their efforts for the resistance of that rising spirit 
of disaffection which had already assumed so alarming an aspect.- 

Such was the eagerness of individuals for a public declaration of 
their sentiments, and such the zeal and activity which marked the con¬ 
duct of the worthy father of the Loyal Associations, that not more than 
ten days elapsed between the first conception, and the final execution, 
of this most seasonable and well-digested plan. A committee, consist¬ 
ing of nineteen independent gentlemen, of different descriptions, was 
formed; appropriate resolutions were communicated to the public; and, 
in a very short time, the spirit of loyalty spread through the country 
and gave birth to similar meetings in every part of the kingdom. 


In one of the first of those well-written and impressive papers, 
which the able pen of Mr. Reeves supplied, the end and object of 
these associations were clearly defined, and explicitly avowed; the dis¬ 
couragement and suppression of seditious publications, and the supply 
of cheap books and papers, for the purpose.df undeceiving those poor 
people who had been misled by the infusion of opinions dangerous to 
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their own welfare and that of the state : the members also agreed to 
hold themselves in readiness to prevent or suppress tumults or riots, if 
necessary.—But they wisely resolved, in all their proceedings, to act 
in constant subordination to the magistrates and the executive govern¬ 
ment, and in their aid and support, and not otherwise; well aware that 
their enemies would not fail to accuse them of pursuing a similar 
course themselves to that which they condemned in others. They 
strongly marked the difference between the seditious societies and the 
loyal associations. They declared their opinion, that all private meet¬ 
ings, formed with a design to take cognizance of what was transacted 
by the executive and legislative powers of the country, were irregular. 
Such distinct and unharmonious centres they described as having the 
effect.of drawing around themselves some of that force and confidence 
of the people, which should pass on to their only true centre—the con¬ 
stituted, executive, and legislative authorities of the state. But, they 
observed, when such an irregularity had been once permitted, and the 
balance of the system seemed to he affected by it, the equilibrium, 
perhaps, could not be more naturally restored, than by placing a coun¬ 
terpoise of the same sort on the other side. 

Wicked men, by the means of clubs and associations, had been 
spreading, among the simple, and ignorant, seditious opinions, destruc¬ 
tive of good government, and the happiness of all.—Good men asso¬ 
ciated to counteract those evil designs, to support good government, 
and to continue to all their present happiness. To associate in the 
forms in which the disaffected did (as appeared by their printed 
papers), was always seditious, and very often treasonable;—they all 
appeared to be offenders against the law. To meet, as was now pro¬ 
posed, for suppressing sedition, for propagating peaceable opinions, 
and for aiding; the mq^tracy, in subordination to the direction of 
x the magistrates, thciaw allowed it, and the time required it.* 

Such were the avowed objcctf&f. associations, which, in a few days, 
changed, as it were, the whole face bf the country.—The voice of dis- 

* Assoc iatfoii Papers, p. 8. 
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affection, lately so loud, was now silenced, or, at least, reduced to the 
necessity of uttering its murmurs in private. Confidence succeeded to 
doubt, apprehension, and dismay; and the hands of government were, 
strengthened by the almost unanimous assurances of adequate support, 
in the arduous struggle in which it was easy to foresee they must, and 
would soon, be involved. 

Well might it be observed, a few months after the establishment of 
the first Loyal Association, that it was the general opinion, that the 
declaration of sentiment which resulted from the forming of associa¬ 
tions throughout the kingdom, saved this nation at a time when 
nothing else could have saved it. The success which attended their 
endeavours was not tarnished by any thing unworthy or unequal in 
their subsequent conduct. As they opposed themselves to the mad¬ 
ness of sedition with spirit, so they proceeded in their career with 
firmness, and they bore their success with moderation. 

They associated on a special occasion, and for a defined purpose : 
and when that occasion was passed, and that purpose was served, they 
suspended their proceedings.—'They combined for no private or partial 
views; not to extol or to depress any party or any individual; their 
object was general, and they pursued it on general principles. It 
was neither to set up nor to pull down; it was only to preserve; 
—an employment free from the heat and malice of personal animo¬ 
sities ; they could have no enemies bu 4 such as the law would term 
offenders.* 

It was by no means an unnatural supposition, that a scheme, 
fraught with so much public benefit, had been conceived by Ministers, 
or, at least, aided and encouraged by them; assertions, indeed, to this 
effect were advanced with confidence, but in direct opposition to the 
fact. The first intelligence which the government received of it was 
from the printed advertisements in the daily papers; their curiosity 
was, of course, excited, and they soon learnt by whom the plan was 

* Ibid. Preface, p. iii. iv. 
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conceived, digested, and executed. Mr. Pitt, far from giving liis 
countenance or concurrence to it, in the first instance, had great 
doubts of its policy and expediency. lie, indeed, in a very early 
stage of the business, expressed his wish that a total stop should be 
put to all further proceedings, as he had it in contemplation to frame 
a bill for the prevention of all political meetings whatever, except 
such as were necessary for the exercise of the constitutional right of 
petition. But although this plan had been adopted with expedition, 
it had not been executed without much reflection on its nature and 
consequences. It was the work, too, of one who knew the law and 
constitution of the country as well as the Minister himself, and who 
was, probably, better acquainted with the temper and disposition of 
the people. Mr. Reeves, and those who now acted with him, con¬ 
ceived themselves competent judges of the remedy best adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of the times; they were impressed with the 
conviction, that the period had at length arrived when men must take 
care of themselves ; and, knowing that assemblies of respectable indi¬ 
viduals, acting in strict subordination to the constituted authorities of 
the country, were perfectly legal, they refused to comply with the 
wishes of Mr. Pitt. The Minister, however, on farther reflection, 
altered his mind ; he expressed his approbation of the committee, 
when their names were read to him *; and, although he never afforded 


* It is the duty of the historian to record the names of those men who first stood forward 
to stem the torrent of faction which threatened to overwhelm the fair fabric of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and who thus set a glorious example to their dismayed countrymen. The following 
gentlemen composed the committee : 


John Reeves, Esq. 
John Topham, Esq. 
John Bowles, Esq. 
John Roberts, Esq. 
Mr. John Sewell. 
Peter Nouaille, Esq. 


Thomas Law, Esq.t 
Mr. John Sargeaunt. 
John Thomas Batt, Esq. 
Mr. George Potter. 
Charles Townshend, Esq. 
Dr. Halifax. 


Mr. Alexander Urodie. 
Hon. C/. Hobart. 
Thomas Plumcr, Esq. 
Charles Yorke, Esq. 

• George Ward, Esq. 
W. Dcvaynes, Esq. 


+ It would appear that Mr; Law, who i$ brother to Lord Ellcnboiougli, had introduced 
himself to this meeting with a view rather to act as a spy on the conduct of its members, 
than to assist them in the exeegtiou^of their plan.—For, in little more than three weeks after 
the association was formed, fcnving clitlered ip opinion from the whole of the committee, on 
a question relating to anonymous informations, he had recourse lo the extraordinary proceed- 
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the associations the smallest pecuniary, or other, assistance, he felt 
and thought, as every real unprejudiced friend of the country must 
have felt anti thought, respecting the important services which th,^y 
rendered to the state at a crisis of peculiar alarm, and of imminent 
danger. 

ing of appealing to the public, through the medium of the Morning Chronicle , for the pur¬ 
pose of justifying himself, and of accusing his associates. The point in dispute was simply 
this,—The mother-society became (he centre to which intelligence of various kinds was trans¬ 
mitted, relating to the objects for which the members had associated.—Some of these com¬ 
munications contained information against persons who had made open declarations of sedi¬ 
tious sentiments, or treasonable designs. The accumulation of such papers rendered it 
necessary for the committee to decide what should be done with them. They, accordingly, 
considering that they had no authority themselves, and being of opinion that these matters 
were not wholly to be despised, resolved to send them to those persons in office who could 
take legal cognizance of them ; and they were thenceforth transmitted, either to the Secretary 
of State, or to the chief magistrate of the office in How-street. This resolution, the most 
wise and prudent that could be adopted, displeased Mr. Law, who sent it to the Morning 
Chronicle; and, by that means, gave rise to one of the most senseless clamours which the 
tongue of party ever propagated against the Association, for encouraging anonymous letters 
and anonymous information. 

On the first subsequent meeting of the committee, it was unanimously agreed to qrase the 
name of Mr. Law from the list, of its members; at the same time they passed the following 
resolutions, as explanatory of their motives in this particular act, and as expressive of their 
sentiments on the subject which gave rise to if. 

“ The committee are sorry they are under the necessity of coming to such a resolution 
“ with regard to one of their members; but it appears to them that the harmony which 
“ should be preserved in any society, can never subsist withoutJfe entire confidence in every 
“ one of its members; and this they think can no longer be reposed in a person who pub- 
“ lishes, in a common news-paper, any thing that relates,jfo what passes at their meetings. 

“ With respect to that gentleman’s proposal (in which he stood single) to burn all letters 
“ from anonymous correspondents, merely because they were such, the committee continue 
“ to hold the same opinion (hey then did, and which, they believe, is the opinioioield by 
“ most persons who ever thought upon the subject. They have always treated anonymous 
“ information as an individual would treat it; if it appeared probable, and of a nature that 
“■deserved notice, they have thought it might be made ^ground of inquiry; if otherwise, 
“ that it should be disregarded entirely. In acting thus, tlicy^nblieve^they have discharged 
“ (he duty of good citizens, as well as that of persons who have associated for flic express 
“ purpose of defending the Laws and Constitution of their country.” Association Papers^ 
n. ;i. 4. 

Mr. Thomas Law afterwards emigrated io Americaffjo. that very country which the dis¬ 
affected, at this period, held up as an example and England), where he settled, 

and has ever since remained. This act of se^y»anishment,' is, of Jtsclf, sufficient to charac¬ 
terize the motives whith induced him to become a member of the Loyal Association. 
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The expences attending the circulation of cheap pamphlets and 
papers, and all other costs incurred by this association, were defrayed 
entirely by the voluntary contributions of its members, which, however, 
never exceeded a few hundred pounds. Though the expence was little, 
the benefit was great. But the chief advantage derived from those 
meetings, was the encouragement afforded to that general declaration 
of sentiment, which was the most effectual means of suppressing dis- 
affcction in the bud, of crushing the rising hopes of treason, and of 
driving the monster. Sedition, into the inmost recesses of its den. At 
the same time, they gave confidence to government, and strength to 

the efforts of the nation. 

<*. 

4The Minister now began to assume a tone of greater decision, and 
to pursue a more marked and determined line of conduct. Military 
preparations were made, as in a time of acknowledged danger; the 
militia were suddenly embodied, and Parliament was summoned under 
a special provision, Ijjcfprc the expiration of the period for which it 
had been prorogued. 

Such was the state of the country when the great council of the 
nation was opened on the 13th of December.—The King observed to 
his Parliament, that he should have been happy, if he could have 
announced to them the secure and undisturbed continuance of all the 
blessings which his subjects had derived from a state of tranquillity; 
but events had recently occurred which required their united vigilance 
and exertion, in order to preserve the advantages which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. The seditious practices which had been, in a great 
measufe, checked by their firm and explicit declaration in the last 
Session, and by the general concurrence of his people in the same 
sentiments, had of late.,.been iuofc openly renewed, and with in¬ 
creased activity. A spirit of tumult and disord<$«t(th£ natural conse¬ 
quence of such practices) had shewn itself in acts of riot and insurrec¬ 
tion, which required the interposition of a military force in support of 
the civil nfkgistratc. The,industry employed to excite discontent, on 
various pretexts, and j^||J|®fent parts of the kingdom, had appeared 
to proceed from a design to attempt the destruction of Our happy 
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constitution, and the subversion of all order and government; and this 
design had evidently been pursued in connection and concert with 
persons in foreign countries. 

His Majesty dwelt on his careful observance of a strict neutrality 
in the war then raging on the Continent, and on his uniform absti¬ 
nence from any interposition with resj>ect to the internal affairs of 
France. Indeed, it became evident, from subsequent events, that 
this caution, however laudable the motive from which it proceeded, 
had been carried to a dangerous and impolitic excess;—for, had the 
British Minister entered early, and heartily, into the continental con¬ 
federacy, for checking the aggressive disposition, the turbulent spitfl, 
and the hostile intentions, of the political fanatics of France, it 
highly probable that a different turn might have been given to the 
Revolution ; that a system of rational liberty might have been esta¬ 
blished ; that the lives of millions might have been saved ; and that 
the French annals might have been secured against the disgrace which 
the commission of nameless and numberless crimes has indelibly 
impressed upon them. 

It was impossible, however, for the King to see, (as he told bis 
Parliament,) without the most serious uneasiness, the strong and 
increasing indications which had appeared in Fjapce, of an intention 
to excite disturbances in other countries, to disregard the rights of 
neutral nations, and to pursue views of conquest, and aggrandizement, 
as well as to adopt, towards his allies, the Dutch, (who had observed 
the same neutrality with himself,) measures which were neither con¬ 
formable to the law of nations, nor to the positive stipulations of ex¬ 
isting treaties. 

Such were the reasons assigned, in the SpeechTroiif the Throne, fpr 
the defensive measures which the Ministers* Jiad lately adopted, and 
which they considered as equally calculated for the preservation of 
internal tranquillity, and for giving efficacy to their efforts for securing 
a continuance of the blessings of peace. We debates, on the address, 
afforded the usual opportunity to the members of both Houses, for 
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declaring their different opinions on the state of public affairs. Mr. 
Pitt, having lately accepted the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
which vacated his seat, was not present at the opening of Parliament. 
Mr. Dundas, therefore, took the lead in defending the conduct of 
Ministers, and was most ably supported by Mr. Burke and Mr. Wind¬ 
ham ;—the opposition was led by Mr. Fox, who was followed by Lord 
Wycombe. The reality of the alleged dangers constituted the princi¬ 
pal ground of difference. Mr. Fox denied their existence, and called 
for specific proofs; while the Ministers insisted on the notoriety of 
the facts, as affording the most convincing proofs. The danger stared 
every man in the face ; and, but a few weeks before, had spread dis¬ 
may among all the well-affected part of the community ;—yet was it 
confidently asserted, in the House of Commons, that the assertions in 
the speech were all false and calumnious; that nothing like disaffec¬ 
tion was to be seen in the kingdom, but that an universal spirit of 
loyalty pervaded every quarter. The measures taken to prevent the 
effects of a danger, the existence of which was so confidently denied, 
were represented as fraudulent, unnecessary, and intended only as the 
means “by which the passions of the country might be inflamed, and 
the design of the Minister, to plunge the nation in a continental war, 
be favoured and supported. But even granting, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that some discontent might prevail, the remedies prescribed, 
by the quacks of opposition, as infallible specifics, were a repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, and a reform of the House of Commons. 
That the House of Commons required reformation, was a question 
which admitted of little doubt; but they must have been wretched 
empirics indeed, who could prescribe for their own country the very 
remedies which had proved fatal to the Monarchy of France. Un¬ 
bounded concession had relaxed all the energies of government; and 
indiscriminate reform accomplished its destruction,, The French King, 
unhappily, followed the very advice here given to tile British Monarch, 
He, weakly and vainly, attempted to silence the clamours of disaffec¬ 
tion, by an. easy compliance with every demand.—The natural conse¬ 
quence followed; the claimants became more importunate, as his 
facility increased; till they commanded, and he sued in vain. 

vol. II. z 
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The opposition attacked the Loyal Associations, and represented 
them as more dangerous than the seditious clubs. They even charged 
them with attempts to poison the minds of the people, by promul¬ 
gating the Tory doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance; a 
doctrine which they who condemned it evidently did not understand. 
They seem to have forgotten, too, that, without the aid of the Tories, 
the Revolution of 1688 would never have been accomplished. The 
tract, circulated by the Association, at the Crown and Anchor, which 
most excited the indignation of the modern Whigs, was one entitled, 
A Letter from Thomas Bull to his brother John , which was the produc¬ 
tion of the venerable Mr. Jones, of Nayland, who had more atten¬ 
tively studied, and more ably appreciated, the British constitution, 
and the relative duties of the Sovereign and of his subjects, than Mr. 
Fox, and the whole band of juvenile politicians, who nbw clamoured 
in his train. 

The assertions of the opposition, respecting the cause and the 
object of the late preparations, were fully contradicted by the Mini¬ 
sters ; who insisted, that they were imperatively called for by the 
alarming state of the country; and by the conduct of the ruling party 
in France. They proved, from the various addresses presented by the 
factious members of the Jacobin clubs in England, to the French Con¬ 
vention, by the violent resolutions which they Lad published, and by 
the seditious pamphlets which they had circulated, the reality of that 
danger, and the existence of that disaffection, which had been impu¬ 
ted in the speech from the throne. They clearly demonstrated, also, 
from the public declarations of the leading men in France, their fixed 
determination to render their principles and their arms the means of 
producing similar revolutions in other countries; and of aggrandizing 
their own at their expence. . In violation of their own decrees, and in 
contempt of existing treaties, they had annexed Savoy to France, and 
opened the navigation of the Scheldt. 

In the course of this discussion, Mr. Fox took an opportunity of 
renewing his expressions of attachment to the principles and the 
patriots of France, triumphing in their triumphs, and lamenting over 
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their defeats!—In short, he seemed to conceive that he had gone too 
far, in his avowed admiration of the French Revolution to retract, and 
that his only chance for distinction, now that he was forsaken by all 
that was respectable in his party, was, by becoming the chief of a new 
faction, by encouraging its members to proceed to the greatest extre¬ 
mities, and, by his countenance, and indirect support, to stimulate 
them to the avowal of principles, and of designs, which he would 
not himself dare to acknowledge. He moved an amendment to the 
address, which was negatived by a majority of two hundred and 
forty. 

Decisive as this majority unquestionably was, it did not deter Mr. 
Fox from renewing his opposition to the address on the succeeding 
night, when the report was brought up. He then, however, deemed 
it expedient to modify his sentiments, by declaring his belief, that the 
aggrandizement of France ought to be watched with a jealous eye by 
Great Britain. But, in his opinion, the best mode of preventing its 
evil effects would be to conciliate the favour, and to court the alliance, 
of the French Republic, whose cause, he asserted, was daily becoming 
more popular on the Continent; while no reliance could be placed on 
cither Prussia or Austria, the leaders of whose armies were destitute 
alike of honour and of humanity.—Mr. Fox concluded this philippic 
on the enemies of France, with a motion, the object of which was, to 
intreat the King to exert all the arts of negotiation for the preservation 
of peace with the French Republic. 

Mr. Fox's motion was seconded by Mr. Sheridan, and opposed by 
Mr. Burke, who aptly observed, that if no reliance could now be 
placed on the fidelity of our allies, it was not likely to be secured in 
future by paying court to their implacable enemies*'—Nor, ifwe were 
disposed to submit to such degradation, were we, by any means, cer¬ 
tain of attaining our objects And yet the country were called upon to 
renounce their existing connections with the ancient and established 
governments in Europe, for the purpose of crouching, without effect, 
to a species of republic, which bore no analogy to any other which was, 
or ever had been, in the world; a republic founded on principles of 

z 2 
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universal seduction, union, and confraternity, so wild in her ambitious 
projects, and views of Proselytism, as to aim at the subversion of all 
other forms of government, and the substitution of her own in their 
stead. Like the propagator of the doctrine of the Koran, with a new¬ 
fangled code of opinions in one hand, and the sword in the other, she 
was resolved to enforce conviction on surrounding nations, and compel 
them to adopt her own system of revolutionary freedom. Mr. Pox’s 
motion was negatived without a division. Still Mr. Pox was not dis¬ 
couraged.—lie renewed the discussion the very next day, when he 
proposed that an ambassador should be sent to Prance to treat with 
those persons who exercised, provisionally, the functions of the 
executive government in that country. This proposal, however, for 
opening a treaty with rebels and traitors, who had overthrown the 
Monarchy, and were about to murder the Monarch, was indignantly 
rejected by a great majority of the House. 

But although, on these important points, a radical difference of 
opinion, and indeed of principle, prevailed, the members of both 
parties were unanimous in their sentiments respecting the approaching 
fate of the unhappy Louis. Mr. Sheridan, on the 20th of December, 
introduced the subject, and expressed his conviction that the public 
mind throughout Prance, would be considerably influenced, could it 
be known that the unjust and inhuman act of cruelty about to be 
committed was universally deprecated and deplored by the people of 
Great Britain. Mr. Pox expressed similar sentiments,-—observing, that 
the manner in which the Royal Family of Prance were treated, was 
unjust, cruel, and pusillanimous.—He was of opinion, that the best 
mode of treating a subject so delicate, would be to address the King 
for a copy of the instructions sent to Lord Gower on his recal, 
and then to thank his Majesty for the communication, adding some 
expressions of abhorrence against the late transactions in Prance. In 
this opinion, Mr. Pitt concurred, and he immediately moved for the 
instructions, observing, at the same time, that, although to solicit any 
thing from France would be to solicit the eternal disgrace of this 
country, yet he considered it extremely proper to express as general an 
abhorrence as possible of the miserable and horrid catastrophe with 
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which the French King was, at that moment, threatened. But when 
the papers were produced the next day, it was judged to bo the 
safest way, merely to move that they might lie on the table of the 
House for the members to peruse; it being apprehended that a vote, 
expressive of the sentiments of the House, might probably acce¬ 
lerate the event which it was intended to avert. Mr. Fox truly 
characterized the trial of Louis the Sixteenth, as repugnant to all the 
common feelings of mankind, and contrary to all the fundamental 
principles of law. The same subject was adverted to, in the House of 
Lords, by the Marquis of Lansdowne, who proposed to send an 
ambassador to France; but Lord Grenville successfully opposed the 
motion, on which no division took place. In the course of his speech, 
the Marquis, alluding to the present situation of the French King, 
observed, that such a Prince was not a proper object of punishment, 
who during a reign of sixteen years, had made the happiness of his 
subjects his constant study. 

Among the measures of precaution which Mr. Pitt now deemed 
necessary for the preservation of public order, was a bill for subjecting 
Aliens to particular regulations and restrictions. The motive which 
gave rise to this bill was the great influx of Frenchmen into the king¬ 
dom, who came hither for the purpose of maintaining a closer commu¬ 
nication with the seditious clubs, and for directing the efforts of their 
members to the subversion of the constitution; a task for which they 
were eminently qualified. It is a matter of considerable doubt, 
whether it is proper, judicious, or strictly constitutional, to have 
recourse to the authority of Parliament, for a legislative sanction to 
measures, the adoption of which is within the legal prerogative of the 
Crown. Such conduct is liable to a very strong objection, inasmuch 
as it has a natural tendency to weaken the prerogative; for as it is to 
be inferred that the interposition of Parliament will not be called for, 
unless in cases of necessity, the very fact of such interposition will, in 
time, be deemed sufficient to prove the defect of the prerogative, 
where no defect was ever before supposed to exist. In respect of 
Aliens, there could be fto doubt that the King had the power either 
to subject them, on their arrival in the country, to any regulations 
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ffhicb he might deem necessary for the security of the state, or to. send 
them out of the country, whenever he saw reason to withdraw from 
them that protection which it was competent to him, by the general 
law of nations, to grant or to refuse. The application to Parliament, 
therefore, could not be necessary; but it was deemed prudent by 
ministers, who, being responsible for any abuse, or improper exercise, 
of the prerogative, were better satisfied to regulate their conduct by 
the decision of the legislature. 

This bill, though supported by the most respectable members of the 
opposition in both Houses, was strenuously resisted by Lords Guild¬ 
ford and Lauderdale, in the Upper House, and by Mr. Fox, and his 
few remaining followers, in the Lower House.* It occasioned also 
some further declaration of sentiment, on the part of Mr. Fox, and of 
those who had seceded from his party, respecting the present state of 

* This Alien-bill was made a subject of complaint against the British government by Mr. 
Chanvclin, aud by the French minister, Le Bruu, who described it as “ rigorous, unjust, 
unusual, and contrary to all the usages observed by nations to each other,” as well as a direct 
violation of the commercial treaty between the two countries. Putting the palpable falsehood 
of this assertion out of the question, it is curious to observe, that Mr. IxiBrfin here pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation on the French government; since, in the month of May, 1792, 
the Legislative Assembly passed a decree against Aliens, similar in tenor to the British Act, 
but more offensive in its provisions. By this decree, every foreigner, without any exception, 
was compelled, within eight days, to declare his name and diameter, his usual residence, and 
his abode at Paris, aud also to produce his passport, if he had one, to the committee of the 
Section, under severe penalties in case of omission. This, and the other provisions of the 
decree, as applied to Englishmen, were a direct breach of the article of the commercial treaty 
quoted by Le Brun. When this minister, too, asserted, at the same time, that the English in 
France had experienced every kindness, he did not more strictly adhere to truth. On the 
eighteenth of September, 1798, Kersaint complained to the Assembly of the scandalous treat¬ 
ment to which the British were exposed. “ There remains,” said he, 6 ‘ but one nation in 
Europe whose neutrality a* to the affairs of France, is decidedly pronounced —it is England. 
Yet there arc no means left unemployed to sour the minds of those English who are now 
residing in France—At this moment there are no obstacles which are not used to shackle 
foreigners, and particularly the English. There is nothing which, since the tenth of August, 
the commune has left undone to irritate tlie latter, either by refusing them passports, or by 
disturbing them, in every possible manner, at the places of their habitation.” 

Such a testimony as that of Kersaint, one of the most violent enemies of Great Britain, 
is highly valuable to corroborate the assertions of Mr. Pitt, respecting the determined 
neutrality of the British government. 
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public affairs, both in England and in France. This only served to 
confirm the difference which was already known to exist between 
them. Mr. Burke most clearly proved that the exultation which Mr. 
Fox had manifested, on the success of the French, was totally incon¬ 
sistent with the dread which he had expressed of the aggrandizement 
of France; because her aggrandizement was both the object and the 
consequence of their success. He expatiated, with his usual energy, 
on the nature of French fraternization, and of that liberty which the 
revolutionists were so anxious to propagate throughout Europe, by 
plunder and the sword ; and which he truly characterized, as a liberty 
without property, without honour, without morals, without order, 
without government, and without personal security. These apostles of 
liberty had boasted of having destroyed the Bastille, while they had 
converted every man’s house in Paris into a Bastille. 

Mr. Burke quoted the speech of Mr. Dupont in the Convention, to 
shew that atheism was the first fruits of French liberty. This man had 
profligately declared the religion of Jesus Christ to be unfit to be 
tolerated in a republic, because it was a monarchical religion, and 
preached subjection and obedience to God! And the Convention 
received the declaration with loud applause. He pathetically deplored 
the natural effects of suefi^ystematized profligacy, which went to 
deprive man of all happiness'in life, and of all consolation in death. 
He considered the Alien-bill as calculated to save the country; for, 
although the number of suspicious Aliens in the kingdom at this time 
might be small, yet it should be remembered, that the horrid massacres 
at Paris, in the preceding autumn, had been perpetrated by a body of 
men, not exceeding two hundred. He averred that, at that very mo¬ 
ment, three thousand daggers, of a peculiar construction, were manu¬ 
facturing at Birmingham, under the orders of an individual. How 
many of these were intended for exportation, and how many were de¬ 
signed for home consumption, had not yet been ascertained. He then 
produced one of these daggers, and threw it on the floor, exclaiming, 
—“ These are the presents which France designs for you.—By these 
would she propagate her freedom and fraternity.—But may Heaven 
avert her principles from our minds, and her daggers from our hearts." 
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The debates on the bill were renewed, in its different stages, when 
Mr. Fox took the lead in opposing it; but it was finally carried by a 
decisive majority. 

[179&] The known and recorded sentiments of the British Parliament 
had as little influence as a regard for justice, or attention to existing laws, 
on the minds of the French rebels, who had dethroned their Sovereign, 
and usurped his authority.—After a mock trial, in which all the forms 
of justice, and all the principles of law, were violated without scruple, 
and without reserve, the virtuous Louis was doomed to the scaffold. His 
murder was perpetrated on the 21st. of January; and in his last moments 
he displayed that Christian patience, resignation, and fortitude, which 
a consciousness of innocence, and a firm confidence in the promises of 
God, are alone competent to inspire. After this atrocious deed, which 
fixes an indelible stain on the national character of the French people, 
who tamely looked on, while their best friend fell a victim to their 
ruthless tyrants, it was not possible to suffer the representative of the 
deceased Monarch to continue his residence at the British Court.— 
Mr. Chauvelin was, therefore, ordered to quit the kingdom, within 
eight days ; and, on the 28th of the month, the King sent a message to 
both Houses of Parliament, informing them, that he had given direc¬ 
tions for laying before them copies of several papers, which had been 
received from M. Chauvelin, by the Secretary of State, and the answers 

* ' y o.‘ 

thereto; and likewise a copy of an order made by his Majesty in 
Council, and transmitted, by his Majesty’s commands, to the said M. 
Chauvelin, in consequence of the accounts of the atrocious act recently 
perpetrated at Paris. In the present situation of affairs, his Majesty 
thought it indispensably necessary to make a further augmentation of 
his forces by sea and land; and relied on the known affection and zeal 
of the House of Commons, to enable him to take the most effectual 
measures in the present important juncture, for maintaining the 
security and rights of his own dominions; for supporting his allies; 
and for opposing views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part of 
France, which would be, at all times, dangerous to the general inte¬ 
rests of Europe, but were peculiarly so, when connected with the 
propagation of principles which led to the violation of the most sacred 
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duties, and were utterly subversive of the peace and order of all civil 
society. 

This message was taken into consideration, by the House of Com¬ 
mons, on the first of February, when Mr. Pitt entered into a copious 
and luminous illustration of French principles, and took an extensive 
view of the subjects, both foreign and domestic, to which the message 
related, lie first adverted to the murder of the King of France, which 
he truly characterized as a calamitous event, as a dreadful outrage 
against every principle of religion, of justice, and of humanity, which 
had created one general sentiment of indignation and abhorrence in 
every part of this island, and, most undoubtedly, had produced the 
same effect in every civilized country. At the same time that he 
said this, he was aware that he should better consult, not only his own 
feelings, but those of the House, if considerations of duty would per¬ 
mit him to draw a veil over the whole of that transaction, because it 
was, in fact, in itself, in all those circumstances which led to it, in all 
which attended it, and in all which had followed, or which were likely 
to follow it thereafter, so full of every subject of grief and horror, that 
it was painful for the mind to dwell upon it. It was a subject which, 
for the honour of human nature, it would be better, if possible, to 
dismiss from our memories, to expunge from the page of history, and 
to conceal it, both then and for ever, from the observation of the 
world : 

Excidal ille (lies aevo, neu postcra crcdanl 
Secula; nos eerie iaceamus, et obruta multa 
Node tegi nostra; patiamur crimine gentis. 

These were the words of a great historian of France, (de Thou) in a 
former period, and were applied to an occasion (the massacre of the 
Protestants, on St. Bartholomew's day) which had always been consi¬ 
dered as an eternal reproach to the French nation.—And the atrocious 
acts, lately perpetrated at Paris, were, perhaps, the only instances 
that furnished any match to that dreadful and complicated scene of 
proscription and blood. But, whatever might be their feelings on that 
subject, since, alas! it was not possible that the present age should not 
VOL. II. 
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be contaminated with its guilt,—since it was not possible that the 
knowledge of it should not be conveyed by the breath of tradition to 
posterity, there was a duty which we were called upon tp perform,—to 
enter ©ti? solemn protestation, that, on every principle by which men 
of justice and honour were actuated, it was the foulest and most atro¬ 
cious deed which the history of the world had yet had occasion to 
attest. 

Mr. Pitt then reminded the House of another duty, which related 
to the interest of every country in Europe;—this was to derive from 
this atrocious deed all the benefit which, as a lesson, it was calculated 
to confer, by shewing what was the natural effect of those principles,’ 
which the French had adopted with so much eagerness, and which 
they propagated with so much industry. In this one instance was 
exhibited the effect of principles, which, originally, rested upon 
grounds that dissolved whatever had hitherto received the best sanc¬ 
tions of human legislation, which were contrary to every principle of 
law, human and divine. Presumptuously relying on their deceitful 
and destructive theories, they had rejected every benefit which the 
world had hitherto received from the effect of either reason or experi¬ 
ence, or even of revelation itself.—The consequences of these princi¬ 
ples had received an illustration from the fate of one, whom every 
human being commiserated.—Their consequences equally tended to 
shake the security of commerce, and to rob the meanest individual 
in every country of whatever was most dear and valuable to him. 

They struck directly at the authority of all regular government, and 
at the inviolable personal situation of every lawful Sovereign.—Mr. Pitt, 
therefore, felt it to be, not merely a tribute due to huinanity^ot merely 
an effusion of those feelings which he possessed in common with every 
man in the country, but a proper subject of reflection to fix the minds 
of the House on the effect of these principles, which had been thus 
dreadfully attested, before they proceeded to consider what measures 
it became the country to adopt, in order to avert their contagion, and 
to prevent their growth and progress in Europe. 
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But, strong as his feelings were on the subject, he would entreat the 
House, if possible, to consider even that calamitous event as a sub¬ 
ject rather of reason and reflection, than of sentiment and feeling. 
Sentiment was often unavailing, but reason and reflection w<pdd lead 
to that knowledge which was necessary to the salvation of this and of 
all other countries. IJc was persuaded the House would not feel it 
as a circumstance which they were to take upon themselves, but would 
feel it in the way in which he had put it, as a proof of the calamities 
arising out of the most abominable and detestable principles,—as a 
proof of the absence of all morals, of all justice, of all humanity, and 
of every principle which did honour to human nature ;—and that it 
furnished the strongest demonstration of the dreadful outrage which 
the crimes and follies of France had suggested to them. He was per¬ 
suaded that the House would be sensible that these principles, and 
the effects of them, were to be narrowly watched, that there could 
be no leading consideration more nearly connected with the prospect 
of all countries, and, most of all, that there could be no considera¬ 
tion more deserving the attention of that House, than to crush, and 
destroy, principles which were so dangerous, and so destructive of 
every blessing which the country enjoyed under its free and excellent 
constitution. Most trdly and emphatically did Mr. Pitt state, that 
wc owed our present happiness and prosperity, which had never been 
equalled in the annals of mankind, to a mixed monarchical govern¬ 
ment.—The people felt and knew they were happy under that form of 
government.—They considered it as their first duty to maintain and 
reverence the British Constitution, which, for wise and just reasons of 
lasting and internal policy, attached inviolability to the sacred person 
of the Sovereign, though, at the same time, by the responsibility 
annexed to government, by the check of a wise system of laws, and 
by a mixture of aristocratic and democratic power in the frame 
of legislation, it had equally exempted itself from the danger arising 
from the exercise of absolute power on the one hand, and the still 
more dangerous contagion of popular licentiousness on the other. 
The equity of our laws, and the freedom of our political system, had 
been the envy of every surrounding nation. In this country, no man, 
in consequence of his riches or his rank, was so high as to be above 
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the reach of the laws, and no individual was so poor, or so inconsi¬ 
derable, as not to be within their protection. It was the boast of the 
law of England, that it afforded equal security and protection to the 
high and the low—to the rich and to the poor. 

Such was the envied situation of England, which might be com¬ 
pared, were the expression allowable, to the situation of the temperate 
zone on the surface of the globe,formed, by the bounty of Providence, 
for habitation and enjoyment, being equally removed from the polar 
frosts on the one hand, and from the scorching heat of the torrid zone 
on the other;—where the vicissitude of the seasons, and the variety 
of the climate, contributed to the vigour and health of its inhabitants, 
and to the fertility of its soil;—where pestilence and famine were 
unknown, as well as earthquakes, hurricanes, anil all their dreadful 
consequences.—Such was the situation, the fortunate situation, of 
Britain ; and what a splendid contrast did it form to the situation of 
that country, which was exposed to all the tremendous consequences 
of that ungovernable, that intolerable, and destroying spirit, which 
carried ruin and desolation wherever it went. 

Principles, like these, were not the natural prdduce of Great Britain, 
and it ought, Mr. Pitt said, to be the first duty of the House, and 
their principal concern, to take the most effectual measures for putting 
a stop to their growth and progress in this country, as well as in the 
other nations of Europe. After these preliminary observations, Mr. Pitt 
proceeded to consider more particularly the circumstances which had 
given rise to his Majesty’s message. lie divided the papers, presented 
to the House, into two parts; those which had been before published 
to the world, and those which were now made public for the first time. 
Previous to the meeting of Parliament, his Majesty had observed the 
strictest neutrality with respect to France. He had taken no part 
whatever in the regulation of her internal government. He had given 
her no cause of complaint; and, therefore, he had an undoubted right 
to expect, that France would cautiously avoid every measure which 
could furnish any, ground of complaint to his Majesty. He might also 
well expect, that France would have respected the rights of himself 
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and of his allies. His Majesty might, most of all, expect that, in the 
troubled state of that country, they would not choose to attempt an 
interference with the internal government of this country, for the sole 
purpose of creating dissension among us, and of disturbing a. scene 
of unexampled felicity. But, fortunately for England, they did not 
succeed. 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to analyse the papers before the House, 
and to draw the most just and natural inferences from their contents. 
In the first communication from Mr. Chauvelin, which he noticed, 
dated on the 12th of May, 1792, the King of France declared, in 
express terms, that, “ religiously faithful to the constitution, whatever 
may be finally the fate of arms in this war, France rejects all ideas of 
aggrandizement and, further, that France entertained the most pacific 
dispositions, and would, at all times, shew respect for the laws, the cus¬ 
toms, and the forms of government, of other nations. Louis further pro¬ 
claimed his determination, publicly and severely to disavow all those 
of his agents who should dare to depart, for an instant, from that 
respect, either by fomenting or favouring insurrections against the 
established order, or by interposing in any manner whatever in the 
interior policy of such" states, “ under pretence of a proseh/tism which, 
exercised in the dominions of friendly powers, would he a real violation of 
the laic of nations.” Here the French government passed a sentence 
upon their own conduct. It was evident, Mr. Pitt observed, that the 
conduct of France had been directly the reverse of the principles laid 
down in this paper, which she had violated in ever}' instance in which 
it was in her power. In the month of June, similar professions were 
made by the French King, to which was added a voluntary promise 
to respect 1 the rights of the allies of Great Britain. The return made 
to these assurances was, the observance, on the part of England, of 
the most rigorous neutrality. 

> , 

These assurances went to three points—to a determination to abstain 
from views of aggrandizement;—not to interfere with the government 
ot neutral nations, which was admitted to be a violation of the law of 
nations;—and to observe the rights of his Majesty and his allies. Mr. 
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Pitt then entered into a consideration of the conduct of France, under 
her new system, as applicable to each of these points. He shewed 
that she had, both by her words and actions, manifested a determina¬ 
tion, if not checked by force, to act on principles of aggrandizement. 
She had completely disclaimed that maxim, “ that, whatever was the 
fate of her arms, in war, France .ejected all ideas of aggrandizement.” 
She had employed the first moment of success publicly to contradict 
such declaration. She had availed herself of the success of her arms 
in Savoy, without even attempting the ceremony of disguise, (after 
having professed her determination to confine herself within her 
ancient limits), to annex it for ever to the new Sovereignty of France. 
They had, by their decree (of the 19th of November *), announced a 
determination to carry bn a similar operation in every country into 
which their arms can be carried, with a view to do the same thing in 
substance, if not in name. 

Their decree, of the 18th of December, -f* contained a fair illustra- 

* The decree here alluded (o was drawn up in these comprehensive terms: “ The National 
Convention declares, in the name of the French nation, that they will grant fraternity 
and assistance to ai.Tj people K'ho irish to recover their liberty* and they charge the exe¬ 
cutive powers to send the necessary orders to the generals, to give assistance to such people, 
and to defend those citizens, who have suffered, or may suffer, in the c&use of liberty.” 
This decree was, on the motion of Serjeant, ordered to be “ translated, and printed in ale 

LANGUAGES.” 

V'e 1 '. 

+ In pursuance of the principles promulgated by the decree of the 19th of November, the 
National Convention passed another decree, on the 15th of December, by which their Gene¬ 
rals were ordered to regulate their conduct, in the countries which their armies then occu¬ 
pied, or might afterwards occupy. In the preamble to this decree they expressly declared, 
that their principles would not permit them to acknowledge any of the institutions militating 
against the Sovereignty of the People; and the various articles exhibit a compfc&Mjfystem of 
demolition. They insist on the immediate suppression of all existing authorities , the abolition 
of rank and privileges of every description; and the suppression of all existing imposts ; nay, 
these friends to freedom even declare, they will treat as enemies a whole people (unpeuple 
entier) who shall presume to reject liberty and equality, or enter into a treaty with a Prince, 
or privileged casts!—It is worthy of remark, that the very day on which this decree, con¬ 
taining a systematic plan for disorganizing all lawful governments, passed the Convention, 
the provisional Executive Council wrote to their agerit, Chauvelin, instructing him to dis¬ 
avow all hostile intentipns on the part of France, and to proclaim her detestation of the idea 
of a war with England [—Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, p. 53, 54. 
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tion^and confirmation of their principles and designs. They had there 
expressly stated the plan on which they meant to act. Whenever they 
obtained a temporary success, whatever was the situation of the country 
into which they entered, whatever might have been its antecedent con¬ 
duct, whatever might be its political connections, they had determined 
not to abandon the possession of it, till they had effected the utter and 
absolute subversion of its form of government, of every ancient, every 
established, usage, however long they might have existed, and how¬ 
ever much they might have been revered. They would not accept 
under the name of liberty, any model of government, but that which 
was conformable to their own opinions and ideas; and all men must 
learn, from the mouth of their cannon, the propagation of their system, 
in every part of the world. They had regularly and boldly avowed 
these instructions, which they sent to the commissioners, * who were to 
carry them into execution. They had stated to them a revolutionary 
principle and order, for the purpose of being applied in every country 
in which the French arms should be crowned with success. They had 
stated, that they would organize every country, by a disorganizing prin¬ 
ciple; and, afterwards, they had the effrontery to assert, that all this 
was done by the will of the people. By that will, wherever French 
arms were triumphant revolutions must take place. The plain ques¬ 
tion then occurred, what constituted,such will?-—It was the power of 
the French. They had explained what the liberty was which they pro¬ 
posed to give to every nation, but to compel them to receive it by 
force, if they were not disposed to accept it voluntarily. They took 
every opportunity to destroy, wherever they went, every institution, 
the most sacred, and the most just; and, under the name of liberty, 
they had resolved to make everj^pfrtry, in substance, a province depen¬ 
dent ori?%emselves, through thlf despotism .of Jacobin Societies. This 
had given a more fatal blow to the liberties of mankind, than any which 
they had suffered, even from the boldest attempts of the most aspiring 
Monarch. It was evident, therefore, that France had trampled upon 
all laws, human and divine. She had, at last, avowed the most insatiate 

* These instructions are to be found in the Memoires historiques et poliliques sur la Revolu¬ 
tion de la Belgique et du Pays de Liege; by Publicola Chaussard, one of the Commissioners. 
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ambition, and the greatest contempt for the Jaw of nations, whicji all 
independent States had hitherto professed most religiously to observe; 
and, unless she was stopped in her career, all Europe must soon learn 
their ideas of justice,—the law of nations—models of government— 
and principles of liberty,—from the mouth of the French cannon. 

Mr. Pitt next adverted to the practical effect of the new French 
system in the Netherlands. In allusion to that country, the French 
government, in one of its communications with the British Ministry, 
declared, that France “ has renounced, and again renounces, every 
conquest; and her occupation of the Low Countries shall only continue 
during the war, and the time which ulay be necessary for the Belgians 
to ensure and consolidate their liberty; after which they will be 
independent and happy. France will find her reward in their felicity.” 
In order to prove, that this meant nothing less than the total subjec¬ 
tion of the people, to an unqualified dependence on France, he 
instanced the conduct of Dumouriez, on his entrance into Brussels, 
where he used military force to prevent the inhabitants from destroy¬ 
ing the tree of liberty; and the reception, by the Convention, of an 
address from the people of Mons, desiring that the province of Hain- 
ault might be added to France as an 85th -department. This address 
Avas referred to a committee, who were instructed to rcportJ;he form in 
which countries, wishing to unite with France, were to be admitted 
into the union ; so that the receiving similar applications Avas to be 
a fixed and standing principle, which, in its consequences, if not 
timely prevented, must destroy the liberties and independence of 
England, as Avell as of all Europe. 

lie justly considered the decree of,'the 19th of November, Avhich 
Avas ordered to be printed in all languages, as clearly extending its 
application to every country, and to England, of course, whatever the 
Fretich government might pretend to the contrary. The explanation 
attempted, by which the application of the decree was confined to the 
single case of a declaration of the general will of a country, was 
regarded as nugatory and absurd : indeed, it was highly preposterous, 
because, when the people were unanimous (and their unanimity is 
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necessary to constitute the general will) they could thave no 
opposition to encounter, and had, therefore, no assistance to solicit. 
But the whcjje context of the language, as well of tlie^ecree as of the 
discussions which preceded and followed it, and of the subsequent 
explanation, shewed the clearest intention to propagate their prin* 
ciples all over the world : their explanations contained only an avowal 
and repetition of the offence. They had proscribed royalty as a 
crime n and would not be satisfied with any thing less than its tp£al 
destruction. The dreadful sentence which they had execute^ on their 
own unfortunate Monarch, applied to every Sovereign then existing.— 
And, lest any doubt should remain as to the design of extending tbeir 
system to this country, the conduct of the National Con veil tioiuhad 
applied it, by repeated acts, to England by 4ame, which rendered any 
explanation, on their part, unsatisfactory and unavailing. There was 
no society in England, however contemptible in their numbers,^how¬ 
ever desperate in their principles, and ho wevgr .^questionable in their 
existence, who possessed the recommendations of treason and dis¬ 
loyalty, who were not cherished, justified, applauded, and treated even 
with a degree of theatrical extravagance, at the bar of the National 
Convention. Could any one who read the answers given to these men, 
doubt, for a momerijte whether England was one of the countries into 
which the|;|yished to introduce a spirit of proselytism which, exercised 
in the dominions of friendly powers, they themselves admitted would 
be a violation of the law of nations ? 

In examining the third and last pqint, the violation of the rights of 
his Majesty, and his allies, Mr. Pitt reprobated the aggressive con¬ 
duct of France, in forcibly % ^tempting to open the navigation of 
the rii^r Scheldt, in wjhich slpfhad no right to interfere, unless she 
were Sovereign of the Low Countries, or boldly professed herself 
the general arbitress of Europe.* Her conduct, in this instance, was 
greatly aggravated by the circumstance of her being bound, by the 
faith of solemn and recent treaties, to secure to the Dutch the exclu¬ 
sive navigation of the Scheldt, and to oppose the opening that river, 
if any other power should attempt it. If France were the Soyereign 
of the Low Countries, she would only succeed to the rights which 
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were enjoyed by the' House of Austria; and if she possessed the 
■ sovereignty, with all the advantage, she must also take it with all its 
incumbrances, of which the shutting up of the Scht^dt was one. 
France could have no right to annul the stipulations relative to the 
Scheldt, unless she had also the right to set a*ide, equally, all the 
other treaties between all the powers of Europe, and all the other 
rights of England or of her allies. England would never consent that 
France should arrogate the power of annulling, at her pleasure, and 
under the pretence of a natural right, of which she makes herself the 
only judge, the political system of Europe, established by solemn 
treaties, and guaranteed by all the Powers. Such a violation of right 
as France had been guilty of, it would be difficult to find in the history 
of the world. The condfict of that nation was, in the highest degree, 
arbitrary, capricious, and founded upon no one principle of reason or 
of justice. They declared that this treaty was antiquated, and either 
extorted by despotisgi^or procured by corruption.—Yet, the very last 
year, had this new and enlightened nation renewed her assurances of 
respect for all the rights of his Majesty’s allies, without any exception, 
without any reservation; so that the advancement of this claim was 
directly contrary to their recent professions. From the treaty of 
Munster, down to the year 1785, the ^elusive navigation of the 
Scheldt had been one of the established rights of Holland. If it 
were urged as a reasobTor not stepping forward, at such a crisis, in 
support of our ally, that no formal requisition had been made for that 
purpose, it was contended, by Mr. Pitt, that the obvious necessity of 
such support was a sufficient reason for granting it; besides, it was 
intimated, that the sudden effect of French ambition, and of French 
arms, might have rendered the government of Holland afraid to make 
a formal requisition. But this was fio reason for England to be 

•i'' ^1$. *'■ 

inactive and slothful; and, unless we meant to stand by,,$nd to suffer 
state after state to be subverted, and reduced under the power of 
France, we must now declare our firm resolution to oppose those prin¬ 
ciples of ambition and aggrandizement, which had for their object the 
destruction of England, of Europe, and of the World. 

The next point for consideration was, whether the papers before the 
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House ^contained an answer to the past, or gave any security for the 
future ? They supplied no such answer;—they afforded no such security. 
—The explanations of the offensive decree of the Convention, of the 19 th 
of November, was nothing more than an advertisement for treason and 
rebellion. The reception which the delegates from the societies in Eng¬ 
land experienced at Paris, was the best proof of the real intention of 
the French government.^ Though the numbers of these clubs had been 
deemed too contemptible for the animadversion of the law, or the 
notice of our own executive government, they were considered enough 
for the National Convention, which chose to regard them as the clear, 
undisputed, constituted organ of the will of the people. What reliance 
could be placed on all their explanations, after the avowal of principles 
to the last degree dangerous to the liberty^, the constitution, the inde¬ 
pendence, and the very existence, of the country. 

In further illustration of the real sentiment^, and designs of the 
French Rulers, a letter from one of them, Monge, addressed to the 
friends of liberty, in the different sea-ports of France, and bearing 
date the Slst of December, 1792, only four days after a communi¬ 
cation from Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, in which that same council 
had complained that a harsh construction had been put, by the 
British Ministry, on the conduct of France, and, at the same time, 
professed the strongest friendship for Great; Britain, was read by 
Mr. Pitt.—;Jn this letter England and Spain were represented as 
two tyrannical governments, which, after persecuting the. patriots in 
their own territories^ thought they should be able to influence the 
judgment to be pronounced on the tyrant Louis.— But the people 
of France would not suffer laws to be dictated to them by a tyrant.— 
“ The King and his Pjetrliameftt mean to make war against us! Will 
the English^epublicans Suffer it ^ Already these free men shew their 
discontent, and the repugnance which they have to bear arms against 
their brothers, the French. Well! we will fly to their succour; we 
will make a descent on the island ; we will lodge there fifty thousand 
caps %f liberty; we will plant there the sacred tree, and wc will stretch 
out our arms to our republican brethren; the tyranny of their govern- 
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merit will soon be destroyed .—Let every one of us be strongly impressed 
with this idea.” 


Such was the declaration of the sentiments of the Minister of the 
Marine; a declaration which separated not only'* the King, but the 
King and Parliament, from the people, who were called republicans. 
What faith could be put in assurances, given on the part of France by 
Chauvelin, on the 27 th of December, when, in four days after, a 
member of the French government was found writing such a letter ? 
It was highly proper, therefore, to reject such explanations as those 
which had been offered only to deceive. The state of the negotiation, 
then, appeared to be this,—the conduct of France was inconsistent 
with the peace and liberty of Europe; the French had given no 
satisfaction with respect to the question at issue; they had, indeed, 
offered what they called explanations,—but their principles, and the 
whole tenour of theiu cppduct, were such, that no faith could be put in 
their declarations.—Their conduct gave the lie to their public profes¬ 
sions ; and, instead of giving satisfaction on the distinct articles, on 
which we had a right to claim a clear and precise explanation, and 
instead of shewing any desire to abandon those views of conquest and 
aggrandizement, to return within their ancient limits, arid to set 
barriers to the progress of their destructive arms, and to their prin¬ 
ciples, still more destructive; instead of doing this, they had, by way 
of explanation, avowed their determination to persist in those prac¬ 
tices which constituted the very ground of complaint. 

If France was really desirous of maintaining friendship and peace with 
England, she must shew herself disposed to renounce her views of aggres¬ 
sion and aggrandizement, and to confine herself^vithin her own territory, 
without insulting other governments, without disturbing th*§r tranquil¬ 
lity, without violating their rights. Unless she consented to these terms, 
whatever might be the wishes of the British nation for pqnce, the final 
issue must be war.—But. Is to the time, as to the morhent when the 
war was to commence, if there were yet any possibility of satisfactory 
explanation, and security for the future, it was not to the last moment 
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precluded. Mr. Pitt said, however, that he should disguise his senti¬ 
ments to the House, if he stated, that he thought an accommodation 
in any degree probable. The country had always been desirous of 
peace; it was so still, but of such a peace as might be real and solid, 
and consistent with the interests and dignity of Britain, and with the 
general security of Europe. War, whenever it came, would be pre¬ 
ferable to peace without honour, without security, and incompatible 
either with the external safety, or internal happiness of the country. 

Mr. Pitt, after he had fully developed his sentiments, on the impor¬ 
tant question at issue, moved an address, thanking his Majesty for 
his communication; offering him the heartfelt condolence of the House 
on the atrocious act lately perpetrated at Paris; expressing their 
sense of the aggressive and ambitious conduct of France; declaring 
their opinion of the necessity of a vigorous opposition to such con¬ 
duct, and to the principles out of which it arose; and promising 
to make the necessary provision for a further * augmentation of the 
national forces by sea and land. 

The terms which Mr. Pitt here held out, as the condition of con¬ 
tinued a&ity with France, were the same which were offered by Lord 
Grenville to Mr. Chautelin, and were the only terms to which Great 
Britain could, with honour, or even with safety, accede. They 
involved nothing which could affect either the character or the interest 
of France;—nothing with which any regular government, any nation, 
uninfluenced by aggressive and ambitious views, incompatible with 
the peace and independence of other countries, could refuse to com¬ 
ply.—Mr. Pitt had, at length, become fully sensible of the dangerous 
tendency of the destrujistjve principles adopted and propagated by the 
French revolutionary gOvernm^at, when combined with the means of 
aggression which that government possessed, and with the fixed reso¬ 
lution to employ them, avowed in their public acts, and manifested in 
their public conduct. It was strange,indeedf^iat a mind so acute as his, 
afidso accustomed to follow causes to their consequences, should have 
been so long blind to the effects of such a comprehensive system of uni¬ 
versal disorganization; which was not limited to one or two nations, 
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but included, within its spacious grasp, all civil and civilized society. 
Had he been fully sensible of these effects, at an earlier period of the 
Revolution; had he firmly resolved to check the growing spirit of mis¬ 
chief ere it had attained to its present state of maturity ; and had he 
acted in concert with Russia and Prussia, when they first engaged in the 
contest, it is more than probable that he would have succeeded in the 
accomplishment of his end, with comparative facility. But it is by no 
means clear, that he would then have met with that support in Parlia¬ 
ment, and in the country, which he now experienced. The minds of 
men were not then so alive to the danger which threatened Europe 
from the propagation of those vile principles; and it would have been 
infinitely more difficult to persuade them, that they were calculated to 
produce the effects which had now been seen to flow from them. Mr. 
Pitt, too, had a strong, and a very natural, bias in favour of peace. 
His plans of financial reform, his projects for the improvement of the 
revenue, and his scheme for the gradual reduction of the national 
debt, all required the continuance of peace to give them their full 
effect. Ilis favourite objects thus tended to strengthen his pacific 
prepossessions, and to increase his disinclination to war. Nothing, then, 
but the fullest convictioii of the formidable danger resulting from the 
conduct of the French government could have led him to propose, 
even now, those means of safety, and those preparations for resistance, 
which the situation of the country, and the state of Europe, so im¬ 
peratively demanded. He was, indeed, forced, as it were, to enter 
upon a system at variance with ail his views of internal policy; to 
divert his attention from those peaceful pursuits which were most 
congenial to his disposition, his habits, and his studies; and to appear 
on the political stage, in a new and untried character. 

Some discussion took place on theaddress proposed by Mr, Pitt, in 
which Mr. Fox declared his opinion of the non-existence of any danger to 
this country, and strongly deprecated a .war. He took thji#|topportunity, 
also, of attacking certain piipciples advanced by Mr. Buffe, in his Re¬ 
flections on the French Revolution. He did not scruple to assert, that 
the People were the Sovereigns in every state, but he did not condescend 
to explain who, in that case,were the subjects , although, without subjects 
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there can be no sovereigns ; he further maintained the revolutionary doc¬ 
trine, that the people had a right to change the form of their govern¬ 
ment, and to cashier their governors for misconduct, as the people of this 
country had cashiered James the Second; not by a Parliament, or any 
regular form Icnozcn to the Constitution, bpt by a convention, speaking the 
sense of the people;* that convention produced a Parliament and a King. 
They elected William to a vacant throne, not only setting aside James, 
whom they had justly cashiered for misconduct, but even his innocent 
son. Again, they elected the House of Brunswick, not individually, 
but by dynasty, and that dynasty to continue while the terms and 
conditions, on which it was elected, are fulfilled, and no longer. lie 
could not admit the right to do all this but by acknowledging the sove¬ 
reignty of the people as paramount to all other laws.f 

Whatever might be the intentions of the speaker, this speech could 
not fail to encourage the seditious societies in England, to continue 
their efforts for the subversion of the constitution, and to express their 
wishes for the success of the French, since it justified the fundamental 
principle of the French Revolution, from which the practice of the 
French Rulers might easily be defended as a natural deduction. The 
facts, too, of the English Revolution were misrepresented, its nature 
and object perverted, and its leading principles artfully concealed. Mr. 
Windham answered Mr. Fox, contradicting his assertions respecting 
the sovereignty of the people;—after which the address was carried 
without a division. 

The sincerity Mr. Pitt’s declarations of the wish of the British 
cabinet to preserve peace, was fully proved by his conduct, from the 
first dawn of the French Revolution to the present moment. From the 
middle of Rie year 179W upon the first rumour of any measure taken 
by the Emperor of Germany? and till late in year 1792; not only 

» 

* Mr. Fox here have confined himself to a statement of the mere fact, that James had 

been deposed (or declared to have abdicated the thro^pby a convention; without adding 
that for which he had no authority,—that the convention spoke the sense of the people. The 
addition might be necessary to his argument, but it wanted the sanction of History. 

+ Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates for 1793; p. 417, 418. 
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were the British Ministers no parties to any of the projects imputed to 
the Emperor, but, from the political circumstances, in which they then 
stood with relation to the Court of Vienna, they wholly declined all com¬ 
munication with him on the subject of France. To Prussia, who was the 
ally of Great Britain, and still more decisively to Holland, with whom 
the British government were in close and intimate correspondence, 
they uniformly stated their unalterable resolution to maintain neutrality, 
and to avoid interference in the internal affairs of France, so long, as 
France should refrain from hostile measures against England and her 
allies. No Minister of England had any authority to treat with foreign 
states, even provisionally, for any warlike contest, till after the battle 
of Gemappe, which was fought on the 6'th of November, 1792; till a 
period subsequent to the repeated provocations which had been offered 
to this country, and subsequent, particularly, to the disorganizing 
decree of the 19 th of November. * 

Even then Mr. Pitt laboured to devise the means for preventing a war. 
Mr. Maret (the present Secretary to Buonaparte) was, at this time, in 
England; and Mr. Pitt held a personal conference with him on the 
subject of the existing grounds of difference between the two countries. 
The particulars of this conference were corpmunicatcd to' the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs by Mr. Maret, on the second of December, 
and his letter was afterwards published by the French government. 
By this document it appears, that Mr. Pitt gave the strongest assurances 
of his sincere desire to avoid a war, and explained the conditions on 
which it might be avoided, which conditions were similar to those 
which he explained to the House of Commons, andffjjyhich were cpm- 
municated, by Lord Grenville, to Chauvelin. He told Maret, that if 
the French government would authorize’any person to treat with the 
British Ministers, they would find them dispcflfed to listen fo him, and 
to behave with cordiality and confidence. He requested Maret not 
to reject the only means of bringing them together, aqdL of making 
them understand eacli oth&r, when eve% question, proposed by the 

* See Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the 3d of February, 1800, in the collection of his Speeches, by 
Mr. Hathaway, Vol. IV. 
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French government, should be examined, and every proposition consi¬ 
dered. He urged him not to lose a moment in sending to Paris for 
instructions, and to let him know the instant they arrived, when he 
would communicate with him on the subject. Mr. Maret, in his letter 
to the Minister, expresses his conviction qf the sincerity of Mr. Pitt’s 
pacific professions, and even says—“ Mr. Pitt dreads war even more 
than the aristocracy of opposition.” Talleyrand, the apostate Bishop 
of Autun, was in London at the same time, (in December, 1792) and 
informed the French government, that the British Ministry “ had 
nothing more at heart than to treat for the preservation of their neu¬ 
trality.” 

At this period, Russia had, at length, conceived, as well as the Eng¬ 
lish government, a natural and a just alarm for the balance of Europe, 
and applied to our Ministers to learn their sentiments on the subject. 
In their answer to this application, the Ministers imparted to Russia 
the principles upon which they acted; and this answer was communi¬ 
cated to Prussia, between whom and this country a treaty of defensive 
alliance now subsisted. A dispatch was sent, from Lord Grenville, to 
the British Minister at St. Petersburgh, dated December the 29 th, 
stating a desire to have an explanation set on foot on'the subject of 
the war with France. It was here observed, that the two leading points 
on which the explanation would naturally turn, were, the line of con¬ 
duct to be followed previous to the commencement of hostilities, and, 
with a view, if possible, to avert them ; and the nature and amount of 
the forces which the powers engaged in this concert might be enabled 
to use, supposing sufch extremities unavoidable. With respect to the 
first, it appeared on the whole, subject, however, to future considera¬ 
tion and discussion with the other powers, that the most advisable step 
to be taken would be, thaft sufficient explanation should be had with 
the powers at war with France, in order to enable those not hitherto en¬ 
gaged in the war, to propose to that country terms of peace. That 
these terms should be, the withdrawing their armies within the limits 
of the French territory; the abandoning their conquests; the rescind¬ 
ing any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any other nations; 
and the giving, in some public and unequivocal manner, a pledge of 
VOL. ii. c c 
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their intention no longer to foment troubles, or to excite disturbances 
against other governments. In return for these stipulations, the differ¬ 
ent powers of Europe, who should be parties to this measure, might 
engage to abandon all measures or views of hostility against France, 
or interference in their internal affairs, and to maintain a correspond¬ 
ence, and intercourse of amity, with the existing powers in that 
country, with whom such a treaty might be concluded. If, ii| the 
result of this proposal so made, by the powers acting in concert, these 
terms should not be accepted by France, or, being accepted, should 
not be satisfactorily performed, the different powers might then engage 
themselves to each other, to enter into active measures, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining the ends in view; and it might be considered, 
whether, in such case, they might not rationally look to some indem¬ 
nity for the expences and hazards to which they would necessarily be 
exposed. 

It was not possible for any person, the most anxious to avoid hostili¬ 
ties, to conceive any measure to be adopted, in the actual situation of 
affairs, more strongly demonstrative of an earnest desire, after repeated 
provocations, to preserve peace, on any terms in this least degree 
consistent with national safety; nor could any sentiment be suggested 
more,plainly and directly indicative of moderation, forbearance, and 
sincerity. Indeed, it is no longer a doubt, that this spirit of forbear¬ 
ance was carried much too far, and that an earlier display of that 
spirit of vigour and decision, manifested in open and determined 
hostility, which was alone adequate to meet and to repel the impend¬ 
ing danger, would have been rqpre wise, more politic, and more safe. 
Mr. Pitt himself acknowledged, at*a subsequent period, with that 
candour which formed so prominent a feature in his character, that, at 
this time, he had hot rightly cast the true character of the French 
Revolution, and he could not deny that he should have been better 
justified in a very different conduct. On that occasion, he confessed, 
adverting to this very time, that dH: ministers had been too slow 
in anticipating that danger of which they had, perhaps, even then, 
sufficient experience; and might have seen that nothing but vigorous 
and open hostility could afford complete and adequate security against 
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revolutionary principles, while they retained a portion of power suffi¬ 
cient to furnish the means of war.* 

Nor did Mr. Pitt’s efforts to avert a war stop even here.—Fully 
apprized of the resolution of the French government |p invade 
Holland, at all events, the British Cabinet had transmitted the most 
positive instructions to Lord Auckland, our ambassador at the Hague, to 
render the Dutch sensible of the impending danger, and to induce them 
to adopt every requisite means of preparation and defence. In the 
accomplishment of this task, his Lordship was most zealously assisted 
by the Grand Pensionary, Von-Spieghdl, a man of strict integrity, and 
of considerable talents. At this time, active negotiations were carried 
on between the Courts of St. James’s, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burgh, with a view to a general concert, in case every previous 
attempt to restore peace on the Continent, on a permanent footing, 
should prove abortive.—But peace was the primary object of every 
effort of the British Minister, as it was the first wish of his heart. M. 
de Maulde Hosdan, who had been a colonel in the French army, and 
who was a man of insinuating manners, and of no mean ability, was 
the French Minister at the Hague at this critical period ; which resi¬ 
dence he had left on the Second of January, 1793, to repair to Paris. 
General Dumouriez, having obtained leave of absence, from the army 
in the Netherlands, had also repaired to that capital. Two motives 
were assigned, as the objects of the General’s journey.—First, to make 
a final arrangement with the Executive Council, for the execution of 
his plan for the invasion of Holland;—and, secondly, to exert his 
influence for the purpose of saving the life of his unfortunate 
Sovereign. It is highly probabfe that he had both these objects in 
view, though, in the accomplishment of one, his success was but 
partial, while, in that of the othes* the failure wa$ # complete. 

On the 27tb of January, Mj v Joubert, M. de Maulde’s Secretary, 
arrived at the Hague from Paris,mid delivered a verbal message to Lord 
Auckland, purporting that General Dumouriez was gone to Ghent to re- 


• Speech of February 3d, 1800. 
c c 2 
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same the command of the army, and had given a letter to M. de Maulde, 
who would reach the Hague in a few hours, and wished to>be received 
at the Ainbassador’XoiIotel with as much secrecy as possible.—Accord¬ 
ingly, late in the evening, M. de Maulde arrived.—At this interview. 
Lord Auckland, very naturally, expressed his repugnance to engage in 
any conference or communication with the agents of an usurped govern¬ 
ment, stained with recent and complicated crimes of the worst descrip¬ 
tion. But the explanations, afforded by M. de Maulde, respecting the 
sentiments and views of Dumouriez, were such as to induce his Lord- 
ship to receive the letter, which solicited an interview, either with his 
Lordship alone, or with his Lordship and M. Von Spieghel, and 
expressed a hope that the result would be favourable to England, to 
the United Provinces, to Prance, to Humanity, and to all Europe.* 
Immediately after the perusal of this letter, Lord Auckland sent a 
message to London, to refer its contents to his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
to solicit instructions on a proposition of such serious importance. 

There was every reason to believe, that Dumouriez was sincere 
in this overture, and that his intentions were pacific and honourable. 
The British Cabinet was animated by similar feelings; and, though Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville were not sanguine as to the result, they imme¬ 
diately transmitted to Lord Auckland the fullest instructions, and the 
fullest powers, for the proposed conference. At the same time, 
the preparations for war, both in England and in Holland, were 
redoubled, as it was much doubted whether Dumouriez could possess 
the means of carrying his intentions into effect, or of eventually doing 
any real good with such a government as that undef which he acted. 

So earnest, however, was the desire to adopt every expedient for the 
preservation of peace* that even the declaration of war, by the French 
Convention, on the first of February, against England and Holland, in 
consequence of a report made by Brissot, was not suffered to operate 
as an obstruction to the conference demanded by Dumouriez. On 
the eighth of February, Lord Auckland addressed a letter to that 


* See Appendix C, for the original letter. 
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officer, for the purpose of settling the time and place of meeting, and 
of explaining the principles and views by which his Sovereign had 
been actuated in authorising his Lordship to confer with the General. 
It was truly observed, that the King had been influenced by his 
unalterable love of peace, by his humanity, by his desire to concert 
efficacious means, with the other powers of Europe, for the re-estab- 
lishrnent of general tranquillity, on a solid, just, and satisfactory, 
foundation; by views of beneficence towards individuals, as well as 
by principles calculated to promote the happiness of all nations. His 
Lordship adverted to the aggressive acts of the French government, 
particularly the declaration of war, since the conference was first pro¬ 
posed, which would have fully justified him in adopting a different 
line of conduct, but declared that he should ever be ready to meet and 
to discuss any proposition which had for its object the good of the two 
countries. It was ultimately agreed that the interview between the 
British Ambassador, the Grand Pensionary of Holland, and the 
French Commander, should take place in the Mardyeh, on board a 
yacht belonging to the Prince of Orange, which was in readiness for 
the purpose.—But, on the 14th of February, M. Joubert arrived at the 
Hague, with letters to Lord Auckland, dated the 12th, from M. 
de Maulde, informing his Lordship, that Dumouriez had received orders 
from the Convention, not to hold the proposed conference.—“ L’En- 
trevue n’aura pas lieu. Mon Souverain en ordonne autrement. Je ne puis 
que me resigner, et me taire So little anxious were the regicides, who 
had usurped the reius of government, to preserve peace with the 
neighbouring powers. 

Were any further evidence necessary to prove the pacific disposition 
of the British Minister, and the aggressive spirit bf the French executive 
council, it might be collected from the repeated confessions of the 
respective leaders of the different revolutionary parties in France, each 
of whom, at different times, accused the others of being the authors of 
the war, not only against Greht Britain and Holland, but against 
Austria and Prussia;—thus affording the strongest of all proofs, and 
the best possible testimony, that the war, on the part of England, was 
sanctioned by principles of justice, of necessity, and of self-preservation. 
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Royal Message, communicating to Parliament the French declaration of war—Debates thereon 
—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—His proofs of British neutrality and of French aggression—Esta¬ 
blished by authentic documents—Animadversions on the French Manifesto—Its falsehood 
demonstrated—Its various charges examined and confuted—The French Government^uilty 
of the very acts with the commission of which they reproached the English Government— 
Mr. Pitt’s arguments supported and confirmed by the authority of French writers—Efforts 
of the French Government to produce an artificial scarcity in England, and to create a 
Rebellion in this Country—Gold and silver purchased with assignats in England and 
exported to France—Mr. Pitt moves an address to the King, promising support—Mr. Fox 
objects to some parts of it—Insists that np specific demand of reparation had been urged by 
Ministers—Accuses Ministers of on eagerness for war—Moves an amendment—Mr. Fox’s 
charges against Ministers shewn to be groundless—Chauvelin’s dismissal justified from 
his boasted intimacy with the leaders of the British Opposition—Resolution of the French 
Regicides to exterminate all Monarchs, and to annihilate Monarchy—Mr. Dundas answers 
Mr. Fox5 and proves that specific means for preventing a war had been suggested fey the 
British Cabinet—Mr. Burke ridicules the notions of Mr. Fox—Amendment rejected, and 
Address carried, without a division—Debate on the same subject in the House of Lords— 
Lord Lauderdale’s boasted friendship for Brissot truly characterized by Lord Loughborough 
—The Opposition seem to derive confidence from the diminution of their numbers—They 
resolve to harass the government by repealed motions for Peace—Mr. Fox moves a string of 
resolutions—His Speech in support of them—Censures Ministers and justifies France— 
—Memorial presented by Lord Auckland to the Stales-Gcneral of Holland—Reprobated by 
Mr. Fox—Misrepresentations of Mr. Fox corrected—Object and tendency of his resolutions, 
inferred from his past conduct, and from his known intimacy with M. Chauvelin—Mr. 
Burke affirms that all the sentiments in Mr. Fox’s Speech had already appeared in the 
French papers as sentiment# that would be offered to the House of Commons—His comments 
on Mr. Fox’s constant defence of the French Government«“-Marks the base ingratitude of 
Chauvelin—Mr. Fox’s resolutions rejected by a majority of two hundred and seventy-four— 
Mr. Grey moves resolutions similar to those of Mr. Fox—They are rejected without 
a division, and without a debate—Discussions on the proposal for the erection of Barracks— 
The system censured by Mr. ITaylor and Mr. Fox—Defended by Mr. Pitt—Proofs of 
attempts to seduce the Army from their duty—Mr. Dundas’s statement of Indian affairs— 
Prosperity of that Country—Mr. Sheridan’s motion for an inquiry into the existence of 
seditious practices—Opposed by Mr. Windham—Mr. Fox avows his disbelief of plots and 
conspiracies—Is answered by Mr. Burke—Motion negatived without a division—Mr. PUt 
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opens the Budget—Ways and Means—The House concurs in his proposed resolutions—Bill 
for preventing traitorous correspondence brought in by the Attorney-General—Objects of 
the Bill—Attacked by Mr. Fox—Supported by Mr. Martin, Mr. Frederick North, and 
Mr. Burke—Bill carried by a great majority—Discussed in the House of Lords—Opposed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the Earls of Guildford, Lauder¬ 
dale, and Stanhope—Passes into a Law. 


[1793.] The declaration of war, issued by the French government 
against England and Holland, was formally communicated to Parlia¬ 
ment. The two Houses were informed that the persons then exercising 
the powers of government in France, had, without previous notice, 
and on the most groundless pretences, directed acts of hostility to be 
committed against this country and the United Provinces ; that, under 
the circumstances of this wanton and unprovoked aggression, his 
Majesty had taken the necessary steps to maintain the honour of the 
Crown, and to vindicate the rights of his people ; that he rel, j *d, with 
confidence, on the firm and effectual support of Parliament, and on 
the zealous exertions of a brave and loyal people, in prosecuting a just 
and necessary war, and in endeavouring, under the blessing- of Provi¬ 
dence, to oppose an effectual barrier to the further progress of a system 
which struck at the security and peace of all independent nations, and 
was pursued in open defiance of every principle of moderation, good 
faith, humanity, and justice. His Majesty stated, in this message, 
that he had every reason to hope, in a cause of such general concern, 
for the cordial co-operation of those powers who were united Avith 
him by the ties of alliance, or who felt an interest in preventing the 
extension of anarchy and confusion, and in contributing to the security 
and tranquillity of Europe. 

The royal message was taken into consideration by the House of 
Commons, on the 12th Hf February, when Mr. Pitt enlarged on the 
topics which had been discussed in the late debate, and entered into 
further proofs of the aggressive and dangerous conduct of the French 
government. It was no longer* he contended, a subject of speculation 
or opinion, whether, and on what terms, we should secure the continu¬ 
ance of an unsafe and precarious peace.—War had been declared 
against us, and was carried on at our very doors;—a war which aimed 
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at an object of no less magnitude than the destruction of the freedom 
and independence of the country; nothing, therefore, was left but to 
oppose the efforts of our enemies, with adequate vigour and effect. 
He again proved, that his Majesty had observed the strictest and most 
inviolable neutrality towards France; and that, in return, the French 
rulers had expressly engaged to respect the rights of his Majesty, and 
of his allies,—not to interfere in the government of any neutral coudtry, 
—and not to pursue any system of aggrandizement, or make any addi¬ 
tion to their dominions,—but to confine themselves, at the conclusion of 
the war, within their own territories. All these conditions they had 
grossly violated, and had adopted an ambitious and destructive system 
of policy, fatal to the peace and security of every government; and 
which, in its consequences, had shaken Europe itself to its foundation. 
Their decree of the 19 th of November* which had been so much dis¬ 
cussed, offering fraternity and assistance to all people who wished to 
recover their liberty, was a dqpree not levelled against particular 
nations, but against every country where there was any form of govern¬ 
ment established;—a decree not hostile to individuals, but to the 
human race; which was calculated every where to sow the seeds of 
rebellion and civil contention, and to spread war from one end of 
Europe to the other,—from one end of the Globe to the other.—So far 
from exempting England from the operation of this decree, it might be 
supposed that it was its particular object,* if an opinion were to be 


* So true is it that there was no intention to exempt England from the operation of this 
outrageous decree, that, after the complaints of the British government respecting it were 
known in France, a motion made in the Convention, on the 24th of December by M. 
Bauaillon, for the purpose of limiting its application to Powers with whom the French 
were actually at, war, was rejected without a division. The following brief account of this 
attempt is extracted from t,he Monileur, of Dec. 25, 1792. “ BaraiUpn. —“ This decree has 
“ already made us many enemies;—and the number will still be increased. The English 
“ Ministry have testified their discontent to our government, who have been forced to give the 
“ most favourable interpretation to the decree. I move that in the decree of Nov. I9tb, after 
“ these words, ‘ The National Convention declares, in the name of the French nation*, that 
“ ‘ they will grant fraternity and assistance to all people,’ the following words be added, 
“ ‘ Against those tyrants with whom they shall be at war.’ ” 

“ The previous question was moved on this amendment. It was decreed that there was no 
“ ground for deliberation .” 
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formed from the exultation with which the French Rulers had received, 
from different societies in England, every address expressive of sedition 
and disloyalty, and from the eager desire which they had testified to 
encourage and cherish the growth of such sentiments. Not only had 
they shewn no inclination to^fulfil their engagements, hut they had even 
put it out of their own power, by taking the first opportunity to make 
additions to their territory in contradiction to 'their own direct stipu¬ 
lations. By express resolutions for the detraction of the existing 
government of ah invaded countries, by nalans of jacobin societies, 
by orders given to their generals, by the whole system adopted in this 
respect by the National Convention, by the actual annexation of 
the whole country of Savoy, they hp$ fnarked their determination to 
enlarge the dominions of France, Ifod to provide means, by new con¬ 
quests, to extend their principles over the whole of Europe. Their 
conduct was such as, in every instance, militated against the dearest 
and most valuable interests of this country. 

Mr. Pitt then specified all the means and precautions which had 
been adopted by the Ministers for preventing a war: * these, indeed, 
were %iit too evident, and it is needless to repeat them. In spite of 
these war had been declared by the French, and an embargo had 
been laid upon all the vessels and persons of his Majesty’s subjects, 
without any previous notice, contrary to treaty, and against all the 
laws of nations.—Yet, it was after this outrageous act, that Lord 
Auckland had been authorized to coiffer with Dumourie^on the terms 
of accommodation* He now proceeded to animadvert on the French 
Manifesto, which contained the reasons, or rather the pretexts, for the 
declaration of war: it began with declaring, “ That the King of 
England had not ctpsed, especially since the Revolution of the 10th of 
August, 1792, to give proofs of his being evil-disposed towards the 

* Both Doraouriez, in his Memoirs, and Brissot, in his memorable letter to his constitu¬ 
ents, do justice to the pacific intentions Of the British Minister; the former expressly says, 
that war might easily have bean avoided by thg French government; and the latter, though 
the author of the declaration of war, ascribes all the disastrous events, which he affected to 
deplore, after he had actively contributed to promote them, to the impolicy of provoking a 
war with England. 

VOL. II. 
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Fjpench nation, and of his attachment to the coalition of crowned heads!” 
No attempt was made to support this assertion, by shewing any acts 
* of hostility previous to the 10th of August; nor was any fact adduced 
to prove the alleged attachment to the coalition, except the King's 
supposed accession to the treaty betweQj| the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Prussia. But there was no truth whatever in the sup¬ 
position ; it was utterly destitute of foundation ; nb accession having 
ever taken place, on the part of his Majesty, to any such treaty. 

The next charge was, “ That at the period aforesaid, lie ordered his 
ambassador, at Paris, to withdraw, because he would not acknowledge 
the provisional Executive Council, created by the Legislative Assembly.” 
As the ambassador was accredited to the King only, when the King 
was deposed, and the atrocities of thb 10th of August, and those of 
the 2d of September had occurred, it became necessary to rccal him; his 
rccal, too, at the time, had nofcibeen made a subject of complaint. It 
was then urged, “ That the cabinet of St. James’s had ceased, since 
the same period, to correspond with the French ambassador at London, 
on pretext of the suspension of the heretofore King of the French. 
That, since the opening of the National Convention, it had refused to 
resume the usual correspondence between the two States, and to ac¬ 
knowledge the powers of this Convention. That it had refused to 
acknowledge.the ambassador of the French Republic, although pro¬ 
vided with letters of credence in its name.” Chauvelin had been 
received as t^p ambassador of Ld\iis the XVI.; and when that Monarch 
was deposed, the powers of his ambassador ceased, of courk?. The 
letters of credence from the usurpers of the legal authority were not 
presented till the seventeenth of January; after the revolutionary 
decree of November had been passed, after the pjjeliminVry steps for 
the murder of the King had been adopted, after repeated instances of 
aggression and offence had occurred;—it was impossible, therefore, to 
receive them, and thereby to acknowledge the Convention, whose as¬ 
sumed authority was thus cruelly and unjustly exercised against the 
power which they ha<§<iisurped. 

Having expatiated at some length upon these points, he proceeded 
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to examine the validity of the next charges, of forbidding the exporta¬ 
tion of grain, and other commodities, to France, * and obstructing tlfe 
commercial operations of the Republic in England, by prohibiting the 
circulation of assignats ;-f tif subjecting French citizens to vexatious 

* The bills for prohibiting the exportation of corn, anil of arras, to France, were brought 
into the British Parliament in the month of December; the obvious necessity of such a pro¬ 
hibition, after the hostile disposition of the French hail been so fully, anil so repeatedly, 
manifested, renders all argument in defence of it superfluous. France herself had passed a 
decree for prohibiting the exportation of arms and ammunition, on the third of November, 
1791 ; and England was not so weak, or so querulous, as to make it a subject of complaint. 
The bill for prohibiting the exportation of corn, which Chauvelin had the assurance to call 
“ An act of perfidy,” had been rendered indispensably necessary, by the more than suspi¬ 
cious conduct of the French government. For, although there was plenty of wheat in 
France, at that period, tin* Minister for the Home Department, as appears by a report from 
the Committee of Subsistence, on Novcnltfcr 29th, 1792, and inserted in the Monitcur of the 
first of December following, purchased corn, at the beginning of December, in England, at a 
much higher price than it sold for in the French market. In the sitting of the Convention, 
of tlie Gth of December, Marat reproached the IVTOiistor with this fact, and declared, that a 
respectable citizen had offered to procure any quantity of corn at Ixccnt//-seven Hires the 
septier, while he was paying at ike rate of fifty-four fivrrs for it in the English ports. This 
fact is stateil in the Moniteur of the 8th of December. It was therefore perfectly clear that, 
in this conduct, the French government had some sinister views; and, as an artificial scarcity 
had been one of the principal revolutionary instruments, in the early periods of the Revolu¬ 
tion, it is not too much to suppose, that the intention was to produce similar effects in this 
country by the creation of a real scarcity. Brissot, indeed, says, in liis letter to his consti¬ 
tuents, that “ Wc might have cut off the means of subsistence from our enemies, by haras¬ 
sing their commerce, anil hate excited internal commotions by the scarcity and dearness of 
provisions .” 

t The bill for prohibiting the circulation of assignats, in England, was brought into the 
House of Commons by the Attorney-General, on the 2Gth of December, and passed both 
Houses in ag£ew days, with little opposition. This bill, the object of which was to forbid 
both the payment and the tender of French assignats, was equally necessary with the other 
measures of precaution*and safety, adopted by the British government, at this critical 
periods—For, besides the immense loss which must have been sustained by individuals, from 
the circulation of revolutionary instruments of fraud; it would have afforded the National 
Convention the means of paying its agents in this country, and of promoting the popular 
insurrection, on the effect of which they placed the strongest reliance.—While Cninbon had 
the direction of the Committee of Finance, assignats, to no less amount than three thousand 
millions of livres, were paid (according to Brissot) in eighteen months.—1Vo inconsiderable 
quantity was transmitted to England, in November and DecWnber, 1792; and there is the 
authority of Brissot for asserting, that Cambon bought in England, with assignats, specie 
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restrictions, by the Alien Act; of granting pecuniary aid to the rebels, 
and of receiving the rebel chiefs from the West Indies. AH these had 
been stated as provocations. That we had, indeed, taken measles, 
which, if viewed by themselves, and not a® connected with the situa¬ 
tion of affairs in which they were adopted, niig^t possibly be consi¬ 
dered in the light of provocations, was certain ; but if those measures 
were justified by the necessity of circumstances, if they were called 
for by a regard to our own safety and interests, they could only be 
regarded as temperate and moderate precautions. And, in this point of 
view, these grounds, assigned in the declaration, could only be consi¬ 
dered as frivolous and unfounded pretences. The charge respecting 
the exportation of grain was ridiculous; when there was reason to 
apprehend that France intended an attack upon the allies of this coun¬ 
try, and against the country itself, was it natural to suppose that the 
English should furnish, from their own bosom, supplies to be turned 
against themselves and their allies ? Could they be such children in un¬ 
derstanding, could they be such traitors in principle, as to furnish to their 
enemies the means of hostility, and the instruments of offence? As to 
the prohibition of assignats, the French truly had reason to be offended 
that we would not receive what was worth nothing ;—and that, by ex¬ 
ercising an act which came completely within our own sovereignty, with 


to the amount of twenty-five millions of livres, or about, a million and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling.—This sum was never accounted for, and there is every reason to believe that it was 
employed for the purpose of gaining partisans to France, with a view to promote a rebellion 
in England.* To this Brissot unquestionably refers, in the following passage of his letter to 
his constituents“ These republicans have never ceased to assert, that, if we' expect to 
“ succeed, wc must have money for secret expences., partly for the purpose of dividing the 
“ cabinet, and partly for the purpose of exciting the people against their tyrants. We want 
“ it for the North, we want it for the South, we want it for the Indies.”—P. 74. Again,— 
u It was Cambon and Barrciv, who caused the decree to be made, by which the Executive 
“ Council was authorized to take, under the head of army-eitlraordinaries, unlimited sums for 
“ secret operations." By passing this salutary bill, then, the Minister deprived the French 
government of one of the most powerful instruments for effecting the destruction of the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution. 

* Mr. Chalmers, in his valuable estimate of the comparative strength of Great Britain, 
proves that, in the year 1792, two millions nine hundred thousand ounces of silver were pur¬ 
chased in this country, with assignats, and sent to France, 
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respect to the circulation of any foreign paper-currency, we avoided a 
gigantic system of swindling! If such, indeed, were the pretences 
whph they brought forward as grounds for a declaration of war, it was 
matter of wonder that, instead of a sheet of paper, they did not 
occupy a volume; bpt they had proved, that their ingenuity had been 
exhausted before their modesty was at all affected. As to the effects 
of the Alien-bill, it was a measure of national safety, as it shielded us 
from the artifice of the seditious, and, perhaps, from the dagger of 
the assassin ; and it ill bec^pie them to complain of it, who had adopted 
restrictions of police ten times more severe, but of which our govern¬ 
ment, however much its subjects might be affected by them, had never 
made the smallest complaint.* 

The Executive Council proceeded to state, “ That in the same 
spirit, without any provocation, and when all the maritime powers 
were at peace with England, the Cabinet of St. James’s had ordered a 
considerable naval armament,-f- and an augmentation of the land 

* It has already been observed, that a measure of similar import to the Alien-bill, but 
more severe in its provisions and effects, had been passed in France, on the 18th of May, 
1792/ The decree here alluded to, ordained, Ix-sides the oppressive restrictions before noticed, 
ibat every foreigner who should neglect to make the required declaration of his name, &c. 
should be fined an hundred livres, and subject to imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
three months; and that, whoever made a false declaration, should forfeit a thousand livres, 
and be imprisoned for any term not exceeding six months. Every Englishman who travelled 
in France, at that time, was obliged, before he could move from place to place, to provide 
himself with a passport, containing as exact a description of his age and fp|on, as an adver¬ 
tisement fcaf the apprehension of a thief. So strict was the examination of passports, on the 
different roads, that Lord Gower, when he ref used from Paris, in August 1792, was stopped 
more than once on his way, and detained till messengers had been sent to Paris, and returned 
with orders for his liberation. No complaints were made by the English government, of 
this decree, which was a violation-of the fourth article of the'Commercial treaty, because 
the French Asseiqjdy declared it^to be necessary for the preservation of internal tranquillity. 
At this time, too, it should be observed* the British government had, in no instance, deviated 
from the strictest neutrality; whereas, when the Alien-bill was introduced in the British Par¬ 
liament, the National Convention had publicly declared its readiness to assist in the subver¬ 
sion of the British Constitution. These facts suffice to shew the extreme frivolily and injus¬ 
tice of the complaint preferred, on thisaccount, by Mr. 1$ Brun. 

t This naval armament, which now appeared so formidable to Mr. Lc Brun, did not equal 
the number of ships which the French themselves had in commission. It has been seen, that 
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forces.—That this armament was ordered at a moment when the 
English Minister was bitterly persecuting those who supported the 
principles of the French Revolution in England, and was employing all 
possible means, both in Parliament and out of it, to cover the French 
Republic with ignominy, and to draw upon it the execration of the 
English nation and all Europe.” 

This armament had taken place at the period when the French, by 
forcibly opening the navigation of the Scheldt, had shewn their inten¬ 
tion to disregard the obligations of all treaties. When they had begun 
to propagate principles of universal war, and to discover views of 

only nine thousand seamen and marines, in addition to the sixteen thousand, the complement 
of the peace-establishment, had been voted on the 20th of December ; and no further addi¬ 
tion was made till after the declaration of war by the French. These would not man more 
than eighteen sail of the line, with the proportionate number of smaller vessels ; whereas it 
appears, from the report of the Minister of the Marine, on September 3d, 1792, that, even 
then, the French government had twenty-one sail of the line, thirty frigates, eighteen sloops, 
tour-and-twenty cutters, and ten ships armed en ilutc, actually at sea; indeed, Brissot him¬ 
self says, in his letter to his constituents, 1; England did not begin to arm till three months 
“ after us.” But there cannot be a 1 letter proof that the charge, respecting the armament, 
was nothing more than a miserable pretext, than the statement of the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in his report to the Convention, on the 19th of December (inserted in the 
Moniteur of the 21st): “ There is nothing in these armaments which ought to alarm its, since 
“ they exceed only, by four sail of the line, the number in commission in the preceding 
“ years; since, of'thc sixteen ships now in commission, at least ten are guard-ships, the 
“ oldest and tjie least serviceable vessels in the English navy; and, lastly, since the King has 
“ declared, that these armaments would require no additional taxes.” And, on the 31st of 
the same month,’’when the British navy was increased, the same Minister acknowledged, 
that France had not much reason to be alarmed. Even on the 12th of January, 1793, Bris¬ 
sot considered the additional armament in England ns exhibiting no serious demonstration of 
a warlike intention, and as not exceeding the pretended armaments on former occasions, 
against Russia and against Spain; indeed, at that period, the French navy was more consi¬ 
derable than the British, the former having actually in commission, on the 13th of January, 
1793, fifty-four sail of the line, whereas the latter had ofily forty-five, Including those in 
commission, and, indeed, those only ordered to be ptft in commission. The truth then is, 
that all the acts of aggression, were imputable, exclusively, to France, who had begun to 
increase her naval armaments, at a time when she acknowledged that the strictest neutrality 
had uniformly marked the conduct of England; whereas England did not begin to arm until 
she had the most positive proofs of the hostile intentions of Fraucc. As to the land force, 
the whole amount of it in Great Britain, in December 1792, was only 15,700 men; and not 
more than 1G00 were added to it, previous to the declaration of war. 
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unbounded conquests, was it to be wondered at, that at such a time, 
we should think it necessary to take measures of precaution, and to 
oppose with determination, the progress of principles, not only of so 
mischievous a tendency, but which, in their immediate consequences, 
threatened to be so fatal to ourselves and to our allies? If they meant to 
attack us because we did not like French principles, then would this, 
indeed, be that sort of war which had so often been alleged and de¬ 
precated by the opposition—a war against opinions.—If they meant 
to attack us because we loved our Constitution, then would it indeed 
be a war of extirpation; for, not till the spirit of Englishmen was ex¬ 
terminated, would their attachment to the Constitution be destroyed, 
and their generous efforts be slackened in its defence. 

The French declaration then went on thus: “ That the object of 
this armament, intended against France, was not even disguised in the 
English Parliament. 

“ That although the Provisional Executive Council of France had 
employed every measure for preserving peace and fraternity with the 
English nation, and had replied to calumnies and violations of treaties 
only by remonstrances, founded on the principles of justice, and ex¬ 
pressed with the dignity of freemen, the English Minister has perse¬ 
vered in his system of malevolence and hostility, continued the arma¬ 
ments, and sent a squadron to the Scheldt to disturb the operations 
of the French in Belgium. That, on the, news of the execution of 
Louis, he carried his outrages to the French Republic to such a length, 
as to order the ambassador of France to quit the British territory 
within eight days. 

“ That the King of ^hgland had manifested ^is attachment to the 
cause of that traitor , and hi^desigti of supporting it by different hostile 
resolutions adopted in his council, both by nominating generals of his 
land army, and by applying to Parliament for a considerable addition 
of land and sea forces, and putting ships of war in commission.” 

The French government clearly shewed their enmity to the British 
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constitution, by taking every opportunity to separate the King of 
England from the nation, and by addressing the people as distinct 
from the government.—Upon the point of their fraternity, Mr. Pitt 
did not wish to say much ; he had no desire for their affection.— 
Indeed, their fraternity was the greatest curse that could be inflicted 
on any peopleit \yent to deprive them of every means of subsistence, 
and to rob them of every consolation both here and hereafter. To the 
people of England they offered fraternity, while they would wrest from 
them that constitution by wliiqh they were protected, and deprive 
them of the numerous blessings which they enjoyed under its influ- 
ence.-^In that case, their fraternal embraces resembled those of cer¬ 
tain animals, who embraced only to destroy. 

The grief which had been manifested by the British Court at the 
murder of l$|$iis the Sixteenth, was, of all the reasons which had ever 
be<|n urged for making war against another country, the most extraor¬ 
dinary;—they said they would make war on us, first, because we loved 
our constitution; secondly, because we detested their proceedings; 
and, lastly, because we presumed to grieve at the death of their mur¬ 
dered King. Thus would they even destroy those principles of justice, 
and those sentiments of compassion, which led us to reprobate their 
crimes, and to be afflicted at their cruelties.—Thus would they deprive 
us of the last resource of humanity,—to mourn over the misfortunes 
and sufferings Of the victims of their injustice. If such were the case, 
it might be asked, in the eipphatic words of the Roman writer, Quis 
gemitus Populo Romano libererit? They would not only endeavour to 
destroy our political existence, and to deprive us of the privileges 
which we enjoyed under our excellent constitution; but they would 
eradicate our feelings as ns^n ; they would make crimes of those sympa¬ 
thies which were excited by the distresses our common nature; 
they would repress our sighs, and restrair^ur tears.—Thus, except the 
specific fact, which was alleged as a ground of their declaration of 
war, namely, the accession of his Majesty to the treaty between 
Austria and Prussia, which was entirely false and unfounded, or the 
augmentation of our armament, a measure of precaution indispensably 
requisite for the safety of the country, and the protection of its allies, 
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all the others were merely unjust, unfounded, absurd, and frivolous, 
pretexts—pretexts which never could have been brought to justify a 
measure of which they were not, previously, strongly desirous, and 
which shewed that, instead of waiting for provocation, they only 
sought a pretence for aggression.—The death of Louis, though it only 
atfected the individual, was aimed at all sovereignty, and shewed their 
determination to carry into execution that intention, which they had 
so often professed, of exterminating all monarchy. * 

* The records of the debates of the French Legislative Assembly, and of the National 
Convention, the writings of public characters, and the manifestoes of the government, both 
previous and subsequent to the present period, all combine to supply a multiplicity of irre¬ 
fragable proofs of the truth of this assertion. Brissot frequently confessed that £c the univer¬ 
sal revolution of mankind” was the object of himself and his associates in dethroning the 
King of France. “ Before the tenth of August, they wished for liberty, not only for their 
own country, hut for all Europe!” Of course they wished for the extnriiunation of all 
monarchy, and for the establishment of an universal Republic. Publicola Chaussard, who 
was employed by the Executive Council, at the close of the year 1792, to carry fbeir 
decrees of November 19th, and December 15th, into effect in the Austrian Netherlands, and 
who received their particular instructions for the application of those decrees, declared their 
object in unequivocal terms:—“ A war, ad tnteriveoionem, is declared between the Republic 
and monarchies. —Austria being once subdued, the Germanic body may become a colossus of 
federative republics, and change the system of the North.” The President of the Conven¬ 
tion himself, in answer to an address from the sections of Paris, plaiuly told them, “ This is 
a war, to last till death, between republicans and kings.” —Robespierre avowed the object of 
the war to be “ The Revolution of Europe”-— Camille Desmoulins, in his history of the 
Brissotins, affirms, what he calls' “ the sublime vocation of the Convention,” to have been 
“ to create the French Republic” (although, be it observed, they had solemnly sworn to sup¬ 
port the monarchical constitution), “ to disorganize Europe ; perhaps to purge it of its tyrants, 
by the eruption of the volcanic principles of equality.” But the most decisive of all these 
testimonies, is the evidence of the Executive Council themselves, who, in their instructions 
to their Commissioner, Chaussard, on the application of those very decrees which they repre¬ 
sented as perfectly innocuous, observe, that peacecannot-bftobtained “ but by the anni¬ 
hilation of THE despots AN* their satellites.” ; Kings were publicly stigmatized 
as banditti, in the National Convention.— <c All Kings,” said Barbaroux, on the 8th of 
December 1792, “ only tight the peopfe like a banditti.”—And every effort was used, as well 
by tire National Convention as by the Jacobin Club, which partook of their power, and, not 
unfrequently, dictated their decisions, to inspire the people with an implacable hatred of 
kings, and with a ferocious, desire to exterminate them from the face of the earth. On the 
fourth of September, the whole National Assembly, without a single exception, swore hatred 
to Kings and to Royalty, on the motion of Chabot, the monk, (Grand Vicar to the Abbe 
Gregoirc,) one of the most notorious criminals which the Revolution engendered, who, ulli- 
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In conclusion, Mr. Pitt remarked, that we had, in every instance, 
observed the strictest neutrality, with respect to the French;—we had 
pushed, to its utmost extent, the system of temperance and modeja- 
tion ; we had holden out the means of accommodation ; we had waited 
till the last moment for satisfactory explanation. The means we had 
offered had been slighted and abused; and not the smallest disposition 
had been evinced to afford the explanation required. They had, at last, 
proceeded to direct acts of hostility, by seizing our vessels in our very 
ports, without any provocation on our part; and they had declared, and 
were now waging, war, without any other preparation by us, than those 
of necessary precaution. Such was the conduct which they had pursued, 
—such was the situation in which we stood. It now temained to be seen 
whether, under Providence, the efforts of a free, brave, loyal, and happy 
people, aided by their allies, would not be successful in checking the 
progress of & system, the principles of which, if not opposed, threatened 


matcly, met his well-merited fate at the guillotine, after an ineffectual endeavouf to poison 
hi m self.-—-This man ofFered himself as a volunteer in the corps of twelve hundred Regicides, 
which Jean de Brie, soon after, proposed to the Convention to establish. On the 28th of 
November, the Abb£ Gregoire, who was then President of the Convention, said, in answer 
to an address from one of the seditions clubs in England, “ Principles are waging war against 
Royalty , which will fall under the blows of Philosophy. Royalty, in Europe, is either 
destroyed, or in the last agony, perishing on the ruins of the feudal system; and the decla¬ 
ration of rights, placed by the side of thrones, is a devouring fire, which will soon consume 
them. Estimable republicans, console yourselves with the reflection, that the festival which 
you have celebrated in honour of the French Revolution, is the prelude to the festival of 
nations .” 

Rerai, a member of the Convention, conjured his brethren, on the second of December, 
to “ teach the people to punish their tyrants in a manner worthy of themselves and, on the 
fourth of that month, the noted Carra told the Convention —“ You know that the stroke, 
by which the head of Louis is about to fall, will make the heads of the other despots totter 
—In the same spirit, Carra, in his speech of the second of , January, said—“ Let the head 
of Louis fall; and George the Third, with his Minister, Pitt, will feel if their heads are still 
on their shoulders.—The same fate will attend the other despots ; and shortly will every people 
exclaim, ‘ The head of our tyrant is not more divine than that of Louis ; let us strike it off, 
therefore; let us abolish royalty; let us imitate the French in every thing; and cries of, Vive 
la Liberty ! ViVe l’Egali(6 i Vive la Republique! shall resound^roughout Europe.” 

After this notable exhortation to murder, for the sake of the example, and only two days 
before the declaration of war, Danton said, in the Convention, “ You have thrown down 
the gauntlet to Kings;—this gauntlet is the head of a King; — it is the signal of their 
approaching death." 
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the most fatal consequences to the tranquillity of the country, the 
security of its allies, the good order of every European government, 
and the happiness of the whole human race. 

The address moved by ^lr. Pitt, repeating, as usual, the sentiments 
contained in the message, was seconded by Mr. Powis. Mr. Fox objected 
to some parts of it;—he contended, that no supposed insult or aggres¬ 
sion could supply a just ground of war, unless satisfaction had been 
specifically demanded and refused. He allowed the decree of the 19 th 
of November entitled the country to require an explanation ; but he 
contended, that no explanation, sufficiently clear, specific and definite, 
had been demanded.—He insisted that, from the very first, we had 
never discovered any sincere desire to negotiate.—And he considered 
the rccal of our ambassador from Paris, and the dismissal of Chauvelin, 
as sufficient proofs of the justice of this assertion. He reproached 
ministers as acting like men afraid of seeking complete satisfaction, 
lest it should be granted; of stating the specific causes of complaint, 
lest they should lose their pretext for war. It was a natural deduction 
from these false premises, that the war was imputable to the mis¬ 
management of ministers; and, therefore, he could not support that 
part of the address which represented it as an unprovoked aggression 
on the part of France. He was persuaded that the dismission of 
Chauvelin, and the prohibition of the exportation of corn to that 
country, when it was allowed to others, were acts of provocation and 
hostility on our part. In pursuance of these sentiments, Mr. Fox 
moved an amendment to the address, expressing the concern of the 
House, that the Assembly, who now' exercised the powers of govern¬ 
ment in France, |pd directed the commission of hostility against the 
persons and property of his Majesty’s subject!, and that they had since 
actually declared war against his Majesty and the United Provinces; 
then, pledging the support 6f the House, in repelling every hostile 
attempt against this country, and in such other exertions as might 
be necessary to induce France to consent to such terms of pacification 
as might be consistent with the honour of his Majesty's Crown, the 
security of his allies, and the interests of his people. 
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The insufficiency of the reasons ^assigned by Mr. Fox for throwing 
the blame of the war on British Ministers, has been already de¬ 
monstrated in the course Of this discussion.—But it is fortunate for the 
historian, that a document exists to prove fhat the dismission of Chau- 
velin could not be considered by the Frc^eh government, notwith¬ 
standing their public declarations, as an act of aggression on our part, 
since they had themselves actually issued orders for his recal, before. 
Lord Grenville's order was sent to Chauvelin, to leave the kingdom. 
This last order was dated the twenty fourth of January; and in a letter, 
written by Dumouriez to Miranda, dated Paris, January the twenty- 
third, it is expressly stated, that orders had been already given to 
Chauvelin to return.—“ On a donnt ordre <i notre anfbassadeur Chauvelin 
de revenir.”* It is perfectly clear* therefore, that the war could hot have 
been occasioned by the conduct of our Ministers, in the dismission of 
Chauvelin. It was still in the power of the French government to continue 
the negotiations, through any other channel; and, indeed, it is evident, 
from the conversation between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Maret, before adverted 
to, that the British Minister was most anxious for the preservation of 
peace, and that his anxiety betrayed him into a species of condescen¬ 
sion scarcely compatible with the dignity of his situation, and led him 
even to court, and to solicit, the proposal of such means, on the part of 
France, for the prevention of a war, as he could accede to, consistently 
with his duty, and without compromising the honour and the security 
of the country. 


But, independently of these prominent and commanding motives 
(already detailed), which rendered nccesary the dismissal of a man, who 
had been accredited by a Monarch, now recently i«|plered, and who 
had, without a scruple, transferred his allegiance and his services to 
the assassins of his lawful Sovereign; there were subordinate motives, 
arising out of the personal character and conduct of the individual, 
alone sufficient to justify the act.—Mr. Chauvelin had entered into that 
spirit of political prqfelytism, by the aid of whicl| his new masters had 
succeeded in bringing their own Sovereign, to the scaffold, and in 


* Correspondence du General Miranda, p. 15. 
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placing the reins of government wthe hands of hishtnurderers, with all 
the alacrity and zeal of a new convert. In pursuance of those orders, 
which had been transmitted to all agents and emissaries of Republican 
France, accredited and unaccredited, he had made some efforts to¬ 
wards the execution of Brun’s audacious threat, to appeal from the 
King to the people.* He had, indeed, after it was apparent that his 
Sovereign was a mere cypher in the State, and must speedily be 
dethroned, entered fully into the views of the republican faction. The 
tone of his official communications, and bis irregular conduct, in seek¬ 
ing to address the Parliament, in a most unprecedented manner, and in 
violation both of the principles and of the forms of the British Consti¬ 
tution, all betrayed his ardent attachment to the new order of things, 
and his "earnest wish to promote, as far as in him lay, the same divisions 
in this country which had tended, so materially, in France, to produce 
the total destruction of the political and social edifioe. He had early 
entered into a kind of confidential intercourse with the leaders of oppo¬ 
sition in England, which was totally incompatible with the duty of a 
foreign Minister; And that connection continued to become more inti¬ 
mate and close until his final dismission. It appears, by a letter from 
Chauvelin toChambonas, of thq 17th of July, 1792, that he was in the 

* Le Bran, who was a member of the Executive Council, and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in his report to the Convention, of the 19th of December, 1792, affirmed, that express orders 
had been given to Chauvelin, “ to embrace every opportunity of assuring the English nation, 
u that (notwithstanding the ill-humour of its government) the French people desired nothing 
“ more ardently, than to merit its esteemand Le Bran added, that if the naval armament 
(which, at the same time, he admitted ought not to occasion any alarm) should be continued, 
“ we would not fail to make a solemn appeal to the English nation." 

Mr. Chauvelin’s letter to Lord Grenville, of the 27th of December, contains a pointed 
allusion to the threaiHfcd appeal of Lc Bruu.^ This insolpnt republican there cautions the 
British Ministers “ to consider the terrible responsibility of a declaration of war,” (which 
had been previously resolved on by his own government,) “ which would incontestably be 
“ th,eir work; the consequences of which must be fatal to both countries, and to all man- 
“ kind; and in which a generous and free people could not long consent to betray their own intc- 
“ rests, by acting as auxiliaries, and reinforcements, to a tyrannical coalition." The conse¬ 
quences of the war could not possibly be fatal to all mankind, unless it was the determination 
of France to make it a general war; and, indeed, Mr. Chauvelin’s unguarded assertion could 
be founded only on his knowledge of the intentions of his new masters (as afterwards avowed 
by one of them, Brissot) to revolutionize all Europe, by setting fire to its four corners. 
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habit of asking and of receiving the opinions of the opposition, on the 
conduct and intentions of Ministers ;* and when ho was recalled, after 
the Revolution of the tenth of August, he made a merit of this inter¬ 
course with the rebels, who deemed it of sufficient consequence to 
justify a revocation of their order of recd.1.—In his letter, on this occa¬ 
sion, he observe^, “ that though he did not stand well with the Mnglish 
“ Minister, yet he stood 'perfectly well with Mr. Fox and some other 
“ members of opposition, and that it would not be prudent in 

“ FRANCE TO LOSE THE t'RUITS OF HIS LABOURS WITH THOSE GEN- 
“ TLEMEN, AND THEIR SUBSEQUENT SERVICES, for a Vain form of 

“ diplomatic etiquette And, to such a length was this strange confi¬ 
dential intercourse carried,* that, before the negotiation opened with the 
British Cabinet, he even communicated his secret instructions (in 
which it was positively stated, that the right of opening the Scheldt 
would not be abandoned, and that an acknowledgejnent of the French 
Republic would, nevertheless, be insisted on) to an intimate friend of 
Mr. Fox. J There can be no doubt, from the instructions and corres¬ 
pondence of Chauvelin, from all the circumstances of his case, and 
from the whole tenoue of his conduct, that lie was kept so long in 
London for the sole purpose of placing himself at the head of an 
insurrection, which he was directed to promote, and of the speedy oc¬ 
currence of which his employers entertained the fullest conviction. 
The only blame, then, which seems to attach to the British Ministers, 
for their conduct to this man, was for suffering him to remain in 
England after the Sovoreign whom, alone, he represented had been 

* This letter,' which may be seen in the Moniteur of July 29th, 1792, related to some 
alarms conceived by certain Frenchmen, lately arrived from the Continent, relative to a small 
squadron of five sail of the line, which sailed from Portsmouth merely‘ill perform naval evo¬ 
lutions in the channel. Chauvelin tells his government that there was no ground for such 
alarm; that his sentiments, on the subject, were the same as those of the English, “ 'even of 
“ those who arc the most jealous of the operations of government. They have all been, and 
still are of opinion, that the armament has no other object, thap tdxx^cise the English sailors 
in certain evolutions.” 1 le admitted, at this time, that these Frenchmen entertained “ certain 
false notions of fhfe,disposition of the English government." 0 

+ See this letter in the Authentic Correspondence with Le Bnffl and others, published by 
Mr. Miles. Appendix, p. 83. 

% Idem. Ibid. p. 84. 
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dethroned, and after his language and his actions had manifested liis 
unwarrantable designs. 

Mr. Fox’s amendment was opposed by Mr. Dundas, who, in answer 
to the assertion that no specific means of preventing a war had been 
suggested by the Ministers, referred the House to the letter of Lord 
Grenville to Chauvelin, in which liis Lordship expressly stated, that, 
in order to secure the continuance of amity, France should renounce 
all views of aggrandizement, confine herself within her own territories, 
and desist from violating the rights of other nations. These certainly 
were distinct and specific terms, which were so intelligible and plain 
as to admit of neither misconception nor mistake. 

Mr. Burke, too, opposed Mr. Fox's idea of the necessity of stating 
the specific object of war, previous to its commencement, declaring 
that he never heard, or read, of such a political maxim, either in 
theory or in practice. The first question to be considered, in such 
cases, was, whether there existed just grounds for a war; and. the 
second, how it was to be carried on with the greatest effect. — Previ¬ 
ously to declare the means by which it was to be carried on, or to fix 
the precise period of its termination, was not only not consonant to 
general usage, but contrary to the accustomed policy of all nations. 
The French had made no such declaration; and it would be highly 
impolitic and unwise in us, to cramp our operations, by any such 
unnecessary statement of our object.—The amendment was rejected 
and the address carried, without a division. 

In the discussion of the same subject in the House of Lords, a 
similar amendment to that moved % Mr. Fox, was proposed by Lord 
Lauderdale, and experienced the same fate.—In the debate on the 
King’s first message, this neblenaan took an opportunity of stating, that 
he was proud to mul$ Brissot* among the list of his friends, for his 

* Lord Lauderdale, on fins occasion, quoted the sentiments of Brissot, to prove the pacific 
disposition of the French government, little thinking that, in a very short time, his friend 
would himself demonstrate the fallacy of such an assertion, and the injustice of such an in¬ 
ference. 
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virtues and his talents.—This extraordinary statement, for extraordinary 
it must be considered, after Brissot had publicly proclaimed himself a 
rebel and a traitor, extorted from Lord Loughborough, who had 
recently been appointed Chancellor, the sarcastic remark, that since 
friendships were founded on taste and sentiment, * he did doubt that 
Lord Lauderdale’s friendships were always formed on correct-prin¬ 
ciples. As there was a taste in pictures, for objects in ruins, for deso¬ 
lated cities, shattered palaces, and prostrated temples, so might there 
be a similar taste in moral and political questions. To some minds, a 
people in a state of insurrection might be a sublime object; and to a 
mind heated with such a view, a more quiet and orderly course of 
events might appear dull and insipid. 

It is perfectly natural, that confidence should be derived from a con¬ 
sciousness of strength ; but the opposition, at this period, improving on 
the wisdom of experience, seemed to become confident in proportion 
as their numbers diminished, and their influence decreased. They had 
early resolved to oppose the war with France, j ust, necessary, and unavoid¬ 
able, as it was, in every stage of its progress, and to suffer no opportu¬ 
nity to escape for pressing on the minds of Parliament,and of the country, 
the wisdom and the necessity of peace. They admitted, indeed, in their 
speeches, the propriety of supporting the war with vigour; but all their 
declarations and resolutions went to prove that it was neither politic 
nor just, and, consequently, to enfeeble its operations by directing 
the public opinion against it. By no means dismayed by the iW-success 
of his past efforts, Mr. Fox, on the eighteenth of February, again 
brought the question before the House.—On this occasion, he went 
over much of his old ground of argument, repeating his charge against 
Ministers, of having provoked the ; war by their conduct; again ac¬ 
cusing them of insincerity in their negotiation, which he tteated as a 
farce and a delusion; not an honest endeavour tp preserve the blessings 
of peace, but a fraudulent expedient : f&' throw/lAst^n the eyes of the 
people of thi^ country, in order that they might be hurried blindly into 

* Id , in quo est omnis vis AMicm®, voluntalum , studiorum, sententiarum, summa con• 
semio. Cicero de Amicitifi, Cap. I V. 
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a war.—And strange to say, he drew this inference from an attentive pe¬ 
rusal of the correspondence between Lord Grenville and Mr. Chauvelin, 
which supply premises from which a directly opposite deduction must, 
it is conceived, be drawn by every cool and impartial mind. He also 
taxed the tone and language of the British ministers with haughtiness, 
while he descried in the communications of the French government, 
fraught as they were with fraud, perfidy, dissimulation, falsehood, and 
insolence, without a parallel in the annals of diplomacy, nothing to 
move his indignation, or to provoke his censures. Ilis attacks were 
solely directed against the measures of the British Cabinet. A memo¬ 
rial which had been presented by Lord Auckland, on the 25th of Janu¬ 
ary, to the Statcs-General of Holland, he stigmatized as a paper which, 
for the contempt and ridicule it expressed of the French, stood 
unparalleled in diplomatic history; a paper in which the whole of 
them, without distinction, who had been in the exercise of power since 
the commencement of the Revolution, were styled a set of wretches and 
loaded with other opprobrious terms.—It was called, a silly and insult¬ 
ing paper,* which, if written without instructions, proved his lordship 


* Dcbrett’s Parliamentary Debates, for 1793, p. 503, ct scq.—The following is the me¬ 
morial to which Mr. Fox here adverted: 

“ Memorial presented by Lord Auckland, his Britannic Majesty’s Minister at the Hague, 
to their High Mightinesses the Statcs-General. 

“ High and Mighty Lords, 

“ The undersigned Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty, takes the earliest opportunity, in consequence of the express orders of the King, to 
lay before your High Mightinesses, copies of all the papers which have been exchanged, 
from the 27th of September last, tq the 20th of this month, between Lord Grenville, Secre¬ 
tary of State to liis Majesty, and M. Chauvelin. 

“ The King, High and Mighty Lords, is firmly persuaded, that the sentiments and prin¬ 
ciples expressed by Great Britain, are perfectly conformable to those which animate your 
Republic, and that your High Mightinesses are disposed fully to concur in the measures 
which the present crisis demands, and which arc a necessary consequence of t hose sentiments 
and principles. 

“ The circumstances which have led to this crisis are too recent, and the conduct of the 
King is too well knorfb,'!»r \he undersigned to have occasion here to enter into any long 
detail. It is not qujte four years since certain miscreants, assuming the name of Philosophers, 
have presumed to think themselves capable of establishing a new system of civil society. In 
order to realize this dream, the offspring of vanity, it became necessary for them to overturn 
and destroy all established' notions of subordination, of morals, and of religion, which had 
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to be very unfit for liis situation; and which, if written by the instruc¬ 
tions of Ministers, proved that, while, as they pretended, they were 
courting peace, they were using every manoeuvre to provoke war. 

hitherto constituted the security, the happiness, and the consolation, of mankind. These 
destructive projects have but too well succeeded; but the effects of the new system, which 
they wished to introduee, have only served to demonstrate the folly and wickedness of its 
authors. The events which have since so rapidly followed, surpass, in atrocity, all that has 
hitherto sullied the page of history; property, liberty, security, and even life itself, have 
been the sport of this unbridled phrenzy of the passions, of this spirit of rapine, of hatred, 
and of the most cruel and unnatural ambition. The annals of mankind cannot present a 
period in which, in so short a space, so many crimes have been committed, so many misfor¬ 
tunes produced, and so many tears shed; in a word, at this very moment these horrors 
appear to have attained then utmost height. 

“ During all this time, the King, surrounded by his people, who enjoyed, under the 
favour of Providence, a degree of prosperity without example, could not behold the misfor¬ 
tunes of others without, the strongest emotions of pity and indignation; but, faithful to his 
principle's, his Majesty has never permitted himself to interfere in the internal concerns of a 
foreign nation; lie has never departed from that system of neutrality which he had adopted. 

“ This conduct (which the King lias seen, with satisfaction, to have been equally observed 
by Your High Mightinesses), the good faith of which all Europe has acknowledged, and 
which ought to have been respected on many other accounts, has not been sufficient to secure 
his Majesty, his people, and the Republic, from the most dangerous, and the most criminal 
conspiracies. 

“ For several months past, projects of ambition and aggrandizement, dangerous to the 
tranquillity and the security of all Europe, have been openly avowed ; attempts have been 
made to spread throughout England and this country, maxims subversive of all social order, 
and they have not scrupled to give to these detestable attempts the name of a Revolutionary 
Power. Ancient and solemn treaties, guaranteed by the King, have been infringed, and the 
rights and territories of the Republic have been violated. Ilis Majesty has, therefore, in his 
wisdom, judged it necessary to make preparations proportioned to the nature of the circum¬ 
stances. The King has consulted his Parliament; and the measures which his Majesty had 
thought fit to take, have been received with the most lively and unanimous approbation, of 
a people who abhor anarchy and irreligion, who love their King, and who will maintain 
their constitution. 

“ Sncli, High and Mighty Lords, arc the motives of a conduct, the wisdom and equity of 
which have hitherto insured to the King your concert and co-operation. 

“ His Majesty, in all that lie has done, lias ever been vigilant in the support of the rights 
and the security of the United Provinces. The declaration whi<2^ the undersigned had the 
honour to deliver to your High Mightinesses, on the 13th of November last, and the arrival 
of a small squadron, dflftined to protect the coasts of the Republic, until their own maritime 
force should be assembled, arc strong proofs of this [act. A"our High Mightinesses have 
witnessed the disposition of the King, in every thing which his Majesty has hitherto done.— 
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Mr. Fox wholly omitted to notice what constituted a principal point 
of consideration, in the discussion of this question, that the memorial 
of Lord Auckland, which gave him so much displeasure, and from 
which he drew such unwarrantable inferences, was not drawn up till 
four days after the murder of the King of France, till one day after the 
Executive Council had issued orders for the recall of Chauvelin, and till 
long after it had become notorious, that they were bent on waging 
war against all the neighbouring powers, as necessary for the accom¬ 
plishment of their avowed plan for revolutionizing all Europe. There 
was nothing advanced in this memorial which was not strictly true, and 
which it was not perfectly right to press, at such a moment, upon the 
attention of our allies. But any reflections which represented the 
French Revolution as different from that stupendous monument of 
human wisdom, which the disordered optics of Mr. Fox, and of his 
little band of political coadjutors, had seen in it, was certain to 
call forth the pointed censure of the opposition. The orator theu 
transferred the scene of his observations from France to Boland, in 
order to represent the conduct of Russia and Prussia, in interfering to 
produce a counter-revolution in that country, as infinitely more mis¬ 
chievous, and more atrocious, than that of the French rebels and 
regicides; and as calling more imperatively for the effective interposi¬ 
tion of Great Britain. The tyrannical conduct of the courts of Berlin 
and St. Petersburg!), on that occasion, deserved all the censure which 
it received from Mr. Fox ; and it was animadverted on, with becoming 
severity, in a former chapter.—But, in the first place, the remote situa¬ 
tion of Poland rendered the transactions in that country of Jess conse¬ 
quence to England, than the events of a Revolution which had occurred, 

\ ou will not be less sensible of it in the measures which are now preparing. In consequence, 
his Majesty is persuaded, that he shall continue to experience, on the part of your High 
Mightinesses, a perfect conformity of principle and conduct. This conformity can alone 
give to the united efforts of the two countries, the energy necessary for their common 
defence; to oppose a barrier to those evils with which Europe is menaced, and to preserve, 
against every attempt, the security, the tranquillity, and the independence of a State, the 
happiness of which your High Mightinesses ensure,' bv the wisdom and firmness of your go¬ 
vernment. 

v 

u Done at the Hague, the 25th January, 1793. 

(Signed) “ Auckland.’" 

fi 2 
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as it were, at her very doors.—Besides the principles avowed by the 
authors of the counter-revolution, in the one country, and those 
promulgated by the leaders of the Revolution in the other, though 
equally inadequate to defend the conduct of those who acted ifpon 
them, were not only at variance with each other, but were directly 
opposite in their effects on other nations.—Nor should it have escaped 
the recollection of Mr. Fox, that he had himself interfered, not long 
before, and most unconstitutionally, to prevent the interposition of 
the British Court, in curbing the ambitious spirit of the Russian 
Empress, who, at that time, had resolved to effect a counter-revolu¬ 
tion in Poland. 

Having embodied his opinions, in the form of resolutions, he submitted 
them to the House, whom he called upon to declare, that it was not 
for the honour or interest of Great Britain, to make war upon France 
on account of the internal circumstances of that country, for the 
purpose of cither suppressing or punishing any opinions and principles, 
however pernicious in their tendency, which might prevail there; or 
of establishing, among the French people, any particular form of 
government;—that the particular complaints which had been stated 
against the conduct of the French government were not of a nature to 
justify war in the first instance, without having attempted to obtain 
redress by negotiationthat it appeared to the House, that in 
the late negotiation between his Majesty’s Ministers, and the agents of 
the French government, the said Ministers did not take such measures 
as were likely to procure redress without a rupture, for the grievances 
of which they complained ; and particularly that they never stated dis¬ 
tinctly to the French government, any terms or conditions, the acces¬ 
sion to which, on the part of France, would induce his Majesty 
to persevere in a system of neutrality;—that it did not appear that the 
security of Europe, and the rights of independent nations winch 
had been stated as grounds of war against France, had been attended 
to by his Majesty’s Ministers in the case of Poland, in the invasion of 
which unhappy country, both in the last year, and more recently, the 
most open contempt of the law of nations, and the most unjustifiable 
spirit of aggrandizement had been manifested, without having produced, 
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as far as appeared to the Haase, any remonstrance from his Majesty's 
Ministers and, finally, that it was the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
in the present crisis, to advise his Majesty against entering into engage¬ 
ments which might prevent Great Britain from making a separate 
peace, whenever the interests of his Majesty, and his people, might 
render such a measure adviseable, or which might countenance an 
opinion in Europe, that his Majesty was acting in concert with other 
powers, tor the unjustifiable purpose of compelling the people of 
France to submit to a form of government not approved by that 
nation. 

Mr. Fox must have known that resolutions of this kind could never 
be adopted by the House, which had so recently supported the address 
to the Throne to which these resolutions gave the most complete con¬ 
tradiction. His only object, therefore, must have been to record his 
sentiments, and, if possible, to prevent the formation of a continental 
alliance, (which, in the debates on the commercial treaty with France, 
a few years before, he had strongly and truly represented, as a wise 
policy on the part of Great Britain,) by means of which the grand 
object of the war, the repression of French principles, and of French 
ambition, might best be attained.—Unless such was his intention, no¬ 
thing could be more impolitic, or unwise, than to seek to irritate and 
to enrage the very powers, with some of whom his Sovereign had actu¬ 
ally formed, and with others of whom he was on the point of forming, 
alliances ; and at the commencement of a war too !—And if such were 
his intention, this circumstance, coupled with his avowed admiration 
of the French Revolution, and with his connection with Chauvelin, 
exempts all those who have accused him of a predilection for French 
principles, and of entertaining a wish for the success of the French 
cause, from the charge of groundless prejudice, and hasty decision. 

The Minister took no part in the discussion which followed these 
resolutions.—Mr. Burke averred, that there was not ah argument then 
used, or a proposition made, by Mr. Fox, which he had not seen in 
French papers, declared to be such arguments and such propositions 
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as would be offered to that House.* Whether this strange coincidence 
arose from accident, or whether the opinions alluded to were taken by 
Brissot, and Mr. Fox, one from the other, or grew out of one com¬ 
mon stock, Mr. Burke left to the House to decide. He then ridictded 
the novelty of Mr. Fox’s conduct in rccommchding one war, while he 
deprecated another; and stated his reasons for thinking that the cort- 
duct of Russia and Prussia towards Poland, which he highly disap¬ 
proved, afforded, no just grounds for involving this country in a contest 
with them. lie represented French aggrandizement, and French en¬ 
croachment., as the first objects of England’s vigilance and jealousy. 
—France was near—Prussia and Poland were distant. England had 
seen Sweden overturn the Constitution of Poland ; she afterwards saw 
the Czar depose Stanislaus, and put Augustus on the throne of that 
kingdom. In short, she saw various revolutions in Poland, and, ulti¬ 
mately, a partition of it, and never stirred a hand; nor did Mr. Fox 
himself ever propose that she should stir, till the moment, when the 
hostile and dangerous proceedings in France, called for the whole force 
and energy of the country to be directed against her. This mode of 
acting was new and unprecedented. When war was declared by 
France, and every multiplied offence offered against Great Britain; 
when every principle she adopted, and every act she committed, should 
be condemned and resisted; to censure that resistance, to turn the 
attention of the House to a remote part of the world, and neglect the 
balance of power at and near home, was inexplicable conduct. 

Mr. Burke commented, with great propriety, on the extraordinary 
disposition which Mr. Fox had lately manifested to find France always 
just.—'Though, by taking possession of Geneva and Basil, she had 
destroyed the independence of Switzerland ; though, by taking Mentz, 
she had secured to herself the navigation of the Rhine; though, by 
entering, and, under the mask of friendship, seizing upon the Low 
Countries, she had aggrandized herself beyond all bounds; and though 
she had, un^er the same mask, entered Savffy, annexed it to her domL 

• * Debrctt’s Parliamentary Debates for 1735, p. 508. 
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nions, and planted the sterile tree of liberty in that sterile soil; and 
though she had ultimately declared war against Great Britain, France 
was still most just, and Great Britain was always wrong ! ! Mr. Fox 
having called the King of Prussia a swindler , Mr. Burke reprobated 
the use of suefy language, as highly improper and disrespectful. He 
stated the difference between the relative situation of Prussia and of 
France to this country.—'The latter, exclusive of her enormities, was 
an enemy; besides, she had vilified the King and constitution of 
England, and was, therefore, a fit object of opprobrium But to 
abuse the King of Prussia, who was in alliance with 11 s, wgs neither 
politic nor decorous. Indeed, the Sans-culottes language seemed now 
to have become the bon ton. The word despot was a new epithet in 
diplomatic language.—Mr. Burke, however, reminded the House that 
this country had formed alliances with some of the greatest despots 
on the earth. It had been her policy to consider, not the character 
of her ally, but his ability to assist her in checking the ambitious 
spirit of France. The grand alliance was formed for the purpose of 
interfering with the internal government of that kingdom, and to 
compel Louis XIV. to convene the States-Gcncral. lie then pro¬ 
ceeded to state his decided opinion, that France was not, at this time, 
in a situation to negotiate with other powers.—It was evident, from 
their very title, that the Vrovisionary Executive Council had no autho¬ 
rity to treat—they had no power, either by delegation or usage.— 
Roland, he described as a factious traitor, who had deceived the con¬ 
fidence of his King, and led him on to ruin. Lc Brim was the son of 
a Swiss porter, and rose to the rank of Minister of State, from being 
an obscure scribe at Liege, and afterwards the conductor of a news¬ 
paper. lie was driven from Liege with disgrace, to adorn the senate 
and executive administration of the French government. There was 
nothing, then, in the personal characters of these men, to give them 
sufficient consequence to be accepted as the substitute for a regular 
government, and to supply the defect of legitimate authority.—Con- 
dorcet, the most humane of all murderers, and Brissot, the most, vir¬ 
tuous of all pickpockets, were not, in the estimation of Mr. Burke, 
of weight enough to asstiine the power. Dumouriez could not answer 
for the obedience of his army ; he, therefore, was out ol the question. 
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As to Chauvelin, the black ingratitude which marked his character 
must excite the abhorrence of every honest man. His father was a 
servant to the King, and died one day, suddenly, in attendance on 
his person; the King took his son, then only five years old, under his 
protection, put him in his father’s place, and brought, him up; and 
the return which he made for this kindness, was to join the band of 
wretches who murdered his benefactor.—In short, upon a minute exa¬ 
mination of the conduct of the whole National Convention, Mr. Burke 
declared his inability to find one of the members who was not stained 
with the most infamous crimes. In the whole group, taking Rober- 
spierre, Santerre, and all, the only man of any degree of honour among 
them was the hangman.—That poor fellow had some degree of feeling, 
from which his colleagues were exempt; he had the spirit to refuse 
to execute the King himself, though there was no want of deputies.* 
Mr. Burke, finally, declared his fixed opinion, that if we continued 
at peace with France, the government of this country would not last 
ten years. 

The debate was carried on for some time, by Mr. Grey, Mr. Adam, 
Mr. Jekyll, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Lamb ton, Mr. William Smith, and 
Major Maitland (brother to the Earl of Lauderdale), who adopted the 
opinions and principles of Mr. Fox, without adducing any additional 
argument, in support of them; and by Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Powys, 
Mr. Windham, Sir Richard Hill, Sir Francis Basset, Sir George Corn wall, 
and Sir Henry Houghton, on the other side. On a division, the resolu¬ 
tions of Mr. Fox were rejected by two hundred and seventy-four mem¬ 
bers, against forty-four, being the whole number thafrvoted with Mr. Fox. 
In the course of this discussion, Mr. Burke, in proving the disposition of 
the French government to interfere in the internal concerns of England, 
quoted a passage from a speech of Danton, in the Convention, who 
remarked, “ that the scaffold erected in Westminster Hall, for the eter¬ 
nal trial of Mr. Hastings, would serve for the British Ministers, and 
even—(Mr. Burke said, he felt an almost insuperable horror in express¬ 
ing it)—even for George himself!” But so multiforious and so 


* Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates for 1793, p. 513-514. 
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notorious yrere the proofs of this hostile and aggressive disposition, 
that nothing but scepticism, bordering on insanity, could doubt, and 
nothin but wilful blindness ^could overlook, it. Notwithstanding 
the decision of the Iiousn, Mr. Grey, on the 21st of. February, brought 
forward another string of resolutions, the same in spirit with those of 
Mr. Fox, but much longer, and containing more assertions at direct 
variance with facts known to the whole nation. These were treated 
with marked contempt; they met with a silent negative; and were 
rejected without a diviside. 

It had been deemed expedient, by his Majesty's Ministers, to erect bar¬ 
racks, for the better accommodation of the troops ; and, indeed, from the 
many attempts which had been already hiade to imitate the conduct 
of the French rebels, by seducing the soldiers from their duty, it was 
highly politic and necessary to let them mix as little as possible with 
the lower classes of people, in the different towns in which they were 
quartered. Independently, too, of this important consideration, barracks 
were more desirable than any other quarters, as they afforded better 
opportunities for enforcing a strict discipline among the troops, while 
they released the publican from a very heavy and serious burden.— 
But, in pursuance of the apparent determination, lately imputed by Mr. 
Burke to the opposition, to find Great Britain always in the wrong, this 
erection of barracks was represented, by Mr. M. A. Taylor, as part of 
a system which betrayed an evident preconcerted design to curb and 
over-awe the people by the jjayonet and the sword, instead of applying, 
if necessary, the whok^me correction of the laws df England. Mr. Fox 
supported this prepolterous supposition, and argued, hi length, against 
standing armies, as dangerous to the liberties of the subject. The 
jealousy of standing armies, Mr. Pitt remarked, like other undefined 
phrases calculated to agitate the minds of men, had been, on former 
occasions, very successfully employed to excite popular clamour. If, 
by a standing army, was meant, an army kept up without the authority 
or consent of Parliament, that, indeed, would be an object of jealousy ; 
—but if by it was meant,^n army voted from year to year, regulated 
and paid by Parliament, according to the practice of the constitution, 
it was no object of national jealousy. Much of the clamour, excited 
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against a standing array, in 1740, had been raised by men whose object 
was not merely to weaken the hands of administration, blit* by 
removing the army, to bring in the P^tender, Ind destroy th^ yery 
Parliament whose power and authority they ftffec ted to magnify. The 
use, then, made of popular words ought not be forgotten. I'Jae erec¬ 
tion of barracks having been coupled with a supposed system of Minis¬ 
ters for passingthe House of Commons, and extending the preroga¬ 
tive of the Crown, Mr. Pitt challenged Mr. Taylor, or any other man, 
to produce an instance in whiqh the functions of Parliament had been 
invaded, or the prerogative extended beyond its known constitutional 
limits. 


Mr. Pitt defended the proposed measure of extending t|le use of 
barracks, from the peculiar circumstances of the Country. Had it been 
an entirely new measure, he should not have been deterred, by any fear 
of innovation, from doing that which he knew to be neceissary for the 
safety of the realm but he denied that it was an innovation; for, in 
all places where troops were in general stationary, barracks had long 
since been erected. A spirit had appeared in some of the manufac¬ 
turing towns, which made it necessary that troops should be kept near 
them. In such towns, then, to dispose of the troops in barracks was a 
much better plan than to distribute them among the mass of the people, 
where jealousy might rankle into hatred, and produce tumult and dis¬ 
turbanceconsequences which would be effectually prevented by 
keeping the army in a state of separation from the people.—This plan 
would, also, operate as a preventive against the seduction of the army, 
who were, by certain persons, considered as the chief obtacle to the 
execution of their designs. Mr. Pitt noticed several attempts to cor¬ 
rupt the commonalty, and one, at Edinburgh, to excite a spirit of 
mutiny among the soldiers, though happily without effect. He closed 
his speech with an ironical compliment to the eloquence and abilities of 
Mr. Taylor, and to the knowledge derived from the production of a red- 
morocco quarto, of Blackstone’s works, all which, however combined, 
had not possessed sufficient power to produce his conversion.— 
Mr. Pitt having moved the order of the day, it was carried without a 
division. 
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On the 2i>th of February, Mr. Dundas produced his annual state¬ 
ment^ Indian affairs, and, in a clear, luminous, and satisfactory detail 
of .tha&tate of India, its expends, and revenue, proved that our im- 
potftant possessions in tha| country were in a mast flourishing condition, 
and that, upon all average of three years, of which 1789 was the last, 
tie receipts exceeded the expenditure, ^y 1,666,079/. A few days after, 
on the fourth of March, Mr. Sheridan, pursuant to a.notice previously 
given, called the attention of the House of Commons to the alleged 
existence of seditious practices, and treasonable designs;—when he 
exerted all the powers of an active mind, and a fertile genius, to repre¬ 
sent all the dangers, so generally believed to be real, as the creatures 
of fancy; the visionary offsprings of a disordered imagination ;—and all 
the measures adopted with a view to avert or to repel them, as the 
machinations of Ministers to alarm the public, and to reconcile them 
to a war with France. He moved, that a formal enquiry into the 
subject should be immediately instituted by the House of Commons. 

In opposition to the extraordinary assertions of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Windham observed, that the real question was, not whether there 
existed an actual insurrection in the country, but whether there did 
not appear manifest proofs of a tendency to produce one. He justly 
remarked, that the notoriety of seditious practices rendered all argu¬ 
ments useless. The adherents of Paine had boasted, that the princi¬ 
ples which h£d produced the Revolution in France were operating in 
this kingdom with the silence and rapidity of thought. Mr. Windham 
expressed his firm belief of this fact, which, he said, might be ascer¬ 
tained from the general opinions of the people,—from the fears of 
those who dreaded, and from the sanguine expectations of those who 
wished, it. The monarchy of France had been overturned from the 
neglect to adopt timely measures of prevention;—and he hoped that 
we should take warning by the lamentable fate of that unhappy coun¬ 
try. But these apprehensions, these fears, and these hopes, appeared 
fit subjects for ridicule to'Mr. Fox, who expressed his total disbelief 
of plots and conspifhcies, and his perfect concurrence with the senti¬ 
ments of Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Burke, however, corroborated the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Windham, and affirmed, that the French had long been 
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connected with a faction in this country, whose object was to force 
us into an alliance with France, for the purpose of propagating, in 
concert, the most mischievous principles. He fully substantiated 
his affirmation, by various extracts from the correspondence of the 
Revolution Society with the Jacobin Clubs in France, and from 
the addresses of different bodips of Faiglishmen to the National Con¬ 
vention. He remarked, that the representatives of the landed interest 
in France were now nearly annihilated by confiscation and murder, 
and concluded, that from the moment when equality, and the sove¬ 
reignty of the people (as it was called) becarfie the rule of any govern¬ 
ment, property must be destroyed, and that religion, morality, and 
law, which grew out of property, must fall with it. The House was 
satisfied with the discussion, ahd came to no division on Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan's motion; which seemed, indeed, to be less calculated to produce 
any impression on the House itself, than to supply a theme for ani¬ 
madversion out of it. 

As the country was now, by the insatiate ambition and aggressive 
spirit of Republican France, engaged in a war, not only the justice, 
but the necessity of which was generally acknowledged (for the nega¬ 
tive assertions of Mr. Fox, and the small band of his political asso¬ 
ciates in the House of Commons, with the disaffected societies in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, could only form exceptions to the general 
rule), it became the duty of the Minister to provide the means for car¬ 
rying it on with vigour and effect; and, accordingly, on the 11th of 
March, Mr. Pitt proposed such means to the House. On this occa¬ 
sion he stated his fixed determination, let the expences of the war be 
what they might, of strictly adhering to his plan for the reduction of 
the national debt, by the appropriation of an annual million, with the 
addition of 200,000/., which, it had been agreed, in the preceding 
year, should be set apart for that purpose. lie also expressed his 
resolution of avoiding the evil of an accumulation of unfunded debt, 
by bringing that description of debt to a distinct account every year. 
He then enumerated the different articles of supply, rating the pro¬ 
posed number of seamen and marines at 45,000, making the whole 
amount to 11,182,215/. 3s. Sid .—This sum included a vote of credit 
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for one million and a half of contingent expences, as it was probable 
that a greater number of seamen, and of troops also, than was con¬ 
tained in the present statement, might be wanted in the course of the 
campaign. The ordinary ways and means to meet this expenditure, 
including the expected surplus of the consolidated fund to April, 1794, 
and half a million to be paid by the East-lndia Company, amounted 
to 6,649,6961.; and it was proposed to supply the deficiency by a loan 
of four millions and a half.—In order to pay the interest ol this loan, 
it was meant to continue the taxes which had been imposed for the 
purpose of defraying the? expence of the Spanish armament, which 
produced 287,000/. 

Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, remarked, that, as he had always placed 
his chief glory in promoting the public prosperity of the country, in 
increasing the revenue, and in the gradual reduction of the national 
debt, with a view to its final extinction, he never could have given his 
countenance to a war which would counteract all his patriotic views, 
if he had not been fully impressed with the conviction, that it was not 
only unavoidable, but,* under the circumstances of the case, absolutely 
necessary to the .political existence of Great Britain, and of all Europe. 
In detailing the motives of the war, he said he had heard of wars of 
honour, which had also been deemed wars of prudence ami of policy. 
—On the present occasion, whatever could raise the feelings, or ani¬ 
mate the exertions, of a people, concurred to prompt us to the con¬ 
test. The contempt which the French had displayed for"a neutrality, 
most rigidly observed on our part; the repeated violations of their 
plighted faith % their presumptuous attempts to interfere in the govern¬ 
ment of this country, to arm our subjects against ourselves, to vilify 
a Monarch, the object of our gratitude, our reverence, and our affec¬ 
tions ; and to separate the court from the people, by representing 
them as influenced by different motives', and acting from different 
interests: after provocations so wanton, so often repeated, and so 
highly aggravated, did, not this become, on our part, a war of honour, 
—a war necessary to assert the spirit of the nation, and the dignity 
of the British name? He had heard of wars undertaken for the gene¬ 
ral security of Europe; had it been ever so threatened as by the pro- 
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gress of the French arms, and by the system of ambition and aggran¬ 
dizement avowed, adopted, and pursued by the French government ? 
He had heard of wars for the defence of^the Protestant religion ;—our 
enemies, in this instance, were the enemies<af all religions j—of Luthe¬ 
ranism, of Calvinism, o£ Christians of every denomination ; and anxi¬ 
ous to propagate'^pry where, by the force of their arms, that system 
of infidelity which,: they openly embraced. He had heard of wars 
undertaken in defence of the lawful Accession to the throne; but we 
were now fighting to preserve our hereditary Monarchy: we were at 
war with those who sought to destroy the wftble fabric of osta& Consti¬ 
tution. When he looked at these things, they afforded him encou¬ 
ragement and consolation ; and supported him in the discharge of that 
painful task, to the perfio^feance of which he was now called by his 
duty. The resolutions, A Mr^»i!rying his plan info effect, met the con¬ 
currence of the House. 

The means for meeting the exigencies of the war being thus pro- 
vided, the Minister next directed his attention to further measures, for 
securing the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and for counteract¬ 
ing the efforts of our enemies, foreign and domestic, to disturb it.— 
With this view, the Attorney-General brought in a bill for the preven¬ 
tion of all traitorous correspondence, taken in the legal sense, and full 
import, of the term, and extending, of course, to all treasonable inter¬ 
course and connection whatever. The leading objects of this act, 
which professed to be founded on the true meaning and spirit of the 
twenty-fifth of Edward the Third, which constituted the law of treason 
at this time, went to make it high treason to sell, deliver, or cause to 
be delivered, to the persons at present exercising the sovereign authority 
in France, their armies, navies, or subjec|§| :! any naval or military stores, 
coin, bullion, corn, clothing, and othlr necessaries. 2. To make it 
high treason, for any Britistj subject, to purchase lands in France, or 
stock in the French funds, or to lend money upon lands, in France, by 
way of mortgage. 3. To make it a misdemeanor for any British subject 
to go to France without a licence under the Privy-Seal; for any British 
subject, actually resident in France, to return to this country without a 
passport from government ; and for any persons, who had so returned 
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without a passport, to leave the place where they landed, without pre¬ 
viously giving such security for their good behaviour as might be 
deemed sufficient by government. And, lastly, the insurance of 
French ships, during the, war, was made a misdemeanour. This bill, 
in its progress through the House, was strongly opposed by Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Grey, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, and Lord John Russel. It was stigmatized by Mr. Fox, 
generally, as utterly repugnant *to the principles of freedom, justice, 
and policy, and as militating, in the highest degree, against the inte¬ 
rests of the people. His Objections extended not merely to the prin¬ 
ciple, buf to every clause, of the bill; and the whole tenour of his 
arguments displayed the strongest desire to preserve a free and open 
intercourse with France, as in the time of profound peace, though in 
direct opposition to the principles and opinions which he had advanced 
in a former debate, on the commercial treaty with France. He cha¬ 
racterized the bill as an attack on the fundamental liberties of Eng¬ 
land, and as a measure equally ^effectual, impolitic, and tyrannical. 
Mr. Curwen considered the atterftpt to prevent the purchase of lands, 
or stock, in France, as absurd, because no man in his senses would 
lay out his property ift the purchase of lands or stock in France, at a 
time when there was no regular government there, and, consequently, 
no security for the enjoyment of property. This supposition was, 
indeed, natural, but it was contrary to fact, for it was pretty well 
understood, that a leader of opposition, in the Upper House, had 
actually sold a considerable portion ofc his paternal inheritance, and 
expended the produce in the purchase of confiscated estates, the fruits 
of successful rebellion in France; and many purchases had been made 
by Englishmen in the French funds. 

On the other hand, the bill was supported chiefly by the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, Mr. Martin, Mr. Frederick North, and Mr. 

|, fv£w' 

Burke. The first of these defended it frorft the imputation of tyranny, 
and shewed that the s;||pe provisions had been adopted, in a similar 
bill, at the era of the Revolution. It was considered by Mr. F. North 
as called for and justified by the exigence of the moment, by the 
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relative situation of the country with respect to Prance, and by the 
situation of France herself, with respect to her resources and her 
means of carrying on the warin short, he regarded it as vindicated by 
every principle of the law of nations which made self-preservation the 
paramount object of every country. lie entered also into a particular 
examination of each, separate provision, and shewed they were all ex¬ 
cellently adapted to the purposes for which they were framed. 

It was observed by Mr. Burke, that, in those periods when the con¬ 
stitution was allowed to exist in purity and vigour, it might'be seen, 
that provisions, similar to what were now about to be introduced, had 
been adopted without difficulty, and, without inconvenience, obeyed. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus act was the first which followed 
the Bill of Rights, and the other laws by which our constitution was, at 
that period, secured. Five successive acts of Parliament had passed, 
every one of which contained similar enactments; and it was worthy 
of remark, that all these measures had been adopted when the govern¬ 
ment was in the hands of the Whigs,'who deemed them defensive secu¬ 
rities of the liberties of the nation.—In this case the Whigs had been 
supported by the Tories; both united to repel arbitrary power, and to 
check the more odious despotism of a republic ; and both joined in 
repelling the common enemy with that sincerity, honour, and patriotism, 
which characterized every honest Englishman. He entered into the 
consideration of the bill in two points of view, for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining whether it was conformable to law, arid whether it was 
consistent with policy ; and, having satisfied his mind that it was both 
constitutional and politic, he assented to it, in the persuasion that it 
would tend to prohibit an adulterous communication with France, 
and, by withholding from that country resources to be derived from 
this, would prevent Englishmen from actijig hostilely against England, 
and from making contracts to promote its ruin. 

Mr. Fox endeavoured to prolong the discus^ons on the bill, and to 
retard the period of its passing, for the avowed purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the sentiments of the people npon its merits; but the delay was 
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strongly resisted by Mr. Pitt, and it finally passed, in the month of 
April, by 154 votes against 53. In the House of Lords this bill was 
warmly attacked by the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and the Earls of Guilford, Lauderdale , and Stanhope.—But the oppo¬ 
sition here, as in the House of Commons, proved stronger in language 
than in numbers, for, on a division, they were supported only by eleven 
votes. 
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Means adopted for supporting the Allies of Great Britain—Negotiations for new alliances 
on the Continent—Designs of the French upon Holland—Dumouriez the supposed author 
of the plan for the invasion of the United Provinces—Precautions suggested by Lord 
Auckland, and taken by the Dutch Government, for defeating his plan—Dumouriez’s 
proclamation to the People of Holland—Contradictory to his own avowed principles— 
liepriuted, with comments, by the States-General—The French enter Holland—Breda sur¬ 
renders, through the treachery of the Governor—Gertruydenberg follows the example— 
Brave but ineffectual resistance of the garrison of Klundert—Gallant conduct of Boctzelaar, 
the Governor of Williamstadt—Fruitless attempts of the French to reduce that fortress— 
Memorial, presented by Lord Auckland and the Imperial Minister to the States-General— 
Observations upon it—It is attacked by Mr. Sheridan, in the House of Commons—Ani¬ 
madversions upon his speech—The Memorial is defended by Mr. Pitt—Stigmatized by Mr. 
Fox—His misrepresentations of the vifews of the Combined Powers exposed and corrected— 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion for an Address to the King negatived by two hundred and eleven 
votes against thirty-six—Similar address moved in the Upper House by Lord Lauderdale— 
Opposed by Lord Grenville—Rejected by the House—The House adopt, by a vote of 
approbation, the sentiments expressed in the Memorial—Inquiry into the source of the 
interest taken by the Opposition in the fate of the Commissioners detained, as hostages, by 
Dumouriez—Character and conduct of the Commissioners—All of them shewn to be 
Traitors and Regicides—Reflections on the crime of murder, and the expediency of an 
universal compact of nations, for the punishment of murderers, suggested—Temporary 
distress in the commercial world—Etfective measures adopted by Mr. Pitt lor their relief— 
Mr. Grey’s plan of Parliamentary Reform—Supported by Mr. Whitbread—Ilis notions 
upon certain great events in English History examined—Mr. Pitt opposes .the motion— 
Shews the radical difference between the p|gn of Reform which he had formally suggested 
himself, and that now proposed by Mr. C^feey—He takes a view of the effects produced by 
the conduct of the French Reformers—Shews, from a similarity of sentiment and language, 
that all the petitions, presented to the House, had been the work of the same hands-— 
Contends that the House cannot entertain petitions for a pretended right of Universal Suf¬ 
frage—Ridicules the idea of abstract rights in a Social State—Accuses the present plan of 
being founded on French principles, and traces its consequences to the introduction of 
French Anarchy—Proves all the modern theories of Reform to be calculated only to deceive 
and delude the people—Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan support Mr. Grey’s plan, and tax Mr. 

. Pitt with inconsistency—Motion rejected by 2SS against 41—New motion by Mr. Fox for 
promoting a peace with lliace—Opposed by Mr. Windham and Mr. Burke—Mr. Pitt’s 
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speech on the subject—Asserts the impolicy of any advance to the French Government, 
and the impracticability of making peace at the present juncture—Motion negatived by 
187 against 47—Parliament prorogued, 

[179S-] The attention of Mr. Pitt was not limited, during this 
period, to the adoption of such measures as were necessary for the 
preservation of domestic tranquillity, nor to those financial and mili¬ 
tary preparations which a state of warfare requires, but was extended 
to the grand object of inspiring those powers who were already in 
alliance with us, with courage and confidence, by promises of active 
co-operation and effective support; and to the acquisition of new 
allies, in order to strengthen the grand confederacy against Prance, 
now justly considered as the general enemy of all thrones, of all regu¬ 
lar authority, and of all established dominion. The arms of Repub¬ 
lican France had kept pace with her principles. The King of Sardinia 
had been attacked without the smallest pretence, and the greater part 
of his dominions annexed to France—The Independent States of 
Genoa, Geneva, and Switzerland, had not escaped the destructive 
rage of these general disturbers of the peace of nations, who already 
displayed the most determined resolution to carry into full effect their 
theoretic system for promoting the revolution of Europe. 

On the side of Germany, Spires, Worms, and Mentz, had surren¬ 
dered to the conventional troops;—the Bishoprick of Liege had ac¬ 
knowledged thejr superiority; and the whole of the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, overrun by their arms, had experienced the natural effects of 
French fraternity, in every species of violence, rapine, fraud, and 
oppressilm.—The invasion of Holland had been projected, long before 
the declaration of war against the dBtadtholder; and it is highly pro¬ 
bable that Dumouriez himself was the author of the project;—certain, 
at least,? it is, that a mode of carrying it into execution had been 
devised, and suggested, by that general,* early in the winter. The 
British ambassador at the Hague, however, whose vigilance and zeal 
had succeeded in gaining full information of thisrhotable scheme, had, 
in concert with the Dutch government, adopted precautionary mea¬ 
sures for the defeat of its object. Immediately after the declaration 
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of war, preparations were made for the execution of the plan, and the 
active and sanguine mind of Dumouriez anticipated, in the conquest 
of Holland, the acquisition of fresh laurels, and new and copious 
sources of plunder. He proposed to march, with the greater part of 
his army, to the shores of the Bies Bosch, an arm of the sea which he 
meant to cross at Moerdyke, with a view to land at Daert, where he 
expected to be joined by a numerous body of Dutch rebels. Thus 
reinforced, he hoped, by a rapid inarch, by Rotterdam, Leyden, and 
Haarlem, to bear down all opposition, and to enter the gates of 
Amsterdam in triumph.—During this time, strong divisions were sta¬ 
tioned to keep in check the Dutch fortresses, to his right and left, 
Breda, Gerlruydenberg, Bergen-op-zoom, Klundert, and William- 
stadt;—while Miranda, with a powerful force, was destined to attack 
Maestricht and Nimeguen. 

Before he embarked on this arduous enterprise, he issued, from his 
head-quarters, at Antwerp, a proclamation, addressed to the people 
„ of Holland, in the true style of those revolutionary and regicidal 
jacobins, whose principles he professed to abhor, and whose conduct 
he had long, privately, condemned.— He told the Dutch, that their 
Stadtholder violated his duty,% and held them in slavery and oppres¬ 
sion ;—they had formerly, lie said, appealed to the French nation for 
succour; but as France herself then groaned under the despotism of 
a perfidious court, they were made the sport of vile intriguers, who 
then governed France. Every hope that could excite! to revolt, every 
argument that could animate to rebellion, was held out to seduce the 
people from their duty. French freedom, and French generosity, 
(which Dumouriez himself at thist time knew, and soon after acknow¬ 
ledged, to be the most galling slavery, and the most degrading oppres¬ 
sion,) were extolled ; and freedom and security promised, in the usual 
language of the republican demagogues. The Dutch were assured, 
that it was not against them.that the French nation had declared war; 
friends to all people, tyrants were her only enemies. The English, so 
proud of their liberty; suffered themselves to be misled by gold, and 
by the falsehoods of a despot, of whom he did not scruple to ^predict 
they would soon be weary. The more enemies the Frendh had to 
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encounter, the more would their principles be propagated ; persuasion 
and victory would support the imprescriptible rights of man; and 
nations would be weary of exhausting their blood and treasures for a 
small number of individuals, # who kept discord alive merely to deceive 
and td‘enslave the people, lie proceeded to declare, that the French 
had no enmity but to the Prince of Orange, and his supporters, (that 
is, all good and loyal Dutchmen); and that such of the people who 
would rise against their oppressors, should partake of the plunder of 
their property. But this revolutionary logic*tnade but little impression 
on the sober minds of the States-Gencral, who reprinted Dumouriez’s 
proclamation, accompanied with appropriate comments, demonstrating 
its fallacy, its folly, its profligacy, and its falsehood. 

On the Seventeenth of February, Dumouriez’s army entered the 
Dutch territory, and took their station between Breda and Bergen-op- 
zoom; while the advanced guard pushed forward to the shores of the 
Bics Bosch, in order to seize all the vessels which could be found, for 
transporting the army to their destined place of debarkation. But 
that same zeal and vigilance which had already discovered Dumouriez’s 
plan, had, amongst other precautions, removed all those vessels which 
were so necessary to its accomplishment. While Dumouricz was 
employed in devising means for the removal of this obstacle, which, 
strange to say, he had not foreseen, General D’Ar§on was instructed to 
lay siege to the strong and important fortress of Breda. The total 
inadequacy of his force to the enterprize for which it was destined, 
renders it highly probable that the French Commander trusted, for its 
success, to other instruments than arms. Count Byland, the governor, 
after an ineffectual canonade of three days, which had made not the 
smallest impression on the place, though it had nearly exhausted the 
ammunition of the little army which besieged it, basely violated his 
trust,, and surrendered the town to the enemy.—For this act of 
treachery, or of cowardice, he was afterwards tried, convicted, 
disgraced and imprisoned for life.—Klundert was next attacked ; and, 
though much less capable of defence than Breda, it was much better 
defended by the governor, who, being reduced to extremity, spiked 
his guns^sand retired, with his brave garrison, towards Williamstadt; 
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—but he was unfortunately met, on his road, by a superior force, 
and, after a gallant resistance, met his fate in the field of honour, while 
his troops became prisoners to the French. 

After the reduction of Breda, Gertruydenberg was attacked fey the 
same troops, and basely surrendered, without a struggle. Not so the 
little fortress of Williamstadt, which was defended with the greatest 
gallantry by the brave Boetzelaer, who treated, with equal contempt, 
the menaces and the attacks of the assailants, headed by General 
Berneron. While this officer was employed in the siege of William¬ 
stadt; while Miranda made vain efforts to reduce the fortress of Maes- 
tricht; and while Dumouriez was anxiously engaged in collecting a 
flotilla to convey his army to the land of promise, the veteran, General 
Clerfayt, who had maintained his'station, during the winter, behind the 
Erfft, until he had received sufficient reinforcements to enable him to 
resume an offensive attitude, now sallied forth, most unexpectedly, 
poured down with his troops like a torrent on the French cantonments, 
swept every thing before him* and compelled the French commanders 
to forego, for the present, their schemes of conquest, and to limit their 
operations to measures of defence. 

• 'i* 

On the fifth of April, Lord Auckland, then the British Ambassador at 
the Hague, presented, in conjunction with the Austrian Minister, a 
memorial to the Statcs-General, reminding them, that, in the preceding 
September, they, and his Britannic Majesty, had .given a solemn 
assurance, that, in case the imminent danger which then threatened 
the lives of their most Christian Majesties, and their families, should 
be realized, they would not fail to pursue the most efficacious mea¬ 
sures to prevent the persons who might render themselves guilty of so 
atrocious a crime from finding any asylum in their respective States. 
This event, his Lordship observed, had since taken pl^ce, and the 
divine vengeance seemed not to have been tardy. Some of these detes¬ 
table regicides \vere now in such a situation, that they could be subjected 
to the sword of the law; the rest were still in the midst of a .people 
whom they had plunged into an abyss of evils, and for whom femine, 
anarchy, and civil war, were about to prepare new calamities. Ip 
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short, every thing which had occurred seemed to sanction the belief, 
that the end of those wretches, whose madness and atrocities had filled 
with terror and indignation all those who respected the principles of 
religion, morality, and humanity, was not far distant.—It was, there¬ 
fore, flibrnitted to the enlightened judgment of the States, whether it 
would not be proper to employ all the means in their power to prohibit 
from entering their dominions in Europe, or their colonies, all those 
members of the National Convention, or of the pretended Executive 
Council, who had, directly or indirectly, participated in the said crime; 
and, if they should be discovered and arrested, to deliver them up to 
justice, that they might serve as a lesson to mankind.—In answer to this 
memorial, the States-General declared their hearty concurrence with 
the sentiments which it contained, and their resolution to deliver up 
any of the French regicides, who might fall into their hands, to the 
end that they might be pursued by justice, and punished with all the 
severity of the law. 

This memorial, which only breathed that virtuous indignation against 
regicides which every honest mind must feel, and which only recom¬ 
mended that mode of proceeding against them, which was consonant 
with the laws both of God and of mafi, and which, indeed, was ren¬ 
dered necessary by the paramount principle of self-preservation ; since 
there was not a crowned head, nor a legitimate Prince, in Europe, 
whom they had not openly devoted to destruction ; was considered, 
by some of the philanthropic members of the British Opposition, in a 
very different light from that in which it had appeared to the States- 
General of Holland.—On the twenty-fifth of April, Mr. Sheridan, who 
had, from the commencement of the Revolution, evinced the most 
lively sensibility for the rebels of France, introduced this memorial to 
the notice of the House of Commons. His pretence for so doing was, 
that it contained sentiments hostile to the avowed object of the war; 
seeming to him to imply, that the war was carried on for the purpose 
of extermination.—There was not, however, one sentence, or expres¬ 
sion, Tri the whole of the memorial, that conveyed any such idea, or 
that cdtld sanction any such interpretation. But Mr. Sheridan com¬ 
plained that it stigmatized the French, as a nation of miscreants, and 
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proposed, that the commissioners of the Convention (who, by the 
treachery of Dumouriez, had been given up to the Dutch) should be 
murdered and assassinated. There was no such general reflection on 
the French nation to be found in the memorial, and the only proposal 
which was made, was to prevent the murderers of Louis the XVJ^from 
receiving an asylum in the territories of Holland, or, if they came 
thither, to subject them to a legal process, and to legal punishment.— 
The commissioners had not been delivered up to the Dutch by Du* 
mouriez, but to the Austrians, who had, indeed, sent them to Maes- 
tricht, for safe custody. And what appeared to Mr. Sheridan as 
treachery, on the part of the French general, must be regarded by 
others as self-preservation, since the commissioners had been sent for the 
express purpose of conveying Dumouriez to the scaffold; for it is cer¬ 
tain that his death must have speedily followed his arrival at Paris 
and, indeed, if his own account may be credited, care had been taken 
to station bands of assassitis on the road, at Gournay, Roye, and Senlis, 
in order to murder him.* Mr. Sheridan further stated, that this 
bloody proposal extended not only to those who voted for the King’s 
death in the Convention, but to the communes, and the departments. 
It is almost superfluous to observe, after having faithfully given the 
substance of the memorial, that it did not extend either to the com¬ 
munes or the departments, but was expressly’ lay^pitcd to those who 
were concerned in the murder of the King.—The passage on which all 
these assertions were principally founded, and which incurred his 
strongest reprobation, was that which described softie of those regi¬ 
cides as being in a situation to be subjected to the law. Hence, too, 
he drew the fnost unwarrantable inference, that, if the Ministers agreed 
with Lord Auckland, the war would necessarily become a war of 
extermination, and all hopes of peace would prove fruitless, until a 
new form of government should be accepted by France.—He then 
moved an address, beseeching his Majesty to disavow the sentiments 
contained in the memorial, as inconsistent with the wisdom and huma¬ 
nity of the British nation, and derogatory to the dignity of the British 
Crown. 


* Memoires du General Dumouriez, Merits par lui-mfime, p. 106. 
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The defence of Lord Auckland against this extraordinary attack 
was undertaken by Mr. Pitt, who declared his conviction that, for his 
general services, that nobleman merited the applause, and not the 
censure,,, of his country. He truly maintained, that the memorial 
contained no expression which could properly be construed as bearing 
the most remote tendency to the conclusions drawn from it. Lord 
Auckland’s language he described as the warm effusion of a mind 
animated with a just abhorrence of those men who had perpetrated 
a deed which excited the general indignation of Englishmen, and 
enlivened with the hope that an example would be made of them. 
Sentiments of this kind were no other than what he professed to enter¬ 
tain himself, and what, he thought, every Englishman must entertain 
with him. He cautiously declared, however, at the same time, that 
he by no means conceived any thing of this nature a proper object of 
our interference. 

In the whole memorial, he insisted, there was not a single sentence 
which implied any alteration of the purposes of the war, or which 
could effect it, either in its progress or its termination. Stronger terms 
of reprobation, against the murderers of Louis the Sixteenth, had not 
been used by Lord Auckland than had been contained in every address 
of that House to his Majesty, and in every answer to those addresses. 
But nothing, he contended, could be fairly extracted from it, which 
pledged Great Britain to make the internal government of France 
regulate the purposes of the war.—We were engaged in hostilities 
from principles of policy and self-defence. Europe was threatened 
with a political convulsion, which, if passively submitted to, would, at 
once, introduce anarchy, and a total change of the existing govern¬ 
ments. But the impatience of France had left us no alternative, by 
a declaration of war before any hostile measure had been adopted on 
our part. *The real cause of the war, therefore, was evident to every 
capacity, and the effect of it, he hoped, would be, that, with the 
assistance of Divine Providence, we should ultimately obtain indem¬ 
nification for the past, and security for the future. 

In answer to Mr. Sheridan’s assertion, that a general proscription 
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of all, in the Communes and Departments, supposed to be concerned 
in the King's murder, was insinuated in the memorial, he observed, 
that to force such a construction upon it was unjust, ridiculous, and 
unsupported by any document whatever. With regard to the passage 
selected as a, subject for particular censure, Mr. Pitt was; confident 
that Lord Auckland meant no more than that, at a proper and con¬ 
venient time, the regicides should be tried by their own countrymen, 
and, if guilty, suffer the punishment which they deserved. The idea 
was simply this, that, as a counter-revolution was likely to take place 
in France, by the desertion of Dumouriez, and the success of the 
Austrian arms, the persons principally concerned in the murder of the 
King might soon be in a situation to be brought before criminal tri¬ 
bunals in their own country, and be thus subjected to the sword of 
the law. 

This explanation did not satisfy Mr. Fox, who resolved to draw 
from the memorial the same inference which Mr. Sheridan had chosen 
to draw from it, and he took this opportunity to express a hope, that, 
while contending with one species of tyranny, we should take care 
not to tolerate the adoption o| another still more dangerous, by our 
connection with the allied powers, and a participation of their views. 
In his opinion, despotism was more formidable than anarchy; as the 
latter, in its very nature, could prove but momentary, while the former, 
by being more systematic, became more permanent. 

It may be here worth while to enquire what that despotism was 
which the allied powers were thus accused of exercising towards France, 
and what those views were which the British Ministers were cautioned 
not to adopt ? Happily for the cause of truth, the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, who commanded the Austrian troops in the Netherlands, 
had recently, in the name of tlfe allied powers, avowed, in the most 
explicit manner, the nature of their views, in respect bf the French 
nation. Immediately on the defection of Dumouriez, who had pro¬ 
posed to inarch with his army to Paris, to dissolve the Convention, to 
bring the regicides to punishment, to liberate the Queen, to proclaim 
the Dauphin King, and to restore the Monarchy, as established by 
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the constitution of 1789, the Prince of Saxe Cobourg addressed a 
proclamation to the French, in which he declared it to be the unani¬ 
mous wish of all the Sovereigns who had been compelled, by the fac¬ 
tious, to take up arms against France, and principally that of the 
Eroperhr and of the King of Prussia, who were yet filled with esteem 
for the French nation, so great and so generous, among whom the 
immutable principles of justice and honour were formerly so sacred, 
before the effect of the general overthrow of all order had deluded and 
corrupted that part of the people, who, under the mask of humanity 
and patriotism, had no other language than that of assassination and 
poniards, to put an end to the anarchy and calamities which convulsed 
the country, and to procure it the happiness of a constitution, and of 
a wise and solid government. The Prince avowed his resolution to 
support, by all the force which he had, the generous and beneficent 
intentions of Dumouriez, and his brave army. He declared, that if 
Dutnouriez should desire the assistance of any part of his troops to 
join the French, they should co-operate as friends and brothers in 
arms; worthy of reciprocal esteem, in order to give to France her 
constitutional King, the Constitution which she had formed for herself 
and, of course, the means of correcting it, if the nation should find it 

. ‘W’ 

imperfect; and to revive in France, as well as in all the rest of Europe, 
peace, confidence, tranquillity, and happiness. He pledged his 
honour, that he should not enter France to make conquests, but 
solely and purely for the ends which he had explained. He further 
declared, in the most solemn manner, that if the military operations 
should require that an} 7 strong place or places should be delivered over 
to his troops, he should consider them only as sacred deposits; and 
he engaged, in the most express and positive manner, to restore them 
as soon as the government which should be established in France, or 
the general with whom* he was to make a common cause, should 
require it.* 

Here was a clear, full, and explicit declaration of the views which 

* See this Proclamation among the State Papers in Rivington’s Annual Register for 1793, 
p. 308. 
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actuated the combined powers at this period; and which sufficiently 
proved that they had no wish to impose laws upon France, but only 
desired to promote the happiness of her people, by enabling them to 
re-establish that constitution which they had framed for themselves, 
and which they had sworn to maintain, and to restore peace and 
security to Europe. Yet, these views which were suggested by a most 
liberal and enlightened policy, and which, after the multiplied aggres¬ 
sions that had been exercised by the French regicides, against all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, displayed a degree of generosity seldom to be 
witnessed in national contests, were branded, by Mr. Fox, as tyrannical, 
and deprecated as unfit for the British government to adopt! 

The motion for the address was rejected by 211 votes against 36 .— 
The subject, however, was revived by Lord Stanhope in the House of 
Lords, who afforded Lord Auckland an opportunity of disavowing, in 
person, the motives which had been imputed to him by those who seemed 
to tremble for the fate of the French regicides. His Lordship declared, 
that it had never entered his mind that they should be put to death, in 
Holland ; he only meant that they should be kept in custody till such 
time as the course of justice should be restored in France, and that 

% t 

then they should be tried in courts competent to that purpose. Lord 
Stanhope’s motion for an address, similar to that proposed by Mr. 
Sheridan in the Commons, ended in a vote moved by Lord Grenville, 
—That the paper in question was conformable to the sentiments of his 
Majesty, and of both Houses of Parliament, and that it was consonant 
to those ideas of justice and policy which it became the honour and 
dignity of the nation to express. 

It will, no doubt be a matter of surprise to posterity, that such a 
deep interest should have been taken by members of the British Senate, 
in the fate of men who were the immediate agents of a government 
which had proclaimed war against every^ regular state in Europe, and 
had vowed particular vengeance ag&inst the Monarchy an$ the Consti¬ 
tution of Great Britain; and they will naturally be led to enquire into 
the source of such sickly philanthropy, and into the characters of the 
individuals who had excited such particular interest.—What deeds they 
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Lad achieved,—what virtues they had displayed,—and wjiat merits they 
possessed ! The four French commissioners, the objects of the patriotic 
solicitude of the British Opposition, were Le Camus , La Marque, 
Bancal, and Quineite.— Camus was bred a lawyer, and was advocate to 
the clergy, to whom he was indebted for the means of subsistence, and 
whom, after the Revolution, he persecuted in every possible way. He 
exerted himself, in the States-General, of which he was a member, to 
procure the suppression of the nobility, and of all the orders of knight¬ 
hood, and the plunder of their property. In the month of December, 
1790, he made a most seditious speech, in which he called upon the 
Assembly to compel the King to give his assent to the civil constitution 
of the clergy. Having been returned to the Convention as member 
for the department of Upper Loire, he proposed a decree, which was 
adopted, for the seizure and sale of the property of emigrants, and 
of all religious houses. 

In December following, before the unhappy King had been subjected 
even to the form of a trial, this sanguinary wretch moved, that he 
should be declared guilty , and an enemy to the nation. He was sent 
as commissioner to the army soon after, and Dumouriez says, that he 
set off post, from Liege, to vote for the^Seath of Louis XVI. * : but as, 
in taking down the votes on the 20th of January, he was declared to 
be “ absent on commission,” • f-—he must have stopped on the road.—It 
appears, however, that, “ he wrote to the Convention, to inform them 
that he voted for the death of the tyrant,” % although he had not been 
present at his trial! La Marque was also bred to the law, and was 
member for the department of the Dordogne , both in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the Convention. He was one of the most ferocious 
of the Jacobins. On the 28th of March, 179L he proposed to dismiss 
all the judges, because they were not sufficiently patriotic. On the 10th 
of August, he was one of the rebels, who attacked the King’s Palace, 
and the author of an address to the people, calling on them to sanction 


* Memoires, p. 114. 

+ Le Moniteur, ou Gazette Universelle, Dimanche, le 20 Janvier, 1793, p. 95. 
% Dictionnaire des Homines Marquaas, &c. Vol. I. p. 262 . 
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this act of violence and treason. He voted for the death of the King, 
saying,—•“ He is guilty,—he was perjured,—he was a traitor —words 
particularly descriptive of La Marque's own character. 

Ban cal was a member of the Convention, and voted for the impri¬ 
sonment of the King, during the war,' and his subsequent banishment 
for life. He assigned eleven reasons for preferring this sentence to the 
infliction of a capital punishment. The chief of which were, because 
imprisonment and'punishment were preferred by “ Thomas Payne, 
the most mortal enemy of Kings and of Royalty, and whose suffrage 
is to me posterity anticipated — and, because he considered the 
punishment of death as “ absurd, barbarous, tending to produce a 
ferocity of manners, and one of the great causes of the evils which 
afflict the human race." But lest these sentiments should be ascribed 
to feelings of humanity, foreign from his heart, he added, that, as the 
punishment of death was not yet abolished, “ I might, perhaps, vote 
for the infliction of that punishment at the conclusion of the war, 
because I think Louis Capet has deserved to die, and then the greatest 
danger will be past;”—but he thought that a different punishment 
would be most conducive to the safety of the Republic. 

■v 

Quinette was a notary at Soissons, and a member both of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and of the National Convention;—he was a weak 
bad man; the creature of La Marque, whose principles he adopted, 
and whose actions he imitated, with the most degrading servility.—He 
voted for the death of the King. 

These commissioners, then, were traitors and regicides; th$y had 
been guilty of a murder the most atrocious, all circumstances consi¬ 
dered, to be found in the melancholy annals of a nation’s guilt. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan had concurred in the general expressions of 
indignant reprobation which had burst forth, from every quarter of the 
kingdom, on the commission of the horrid deed. They had truly and 
strongly characterized it as equally inhuman, illegal, and unjust. 


* Le Moniteur du 20 Jaimer, p. 100. 
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Could it be denied, then, that the men who had perpetrated this 
deed, were assassins of the worst species, criminals of the deepest dye, 
wretches deserving of the severest punishment, and whom it was the 
duty of every man to bring to justice? A murderer is the general 
enemy of the human race; his blood is the forfeit attached to his crime 
by the fiat of the Aln^ghty ; and no country, inhabited by man, should 
afford him a refuge.**-The murderers in question were stamped with 
peculiar guilt; they had not even the unchristian plea of revenge to 
offer, nor yet the excuse of passion to urge, in extenuation of their 
infamy.—They were cold-blooded, calculating, metaphysical, philoso¬ 
phising, assassins, the premeditation of whose malice was the subject 
of their boast;—not men whose pitiful sophistry marked merely the 
perverted mind; but miscreants whose determined profligacy proved 
the corrupted heart.—Nor was their malignant rancour limited to oue 
object; it extended to the whole race of Kings,*' who were, therefore, 
called upon, in a peculiar manner, by a paramount principle of self- 
preservation, as well as by a sacred regard to justice, to put a slop to 
their guilty career.—Lord Auckland, then, only discharged an impera¬ 
tive duty, in exerting every effort to prevent such criminals from 
escaping the sword of the law. And it is a subject of regret, that 
there exists not some general law, some universal compact, among 
nations, for carrying into effect the denunciations of the Almighty 
against murder; for inflicting condign punishment on the murderer, 
in whatever country he may be apprehended, the moment the requi¬ 
site proof of his guilt can be obtained. As to that spurious philan¬ 
thropy, of modern growth, which, while it condemns the crime, pro¬ 
tects the criminal, it is the bastard offspring of Philosophism, nursed 
by Faction, and reared in the Schqpl of Revolt. 

At this period, the mercantile world were greatly alarmed by an 
unusual stagnation of trade, an extraordinary demand for money, and 


* Robert, one of tlie regicides, gave his vote for the murder of his Sovereign in these 
words,—“ I condemn the tyrant to die; arid in pronouncing this sentence, I only regret 
that all tyrants are not within my power, that I might condemn them all to undergo the same 
punishment —Le Moniteur, ubi supra, p. 99. 
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the refusal of the usual accommodation at the Bank in the discount 
of bills. These effects were chiefly, produced by a boundless spirit of 
commercial enterprize, exceeding all ordinary means of support, and 
calling for a supply of capital within the power but of few to afford; 
and by a sudden diminution of orders from the foreign markets. It 
appeared, however, on examination, that great numbers were effected 
by the immediate want of credit, whose real pfojperty was amply suf¬ 
ficient to meet every want, and to satisfy every claim; but as this 
property could not, with adequate expedition, be converted into 
money; such persons were unable to answer the current demands upon 
them, and were placed in a situation of equal distress with those who 
were really in a state of insolvency. Thus pressed, a committee of 
merchants waited on Mr. Pitt, to whom they represented the serious 
distress of the commercial world. Having closely investigated the 
subject, and being fully aware of the mischievous consequences of this 
temporary evil, if some effectual relief were not immediately afforded, 
Mr. Pitt introduced the business to the House of Commons, and a 
copamittee was accordingly appointed to take it into consideration. 

On the 29 th of April, the report was made to the House, which 
proved the causes of the prevailing distress to be such as have been 
above stated, and recommended the adoption of Mn Pitt’s plan of 
relief, which proposed to issue Exchequer bills to the amoufft of five 
millions sterling, to be entrusted to the management of commissioners, 
who were to advance it upon the credit of goods to be deposited in 
warehouses appropriated for their reception; which goods, if not 
redeemed before the first of May, 1794, wer| then to be sold. The 
interest to be paid upon the sums jent was at the rate of three pounds 
sixteen shillings per cent. The measure experienced some resistance 
from the Opposition, who readily ascribed the distress which called for 
it, to the war,—that fertile source of every evil, which seemed to asso¬ 
ciate itself, in their minds, with every measure of policy, and with 
every topic of discussion. It received, however, the sanction of the 
House, who passed the necessary act, in a few days; and the result 
established the wisdom of the application; for the relief granted fully 
answered every purpose; credit was restored, trade increased, and 
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commerce flourished, to the greafimprovement of the revenue; while 
not a sixpence was lost by the well-timed liberality of Parliament. 

‘ Mr. Grey, regardless of the admonitions of Mr. Pitt, in the pre¬ 
ceding session, and deaf to the arguments which had been then pressed 
upon his attention, now brought forward his threatened plan of Par¬ 
liamentary Reform. ‘ The various petitions which had been presented 
to the House having been read, Mr. Grey, on the sixth of May, moved 
that they should be referred to a committee.—He prefaced his motion 
by a speech of some length, in which he stated that the principal 
abuses which rendered the proposed reform necessary, were the parti¬ 
ality and injustice of the representation, from a comparison of the 
population in the different places represented;—the interposition of 
the aristocracy, the abuse of burgage tenures, and the undue influence 
of the Crown through the Peerage. lie expatiated on these different 
topics, and strongly deprecated the usual objections to motions of 
reform, founded on the alleged unseasonableness of the time. He 
insisted that no danger was now to be apprehended from the diffusion 
of French principles; as no Britons, who were not bereft of their 
senses, could, after recent events, propose the Revolution in France 
as a model for the imitation of their own countrymen.—But, even if 
such danjjcr were to be apprehended, the best means of averting it 
was the promotion of the comfort and happiness of the people, by the 
removal of existing abuses. Rejecting the conclusions of the disaf¬ 
fected in this country, who had considered Parliamentary Reform as 
a step advanced on the road to Revolution, Mr. Grey considered that 
the adoption of reform Was the surest mode of preventing a revolu¬ 
tion.—In these sentiments Mr. Whitbread expressed his hearty con¬ 
currence;—he denied that metaphysical opinions had ever produced 
a revolution, which always, on the contrary, arose from the irritated 
feelings of the governed at the grinding oppression of the governors. 
This was the language of Brissot, and the very principle on which he 
founded his notable plan for raising the governed against the governors. 
Mr. Whitbread contended, that the Reformation was not produced by 
the theories or speculations of philosophers, but by the avarice and 
injustice oj the Church of Rome .—These were certainly the grftnd cause 
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of the Reformation, though they would have been inadequate to pro¬ 
duce it without other concurring circumstances ; and among the most 
prominent of these must be reckoned the spirit of enquiry which had 
lately pervaded the greater part of Europe, and the introduction of 
the art of printing, which had greatly facilitated the acquisition of 
knowledge. To the oppressions of the government, he also imputed 
the murder of Charles the First—the Revolution of 1688—and the 
American rebellion. But this assertion only proved that Mr. Whit¬ 
bread had obtained but a very superficial knowledge of those events, 
two of which were imputable to different causes; and the other, the 
Revolution of 1688, though owing to the misconduct of James the 
First, originated in the dread, which it inspired, of seeing the injus¬ 
tice, and the superstitious practices, of the Church of Rome restored, 
and, through that Church, arbitrary power introduced. 

Mr. Pitt took occasion to deliver his sentiments on a subject which 
had long occupied a great share of his attention, in an early period 
of the debate. He considered the question, being brought forward 
at that time, as involving the fate of all who had hitherto been so 
long protected by the British Constitution ; nay, as involving the fun¬ 
damental principles of every society, and of every form of government. 
The opinion which he had expressed in the late session had been con- 

t 'f 

firmed by what afterwards occurred; and had even been strengthened 
by the petitions then on the table, and the motion then before the 
House. He had then considered the question as capable of producing 
much inisthief, and likely to be attended with no good.—Such was 
the conclusion which he had drawn from experience. He had him¬ 
self, on different occasions, proposed a reform, at periods which seemed 
favourable to his object, and supported by persons of the highest 
respectability, yet even then lie had failed. Several, from a dread of the 
consequences of innovation, and from a doubt whether the advantages 
to be obtained would compensate for the risk to be incurred, opposed 
his views. If such arguments had formerly succeeded, what addi¬ 
tional force had they last year acquired from the dreadful lesson 
afforded in a neighbouring kingdom ? The scene of horror which it 
then presented, exceeded imagination, far short, as it stopped, of what 
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had since occurred. He perceived, within the bosom of the country, 
a small, but not contemptible, party forming, who aspired to more 
than a moderate reform; whose object, indeed, was nothing less than 
to introduce into England those French principles, which, from their 
consequences, he could not regard but with horror. He saw, there¬ 
fore, that while none of that good of which a moderate reform might 
be productive was to be obtained, much danger might be incurred, 
and an opeuing afforded to wicked persons, to subvert that very con¬ 
stitution which he, and those who thought with him, were desirous 
to improve, only in order to preserve it; or, though the attempt to 
reform might not be attended with the total subversion of the consti¬ 
tution, yet it might lead to a state of confusion and distraction, which 
would, at least, disturb the enjoyment of existing blessings. He thus 
found the probability of good but little;, while the mischief was of a 
size so gigantic as to exceed calculation.—And, upon this reasoning, 
even if he had rated as high as ever the advantages of a reform, and 
had seen a greater probability than had hitherto appeared of accom¬ 
plishing it, he would rather have abandoned his object than have 
increased or incurred the danger. He would rather forego, for ever, 
the advantages of reform, than risk, for a moment, the existence of 
the British Constitution. Besides, he considered the necessity of a 
reform, in consequence of circumstances which had since occurred, to 
be much less than when lie brought forward his original motion. 

But how, Mr. Pitt asked, was the question argued on the other side? 
The danger which he stated was not denied j—but it was alleged, that 
this was the very time for a moderate reform, it being the best means to 
quiet violent spirits, and the surest remedy against ruinous innovation. 
No doubt, those who now brought forward the question entertained 
hopes of producing this good effect. He had learned, from their publica¬ 
tions, that they not only proposed to guide the minds of the people, but 
also to be guided by them, and that they were resolved to give up 
their views if they should find that they did not meet with a pretty 
general concurrence. 

Having taken this retrospective view of the question, as it stood in 
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the last session, Mr. Pitt proceeded to inquire what had passed since 
—And he here entered his protest against the prohibition to introduce 
the subject of French affairs, which he considered as intimately, essen¬ 
tially, and inseparably, connected with the question. Another year 
had now passed in France, disgraced with excesses and outrages so 
horrid, that they effaced the memory of preceding enormities, and left 
nothing more of them than the faint traces, and the image, Jfeardly 
visible. The conduct of the French in all its circumstances, bore a 
peculiar application to this country; it presented the fruits, opening 
in due season, the legitimate offspring of those trees, which, under the 
specious pretext of liberty, had been planted for the purpose of de¬ 
stroying Great Britain and her allies. The French had disclosed a 
system of disseminating their principles, and of procuring proselytes 
in every part of Europe—a system which they had particularly fol¬ 
lowed up with respect to this country. Such was the case without; 
—what was the situation of affairs within ?—Societies had been formed 
in this country, affiliated with the Jacobin Clubs in France; and 
though they had since assumed a different shape, they were then em¬ 
ployed in the diffusion of Jacobinical principles. In the pursuit of this 
object, they proceeded with a degree of boldness and confidence, pro¬ 
portioned to the success of the French arms. The Parliament thus 
beheld the scheme which they had anticipated, as thfe result of the 
new constitution in France, unfolding itself. They had more imme¬ 
diately, the opportunity of seeing what were the views of the Legisla¬ 
tors in France in relation to this country, and what their instruments 
in Englancl were endeavouring to effect. For, while in France, they 
always urged the pretext of a Parliamentary Reform, as the medium 
by which they were to introduce their principles; their instruments 
here always took care to connect the system of Parliamentary Reform 
with all those delusive doctrines, upon which was founded the newly- 
raised fabric of French freedom.—Nothing less than a National Con¬ 
vention was held out as a sufficient remedy for the abuses which 
prevailed in the representation, and as the sole organ through which a 
more perfect form of government was to be obtained; by which was 
meant, such a government as should acknowledge no other source of 
authority, and no other rule of conduct, than the >vill of the majority. 
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—In short, French principles were inculcated as the true standard of 
political belief, and the example of the French government was pro¬ 
posed as a worthy object of imitation. 

*• 

Tracing this spirit of disaffection, and these proceedings, from their 
origin to the present moment, Mr. Pitt continued to observe, that the 
former, which had been thus raised, was happily kept under, and 
prevented from breaking out into action, by the seasonable interference 
of the Legislature, by the vigilance and exertions of the executive 
power, by the loyalty, vigour, and unanimity, of the people, and like¬ 
wise by the interposition of Providence, in the turn lately given to 
affairs on the Continent, and the check experienced by the French 
arms. The admirers and supporters of French policy felt a depression 
of spirits from the defeat of their friends and allies, which, for a time, 
gave a fatal blow to their hopes, and compelled them to conceal their 
views, and to assume a veil of caution, but ill-suited to the ardour of their 
tern per, and the boldness of their enterprize. But, though they had thus 
been forced for a while to relinquish their schemes, it was not thence to 
be inferred that they had by any means abandoned them ;—no ; they still 
indulged the same hopes, they still meditated the same plans, and only 
lay by to watch for an opportunity favourable to the accomplishment of 
their designs. "For that purpose, they had looked peculiarly to the ques¬ 
tion of Parliamentary Refqpn. Previous to the introduction of the pre¬ 
sent motion, a great number of petitions had been presented to the House, 
equally singular in their form, in expression, and in the manner in which 
they had |>een submitted to notice.—They had been introduced under 
the a»ispices of Mr. Grey,-by whom the motion was made.—They were of 
three descriptions, except that one on which the motion was more par¬ 
ticularly founded, and a petition from Nottingham, conceived in ex¬ 
actly the same terms with one which had been presented from the same 
place in 1782. At that period, it came after a long war, which had 
harassed and exhausted the country, and the calamities of which it 
stated as a proper ground for a reform of Parliament;—unfortunately, 
it still employed the same language, and gave the same description of 
the country, after a long and prosperous peace. All these petitions came 
either from England or from Scotland, or from places in England and 
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Scotland, which seemed to have no natural connection, or likelihood 
of communication. Yet, coming from these different places, they were 
all the same in substance, and nearly the same in style j—whatever 
little difference there plight be in the expression, they seemed all to 
proceed from the same hands- 

-Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa lamen; qualcm decet cssc sororum. J . 

They all, it must be confessed, betrayed a strong family likeness. 
Almost the only difference was, that those from Scotland expressed 
their surprize at the immense load of debt, notwithstanding the extent 
of the taxes, which they stated at twenty millions—four millions above 
the truth.—All of them were the same in prayer; they concurred in 
praying for the right of universal suffrage, as the basis of that reform 
which they were solicitous to obtain. 

Two questions arose on these petitions; first, what weight they 
ought to have with the House, and how far they ought to be allowed 
to influence their judgment?—And, secondly, whether that was a 
season proper for the consideration of the object which they claimed, 
and favourable to a temperate reform ? On the first point, when peti¬ 
tions came to the House, fabricated in appearance, similar in sub¬ 
stance and expression, it did not require much time to determine in 
what point of view they were to be considered. There was every rea¬ 
son to suspect, that they were the work of a few individuals; they 
had much more the appearance of such, than of the general expres¬ 
sion of the sentiments of the country. If it were asked, ttien, what 
weight they ought to have?—The answer was easy:—None.—The 
fraud was too gross and palpable; and it was evident from what quar¬ 
ter they came, and with what views they were promoted. All the 
circumstances in Frauce, and in this country, pointed out the present 
as a season unfavourable to temperate reform. The gentlemen who 
supported the motion, had been engaged in a society for the purpose, 
as they themselves stated, of allaying the violence of those who might 
be misled by a blind rage for innovation,—and of enlightening the 
people with respect to the nature of their true claims. Such had been 
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the objects which they had avowed at their outset; they had proposed 
to make a fair experiment, to allow the people of England a full 
opportunity for procuring a rational and moderate reform; and, if 
they should find that they could not succeed, and that the people 
should be disinclined to any plan of reform, and not disposed to pro¬ 
secute the measures which they should recommend, they were then to 
abandon their purpose. They had now gone on, for more than a year, 
publishing, with a view to enlighten the minds of the people, using 
every means to promote their own influence, and, during all that time, 
they had not been able to make a convert of one man in England— 
They had been obliged, at last,.to come forward with a petition of 
their own, introduced to the House on the very day on which the 
debate was to take place. The other petitions, which united in the 
same demand of Parliamentary Reform, carried a suspicious and dan¬ 
gerous appearance. Ought they not, then, consistently with those 
principles which they had originally avowed, to have stood forth, on 
that occasion, to have acknowledged their mistake, and to have 
declared their conviction, that the people of England were not desi¬ 
rous of a reform, to have abandoned their object in which they feared 
they could not succeed, and to have joined in opposing a reform which 
was not even desired, and which could not be granted, with any pro¬ 
priety, at the present moment, or even with a chance of advantage to 
those for whom it was denpnded ? 

’ V 

Mr. Pitt next proceeded to consider the grounds which had been 
now urget| in support of the question. It was stated that, from the 
general burst of loyalty, evinced by the nation upon the first alarm, 
there was no reason to fear, that the people would pass beyond the 
bounds of discretion ; and that no season could be more favourable 
for a temperate reform, than that in which they had so strongly testi¬ 
fied their attachment to the established order of things, and their 
reluctance to tolerate any change. Of this temper the House had 

been recommended to take advantage_But how stood the case ?— 

The fact,-lie granted, was indeed true; but it was also true, that 
societies, in this country, had been anxiously seeking, not to obtain 
reform, but to find cause for dissatisfaction; not to allay the vio- 
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lence of innovation, but to inflame discontent. Was it then from 
deference to that small party, actuated by such principles, and pur¬ 
suing such a line of conduct, that the Parliament was to grant a reform; 
and not from respect to the great body of the people of England, 
animated by a spirit of the purest loyalty, and too much attached to 
the blessings of the constitution, and of the existing government, to 
wish to "hazard them by a change ? What then was the question at 
issue ? It was the same question which was then at issue with the 
whole of Europe, which was contending for the cause of order, of 
justice, of humanity, of religion ; in opposition to anarchy, to injustice, 
to cruelty, to infidelity. Mr. Pitt was persuaded, that ninety-nine in 
a hundred of the people of England were warm in these sentiments, 
were sensible of the security which they enjoyed for those blessings 
which flowed from our excellent constitution; and that, so far from 
wishing to touch it with an innovating hand, they were prepared to 
defend it against every attack. Were Parliament to yield, then, to the 
clamours of dissatisfaction and discontent, and to disregard the voice 
of satisfaction and gratitude ? Were they, in order to gratify the caprice, 
or to soothe the insolence, of a few disaffected persons, to neglect the 
benefit of the common body ? Were they at a moment of emergency, 
like that, when the great cause of all was at stake, to suspend their 
cares for the public welfare, and attend to the discussion of petty 
claims, and the redress of imaginary grievances ? Were they, at such a 
moment, in order to please a few individuals, to hazard the conse¬ 
quence of producing alarm and distrust in the great body of the 
nation now firm and united in the common cause P—This would, indeed, 
resemble the conduct of those who, at the moment when their citadel 
was besieged, should proceed to the discussion of points of difference, 
rather than attend to providing the means of defence. 

The next ground alleged in defence of the motion, was, that this was 
a time of war, and that, from the situation of commercial credit, the 
country was in a state of alarm and distrust. These Mr. Pitt-tegarded 
as very strange reasons for such a measure, and thought it rather unwise, 
while engaged in a war of defence against a foreign enemy, to hazard 
the consequences of any distraction at home. Then, adverting to the 
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state of credit, which he imputed to extensive commerce, he remarked, 
the embarrassment could only be ascribed to the constitution, by making 
the constitution the cause of that extent to which commerce had been 
carried. But it was with an ill grace, that this period, and this state 
of affairs, were urged as grounds for reform, by gentlemen who, in the 
preceding year, had stated, on the same occasion, the long duration of 
peace, and the high’state of public prosperity, as their motives for 
calling the attention of the House to the subject. These were certainly 
novelties which required to be reconciled before such persons could 
make any pretensions to consistency of reasoning. 

Mr. Pitt now went on to examine the precise nature of the motion 
itself.—Having supposed that its object was to refer to a committee of 
the House only one of the petitions on the table, Mr. Grey set him right, 
by telling him, that it was meant to refer them all. He then observed, 
that his reasoning on the subject would be reduced within a narrow 
compass. Could the House think of referring to a committee the consi¬ 
deration of the Measure of universal suffrage ? The motion having 
been made for referring the prayers of the petitions, generally, without 
pointing out any specific plan pf reform, it was evidently improper to 
enter upon the discussion. This mode of proceeding had a tendency 
to excite discontent, without affording the means of allaying it. Mr. 
Pitt said, that, though he had himself formerly mov§<t for a general 
enquiry, he was afterwards*eonvinced, that it would be attended with 
no good effect, and he abandoned the motion. He became sensible, 
that there was no chance of obtaining any advantage, but by bringing 
forward a Hflbcific proposition. If he had thought so then, how much 
more must he be confirmed in the same opinion now ?—If any object 
were proposed for deliberation, it ought to be a specific object. The 
contrary mode could only tend to perplex the discussion, and to render 
it productive of mischief. 

Adverting to the manner of introducing the question to the House, 
Mr. Pitt^ve 3^[r. Grey credit for having stated, fairly and candidly, 
that he did not bring it forward oi» the ground of right, but on that 
of expediency .—In this he concurred with him;—for, to talk of an 
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abstract right of equal representation, was absurd. It was lo arrogate a 
right to one form of government; whereas, Providence had accom¬ 
modated the different forms of government to the different states of 
society in which they subsisted. There was one right for a Roman, 
another for an Athenian, and a third for a Lacedemonian ; but though 
the ground of general and abstract right had been disclaimed, the 
ground of expedience had been so enlarged as to embrace the mode 
of reasoning by which that wild theory was supported. Mr Grey had 
declared himself ready to adopt even universal suffrage — that mode 
which he approved the least,—rather than suffer the constitution to 
remain as it was. Mr. Pitt so far differed with him, on this point, that 
he declared he would rather abandon what he conceived would be the 
best plan of reform than risk the consequences of any hazard to the 
constitution, as it subsisted at present. Could he then embark in the 
s§j|}e committee, with one who, while he rejected the only plan of 
reform, for which he had ever contended, was ready to embrace that 
which he himself deemed the worst t He avowed his alarm at the 
extent to which Mr. Grey had carried his object; and he could not 
help looking at the Society of Friends to the People with some degree 
of suspicion, in ^sequence of a letter .which he had seen signed with 
that gentleman^ name, addressed to the people of Sheffield. These 
people had so well benefited by those lessons of caution and modera¬ 
tion, which they),received from their patrons, that they lately presented 
a petition to the House for Parliamentary Reform, conceived in such 
terms as rendered it improper to be received—They early commu¬ 
nicated to the friends of the people their plan for a Parliamentary 
Reform, by assembling a Convention of National* Delegates.—What 
was the answer to this communication ? “ On the plan which you 

have suggested we do not think it yet a fit time to deliberate.—In a 
more advanced stage it may become a proper subject of discussion.” 
No Parliamentary Reform would satisfy those by whom it was now 
solicited; they wanted not a Parliamentary Reform for itself, but for 
something. else, to which they looked forward. They considered it 
not as the end of their wishes, but only as means whic||mig|Jliead to 
their accomplishment. 
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But it had been said, that by refusing this Reform, the House would 
act upon the same principle by which America had been lost. Mr. Pitt 
avoided the discussion of the means by which America had been dis¬ 
severed from the parent state, but shewed that the two cases were 
totally different. In the one, specific relief had been demanded, and a 
definite object indicated, with which the applicants pledged themselves 
to be satisfied ; in the other, the House was desired to give what 
nobody asked, and to those who declared that, even if it were given, 
they would not be satisfied. They claimed that which could be 
resolved into nothing but a deduction from French principles—that 
which was termed the will of the majority, the will of the multitude. 
Before the motion could be assented to, the House must be prepared to 
deliberate, whether it was right or not to grant individual suffrage? 
On that question, Mr Pitt declared he was not prepared to deliberate; 
first, because it required no deliberation and, secondly, because he 
had deliberated long enough upon it already. He had not been so 
inattentive to the passing occurrences in a neighbouring kingdom, nor 
had he been so unaffected by them, as not frequently to have taken 
this subject into consideration, 

Mr. Pitt said, that his own plan went to give vigouir and stability to 
■the ancient principles of the constitution, and not to introduce into it 
any new principles. Tire merit of the British Constitution was to be 
estimated not by metaphysical ideas, not by vague theories, but by ana¬ 
lysing it in practice : its benefits were confirmed by the sure and infal¬ 
lible test of experience. It was on this ground that the representation 
of the peo|iie, which must always be deemed a most valuable part of 
the constitution, rested on its present footing. In the history of Eng¬ 
land, from the earliest period to that time, the number of electors had 
always been few in proportion to the population of the country. His 
plan went to regulate the distribution of the right of electing mem¬ 
bers, to add some, and to transfer others; was he then, to be told 
that he was an advocate for Parliamentary Reform, as if he had 
espousal the f|ame side of the question which was now taken up by 
Mr. Grey and his friends, and wis now engaged in resisting that cause 
which he had formerly supported ? Mr. Pitt insisted that his plan was as 
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contrary to that proposed by Mr. Grey, as Mr. Grey’s plan was to the 
constitution ; and he expressed his concurrence in the observation of 
Mr. Windham, that, to adopt the system now proposed, would be to 
adopt the principles of the French code, and to follow the example 
of the French legislators. As these principles were unknown in the 
history of this country, it was to France only that the House could 
look for their origin. The principle which claimed individual suffrage, 
and affirmed that every man had an equal right to a share in the repre¬ 
sentation, was the same which served as the basis of that declaration 
of rights on which the French legislators had professed to found their 
government. He reminded his audience that there were two hundred 
and fifty persons who possessed an equal voice in the lagislature with 
the House of Commons; that there was a King who, to the third of 
the Legislative, added the whole of the Executive, Power; and that, 
if this principle of individual suffrage were granted, and carried to its 
legitimate extent, it went to subvert the peerage;—to depose the King; 
—in fine, to extinguish every hereditary distinction, and every pri¬ 
vileged order;—and to establish that system of equalizing anarchy which 
was announced in the code of French legislation, and attested in the 
the blood of thqfParisian massacres. 

The question then was, as Mr. Pitt stated It to be, whether the 
House would aSide by the constitution, or hazard a change, with all 
that dreadful chain of consequences with which it had been attended 
in a neighbouring kingdom ? If it were possible for an Englishman 
to forget his attachment to the constitution, and his loyalty to the Sove¬ 
reign ;—if it were possible for him to lose all those generous feelings 
which bound him to his country, and secured his obedience to its laws; 
—if it were possible for him to sacrifice all these to the principles 
which were brought forward to support a change of government; yet, 
if he would only attend to reason, he would find them wild and ilfusive 
theories.—He would find the principle of individual will powerful and 
efficient to the destruction of every individual, a*fd of every community; 
but to every good purpose null and void.—He would find t$Ett those 
rights which entitled all to an equsdishare in the government, were 
rights which only served to remove them from useful labour, from sober 
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industry, and from domestic connections; and which abandoned them 
to be the strides of every idle caprice, and of every destructive passion. 
The government which adopted such principles, ceased to be a govern¬ 
ment; it loosed the bands which knit society together; it forfeited the 
reverence and obedience of its subjects; it gave up those, whom it 
ought to protect, to the daggers of the Marseillese, and the assassins 
of Paris. Under a pretence of centering alt authority in the will of 
the many, it established the worst species of despotism. Such was the 
state of that wretched country, France, the destestable policy of which 
had added new words to the diciiouary, such as the phrases of muni¬ 
cipalities declaring themselves in a state of permanent revolution, and 
the nation itself in a state of sovereign insurrection !—In what was 
called the government of the multitude, they were not the many who 
governed the few, but the few who governed the many. It was a species 
of tyranny which added insult to the wretchedness of its subjects, 
by styling its own arbitrary decrees the voice of the people, and by 
sanctioning its acts of oppression and cruelty under the pretence of 
the national will. Such was the nature of those principles which were 
connected with the right of individual suffrage; and it was for the 
House to determine how far if would give countenance to that mea¬ 
sure, by referring it to the deliberation of a committee. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan were not satisfied with the Minister’s 
explanation of the radical difference between his own plan of reform 
and that of Mr. Grey; and they accordingly persisted in charging him 
with inconsistency of principle, and versatility of conduct. They 
both supported Mr. Grey’s motion and project; and Mr. Fox, in 
particular, justified his support, by the alleged inadequacy of the 
House of Commons, as at present composed, to the discharge of its 
imp^tant duties. He could, however, persuade only forty other mem¬ 
bers to coincide with him in his opinion of their own insufficiency, 
while two hundred and eighty-two concurred in the rejection of the 
motionv ' 


The Session of Parliament n#v drew towards a close; legislative 
means having been adopted for the vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
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for the preservation of domestic tranquillity, and all other measures 
taken which the public service required. But Mr. Fofc* seemingly 
intent only on one object, would not suffer the Parliament to be pro¬ 
rogued, without another effort to compel the Ministers to make 
advances, equally premature, degrading, and fruitless, to the French 
regicides, for obtaining peace. Accordingly, on the 17th of June, he 
moved an address to his Majesty, requesting him to take the earliest 
measures lor pmmring peace with France, on terms consistent with the 
justice and policy of the British nation. The motion was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Windham and Mi. Burke, both of whom expatiated 
on the danger, as well as on the impolicy, of dissolving the existing 
confederacy against France, and the folly and degradation of an 
attempt at negotiation. Mr Burke declared, that he, for one, would 
never consent to prostrate the Throne of Great Britain at the foot 
of the French Jacobins, or the French National Convention. The 
House, perfectly satisfied with the cogency of the arguments which had 
been advanced, both now and before, in opposition to Mr. Fox's 
pacific notions, called loudly for the question, but Mr. Pitt, having 
been personally alluded to by the opposition, felt it necessary to make 
some few observations on the general grounds on which it had 
been supported. It had doubtless been introduced on the eve of 
the conclusion of the Sessions, as a solemn expression of the sentiments 
entertained by Mr. Fox on the present state of affairs; and, therefore, 
Mr. Pitt was anxious that his opinion upon the subject should 
be unequivocally stated. He declared, therefore, without hesitation, 
that the motion was in itself the most impolitic and preposterous which 
could possibly be adopted, the most contradictory to those general 
principles which ought, at all times, to regulate the conduct of Eng¬ 
lishmen, and the most unsuitable to those particular circumstances in 
vg|}ich they were then placed. It was only calculated to amuse and 
delude the people, by holding out to them a possibility of peace, 
when, in reality, peace was impossible, and thus served to create 
groundless discontents and dissatisfaction withrAe existing situation pf 
affairs. lie then adverted to the objects of the war, <and contended 
that not one of them could be secured by a premature application for 
peace.—-He disclaimed all intention, before the war, of interfering 
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with the internal affairs of France: but, having been attacked, no 
pledge eith# had, or could be given, that such interference would 
not take place.—If, indeed, sufficient reparation and security could be 
obtained without any alteration in the revolutionary government, then 
ought they to be accepted.—But he certainly thought, that the best 
security to be afforded, would be the destruction of that wild, ungoverned 
system, whence had resulted all those injuries against which it had 
become necesary to guard. 

Mr. Pitt next considered the practicability of making peace with 
the existing usurpers of the Supreme power in France; and he 
observed that, before a treaty could be concluded, in all probability, a 
change of men would occur, and a change of measures ensue, which 
might stop it in its progress; or, should it be concluded, the same 
cause might lead to its immediate violation. Should they treat with 
Marat, before the negotiation was finished, he might again have 
descended to the dregs of the people, from which he had sprung, and, 
have given place to a still more desperate villian. A band of leaders 
had swayed the mob in constant succession, all resembling in guilt, 
but each striving to improve inxrime upon his predecessor, and swell 
the black catalogue with new modes and higher gradations of wicked¬ 
ness.— 

JElas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiorcs, mox daturos 
Progcniem vitiosiorcm. 


No treaty, he contended, could exist on their good faith, independent 
of the terms of peace; and no engagement could be formed more 
solemn than that which the French rulers had contracted in return for 
the acknowledged neutrality of the British government, and which 
they had so scandalously violated. 

Having shewn that the motion could answer no good purpose, he 
proceeded *to prove tha$ft was calculated to answer a very bad pur- 
pdSc—to‘discourage our allies, and to inspire our enemies with confi¬ 
dence. It was negatived, on a division, by 187 votes against 47- 
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On the twenty-first of June, his Majesty prorogued the Parliament, 
remarking, in his speech, that it was only by a vigorous prosecution of 
the war that he could hope to obtain the great end to which his views 
were uniformly directed—the restoration of peace on such terms as 
might be consistent with the permanent security of this country, and 
with the general tranquillity of Europe. 
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Queen of France—The Dauphin consigned to the care and instruction of Simon, a Cobler 
—Vindication of the Queen’s Character by the absence of all proof against her—Trial of 
Rrissot and his associates—Interposition of the Jacobin Club to abridge the proceedings 
—Decree of the Convention for that purpose—The Brissotins condemned and executed— 
Trial of Camille Desmoulins—His blasphemous answer to the Judges—His Execution— 
Execution of Le Brun—Madame Roltind—Barnavc—and Ha ill i. 


[1793.] By the murder of Louis the Sixteenth a deep stain was 
inflicted on the national character of France, which not all the enormi¬ 
ties that followed that dreadful event can efface; and a lasting impres¬ 
sion made on the minds of surrounding people which centuries of expia¬ 
tion and atonement will scarcely suffice to remove. The Monarch, 
whom philosophising rebels had consigned to the scaffold, was a just, 
a merciful, and pious Prince, abounding in virtue, but, unhappily, 
deficient in energy and decision of character: his faults proceeded from 
the excess of his virtuous feelings; his aversion from acts of severity, 
and his abhorrence from the effusion of human blood, led him to 
encourage rebellion by forbearance to adopt the necessary means of 
repression on the first manifestation of a rebellious spirit;—and to 
become the unmi&ntionnl instrument of producing the destruction of 
millions, by refusing to sign the .accessary order for repelling, by force, 
the earliest efforts of treachery and revolt. M. do Malesherbes, his 
venerable defender, ably pourtrayed the character of this persecuted 
Sovereign, and the cause of the,^volution which occasioned his,death, 
in an eloquent burst of virtuotis indignation, on receiving the fatal 
intelligence from tltV-Abbfc Edgeworth, who repaired from the scaffold 
to his house.—“ And it was in the name of the nation ,” exclaimed the 
agonized advocate, “ that the villains perpetrated this parricide—in 
the name of the French, who, had they beefitworthy of so good a 
King, would have acknowledge hi'$ tube thej$est had,— 

Yes, the very best; for he was as pious as Louis IX.-^as just as, Louis 
XII.—as humane as Henry IV.; and exempt from all their failings. His 
only fault was that he loved us too well; thence conducting himself too 
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much as our father, and too, little as our King; and constantly 
labouring to procure for us more happiness than we were capable of 
enjoying. But his faults proceeded, in some degree, from his virtues, 
—whereas ours flow entirely from our vices. He justly imputed the 
destruction in which the nation was involved, to that spurious philo¬ 
sophy which had invaded every class, and by which, he acknowledged, 
he had himself been led astray. It was that which had, as it were by 
magic, fascinated the eyes of the natibfi, and made them sacrifice the 
substance to the shadow.—To the mere words political liberty , France 
had sacrificed social liberty, which she possessed in a greater degree, 
according to M. de Malcsherbes, than any other nation, because she 
had multiplied and embellished the sources of enjoyment more than 
any other nation. The people, conscious of being completely invested 
with the liberty of doing every thing which the law permitted, con¬ 
ceived that political liberty conferred the right of doing what the law 
forbade, and thence France was inundated with crimes. Intoxicated 
with the idea of their sovereignty, they imagined that, by overthrowing 
the monarchy, they should place themselves upon the throne; that by 
promoting the confiscation of the property of the rich, they should 
tranfer it to their own hands. Wretches who were most eager in the 
diffusion of such absurd notions unfortunately were sent, as represen¬ 
tatives, to the National Assembly; and their first efforts were directed 
against their Sovereign.* 

This is a just picture, as far as it goes ; abstract terms unintelligi¬ 
ble to the multitude, even more ignorant in France than in most other 
countries, had bewildered their iinA^hations, inflamed their passions, 
inflated their vanity, and betrayed them into the commission of enor¬ 
mities which their uninformed and perverted minds regarded as neces¬ 
sarily flowing from the new principles which they had been so indus¬ 
triously taught. Thg^ouestion, indeed, arguing abstractedly, was not 
precisely wliat M. d<3|Jdaleshcrbes stated it to be,—whether the people 
of Franc#^pfc allo#ed to do wfiatdlfcr the law d£<£ not forbid ? but 
whether th$ Jaw permitted them to do what was essential to the enjoys 

* Bertrand’s Private Memoirs. Vol. III. p. 279, 280. 
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ment of rational freedom ? The conceptions of the people, however, 
he accurately described, as well as the consequences to which they 
led.— With equal truth he observed, that all the efforts of the traitors 
to debase their Sovereign had been vain. His steady virtue had trium¬ 
phed over their wickedness.—Malesherbes advised Mr. Edgeworth 
instantly to leave Paris, and to fly from an accursed land, which could 
afford him no refuge from the Tigers, who thirsted for his blood.* But 
he vainly flattered himself, that his popularity would secure his own 
grey hairs from their rage--as if the fury of tigers would discriminate ! 
—His attachment to the King was never forgiven nor forgotten; and, 
three years after, at the age of seventy-five, he was consigned to the 
scaffold, on a vague charge of conspiring against that sovereignty of the 
people, the evil effects of which he now so pathetically deplored; and 
his whole family was involved in the same sanguinary and merciless 
proscription. 

After the death of the King, the division which had long subsisted 
between the different sections of the Jacobins, but which a sense of 
common interest, and the pursuit of one common object, had combined 
to conceal, became manifest, decided and avowed. The Girondists 
ranged themselves undef Brissot, while Robespierre placed himself at 
the head of the rest.—The former, were superior in talents, the latter in 
energy; and, in th^ stage of the Revolution, it was easy to perceive, 
that the men who would act,' must speedily prevail over those who 
could talk ,-)• IotwIio could dq little else. The Jacobins, too, had 
other important advantages over their opponents.—The bands of fede¬ 
ralists, who had been called by the Girondists to Paris, to protect their 
persons, and to second their measures, had been sent to the frontiers; 
and the whole armed force of Paris, together with all that bore the 
name and semblance of civil power, remained at the perfect disposal 
of the Jacobins, who, intent on the removal of every impediment to 
the attainment of supreme authorj|y, and unrestrained by any one 

* Idem. Ibid. p. 281. 

t Danton, one of the furious leaders of the Jacobins, emphatically observed, at a subse¬ 
quent period, “ 11 nous font des Iraxaux, et non pas des discours.” 
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principle of religion, morals,'or law, were fully resolved to employ it 
with effect, whenever a suitable opportunity should occur.. 

While the last grand struggle between these revolutionary rivals was 
pending, means were taken to strengthen the armies on the frontiers, 
and to provide for their subsistence.—All the male population of the 
country, between the ages of eighteen and forty, being unmarried, were 
put in requisition, and reams of assignats were issued for their support. 
After offensive operations had been unexpectedly renewed by the Aus¬ 
trian General, Clerfayt, the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg took the command 
of that army, improved the advantages already gained, defeated the 
French with great loss, on the fifth of March, in the neighbourhood of 
Aix laChapelle, and drove them back, in confusion, to Liege ; while 
the Prussians, under Prince Frederick of Brunswick, gained a victory 
on the same day, at Bruggen, which made them masters of the whole 
course of the Lower Meuse. Miranda, who, on the news of these de¬ 
feats, had hastily raised the siege of Maestricht; was driven, by the 
Archduke Charles, from a position which lie had taken for the defence 
of Liege; and the Austrians, continuing to advance, drove the French 
army, in a few days, from the Roer to the Dyle, and so rescued, from 
their plunder and oppression, the duchies of, Guelders, Julicrs, and 
Limburg, with the principalities of, Liege and Stavelo. 

5 " ? 

These successes of the allies gave coufage to the oppressed inhabi¬ 
tants of the Austrian Netheil&nds, who had experience^ the promised 
blessings of French fraternity, in the violation of domestic privacy, in 
the plunder of their churches, in the subversion of their laws, in the 
destruction of their usages and customs, in the seizure of their property, 
and in a forced acquiescence, in revolutionary proceedings, which 
excited, at once, their contempt and their abhorrence. * Thus, when 

* For a particular account of the systematized tyranny of the French in the Netherlands, 
soe the very curious historical and political^emoirs of the Revolution in Belgium and Liege, 
by Publicola Chaussard, one of the commissioners, sent by the Convention, to revolutionize 
those countries.—Some idea of the brutal manner, in which the feelings of the people were 
insulted by these agents of the French Regicides, may be formed, from the following note, 
addressed by this Chaussard to the municipality of Liege—“ I Resent to you, magistrates of 
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Dumouriez found himself obliged to evacuate Holland, in order to take 
the command of the army in the Low Countries, he found all the 
people anxious to exterminate the French; while his own troops were 
scattered in every direction, and most of them had fled beyond the 
enemy's territory. 

The first step taken by Dumouriez was to annul all the decrees, sen¬ 
tences, and proceedings of the civil commissioners; while, regardless 
alike of their entreaties, and their threats, he peremptorily ordered all 
the church plate, which had not yet been destroyed, to be restored; 
and, in short, did every thing in his power to repair the evils which 
had been committed.—-After rallying the fugitives, he found himself at 
the heddrif fifty thousand men, besides as many more in the fortresses 
of Holland, which he still retained, in the different towns of the 
Netherlands, and on the frontiers of the Ardennes.—Well acquainted 
with the temper and character of the French soldiers, ever impetuous 
in attack, but feeble in defence, he resolved to lead his troops against 
the enemy. Having encouraged them, by some trivial advantages 
obtained at Tirlemont, and in the vicinity, about the middle of March, 
he brought them to a general action on the eighteenth. The battle 
of Nerwinde was long and obstinately contested; but the steady 
discipline, and cool intrepidity of the Austrians, under General Clerfayt, 
who was immediately opposed to the main division of the enemy, led by 
Dumouriez in person, at length prevailed over the superior numbers of 
the French, who were driven from the field, at the close of the day, 
with great slaughter. Four thousand soldiers, and a number of officers. 


“ tlie people, two free beings; they’have promised love and marriage to each other; they wish 
“ t‘> ratify this promise, not nl the knees of the priest, but before the sacred altar of the law, 
“ The oni.y Divinity of Fkeemen. 

“ Magistrates, receive their promise, be the priests of nature. Marriage is a civil con- 
“ tract, which, like all other acts, results solely from the will of the contracting parties. 
“ The laws of France have, agreeably to reason^ declared this to be the fact. You arc French- 
V men by adoption, and the parties are French. f Magistrates of a free people; bless, proclaim, 
“ this union; and let that place, which has hitherto been the workshop of fanaticism, 
“ become the sanctuary of philosophy.”— P. 107. 

In writing to his brother commissaries at Brussels, he announces this insult to religion a6 
“ a victory gained over fanaticism.” 
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slain, with three and thirty pieces of cannon taken, were the reward of 
the conqueror, who, pursuing his advantage, attacked the French again 
on the twenty-second of March, in the neighbourhood of Louvain, and 
after an obstinate conflict, again defeated them with similar loss. 

Dumouriez, being thus driven from his entrenched camp, on the 
heights, in front of Louvain, retreated beyond Brussels, while the 
Prince of Saxe-Cobourg continued to advance, and fixed his camp at 
a short distance from that town. The Austrian army, at this time, con¬ 
sisted but of thirty thousand men, a force very inferior to that of the 
French, notwithstanding their recent disasters, and their numerous 
desertions. It would have been highly imprudent, therefore, for the 
Austrians to advance further, until they should be joined by the Prus¬ 
sian division, under Prince Frederick of Brunswick, and by some bat¬ 
talions of infantry, and squadrons of horse, which were on their march 
towards the scene of action. 

At this period, Dumouriez dispatched one of his aids-de-camp to 
the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, to inform him that he had resolved to put 
an end to all the calamities which afflicted his country, to restore the 
constitutional royalty, to dissolve the National Convention, and to 
punish the Parisian regicides;—and the General expressed his wish, 
that some confidential person might be sent to him by the Prince, to 
whom he could explain his intentions more at large. Colonel Mack, 
Adjutant-General to the Austrian army, was accordingly sent to Du¬ 
mouriez, who had transferred his head-quarters to Ath, and encamped 
his troops behind the Dendre. There the Colonel had a private 
conference with him, to which were admitted General Thouvenot, Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Valence, and some other principal officers of the French 
army. Dumouriez opened the business, by observing, that he could no 
longer be a passive spectator of all the enormities committed in France, 
that he was determined to disperse the criminal Convention, to re-esta¬ 
blish the Constitutional Monarchy, to rescue the Queen and the Dau* 
phin, and to proclaim the latter King; but, in order to enable him to 
accomplish this plan with safety, it would be necessary that the Prince 
of Cobourg should engage not only to let him remain quiet in his 
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present position, behind the Dendre, but to afford him every assistance 
which he might require. Colonel Mack, aware that if Dumouriez's 
attempt upon the French government should fail, that General might 
return to the Netherlands, to attack the Austrians, observed, in a tone 
of decision, that the Prince of Cobourg would enter upon no negotia¬ 
tion whatever, so long as a single French soldier should remain in the 
Netherlands; and that, before any further proceedings were had, it 
would be indispensably necessary that Dumouriez should evacuate not 
only the open country, but also the cities oCNamur and Antwerp, and 
the fortresses of Breda and Gertruydenberg, which wej^ still occu¬ 
pied by his troops. Colonel Mack supported this proposal by an 
exaggerated account of the Austrian force, which he represented as 
capable of making head against Dumouriez’s army, and of sparing 
sufficient to cut off the retreat of the French from Holland.—After a 
short pause, Dumouriez remarked, that the Low Countries had always 
been the prey of a single battle ; that he had fought two, and had had 
the misfortune to lose both :—he would, therefore, consent to return to 
the frontiers of France, and to issue orders for the evacuation of all the 
fortified places without delay. In return for which, he was assured by 
Mack, that the Prince of Cobourg would not pursue him beyond the 
frontier, but would remain a quiet, though attentive, observer of his 
operations at Paris, until Dumouriez should require his assistance.— 
Dumouriez faithfully fulfilled his promise - x he completely evacuated 
Holland and the Austrian Netherlands, and withdrew his army within 
the frontier of -France. 

The evening before Dumouriez left Tourney, he requested a second 
interview with Mack, at which he informed him, that commissioners 
from the Convention had arrived at Lille, bringing with them a decree 
of that Assembly, ordering him to appear- at their bar; but that hi 
meant to have the miscreants apprehended, and delivered up to the 
Austrians; after which he would immediately prepare for his march to 
Paris, bis army being perfectly of the same opinion with himself. The 
day after this interview, Dumouriez withdrew his army into his two 
entrenched camps of Mauldeand Bruil, and fixed his head-quarters at 
St. Amand, while the Austrians advanced to Mons and Tournay.— 
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And, two days after these movements, the four commissioners from the 
French Convention, with Bournonville, the Minister of War, who had 
accompanied, them, were seized, and sent in custody to the Austrian 
head-quarters. Dumouricz immediately issued a proclamation, ex¬ 
pressive of his resolution to dissolve the Convention, and to restore 
the Constitutional Monarchy, and calling on all loyal Frenchmen to 
join him.* 

Duriiouriez, however, soon found that the confidence which he had 
reposed in his'nrmy was groundless, and that his hopes of their concur¬ 
rence in his views were vain.—Indeed, it is difficult to discover flic 
grounds on which any man of sense and experience could place reliance 
on the attachment of troops who had proved faithless to their oaths, 
and rebels to their Sovereign. As the General was riding out with 
his staff, he met a battalion of National Guards, who had left their 
quarters, and were marching towards Valenciennes ; and when he en¬ 
quired whither they were going was answered by a discharge of mus- 
quetry, and, with difficulty, effected his escape to the Austrian frontier, 
where he joined Colonel Mack. Still he was unwilling to believe that 
his army would forsake him, and he imputed this accident, as he termed 
it, to the insidious insinuations of certain commissioners who had arrived 
at Valenciennes from Paris, and who had made the soldiers believe that 
he intended to sell his country to the enemy. In order to remove this 
impression, and to tranquillize the minds of his troops, he earnestly 
conjured the Prince of Cobourg to send him a number of proclama¬ 
tions, signed by himself, confirming the statement which Dumouricz 
himself had published of his object and designs. After remaining with 
Mack till three in the morning, he ventured to return to his camp, 
wlfere he was received with every expression of joy ; while Mack re¬ 
ported to the Commander in Chief of the Austrian army the result of 
this second interview. 

The Prince of Cobourg did not hesitate to comply with Dumouriez’s 
request, and the desired proclamation was accordingly forwarded to 

* This proclamation, which is dated St. Amand, April 2, 1793, is inserted among the State 
Papers in Rivington’s Annual Register for that year.—P. 303. 
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the General the next evening.* But no time was allowed to give it 
effect ; for that very day the cannoniers declared that they would quit 
the camp, and repair to Valenciennes: their example was followed by 
several battalions of National Guards; and when Dumouriez called on 
the troops of the line to compel them to do their duty, these declared, 
that, although they were disposed to march with him t^ Paris, for the 
purpose of restoring the Constitution of 1789, they would never direct 
their arms against their countrymen and companions in arms. Du- 
mouriez now plainly perceived that he was no longer safe among such 
troops, and he, accordingly, left the camp and the country, on the night 
of the fifth of April, accompanied by several generals and other offi¬ 
cers. About fifteen hundred or two thousand; troops of the line fol¬ 
lowed their general; the rest of the army hastily quitted the entrenched 
camps; and, while some of them threw themselves into Conde, Va¬ 
lenciennes, and Maubeuge, others fled in various directions, and 
returned to their homes. The Prince of Cobourg lost no time in occu¬ 
pying these advantageous posts, and in forming the blockade of Condfe, 
which was ill supplied with provisions.^ During these transactions, a 
Congress was held at Antwerp, at wh$ch the future plan of operations 
against France was settled ; and at which Lord Auckland, the British 
Minister at the Hague, attended. As the late proclamation of the 
Prince of Cobourg was issued in consequence of the agreement entered 
into with Dumouricz, the moment that agreement ceased to have effect, 
by the inability of one of the contracting parties to enforce it, the other 
was, of necessity, released from all the engagements into which he had 
entered, and from all the conditions which he had subscribed. Bdrore, 
however,;the renewal of hostilities, the Prince of Cobourg issued ano¬ 
ther proclamation, on the ninth of April, | announcing to the French 
the revocation of his former proclamation, and the cessation of the 
armistice. Thus the allied powers were placed, in respect of the 
French, in precisely the same situation in which tljpy stood, previous to 

* 

* This proclamation, was dated Mons, April 5.—See Rivington’s Annual Register.-*— 
P.309*. * * #L 

+ This brief statement of facts relative to the negotiations between t) amouriez and the Aus¬ 
trians, is taken from an account of the transaction written by Colonel Mack at the time., 

+ Inserted in Rivington’s Annual Register for 1793.—P. 309. 
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the commencement of the negotiation with Dumouriez. They had to 
engage an enemy, who had, without provocation, and for the basest of 
purposes, wantonly declared war against them, threatening not merely 
to lay waste their countries, but to subvert their thrones. Though the 
war was no common war, nor to be carried on by ordinary means, still, 

• ^' m 

if the combined powers chose so to consider it, and so to wage it, 
however by so doing they might defeat their own object, yet would 
their conduct be sanctionet^by every rule of justice, and by every prin¬ 
ciple of self-defence. 

The allies have been inconsiderately censured for their inactivity at 
this critical juncture, when they might have availed themselves of the 
confusion consequent on the desertion of Dumouriez, to cut off the 
flying and insulated detachments of the French army. But the fact 
was, that the Austrians were so ill provided for any important opera¬ 
tion, that they had not a single piece of battering cannon, nor even a 
sufficient number of troops, in the month of April, to undertake a siege; 
and they did not expect to receive either till the middle of May.*— 
They were, therefore, unable toiprevent Dampierre, the successor of 
Dumouriez, from collecting the scattered remnants of the army, and 
encamping at Bouchain. With a due knowledge of the character of 
the French soldier, the new commander sought to encourage his troops 
by the renewal of offensive operations. On three different days, be¬ 
tween the 30th of April, and the 10th of May, he attacked the position 
of the allies, between the Scheldt and the Scarpe, but he was defeated 
eadftime; and, in the last attack, on the 10th ©f May, he lost his life, 
and was succeeded by Custine, who was called from the Rhine, to take 
the' command of the Northern Army. 

jfb 

The Austrians having at length received their long-expected reinforce¬ 
ments, and being joined by a considerable body of English, under the 
Duke of York, became assailants in their turn, and on the twenty-third 

v 

* On the eighth of Aj$il, Colonel Mack thus described the Austrian army: “ N’ayant pas 
une seule pi6ce de siege, et rien moins qu’un nombre suffisant de troupes pour pouvoir l’entre- 
prendre, et a’ayant pas l’espoir d’avoir ni l’un ni l’autre avant six semaines,” &c. 

N N 2 
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of May, after an obstinate contest, drove the French from the heights 
of Famars and of Anzin, which they had strongly fortified, for the bet¬ 
ter protection of the important Fortress of Valenciennes. The siege of 
Valenciennes was then commenced in form, while Conde was more 
closely invested. Subdued by famine, the garrison of this latter place 
surrendered on the 10th of July, and 01 T the first of August, the com¬ 
mander of the former capitulated, and opened its gates to the allies.— 
The Republican troops, in the moan time, had made various incursions 
into West Flanders, where they gathered some plunder, but no laurels ; 
being every where beaten, and driven back with considerable loss. 

Undismayed by these disasters, and rigsolved fb secure their iil-gottcn 
power, at all hazards, the rulers of France had recourse to a desperate 
expedient for overpowering their enemies, the adoption of which at 
once proved the extent of their own authority, and the abject state of sla¬ 
very to which the people were already reduced. They first seized upon 
all the church bells, to be converted into cannon, leaving only one for 
each parish ; and afterwards, on the twenty-first of August, the Con¬ 
vention passed a decree by which the^vhole population of France was 
devoted to ttiilitary purposes, and the whole country converted into one 
vast camp. Commissioners were sent into the provinces to superintend 
the execution of this decree, which was further enforced by every means 
which could inspire terror, or compel obedience. Five hundred thou¬ 
sand men, or rather boys, were thus raised id a short time, and were 
first sent into the garrison towns to relieve the troops of the line, who 
were forwarded to the different armies. As another means of securing 
victory to their arms, it was resolved to consider every defeat as a proof 
of treachery ; and, in conformity with this resolution, Custine, Atiid 

others, were consigned to the guillotine. 

■a 

After the French were driven from the heights of Famars, they occupied 
the strong position called Caesar’s Camp, between Ifouchain and Cam- 
bray, which, however, they evacuated in the most cowardly manner, on 
tjie approach of the allies.—The facility with which th£ French hadileen 
repulsed, probably, was one of th$ motives which induced the allies to 
adopt the unfortunate resolution of dividing their forces, and ofbesieg- 
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ing, at the same time, both Dunkirk and Quesnoy. The Duke of York, 
who commanded the division designed for the former of these services, 
began his march, towards the scene of his destined operations, on the 
eighteenth of August, and, after some fighting, particularly at Lincelles, 
where the guards, under General Lake, acquired great honour, arrived 
in the vicinity of Dunkirk,,d&feated the French force there collected, 
and sate down before the town. It has been supposed, that if, imme¬ 
diately after this defeat, the British commander had followed up his 
advantage, and attempted to take the towjn by assault, he would have 
succeeded in the attempt. Certain it is, that, at this moment, it was 
but ill provided against such an attack; the garrison was small; no 
confidence prevailed among the troops ; and all was doubt, hesitation, 
and fear. Ample time, however, was afforded for remedying these 
evils, and lor supplying these defects.—While the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for a formal siege were carrying on, the garrison was strongly 
reinforced, a resolute commander appointed, and a strong force col¬ 
lected for the purpose of attacking the army under Field-Marshal 
Freytag, which was destined to cover the siege. This force, led on by 
Houehard, attacked the allies ojj the sixth of September, and, breaking 
their line, compelled them to retreat; while the garrison of Dunkirk 
made a vigorous sortie on the besieging army, and were not repulsed 
without great difficulty, and no small loss.—On the eighth of Septem¬ 
ber, the French made another attack on the covering army, which, 
after great slaughter on both sides, was ultimately obliged to retire to 
the neighbourhood of Furnes.—Ilis troops being now exposed to a 
double attack from the garrison in front, and from the army in his rear, 
the Duke of York was reduced to the necessity of abandoning the 
si6g$, and he effected his retreat with great precipitation and consi¬ 
derable lbss. 

The Austrians, however, on their side,Succeeded in reducing the 
fortress of Quesnoy, and in gaining important advantages over the 
troops which were sent to its relief. .They then laid siege to Mau- 
beti|e; but the French, under General Jourdan, attacked them in 
their trenches, on th$&5th of October, and, after sustaining a great loss, 
forced them to raise the siege. Various incursions were afterwards made 
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by the French into Maritime Flanders, but, unable to establish a footing 
there, they were compelled, once more, reluctantly, to retire within 
their own frontier.—The fruits of the campaign, in this quacter, were the 
acquisition of Valenciennes, Conde, and Quesnoy, by the allies.—On 
the Rhine, the Republicans were not more successful.—Mentz, after a 
long and obstinate defence, surrendered t$ the Prussians.—The French 
were driven by the Austrians, with great slaughter, from the lines of 
Weissembourg, on the thirteenth of October;—and on several other 
points, where they were the assailants, they were uniformly repulsed. 

During these military operations on the Northern frontiers of France* 
the Southern provinces had evinced the strongest disapprobation of 
the new order of things;—and Lyons* Marseilles, and Toulon, had 
openly raised the standard of royalty. The first of these cities made 
a most gallant stand ; and did not open her gates to the ferocious Re¬ 
publicans till four and twenty thousand of them were destroyed ; and 
till she had lost the bravest of her defenders in the sanguinary con¬ 
flict. On the ninth of October, the Conventional troops look possession 
of the city, and, in return for their heroic defence, murdered, in cold 
blood, thousands of her inhabitants. Marseilles experienced a similar 
fate: to avoid which, the inhabitants of Toulon invited Lord Hood, who 
commanded the British fleet in the Mediterranean, to take possession of 
the city and port, in trust for Louis the Seventeenth. His Lordship 
entered the harbour on the twenty-eighth of August; and soon after 
Lord Mulgrave took the command of the forces destined for the defence 
of this important place, and which consisted of British, Spaniards, 
Neapolitans, and Piedmontese.—Unfortunately, however, no adequate 
means of resisting the powerful army, sent to reduce it, were provided, 
and, after keeping possession of it foyr nearly four months, during which 
time the troops were greatly harassed by the incessant attacks of the 
enemy, it was finally evacuated on the eighteenth December. Pre¬ 
vious to the evacuation, however, eighteen French ships of the line, 
nine frigates, and several spi%her vessels, were either destroyed or 
secured;—and it is extremely to be; lamented* that, from a #ant 
of proper vigour and foresight, |he total destruction of the port, 
and of all the vessels and stores which it contained, did nbt take 
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place.* Here, as at Lyons, the loyal inhabitants were butchered, by 
hundreds, in cold blood; Buonaparte, who commanded the artillery 
during the siege, under General Dugommier, is said to have presided 
at these barbarous massacres;—the Conventional Commissioners, in 
the South, Ricord, Freron, the younger Robespierre, and Salicetti, in 
announcing the evacuation t^fthe Convention, observed, that their first 
dispatch should be dated from the ruins of Toulon and the Conven¬ 
tion passed a decree on the^ 34th of December, on the motion of Bar- 
rere, for changing the name of that rebellions city to Port Mountain, and 
for levelling all the houses which it contained with the ground ; leaving 
nothing standing but the naval and military establishments. Pondi¬ 
cherry, and all the French settlements in the East, were reduced by the 
British arms ; and the island of Tobago, in the West Indies, besides 
some other possessions of less importance, was likewise wrested from 
their power. 

While France was thus pressed by her enemies abroad, she was a 
prey to much more formidable and destructive enemies at home.—The 
struggle between the Girondist!; and the Jacobins had become more 
serious by the revolt of Dumouriez. Robespierre openly charged the 
Girondists with being his accomplices;—and, though he was foiled in 
this attempt by the superior eloquence of Brissot, he renewed his 
attacks on other points, and, for some time, nothing was heard in the 
Convention but crimination and recrimination ; and that Assembly, in 
fact, became an arena in which the battles of these political gladiators 
were fought. Victory was, at one period, doubtful; thtvGirondists had 
a decided advantage over their adversaries both in arguments and facts; 
and, by the aid of these, they succeeded frir a while, not only in de- 
feating every effort of Robespierre Jo persuade the Convention to bring 
them to trial, but in turning the tide of indignation against their ac¬ 
cusers. In his adejj-ess to his constituents, published early in 1793, 

* The scene which took place at the evacuation of Toulon was most horrible; the Royalists, 
men, |romen, and children, flocking down to the harbour, and intreating to be saved from the 
fury of the sanguinary Jacftbins;—Almost every ship was crowded with these victims of 
loyalty. One only disgracdftil exception to thejiumanity, generally displayed by the British 
officers, occurredwhile all the other boats were filled with Royalists, one is* said to have 
been stowed with wine, to the exclusion of the unhappy supplicants. 
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Brissot drew a true picture of France, after the murder of the King: 
he represented, in strong, but just colours, the tyranny exercised by 
the Parisian Commune, by the Jacobin Clubs, and the miscreants 
posted in the galleries of the Convention for the purpose of over-awing 
the deputies, and for destroying the frecdotn of debate. In short, he 
exhibited his country as under the joint dominion of terror and anar¬ 
chy: “.The laws without execution;—the constituted authorities im¬ 
potent and disgraced ;—crimes unpunished ;—-property of every kind 
attacked;—personal safety violated the morals of the people cor¬ 
rupted ;—no constitution ;—no government ;—do justice !” Such was 
that stupendous monument of human wisdom, and of human happi¬ 
ness, which was held up to the admiration and imitation of surrounding 
nations, as it presented itself, four ycar&vsubsequent to its erection, to 
the sight of one of its original founders ! 

Such was the unfortunate:situation of this chief of the Girondists 
at that critical period, that every bold truth which he uttered supplied 
some damning evidence of his own guilt. The artifices which he then 
censured, and the injustice which he then condemned#, were the very 
same to which he and his perfidious associates had .formerly had re¬ 
course for the destruction of the Throne, and the deposition of the 
Monarch. It was not one of the least remarkable of the signal instances 
of retributive justice with which the history ^>f the French Revolution 
abounds, and all of which should be preserved as pregnant with awful 
and salutary l^ss^ns to future generations, that the Brissotins were now 
destined to be fought with thejr own weapons, to be opposedHvith their 
own principles, to be foiled witletheir own arguments, and to be caught 
in their own toils! Cam i life Desmoulins^ tried jacobin, an^al^ffious 
orator at the clubs, was the person to whom the task of answering 
Brissot’s address was entitled.—Nor ccml^J jacobin ingenuity have 
discovered a more fit%gent for the purpose. l4fsmoulins, who had 
been bred to the bar, and educated at. tbecame college with Robe¬ 
spierre, was a hardened traitarjlwho artfully contrived, in his harangues, 
to mingle a small portion of truth wftli an infinite (Seal of falsehood, 
and whom no consideration of consequences could ever Restrain from 
the accomplishment of lijs purposes; who disdained remorse as the. 
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puny offspring of superstition;—who enjoyed anarchy, and delighted 
in blood. His outset in life afforded a strong earnest of his future 
fame,—for the first speech he made at the bar was against his own 
father, whose prophetic spirit foretold he would perish on the scaffold. 
In a sanguinary paper which he conducted, he styled himself the 
Attorney-General of the Lamp*tron ;—and he took a principal part in 
all the bloody scenes of the Revolution. He was first in the interest, 
and probably in the pay, of the Duke of Orleans, who is said, at one 
time, to have promise<J^|iim, as the reward of his zeal, the hand of 
Pamela, who afterwards married Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He was 
courted, too, by La Fayette, at whose house he frequently' visited. He 
was one of those who formed the plan, and regulated the execution, 
of the massacres of September; jn a conversation with Danton, on the 
subject, previous to the time fixed for their perpetration, he observed, 
“ The innocent shall not be confounded with the guilty; all those pri¬ 
soners whom the sections may clain^ shall be,.spared/’ And, after the 
horrid scenewas over, the atrocious assassin remarked, with cold-blooded 
indifference, “ Well, every thing was transacted with all possible order ; 
the people even liberated many aristocrats!”* In short, Desmoulins 
vied with Robespierre himself for pre-eminence of guilt. 

In his attack on the Brissotins, which was first delivered at thelaco- 
bin club, and afterwards printed by their order, and circulated through¬ 
out France, he makes th# following preliminary observation, “ There 
is little candour in asking us for facts to prove a conspiracy. The only 
trace which memory yet preserves of the famous harangues of Brissot 
and Gensonn6, in which they att^pipted^fo prove the existence of the 
Austria# committee, is the principle laid down in them, 4 That, in 

* conspiracies, it is absurd to call for demonstrative facts and judicial 
‘ proofs: that in no time hat&c they ever been bbtaiqed, not even in 
‘ the conspiracies of Catilfhe; for conspiralors <$e not wont to be so 

* unguarded in their conduct; it is sufficient that strong probabilities 
4 exist/ If so, then will I prdve agaig§jt Brissot and Censonnd the 

* ?bis curious COnversttion with Danton ft inserted in the Ilisloire generate et impartiale, 
des erreursy^des fMtes, et^ des crimes commis pendant la Revolution i'r anguine, par Prud~ 
homtne. 
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existence of an Anglo-Prussian committee, by circumstances a hun¬ 
dred times stronger than those by which Brissot and Gensonn6 proved 
the existence of an Austrian committee/’* 

This qrgumentum ad hominem it was not easy for the Girondists to 
refute; but the Jacobins resolved to Employ against them a more 
powerful instrument than the pen.—They justly deemed the poniard 
more secure, and they resolved to destroy, by murder, the opponents 
whom they could not subdue by reason. Ins%/ections were raised to 
alarm the feeble adherents of the opposite faction; the Convention 
itself was insulted and threatened ; and, on thc % 2d of June, when the 
last blow was to be stricken, it was surropnded by a band of five thou¬ 
sand ruffians, inflamed with liquor, and further stimulated by a pecu¬ 
niary reward of one huhdred livres each;—to the clamours of these 
men the Convention yielded the required victims, and hastily passed a 
decree by which all the chief leaders of the Brissotins, to the number 
of twenty-two, besides the commission of twelve (with onlyHwo excep¬ 
tions) the ministers, Clavierc and Le Brun, were put under arrest : 
three of these, however, Ducos, Dussaulx, and Lanthenas, were, 
through the intercession of Marat, erased from the fatal list of pro¬ 
scription. 

No sooner was the Brissotin faction thus crushed by the superior 
power of the Jacobins, than the latter gave full vent to their rage, and 
established, from one end of the country to the other, the inferhal sys¬ 
tem of terror! On the 24th of June, another New Constitution was 
presented to the Convention, jwhich ^was afterwards accepted by the 
people, displaying aboufetjas much wfedpm as marked ^predecessors, 
and destined to subsist forjpbout the sameilength of title.” Every 
refinement of cruelty,ievei^y extreme of vexation, which the ingenuity 

* The History of the Brissotins, &c. p, 4. It Was in Jins tract that Camille Desmoulins 
represented it as the duty of the Convention “ Tjp create the French Republic ; to disor¬ 
ganize Europe; perhaps, to purge it of its tyrants, by the eruption of the volcanic principles 
of Equality;” p. *. and admitted that the Jacobins “ dragged a King of France to the scaf¬ 
fold, because he was a King!” p. 56. And, that “ in the person of Louis X VI. they exe¬ 
cuted all Kings in effigy.” p. 57. « 
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of low minds, harassed by personal fear, and intdUcated with ill-gotten 
power, could devise, were practised upon the unhappy people, who 
were now doomed to be governed by the very dregs of society.— 
Domestic peace was invaded, and domestic comfort destroyed, by 
visits from the innumerable officers of the revolutionary policf, at all 
hours of the day and night; $liilc all confidence was annihilated, and 
universal mistrust prevailed. It seemed the business of legislators to 
invent new crimes for punishment, while they allowed all others to 
escape with impunity. jTo be suspected was to be criminal in the eyes 
of those new philosophers, who, with very few exceptions, suspected, 
and most justly, each, other. Aristocracy was another revolutionary 
crime, amounting to nothing Jess than treason against the sovereignty 
of the people ; and a decent coat, a powdered head, or the use of the ■ 
proscribed terms, Sir and Madam, was deem€d a sufficient proof of its 
existence. 

While a tnore horrible tyranny than had ever yet been witnessed 
since the creation of the world was thus established over the whole 

S'+ 

people of France, by men who had ruined their country, in the name 
of Liberty, it was not to be expected that foreigners would escape the 
general proscription.—Englishmen were marked as particular objects 
of vengeance and oppression. Mr. Pitt Was deemed worthy of pecu¬ 
liar notice.—To him was ascribed every evil which afflicted the coun¬ 
try, and every defeat which-, her armi$s sustained.-—He was boldly 
affirmed to be* the soul of every popular movement and to employ 
more spies than the revenue of England would have jiaid.—It was 
accordingly decreed, by a solemn Resolution of the Convention, adopted 
on the.motior^of Gamier,— tlmtJPitt was an enemy of the human race. 
—The mfciSbers, however, refused to as«ent to Gamier s proposition, 
that every man had a right to assassinate him ;~though they did not 
scruple to denounce the Efiglish government, in the name of outraged 
humanity, to all nations, far its trase, perfidious, and atrocious conduct, 
in subsidizing assassination, poison, conflagration; and all other crimes, 
in order to promote the,, triumph of tyranny, and to annihilate the 
rights of mailer-Certainly Mr. Pitt, by his able exposure of the mis¬ 
chievous tendency of their doctrines, and of the glariug infamy of 

o o 2 
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their conduct, merited their resentment; but, though their praise was 
sufficient to pollute the character of any one on whom it was bestowed, 
their hatred was incapable of conferring either honour or distinction 
on its object. But the ferocious governors of France did not confine 
themselves to vain resolutions and impotent threats.-—In the course of 
the Autumn, laws were made, in virtue' of which every foreigner was 
thrown into prison ; and even the claims of those Englishmen who had 
hastened to regenerated France in search of greater liberty than could 
be found in their native land, and whose congratulations, on thosuccess 
of the rebels and regicides of that country,^had been duly mingled 
with libels on the governors of their own, were peremptorily rejected; 
and they were consigned to the same doom with those whom curiosity, 
business, or economy, had carried thither. 

Early m the Spring, it was found that the ordinary tribunals of jus¬ 
tice, though sufficiently pliant and«complaisant, did not advance with 
rapidity enough to satisfy the ardent thirst for vengeance which the 
new executive government experienced. A new court, therefore, was 
established, which afterwards assumed the apt denomination of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal! Before this seat of iniquity, the unhappy 
Queen of France, who, since the murder of her illustrious consort, had 
dragged on a miserable existence, in the Temple, exposed to every insult, 
and to every privation, which brutal malice could suggest to aggravate 
the severity of her fate, was destined to be brought. In July, by an 
order of the committee of public safety, she was forcibly separated 
from her son, who was consigned to the care of the vilest and most 
desperate of the Jacobins, one Simon, a cobler, who took a savage 
delight in making him dfink spirituous liquors, and uttqj obscene and 
blasphemous expressions. Qn the first of Hugust, this persecuted 
Princess was taken from her bed, at’midnight, and transferred to the 
prison of the Conciergerie , where the jpost desperate villains were con¬ 
fined.—Here she remained, deprived'even of common necessaries, and 
treated worse than the lowest of crimihals, till the fourteenth of Octo¬ 
ber, when she was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Her 
trial, like that of the King, was a mockery of every thing which bore 
the semblance of justicenot even the shadow of a proof was adduced 
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of any one of the charges preferred against heT; every thing that was 
absurd was mixed with every thing that was atrocious;—the very ap¬ 
pearance of law and of decorum was rejected with disdain ;—and the 
illustrious victim, having been exposed, for a certain time, to the irrele¬ 
vant testimony of the witnesses, and to the stupid and captious inter¬ 
rogatories of the judges, was consigned to the hands of the executioner. 
On the sixteenth of October, she was conveyed to the scaffold, in a 
coarse and dirty dress, seated on a tumbril.—She met her fate with 
the spirit and resignation of a Christian ; and had the satisfaction to 
know, before she died, that her character had been completely vindi¬ 
cated from all the foul aspersions which had been cast upon it in the 
early periods of the Revolution ; by the utter inability of her enemies 
to substantiate any one,fact against her, notwithstanding the most dili¬ 
gent inquiry; and although they were in possession of the whole power 
and wealth of the state, to protect and to reward any witness who 
would come forward in support of their allegations. The Duke of 
Orleans was executed soon after.—He was tried oh the sixth of Novem¬ 
ber, and sentenced to die for conspiring against the unity and indivisi¬ 
bility of the Republic; almost the only crime of which he had not 
been guilty. He displayed great resolution in his last moments; but 
the universal execration in which he was hoi den, rendered his execution 
a matter of exultation to every description of men. 

Brissot and his associates had remained, during this time, under 
arrest at their own houses.—Their party was still thought to retain 
sufficient influence to render their execution dangerous ; but the 
Jacobins having, at length, by the complete establishment of the 
system of terror, confirmed their own power on a basis so solid as to 
secure it, in tlieir apprqfiension at least, against any serious attack, they 
resolved to bring their humiliated opponents to a trial. In July, a 
committee was appointed, by the Convention, to draw up the articles 
of impeachment, not the least ehrious of which was that which charged 
them with an attempt to restore that very monarchy which they had, 
systematically, and, alas ! too successfully, laboured to destroy. Even 
the murder of the inhuman incendiary, Marat, (who was stabbed by 
the hand of a ybung enthusiast,* on the thirteenth of July,) was im- 

* Charlotte Cordayc. 
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puted to them. It was not, however, deemed safe to try them till 
the 24th of October, when one-and-twenty of the Girondists; namely, 
Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonn6, Duperret, Carra, Gardien, Valaz6, 
Duprat, Sillery, Fauchet, Ducos, Boyer-Fonfrcde, Lasource, Lesterpt- 
Beauvais, Duchatel, Mainvielle, Lacaze, Lchardi, Boileau, Antiboul, 
and Vig£e, were carried before the new Revolutionary Tribunal. The 
ingenuity of these men easily puzzled the stupid ferocity of their judges; 
and, by their exposure of the folly of many of the charges, and of the 
fallacy of others, by pertinent questions, and apt remarks, thqy pro¬ 
longed the trial, to the great amusement of tire audience, but to the 
great disquietude of the Jacobiqs. The partiality with- which the 
account of the trial was given in a print, supposed to be conducted by 
one of their friends, was made the subject of a formal complaint to 
the Jacobin Club, by Hebert, on the 27th of October; and the mem¬ 
bers decreed ,—for they possessed, or, at least, exercised, a kind co¬ 
ordinate power with the executive councils,—that the reports of the 
judicial proceedings should thenceforth be limited to the Journal de la 
Montague , which was composed by Chabot, the Capuchin; and that 
they should be revised previous to their publication, by some of their own 
body. The length of the trial, when it had lasted five days, exhausted 
the patience of the Jacobins, who openly complained, that the 
Revolutionary Tribunal did not answer the end of its establishment, 
since it proceeded like an ordinary court, and tried conspirators against 
the state, as it tried ordinary criminals.—In order to obtain the imme- 

itt*, i 

diate removal of an evil so glaring in itself, and so hostilo to their views, 
they applied to the Convention, complaining that the tribunal which 
they had created was still subjected to forms dangerous to liberty .—The 
obsequious legislators instantly gratified the wishes of the petitioners, 
and decreed, on the motion of Robespierre, Jthat when a trial had 
lasted three days, the president of the.tribunal should ask the jury if 
they were satisfied, and if they should answer in the affirmative, the 
trial should be at an end ; leaving it, hOtTever, to the jury to declare that 
they were satisfied if they should think proper so to do, at any earlier* 
period of the trial. This decree brought the trial of the Girondists to 
a closethey were all sentenced to death on the 30th of October, 
though many of them were not implicated in the evidence delivered ; 
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—and, notwithstanding their remonstrances on" the iniquity of the 
proceeding, were all executed the following day.—Many other 
members of this party met a similar fate; some perished by their own 
hands; and others wandered about the land, like fugitives and outlaws, 
and either died from want, or fell by the hands of provincial execu¬ 
tioners. — Their great enemy, Camille Desmoulins, did not Jong 
survive them; he fell a victim to the jealous and malignant hatred of 
Robespierre, in the ensuing springand when he was asked his age, 
by the revolutionary judges, the miscreant blasphemously answered— 
“ The age of the Sans-citlotte, Jesus Christ , when he died.”—It was sin¬ 
gular, that the crime Jor which he suffered was the same which had 
been imputed, with equal truth , to his great enemies, the Brissotins— 
an attempt to restore the monarchy! 

Among the founders of the Revolution, who had essentially con¬ 
tributed to the deposition and murder of their Sovereign, and who 
now met the fate which they had, unwittingly, prepared for themselves, 
were the Ministers Le Brun and Clavibe , the former of whom was exe¬ 
cuted without a trial, while the latter anticipated the executioner by 
laying violent hands on himself; Madame Roland , who lived and died a 
philosopher of the new school; and her wretched husband, who survived 
her only to commit suicide; Condorcet , the Solon of the Revolution, 
who died a miserable death, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, in a 
damp dungeon at Bourg; Barnave , w|j<j£ had applauded, with malig¬ 
nant pleasantry, the atrocious murders of Foulon and Berthier, and 
who was now murdered, in his turn, by the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
whose vile president, Dumas, he courageously branded, on his trial, as 
a wicked wretch and an infamous creature; and, lastly, Bailli, the first 
mayor of modern Paris,* who, as Mr. Burke most truly predicted, was 
literally “ trampled under the hoof? 6f a swinish multitude ”* for, on his 
way to the place of execution (on the 23d of November), he w&s sub¬ 
jected to the grossest insults, atftl most brutal outrages, of that very 
mob whose violence he had encouraged, and whose evil passions he 

* Mr. Burke’s sentiments on the conduct of Baiili may be seen in a letter to me, dated 
Beaconsfield, March 7th, 1799, and annexed to the second edition of my Letter to the Earl 
of Lauderdale. 
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had inflamed and flattered—thus paying dearly for his ingratitude to 
his deserted Sovereign, whose favour lie had enjoyed, and whose bounty 
he had experienced. 

Such was the state of affairs on the Continent, and in Great Britain, 
in the Autumn of 1793 a new scene had opened on the political and 
moral world; a new aera had commenced, pregnant with events of the 
first consequence to mankind ; and destined to unfold principles, and 
to exhibit transactions and conduct, at variance with the settled notions 
and established maxims of the best and ablest of our ancestors; and 
subversive of every tenet, and destructive of every institution, which 
the experience of past times, or the wisdom of the present generation, 
had consecrated, strengthened, and confirmed. 
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and the idle—Cautious conduct of the Minister—Convention at Edinburgh—Their views, 
their objects, and proceedings—Adopt French forms—Meeting of Parliament—King’s 
Speech—Address moved by Lord Clilfilrn, and seconded by Sir Peter Burrell—Eloquent 
speech of .Lord Morninglon—Acknowledgment of the French Jacobins, th it. they wen; the 
aggressors, and brought, on the war—Speeches of Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan—They im¬ 
pute the cruelties of the French Government to the despotism of the Monarchy—Falsehood 
of this imputation proved—The attack of foreign powers assigned as a second cause of these 
enormities—The enormities proved to exist before the attack began—Pacific disposition of 
France r merit'd ■—Her aggressive spirit distinctly proved —Mr. Fox abuses the Allies of 
Great Britain—Affirms that Louis the Fourteenth attempted to overthrow the established 
Church of England—This fact denied in his late History of James the Second—Disasters 
of the allies magnified, and their victories depreciated—Speeches of Mr. Dimdas and Mr. 
Windham—Speech of Mr. Pitt; he justifies an interposition in the internal affairs of 
France—Represents tlie destruction of the Jacobin system as accessary for the peace of Eu¬ 
rope—Impracticability of peace with the Revolutionary Government—Instability of that 
Government inferred—Reasons for the invalidity of such inference adduced—Negotia¬ 
tion with France, at this period, shewn to be impracticable—Mr. Fox’s amendment 
rejected by a majority of 218—Address carried—Similar address moved in the House of 
Lords—Debate thereon—Amendment proposed by Lord Guildford—Ridiculous argument 
advanced in support of it—Negatived by ninety-seven votes against twelve—Motion of Lord 
Stanhope for acknowledging the French Republic—He pronounces a panegyric on the 
French Revolution—His ignorance of its history demonstrated—Declares himself a 
Jacobin—Can find no one to second his motion—Legality of the sentences of the 
Scotch Judges on Muir and Palmer, foR|sedition, questioned by Mr. Adam—His motion 
and speech on the subject, in the House of Commons—His general principle contrary to 
general practice—Ilis motion rejected by 120 votes against 01—Mr. Adam’s motion for a 
revisal of the sentence on Muir and Palmer—Opposed by the Lord Advocate—Answered 
by Mr. Pitt—Rejected by the House—Third motion of Mr. Adam on the defects in the 
Scottish Laws—Negatived by the House—Discussion of the same questions in the House 
of Lords—Subsidiary Treaty with the King of Sardinia—Censured by the Opposition— 
Maiden Speech of Mr. Canning—His liberal notions of national policy—His masterly 
character of the French Government—The treaty sanctioned by the House—The Oppo- 
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sition complain of the increase of flic army—That measure defended by Mr. Pitt—Mr. 
Pitt opens the budget—Taxes upon gloves and upon births and burials repealed—New 
duty on spirits, bricks, tiles, glass, paper, and on the indentures and admission of Attornies 
—Bill to prohibit the remittance of money to France—King’s message to Parliament on the 
landing of the Hessian Troops—Mr. Grey’s motion on the subject—Folly of discussing ab¬ 
stract principles—Motion negatived—King’s message on the increase of the army—Legality 
of voluntary contributions for the defence of the country—Denied by Mr. Sheridan—De¬ 
bates on the question—Argumenls of Mr. Sheridan confuted by Mr. Pitt—Opposition 
accused by their late leaders of favouring the views of the enemy—Splenetic invectives of 
Mr. Sheridan—Discussion renewed by Mr. Francis—Mr. Pitt’s speech on the question—He 
defends voluntary contributions on the grounds oflaw, of precedent, and of policy—Taxes 
the Opposition with an invasion of the Rights of the Subject—Bill for carrying the 
measure into effect passes without a division—Motion of Mr. Harrison for the abolition of 
certain places and pensions, and for imposing a tax upon others—Injustice of such a pro¬ 
posal, and absurdity of the reasoning used in support of it-—Proofs of the economical 
arrangements adopted by Mr. Pitt produced by Mr. Rose—Mr. Fox supports the motion, 
but opposes the proposal for taxing sinecure places—Mr. Pitt’s reply—Motion rejected by 
117 against 50—Bill for enabling the King to employ the French Emigrants—Opposed by 
Mr. Sheridan, who deprecates a system of retaliation—Justice and necessity of such system 
maintained—Mr. Whitbicnd objects to the employment of Roman Catholics who have 
taken no 'Test —Mi. Fox’* speech—lie prefers the Revolutionary Government of France to 
the Ancient Monarchy—Denies the right of interference which lie had formerly maintained, 
and condemns the system of retaliation—Tendency of his speech considered—His insin¬ 
cerity proved—'lie is answered by Mr. Burke and Mr. Durnlas—Mr. Burke defends the 
Lex Tnlioms —Bill passed—Marquis of Lansdownc’s motion on the subject of peace— 
Rejected on a division by 103 against 13—Similar motion by Mr. Whitbread—Opposed by 
Mr. Pitt—Negatived by 138 to ‘26—Another motion in the House of Lords on the same 
subject—Rejected by 96 to 9—General Fitzpatrick’s motion in favour of La Fayette—Op¬ 
posed by Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Pitt—Rejected by the House—Major Mait¬ 
land proposes an inquiry into the causes of the disasters at Dunkirk and at Toulon— 
Explanations of Ministers on the subject—Expedition to Dunkirk censured—Motion for an 
inquiry negatived—Subsidiary Treaty with Prussia discussed in both Houses—Extraordi¬ 
nary motion of Earl Stanhope—His horrible perversion of Scripture to prove Kings a 
curse upon maukind—The Lord Chanoellor refuses to read the preamble of bis resolution— 
Observations on the object 'and nature of the freedom of Debate, and on Parliamentary 
Libels—Lord Grenville moves to expunge Earl Stanhope’s resolution from the Journals of 
the House—Voted unanimously—Lord Laudjjjxjale’s motion on the subject—Resisted by a 
motion for adjournment. 

[17.94.] The zeal, activity, and perseverance, displayed by the Joyal 
associations, had silenced, for a while, the voice of disaffection, and had 
stilled the clamours of revplt. But where Jacobinism has taken deep 
root in the mind, it is not easily eradicated ; and, though fear or policy 
may conceal the latent principle from general observation, or prevent 
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any immediate attempt to bring it into action, it will still continue to 
operate, in secret, and will, sooner or later, burst forth into an open ma¬ 
nifestation of all its malignant and destructive qualities.—The British 
Jacobins, on the first successful exposure of their flagitious designs, had, 
probably by the advice either of their avowed leaders, or of those private 
friends, who, while they occasionally censured their violent proceeding, 
spared no pains to promote the success of their cause, assumed an 
hypocritical tone of moderation which their hearts disavowed, and 
sought to shelter themselves under a professed limitation of their object 
to plans of constitutional reform, totally foreign from their views. 

But men, who #ere adverse to every principle of subordination, 
and impatient of control, were ill calculated to submit, for any length 
of time, either to the restraints of prudence, or to the shackles of hypo¬ 
crisy. Their audacity seems, indeed, to have increased with the triumphs 
of the parent Jacobins of France, and every additional act of atrocity 
committed by the predominating faction in that wretched country 
gave, to their servile imitators in England, a fresh ground of confidence, 
and a new stimulus to exertion. The London Corresponding Society, 
which may be considered as the grand revolutionary planet of Great 
Britain, and the minor clubs, which may be regarded as its satellites, 
renewed their mischievous activity, and pursued their destructive 
course, without opposition, as without disguise. For some months, 
delegates had been openly employed, as missionaries, to circulate their 
pernicious principles throughout the Provinces, and to augment the 
number of their adherents. Delusive and visionary as their theories 
were, and easy as it was, to a cultivated and well-informed mind, to 
detect their fallacy, and to overthrow their sandy foundation, they 
contained certain abstract propositions, wonderfully alluring to the 
poor, the profligate, and the id% who required no great eloquence to 
persuade them, that riches and power were the common property of 
every individual of the community, and that no man had a right to be 
richer or greater than nis neighbour. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
these emissaries of Jacobinism, who were, generally, men of active 
dispositions, and sanguine minds, should make numerous converts to 

p p 2 
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their sect, or that the flame of discord, which had been smothered for 
a time, should break out with added violence. 

Government, meanwhile, though apparently passive, was by no 
means inattentive to the rapid progress of disaffection. The Minister 
knew, that, by preferring judicial charges against the agents of sedition, 
without the ability to substantiate them by legal proof, he would only 
afford an opportunity to his political opponents to renew their invec¬ 
tives, and impart, to the disaffected, fresh confidence and courage. lie 
wisely, therefore, resolved to let them proceed until they should supply 
such evidence as would convince the country, and satisfy a jury, of 
their izuilt. 

In Edinburgh, the seditious had proceeded to reduce their principles 
to practice, and had actually, in October 1793, holdcn that kind of con- 
veufr'oKwhich the President of the French Convention had so fondly anti¬ 
cipated in his answer to one of the English addresses. This meeting was 
attended by delegates from the London Corresponding Society,and from 
other societies of the same description in different parts of England and 
Ireland. The London Corresponding Society, acting with considerable 
prudence, restricted its delegates to its original avowed object—^the 
obtaining, by lawful means, universal suffrage and annual Parliaments; 
but, that they might not be too much fettered ‘in their operations, they 
instructed them, at the same time, to enforce the duty of the people to 
resist any act of the Legislature repugnant to the original principles of 
the Constitution, as every attempt would be to prohibit associations for 
the purpose of reform. The Edinburgh Convention adopted all the 
forms, names, and proceedings, of the French Jacobin Clubs, with such 
difference and omissions only as their peculiar circumstances rendered 
necessary. The members hailed eaq^pther by the Republican deno¬ 
mination of citizen; they divided themselves into sections, appointed 
committees of organization, of instruction, of finance, of secrecy, and of 
emergency; called their meetings sittings ; gran -;d honours of sittings, 
and dated their proceedings in the first year of the British Convention , 
one and indivisible. —They, at first, assumed the distinctive appellation 
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of the General Convention of the Friends of the People ; but they after¬ 
wards took the name of the British Convention of the Delegates of the 
People, associated to obtain universal suffrage and ai0t/ual Parliaments.* 
They adopted means for assembling the delegates, at any time, when 
it should be deemed necessary, in consequence of any measures of 
precaution or coercion which the government might adopt, for the 
Societies to act, and they were fully prepared to carry their doctrine 
of resistance into effect. 

n. 
f ’ 

When they were thus emboldened, by their increased numbers, 
openly to avow'tlicir designs, the government thought it time to inter¬ 
rupt their proceedings. On the fifth and sixth of December, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh repaired to two of their places of meeting, 
where they seized the papers, and took the secretary, and some of the 
leading members, into custody. Three of these were afterwards brought 
to trial, William Skirving, the secretary, and two of the delegates from 
the London Corresponding Society, Maurice -jVlargarot and Joseph 
Gerald, before the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland, and being all 
found guilty, they were sentenced to be transported for fourteen 
years.-f- 

* 5 /. 

Such was the state of the public mind when Parliament met, on the 
21st of January, for th&dispatch of business ; and never did they meet 
at a more interesting period; at a time when more subjects of great 
importance pressed upon their attention, and called for their most 
serious deliberation, and their most solemn 'discussion; or at a time 
when every motive of public virtue, of genuine patriotism, more im¬ 
peratively required an union of sentiment andfpf effort, and the sacri¬ 
fice of every private, every party, feeling to the protection of that 
venerable fabric of the constitution which was now threatened with 
destruction, by the inveterate malignity of foreign fofts, and by the 


* The Trial of William Skirving , Secretary to the British Convention, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, for Sedition. 

t Skirving was tried on the 6th of January f Margarot on the 13th and I4th of the same 
month ; and Gerald on the 10th, 13th, and 14tb, of March, 1794. 
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unnatural treachery of domestic traitors. Most justly did the King 
remind them, in his speech, that we were engaged in a contest, on the 
issue of which depended the maintenance of our constitt$ion, our laws, 
and our religion~and the security of all. His Majesty briefly reca¬ 
pitulated the advantages obtained by the allies, in, the last campaign, 
which had, notwithstanding the recent successes of the enemy, proved 
highly beneficial to the common cause. Our enemies, it was observed, 
had derived the means of temporary exertion from a system which had 
enabled them to dispose, arbitrarily, of the lives and property of a 
numerous people, and which openly violated every restraint of justice, 
humanity, and religion; but those efforts, productive <its they necessa¬ 
rily had been, of internal discontent and confusion,sin France, had also 
tended rapidly to exhaust the natural and real strength of that coun¬ 
try. The King expressed his regret at the necessary continuance of 
the war, but remarked, that he should ill-consult the essential interests 
of his people, if he were desirous of peace on any grounds but such 
as might provide for the independence and security of Europe; the 
attainment of which ends was still obstructed by the prevalence of a- 
system in France, equally incompatible with the happiness of that 
country, and with the tranquillity of all other nations. An attack had 
been made upon us, and our allies, founded oft principles which teamed 
to destroy all property, to subvert the laws and religion of every civi¬ 
lized nation, and to introduce, universally, tl^t wild and destructive 
system of rapine, anarchy, and impiety, the effects of which, as they 
had already been manifested in France, furnished a dreadful, but use¬ 
ful, lesson to the presenj fige and to posterity. It only remained for 
us, then, to persevere iq$$ur united exertions; their discontinuance or 
relaxation could hardly, gfocure even a short interval of delusive repose, 
and could never terminate in security or peace. Impressed, as we 
were, with the necessity of defending aj| that was most dear to us, and 
relying, as we might with confidence, on the valour and resources of 
the nation, on the combined efforts of $ large a part of Europe, and, 
above all, on the incontestible justice of our cause, we were called 
upon to render our conduct a contrast to that of our enemies, and, by 
cultivating and practising tife principles of humanity and the duties 
of religion, to endeavour to merit the continuance of the Divine favour 
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and protection, which had been so eminently experienced in these 
kingdoms. 

A long debate ensued on the motion for the usual address, which 
was made by Lord Cliffden, and seconded by Sir Peter Burrell. The 
justice and policy of the war were enforced on the one hand and 
denied on the other; and the French found in the British Senate more 
able, if not more zealous, advocates than their own Convention could 
supply. The defence of Ministers was undertaken by Lord Morning- 
ton, in a speech of considerable length, of the merits of which no brief 
analysis could tjonvey a competent idea; it was delivered with great 
and impressive eloquence; but the beauty of the composition consti¬ 
tuted the least part of its excellence,—for it was fdled with the most 
accurate and interesting detail of facts, the luminous arrangement, 
happy adaptation, and irresistible strength, of which were admirably 
calculated to convey the clearest and fullest information, and to carry 
conviction to every mind that was open to receive it. Happily for 
the cause of truth, the contentions, which had already arisen between 
the rival chiefs of the French Revolution, had, by producing reciprocal 
criminations, supplied the strongest and least suspicious proofs of the 
injustice and iniquity of them all; and of the necessity to which their 
enemies had been driven, by their conduct,' to take up arms in their 
own defence.—Of thes#prqofs Lord Mornington made the best possi¬ 
ble use.—He exhibited Robespierre and Brissot to the House in the 
act of accusing each other, for having produced the war both against 
the powers of the Continent and against Engjftad.* He shewed, from 

* One of tlic principal charges against Brissot, on his tHgl^was " the proposal from the 
Diplomatic Committee, by the organ of Brissot, to declare m fr abruptly against England, 
war against Holland, war against all the Powers which had not yet declared themselves.” 
During his trial, it was remarked by Chajynette, in the Jacobin Club, which was the real seat 
of government at this time, “ Every patriot has a right to accuse, in this place, the man 
who voted the war; and the blood whph has been shed in the Republic, and without the 
Republic, in consequence of it, shall be their proofs and their reasons.” Robespierre, too, in 
his report, on the 17th of November, 1793, says, “ With what base hypocrisy the traitors 
insisted on certain pretended,insults offered to our ambassador!” Brissot, on the other hand, 
retorted on his rivals, “ Who,” says he, “ has been nK author of this war? The anarchists 
only, and yet they make it a crime in us.” *' 
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their acknowledgments, that the war was forced upon us, and that, 
therefore, it was as unavoidable as it was just.—He proved, from the 
speeches of the leading members of the Executive Government, the 
malignant hatred entertained, and cherished with incredible pains, 
against this country, and the fixed determination to exert every effort 
to subvert her constitution, and to achieve her ruin.* He drew a 
correct and striking picture of the actual state of France, enduring all 
the complicated miseries which were the natural offsprings of the prin¬ 
ciples which gave them birth.—lie insisted on the incompatibility of 
those principles, when applied, as they were, to practical purposes, 
with the peace, happiness, or security, of other states.^: And his Lord- 
ship deduced from these facts, and from these observations, the wis¬ 
dom and the necessity of continuing the war with all possible vigour 
and exertion, as the only means of reducing the gigantic power of 
revolutionary France, and of ensuring a safe and honourable peace. 

His Lordship was answered by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox, who 
admitted his facts, but disputed his conclusions.—These|singular poli¬ 
ticians, instead of tracing the effects of the French Revolution to their 
obvious causes, could descry, in the atrocious acts of its founders, 
nothing but the consequence of a long established despotism, which 
had so far degraded and debased human nature as to rentier it unfit 
for the exercise of its rights when they were ^covered ; and, in their 
opinion, the only lesson which they ought to teach, was a ten-fold horror 
of that system which, in its ruin, as well as in its existence, was the 

'it:' 

* On the 16th of October, 170S, when Saint Just proposed a decree for apprehending all 
the English llten in France, and/or confiscating their property, lie eoncluded his report with 
tliis declaration, “ \V e will gate our friendly assistance to the people of England, in order to 
enable them to rid themselves of Kings.” On the Evacuation of Toulon, Barrcrc exclaimed, 
“ The day is not distant when the people of England shall recollect that they were once 
republicans, and that it was an usurpation which reduced them again to the calamitous condi¬ 
tion of subjects living under a Monarchy.” And on the 21st of September, 1793, on pro¬ 
posing the means of destroying the commerce and naval power of 0'reat Britain, he observed, 
“ Carthage was the torment ot Italy, Carthage was destroyed by Rome; London is the* tor- 
ment of Europe ; London is an ulcer which wastes the strength of the Continent; London is 
a political excrescence which liberty is bound to destroy; may England be ruined! May 
England be annihilated! Such ought to be the concluding article of every revolutionary 
decree of the National Convention of France.” 
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curse of mankind. If there were any truth in the novel principle here 
laid down, it would apply generally to all nations in which a despotic 
government had* been changed, by a revolution, for a free constitution; 
in all such cases, the same, or similar acts of atrocity, the destruction 
of property, the murder of the rich, the annihilation of religious wor¬ 
ship, and the most boundless tyranny and insatiate cruelty, in the new 
governors, would be witnessed: but the reverse of this is proved by 
history to have been the fact. Did such effects follow the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Dutch from the iron yoke of Philip*'bf Spain ? No, though 
the despotic government of Philip differed as much from the mild 
sway of Louis Xvl v as the reign of Tiberius did from that of Titus ; 
the Dutch Revolution produced no such consequences as flowed from 
the Revolution in France. The Swiss, too, wire ' they shook otf the 
despotic authority of Austria, disgraced not their country by acts of 
impiety, cruelty, and injustice. Rut neither the Dutch nor the Swiss, 
nor any other nation, whose exploits arc recorded in history, promul¬ 
gated such wild and visionary theories, adopted such loose and de¬ 
structive principles, as the French, and, therefore , and not in conse¬ 
quence of the pre-existing form of government, was the territory of 
France polluted with the blood of its inhabitants, and its sanguinary 
rulers degraded by acts which have no parallel in history. 

But, as if conscious that the cause which they had thus assigned, for 
these enormities, was not adequate to the imputed effect, these parti¬ 
sans thought proper to invent another operative cause of all this mis¬ 
chief; in the attack of the surrounding States, which, according to 
them, had goaded on a people, suddenly possessed of power, which 
they had not learnt to manage, into a state of fury *and desperation.— 
But, it must be remembered, that the surrounding States were not the 
assailants, and the state of fury Sad existed before the state of war.— 
The ferocious spirit, which the*principles of the Revolution were so 
well calculate^! to engender and to cherish, had manifested itself in 
acts of atrocious cruelty, and of treasonable outrage, previous to the 
declaration of war agalftst Austria.—Antecedent to that period, they 
had perpetrated the cold-blooded assassination of Foulon and Berthier; 

VOL. II. Q Q 
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had degraded their nature by the public exhibition of the heart of the 
murdered De Launay, in the streets of the capital,—4>y their trea¬ 
sonable and sanguinary attack on the Royal Palace'at Versailles,— 
by the cannibal procession which ensued,—and by numberless other 
acts of fury and of blood. 

Pursuing the same line of argument, they had the presumption to 
assert, in direct contradiction to the most notorious facts, that there 
was not a party in France that was not inclined to avoid a rupture 
with Great Britain !—They accused Lord Morningto^of endeavouring 
to prove that France was the aggressor, rather by words than by 
actions; though his Lordship had not made a single assertion, without 
adducing the most |F sitivc and satisfactory proofs in support of it.— 
They next laboured to fix the charge of aggression upon their own 
country. The hostile disposition of Great Britain, they insisted, was 
displayed in the countenance given to the treaty of Pilnitz; (to which, 
it has been already shewn, our Ministers gave no countenance nor 
encouragement whatever;)—in withdrawing our Minister from Paris, 
(who was accredited only to the King of France, and who could not 
have remained there, after his deposition and imprisonment, without 
affording the sanction of his Sovereign to the rebellious and treasonable 
acts which had reduced the unhappy Louis^ to that state;)—in the 
seizure of French property in neutral vessels; (that is, of property 
acquired in this country, in direct violation of an existing law;)—in the 
banishment of French subjects; (by an alien act, which is a domestic 
regulation, that every independent nation has an undoubted right to 
adopt, withbut accounting for its conduct, or affording any ground of 
offence, to any other power, and which Revolutionary France herself 
had adopted, without drawing forth any complaint from this country;) 
—in the violation of the commerciar treaty; (which, it has been de¬ 
monstrated, the French had themsdfves previously violated;)—and 
lastly, in dismissing the French Ambassador; (whose letters of recal 
had been issued by the French Executive Council, before he received 
orders, from the British' Ministers, to quit this country!).—On fc this sandy 
basis, which had nothing to support it but their own groundless asser- 
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tions, they drew the conclusion, that the war was a war of choice on 
the part of Gneat Britain, and that it was a meanness in the Minister 
to call it a defensive war! 

Mr. Fox seized the opportunity for abusing our allies, by observing, 
that if hatred of vice was a just ground of war (which no man had 
been so senseless as to suppose) we should not be at peace with any 
of them. He affirmed, that peace with the French regicides would be 
as secure as any which we had concluded with France at any other 
time. Was not Louis the XIVth, he asked, the declared enemy of 
our Revolution ?— Did he not attempt , by force and artifice , to overthrow 
our establishment in church and state ! * 

The House was told that the armies of Austria and Prussia had 
shamefully fled before untrained recruits, and unpractised generals.—In 
short, no argument, and no assertion, were omitted, which could tend 
to degrade our allies, and to inspirit our enemies. Every check, which 
the former had sustained, was magnified, and every victory, which the 
latter had lost, was depreciated.—And the forced acquiescence of the 
French, in the tyranny of their government, was urged as a proof of 
the power and popularity of their rulers!—The leading members of 
the Opposition having, for some time, supported the administration, 
Mr. Sheridan made them the objects of his sarcastic remarks, which 
savoured more of envy and disappointment than oGreason or of wit.— 
Mr. Fox moved, by way of amendment to the address, “ to recommend 
to his Majesty to treat, as speedily as possible, for a peace with 
France, upon safe and advantageous terms, without any reference to 
the nature or form of the government that might exist in that country.” 

Mr. Pundas, and Mr. Windham, most ably combated the argu¬ 
ments of Mr. Fox. They admitted, that the mere abhorrence of 
crimes was rijji just cause of war, except those crimes bore directly 
upon«6ur own safety ;—but it was to this poirlt, that all the reasoning, 

* If I mistake not, Mr. Fox, in his History of the early part of James the Second, ex¬ 
pressly denies, that the overthrow of our Established Church and the restoration of Popery, 
constituted any part of the designs of that Monarch, and of Louis the XIVth. 

Q Q 2 
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deduced from the character of the Jacobin government, immediately 
applied.—Mr. Windham commented, with equal soliditegnd acuteness, 
on the inconsistency of ascribing to the war the opflfc^ite effects of 
uniting the discordant parties of France in the common cause, and of 
goading them on to the commission of those savage cruelties of which 
they were guilty towards each other. 

Mr. Pitt argued on the same side, and cleared the grounds of the war, 
and the conduct of Ministers, from the obscurity in which the Oppo¬ 
sition had ingeniously endeavoured to involve theni. ^Jle then took a 
brief view of the different debates on the subject of war, and re-stated his 
own opinion of the propriety, of an interference in the internal govern¬ 
ment of France, as a means, not only of annoying the enemy, but of 
securing those desirable ends—a safe and permanent peace; and an 
indemnity for the expences of the war. Not that he had absolutely 
insisted upon an entire subversion of that government; he had always, 
on the contrary, asserted, that if a peace could be made upon terms 
of security to this country, no consideration of the detestable charac¬ 
ters of the ruling men in France, or of the crimes and horrors with 
which they were sullied ought to influence this country to reject such 
terms. 

I- _ 

It was laid down as a maxim, tfiat, if a foreign country, divided into 
two parties,discovered hostile intentions towards another nation, it would 
be perfectly justifiable in that nation to endeavour to oppose those 
parties to each other; and, more especially, if the continuance of a 
system were the ground of that enmity, an interference, for the purpose 
of destroying that system, was perfectly fair. This principle, indeed, 
has been specifically maintained by Vattel, one of th&most intelligent 
writers on the law of nations, and was expressly^dmitted by Mr. Fox, 
when acted upon, during the dissentions which subsisted between the 
Democratic and Stadtholderian parties, in Holland. Sincelfjie preceding 
year, it was remarked by Mr. Pitt, a new scene had presented i&elf in 
France, more eventful and Extraordinary even thlm those which had been 
previously exhibited. However the horrors and crimes which had taken 
place, in former periods of the Revolution, might have exceeded all 
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expectation, and transcended even the utmost stretch of imagination, 
they now aprpajfed only to have paved the way for fresh horrors, and 
accumulated crimes, beyond whatever fancy could have feigned, or 
fear conceived. Things had now come to such a crisis, that he had no 
difficulty to declare, that, while that system continued, peace was less 
desirable to him than war, under any circumstances of disaster which he 
could possibly imagine. Not that he would contend, that the mere ab¬ 
horrence of crimes, that the mere detestation of character, could con¬ 
stitute any valid reason for engaging in a war, except, as had been 
tridy observed by, Mr. Windham, they directly bore upon our own 
safety ; but, in the present instance, the reasoning of his noble friend 
(Lord Mornington) directly applied. That reasoning had gone—first, 
to shew the horror and enormity of the system which now prevailed in 
France: secondly, the danger of the extension of that system, if not 
speedily and effectually resisted : thirdly, the measures which were em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of extending that system : fourthly, the prospect 
of success, which we derived from the very nature of those measures, 
in our attempts to check the progress of the system : and, fifthly, that 
the success of those attempts depended upon the vigorous continuance 
of our warlike efforts, and that the circumstances of the case were such 
as, in the present moment, entirely precluded all negotiation. Mr. Pitt 
defended Lord Mornington’s speech from the attacks of those who had 
called it declamatory ; upon what principle, he knew not, except that 
every effort of eloquence, in which the most forcible reasoning was 
adorned, and supported, by all the powers^of language, was to be 
branded as mere declamation. The proposition which he had brought 
forward had been argued not in a vague and general way, but on the 
strong ground of undeniable facts. 

t 

The history of the filers of France had been taken from their own 
mouths, from records written under their inspection, and from decrees 
sanctioned lj§f their authority.—From the nature of their government, 
there^ould be no dependence on the characters of whom it was com¬ 
posed. # Tjhe shifting qjPljpersons took placeiike the shifting of scenes 
on the stag#; but the change of persons produced no alteration in the 
conduct of the drama; the principles and proceedings of which still 
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continued the same, or were distinguished in their progress only by 
increasing gradations of enormity. On the 21st of May, a new go¬ 
vernment, more dreadful in its character, and more fatftl*m its effects, 
than any which had preceded it, had been established,—this was the 
Revolutionary Government. 

Lord Mornington, Mr. Pitt said, had begun his speech, by stating, 
that one of the leading features of this government was the abolition 
of religion. It would scarcely be maintained that 3 uch a step dould 
tend only to affect opinions, and have no influence upon the conduct 
of a nation. The extinction of religious sentiment was only intended 
to pave the way for the introduction of fresh crimes, and entirely to 
break asunder those bonds of society which had already been loosened. 
It was intended only to familiarize the mind with guilt, and, by removing 
the obstacle of fear, to relieve it "froin the restraints of conscience.— 
Infidelity, as his noble friend had remarked, was only meant to go hand 
in hand with insurrection.—A second measure of the Revolutionary 
Government Was the destruction of property, a precedent which tended 
to destroy all ideas of justice, not less than the former precedent tended 
to extinguish all sentiments of piety. Not less detestable was their 
conduct in their mode of inflicting punishments,—a mode which took 
away from the accused all privilege of defence, and from their trials 
even the appearance of legal forms.—And all these crimes they had 
managed to convert into sources of revenue. From the pillage of the 
churches—from the destritetion of property—from the confiscation of 
the effects of persons condemned, they derived the means for conducting 
their military operations. They pushed every resource to its utmost 
extent. From these circumstances Mr. Pitt inferred the speedy de¬ 
struction of the Revolutionary system, which had sent as many persons 
to the prison or to the scaffold as it had sent reefuits to the field. 

In answer to the remarks on the distinction which tln^French had 
acquired in the field, (where, however, they had frequently befrayed 
the most disgraceful cowardice, and had scardfe^, in a single iq^tance, 
obtained a victory, without a vast superiority of number^ while they 
Wad been often defeated by a greatly-inferior force,) it was observed. 
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by Mr. Pitt, that their efforts were merely the result of a system of 
restraint and oppression, the most terrible and gigantic that had, per¬ 
haps, ever existed.—They were compelled into the field by the terror 
of the Guillotine ,—they were supported in it only by those resources 
which their desperate situation afforded ; and, in these circumstances, 
what could be the dcpendance on the steadiness of their operations, or 
what rational prospect could there be of the permanence of their exer¬ 
tions ?—On that ground, it was contended that the more monstrous and 
terrible the system had become, the greater was the probability that it 
would be speedily overthrown. From the nature of the mind of man, 
and the necessary progress of human affairs, the impossibility was 
inferred that such a system could be of long duration ; and surely no 
event could be looked for more desirable than the destruction of a 
system which existed to the misery of France, and to the terror of 
Europe. * , ; 

Mr. Pitt here reasoned on the ground of experience, and on the 
nature of the human mind, which, in the ordinary affairs of indivi¬ 
duals, or of nations, supply the best criterion by which to form a judg¬ 
ment of future events. But the French Revolution, as it was founded 
on new and visionary principles, and was brought about by means 
unparalleled in the annals of civilized states, so was it destined to 
baffle the efforts of reason, and the deductions of experience, when 
applied to ascertain the course which it would describe, in its destruc¬ 
tive progress, to define its limits, or to markets end. Certainly there 
was much of solidity in this argument, considered abstractedly; and, 
if applied to any other people than the French, and to any other event 
than their Revolution, the result would, most probably, have sanc¬ 
tioned the conclusions of the speaker. But the system of terror, now 
established in France," presented a new subject for contemplation to 
the statesman.—In vain would he search history for an example to 
direct his jq^gment, or to assist his opinion, respecting it;—exercising 
the most absolute controul over the body, it expelled every passion, 
every sentiment, and efi&y feeling, from the mind, but fear;—its ope¬ 
ration was, tt once, most irregular and most terrible; and its conse¬ 
quences, it was as difficult to anticipate as it was to avert. 
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As to the question, whether he was ever to make peace with the 
Jacobins, Mr. Pitt said it was difficult to answer, nor could it be either 
prudent or rational in him to give it any specific answer at that mo¬ 
ment. It was a question, the solution of which must depend upon a 
combination of events. As circumstances varied, a different line of 
conduct must, of necessity, be pursued; and it would be very unwise 
to bind up his discretion, to act with regard to those contingencies 
which might arise, by pledging himself at present to the adoption of 
any one set of measures. Under the actual circumstances of the 
times, he had no hesitation to declare, that he would, rather choose to 
persevere in the war, even amidst the worst disasters, and should deem 
such conduct much more safe and honourable, than to conclude a 
peace with the ruling powers in France, while acting on their present 
system. lie went still further, and declared, in the most unequivocal 
manner, that tlie moment would never come when he should not think 
any alternative preferable to that of making peace with France under 
such circumstances. The motion of Mr. Fox was certainly couched 
in very general terms, and such as might comprehend every thing 
for which Mr. Pitt had contended. It recommended to his Majesty 
to conclude a peace whenever it could be done upon safe and advan¬ 
tageous terms, without any reference to the nature and form of 
government which migl% exist in France. Mr. Pitt was also of opi- 
nion, that a safe and advantageous peace ought to be concluded, but 
that the security and benefits of that peace must depend upon the esta¬ 
blishment of a government essentially different from the present. But 
though the motion was calculated to attain no precise object, it was 
nevertheless capable of doing much mischief. It meant and said, that 
the House of Commons entertained sentiments different from those 
expressed in his Majesty’s speech. It held out to our allies that they 
were no longer to consider us as eager to support their cause, or as 
acting upon the principles upon which we embarked along with them; 
while it must impart encouragement and confidence to our enemies. 

Adverting to Mr. Fox’s assertion, that a tre^ with Rdbespierre and 
his associates would afford as much security t6r the continuance of 
peace, as had been derived from the treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht; 
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and that as much dependence might be placed in the good faith of the 
Revolutionary government as on that of Louis XIV, Mr. Pitt expressly 
denied it.—He “affirmed, that had that King even succeeded in his 
ambitious projects to their full extent, what would then have been suf¬ 
fered might have been considered as a deliverance, compared with the 
necessary consequences of the succesIPof the Revolutionary system. 
All the splendour of his court, all the abilities of his generals, the dis¬ 
cipline of his armies, and all the great exertions which he was enabled 
to make, proceeded from a high sentiment of honour. The exercise 
of that power wlpch he possessed, however directed to the purposes of 
his ambition, was regulated by certain principles, and limited within 
certain boutifls.—No such principles actuated,—no such bounds re¬ 
stricted, the conduct of the French rulers of the present day. They 
had contrived to banish all restraints, and, with an ambition more insa¬ 
tiable, they had, at their disposal, *ueans of destruction much more 
formidable than that monarch ever possessed in the plenitude of his 
power. 

It was declared by Mr. Pitt, that he by no means attached the same 
degree of importance to the restoration of monarchy in France, as to 
the destruction of the Jacobin system. Fie attached importance to 
the former, from an opinion that, in the ipresqpt state of France, some 
settled form of government should tale place, in which the greater part 
of the people might be disposed to concur. The ancient government 
he considered as affording the best material^ upon which they could 
work, in introducing any change into the fabric of their constitution. 
Besides, as he had thought it incumbent upon him, in any proposed 
interference with the internal affairs of that country, to consult chiefly 
the happiness of, the people, monarchy appeared to him the best cal¬ 
culated to promote their true interests. In another respect, he had 
been misrepresented, in having imputed to him the statement that the 
restitution of monarchy was an eveut which must necessarily be pre¬ 
ceded by th*e conquest of France. He considered monarchy only as 
the standard «nder wh^ the people of France might be united, the 
more especially as it that form of government which Lord Mor- 
nington had proved to be mostjagreeable to the wishes of two-thirda of 
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the inhabitants.—But it had been said, that even the re-establishment 
of royalty would afford us no additional security for the permanence 
of peace, and that the French would still be equally formidable to this 
country. It was, however, a wild and extravagant assertion that the 
monarchy of France, stripped, as it would be then, of much of its 
power, and diminished in its revenues, would be as formidable as a 
system which had proved itself to be more dangerous than monarchy 
ever had been in the fulness of its power, and in the height of its 
greatness. 

Towards the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Pitt pressed upon the 
attention of the House one part of Lord Mornington's argument, rela¬ 
ting to a point which, in his opinion, precluded the possibility of treating 
with France for a peace at that moment. A decree had been passed by 
the Convention, by which every; one was forbidden to treat with any 
enemy while they remained in the territories of the Republic; and on 
the 11th of April it was again decreed, that those persons should be 
punished with death who should propose to treat with any power, which 
should not have previously acknowledged the independence of the 
French nation, and the unity and indivisibility of the Republic, founded 
upon liberty and equality. 

Thus, by any proposal to treat, the nation would not only incur the 
disgrace of the most abject humiliation, but absolutely put itself at 
the mercy of the enemy, and subject itself to the necessity of receiving 
any terms which they might be disposed to dictate. Were we then to 
withdraw our armies, to deprive ourselves of the co-operation of our 
allies, to forego all our acquisitions, to give up Conde, Quesnoy, Valen¬ 
ciennes, Tobago, Fort Louis, and all the factories in the East? Were 
we to abandon all these acquisitions, the rewards of our past labours, 
and the pledges of our future success ? Should we cousent to do all 
this, should we even hasten to send an ambassador to treat with the 
Convention, (and Mr. Fox had, on a former occasion, volunteered him¬ 
self for that service,) we must not only acknowledge the unity and indi¬ 
visibility of the French Republic, but must do so in the way prescribed 
by themselves. We must acknowledge it as founded on liberty and 
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equality;—we must subscribe to the whole of their code,—and, by 
that act, sanction the deposition of their Sovereign and the annihilation 
of their legislature. It might be said, that they would not insist upon 
all this to its full extent; but Mr. Pitt professed to have but little con¬ 
fidence in them, when he compared their past declarations with their 
conduct. To whatever pitch of extravagance they might have reached 
in what they had said, they had always outstripped it by what they 
had done. The absurdity of their expressions had, in every instance, 
been surpassed by the violence of their actions; nor could any hopes 
of more moderation be derived from any change of parties. In all 
the Revolutions which had hitherto taken place, the first recommenda¬ 
tion to favour had been hostility to England. The most violent party 
had invariably predominated. The leading feature in their present cha¬ 
racter was a spirit of military enterprise, not exerted for the purposes of 
ambition, but every where spreading, in its progress, terror and desola¬ 
tion. We Avere called, in the present age, to witness the political and 
moral phenomenon of a mighty and civilized people, transformed 
into an artificial horde of banditti, throwing off ail the restraints which 
have influenced men in social life, displaying a savage valour directed 
by a sanguinary spirit, forming rapine and destruction into a system, 
and perverting, to their detestable purposes, all the talents and inge¬ 
nuity which they derived from their advanced*stage of civilization, all 
the refinements of art, and all the discoveries of science. We beheld 
them uniting the utmost savageness and ferocity of design with the 
most consummate contrivance and skill in execution, and seemingly 
engaged in no less than a conspiracy to exterminate, from the face of 
the earth, all honour, humanity, justice, and religion. In that state of 
things, there could be no question but to resist, where resistance could 
alone.be effectual, till such time as, by the blessings of Providence upon 
our endeavours, we should have secured the independence of this coun¬ 
try, and the general interests of Europe. The House concurring in these 
sentiments, Mr. Fox’s amendment was rejected by a majority of two 
hundred and eighteen, and the original address adopted. 

A similar address wifftnoved in the House of Lords by Lord Stair, 
and seconded by Lord Auckland; it was opposed on the same grounds 
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on which it had been opposed in the Lower House, by the Earls of 
Guildford, Derby, Stanhope, and Lauderdale; the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne. Lord Guildford moved an amendment 
similar, in substance, and nearly so in words, to that moved by 
Mr. Fox, which was supported by those peers, and successfully opposed 
by the Duke of Portland, Marquis Townshend, Lords Spencer, 
Coventry, Kinnoul, Mansfield, Hardwicke, Abingdon, Carlisle, and 
Grenville. The line of argument pursued was, of necessity, the same as 
in the House of Commons, and was supported with great dignity and 
eloquence. But one argument was used by the Opposition too ridicu¬ 
lous to be passed over by the historian without some notice.—It was 
urged as a proof of the existence of a solid government in France, 
that the French armies had obtained victories in the field:—and 
General Wurtnser, the Duke of Brunswick, the King of Prussia, Lord 
Hood, Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Royetlists in La Vended, and the Lyonnese, 
were seriously called upon to witness the truth of this assertion. With 
equal reason might it be alleged, that a band of successful robbers, 
who way-laid every traveller, plundered them of their effects, and 
deprived many of them of their lives, afforded a demonstration of the 
existence of a fixed and admirable code of criminal jurisprudence in 
the country which they infested. But there is nothing too low to 
which the spirit of party will not descend. To the honour of the 
House of Peers be it recorded, that the amendment, so supported, was 
rejected by ninety-seven votes against twelve. A few days after this 
singular discussion, Earl Stanhope moved an address to his Majesty, 
beseeching him to acknowledge the French Republic! Every thing 
which the French Revolutionists had done was panegyrized by this 
British senator, who, with ignorance equal to his audacity, dared to 
defend them against the charge of Atheism, though the French openly 
gloried in the fact, and insisted that the priests and nobles were most 
infected with it.* Nobody appearing to second the motion, it occa- 

* Neither this, nor any other assertion, however preposterous, and however contrary to 
fact, can appear extraordinary, when advanced by a man^ who, forgetful of his rank in 
society, and of the duties attached to the situation and cbinftctcr of a British Senator, could 
publicly boast, in the Senate, that he was a Jacobin, and “ a’ correspondent not of Mr. but 
of Citoi/en Condorcet.” Partiamentary Debates, May 2, 1794. 
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sioned but little remark.—Some few just animadversions!, however, 
were made on it, particularly by Lord Abingdon, who truly observed 
that Lord Stanhope's speech required no other answer than a horse¬ 
laugh. 

The trials which had taken place in Scotland, particularly those of 
Mr. Muir, and the Reverend Fysche Palmer, the former a Scotch 
barrister, and the latter an Unitarian preacher at Dundee, * who had 
been convicted of sedition in the autffcnn of 1793, and sentenced to 
transportation, excited considerable alarm among their friends and 
associates in England, and attracted the attention even of some mem¬ 
bers of the British Senate, who professed to condemn their conduct, 
while they deplored their fate. Mr. Adam, a barrister of some emi¬ 
nence, had given notice, early in the session, of his intention to move 
for permission to bring in a bill for subjecting the sentences of the 
Scotch judges, in criminal cases, to an appeal to the British House of 
Lords;—and he accordingly brought forward the question, in the 
House of Commons, on the 4th of February.—In this discussion, 
which he conducted with great ability, Mr. Adam laboured to esta¬ 
blish two points;—first, the illegality of the judgment pronounced on 
the convicted parties; and, secondly, the necessity of an appeal, in all 
criminal cases. In arguing the last of these points on the motion for 
leave to bring in the bill of appeal, he laid it down as a general principle, 
which pervaded the whole system of judicial polity, both in England 
and Scotland, that the decision of no court should he final where the business 
originated. But never was assertion more incorrect; by many penal 
statutes, the power of decision without appeal is vested in magistrates 
out of sessions ; the sentences of the quarter sessions, in most criminal 
cases, are final, though the proceedings may, before trial, be removed, 
by certiorari , to a superior court. a No appeal lies from the sentences 
of judges of assize, in criminal processes, unless where a doubt arises 
on the construction of a law, and the judge himself specially reserves 
the point for the opinion of his brethren ; and in all cases of impeach- 

* Mr. Palmer was an Eng® clergyman, of a respectable family in Bedfordshire, and, at 
this time, was fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. In consequence of his trial and convic¬ 
tion, he was deprived of his fellowship and expelled. 
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raent before the House of Lords, the decision of the court is final. 
Mr. Adam’s motion was opposed on the ground that the projected inno¬ 
vation in the criminal law of Scotland did not tend to remove any 
existing doubt, while it was not called for by the Scotch themselves, 
who were perfectly satisfied with the law as it stood The motion was 
rejected by a hundred and twenty-six votes against thirty-one. 

It was Mr. Adam’s intention, had the House adopted his motion, to 
gi$e to the new law a retrospective effect, so as to include the case of 
Messrs. Muir and Palmer, whose fate appears to have had no small 
influence on his conduct on this occasion. Foiled in this attempt, lie 
resolved to make an effort to gain his point by more direct means; 
and he gave notice of his intention to move for a revisal of the 
proceedings of the Court of Justiciary, in the cases of those convicts. 
In order to promote the same object, Mr. Sheridan, on the 24th of 
February, presented a petition from Palmer, who, as well as Muir, then 
Jay on board transports at Woolwich, slating that he conceived himself 
to be suffering under an illegal sentence, and praying such relief as to 
the wisdom of the House should seem meet. Mr. Pitt urged the im¬ 
propriety of the interposition of that House, between a sentence 
pronounced by a competent tribunal and the execution of that 
sentence; and, on that account, he thought the petion ought not to be 
received. It was, however, ultimately ordered to lie on the table; and, 
on the 10th of March the main question underwent a long and serious 
discussion. 

It was contended by Mr. Adam, first, that the crime imputed to 
Messrs. Muir and Palmer did not amount to leasing-making , or public 
libel, which was the offence charged in the indictment, and which, by the 
English law, was only a misdemeanour; and, secondly, that, admit¬ 
ting it did, the punishment fixed by the law of Scotland was banishment 
only, and not transportation, lie adduced several cases to prove the 
difference between banishment and transportation, and to shew that the 
law which inflicted the former did not, of necessity confer the power 
of inflicting the latter. He then advanced this position—tjiat what 
should lead to the reversal of a sentence, on the ground of legal error. 
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in all cases where an appeal lay, should, where no such remedy could 
be applied, induce the House to address the^Throne for mercy, as the 
only means left to attain the ends of justice. 

On the other hand, the Lord Advocate of Scotland opposed Mr. 
Adam’s exposition of the Scottish law, and impeached the justice of his 
conclusions.—It was perfectly immaterial, in his view of the case, 
whether the crime chltged in the indictment was sedition or leasing- 
making, because for the latter the court was competent to inflict the 
punishment of transportation. The term banishment , he maintained, 
which occurred in the statute of 1703 against leasing-making, did, both 
by its common import, and more particularly by the usage of the Scotch 
law, include transportation. It was clear that the courts of law not 
only understood, but applied the word, in this comprehensive sense, 
from the uniform practice of the court of session in eases of fraudulent 
bankruptcy; which, by the statute of 1696 , were made punishable 
by “ Banishment,” or otherwise, (death excepted;) and, in various 
instances, that court had transported such offenders to the plantations. 
Abundance ofWmilar instances occurred in the records of the Court 
of Justiciary, wnich it was impossible to open without finding cases of 
persons sentenced to “ banishment” by that court, and transportation 
described, in the concluding part of the sentence, as a mode of putting 
it into effect.—But, it was contended, that the matter was cleared 
from all doubt, by the fact, that, within eight months only after the 
statute of 1703 was passed, one Bailly was sentenced by the Privy 
Council, under that statute, to be banished for the crime of leasing¬ 
making, and was ordered to be detained in prison till a fit opportunity 
should offer for his “ transportation;” and, in support of this inference } 
it was observed, that all the members of the Privy Council must have 
been members of the Parliament which enacted the law, and, of 
course, perfectly acquainted with the sense which the framers of it 
affixed to the word banishment. 

< 

Mr. Adam’s propositions concerning sedition were controverted by 
Mr. Pitt, who observed, that, if it could be seriously maintained 
that no provision' was made by the Scotch law for that numerous class 
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of offences which were punishable in England as crimes and misde¬ 
meanors, if that law were so defective, and authority so silent on the 
subject, it was the duty of civil society to declare, through its magis¬ 
trates and judges, wherein the crime of sedition consisted, for a 
crime it was., permanent in its nature, however diversified by circum¬ 
stances, times, and seasons. On the contrary he contended, that 
crimes of sedition, not comprehended within the statutes against 
leasing-making, were, by the common law of Scotland, liable to arbi¬ 
trary punishment , that is, any punishment, short of death, which the 
discretion of the judges might lead them to inflict. These crimes were 
made treason by an act of 1584, which continued in force till 1707, when 
Scotch and English treasons were assimilated to each other.—From 
this period, then, they must be either reduced to nonentities, which it 
was absurd to imagine, or return to the same predicament, in the eye 
of the law, in which they stood prior to the statute of 1584. 

Some other objections, in reference to the severity of the punish¬ 
ment, and the nature of the evidence, were urgpd and repelled ; but 
these were the prominent, and only material, points for historical no¬ 
tice. After considerable discussion, thirty-two members were found to 
be in favour of the motion, and one hundred and seventy-one adverse 
to it. But Mr. Adam belonged to a party who were neither to be 
checked by disappointment, nor intimidated by defeat. A few days 
after this decision, he moved to appoint a committee to inquire, chiefly, 
into the crimes of leasing-making and sedition, the right of appeal, 
the power of granting a new trial, and the propriety of introducing a 
grand jury, similar to that of England. He again expatiated upon all 
the alleged defects in the present system of Scottish jurisprudence, and 
was again answered by the Lord Advocate, and by Mr. Dundas,*who 
deprecated all wanton innovations, and denied the necessity of any 
change. Mr. Adam was not more successful on this, .than on the 
former, occasion, having been able to persuade only three-and-twenty 
members of the House to adopt, his opinions. 

The same questions were agitated in the House of Lords, and with 
the same result. Lord Stanhope, with his usual eccentricity, moved 
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the House to investigate the case of Muir and Palmer; and if the pro¬ 
ceedings in Scotland should be found to be illegal, to reverse the sen¬ 
tence,—that is, to assume a power which they did not possess. Such 
a motion was, of course, treated with marked neglect. Lord Lauder¬ 
dale, on a future day, introduced the subject in a more regular way, 
and moved an address to the Throne, similar to that moved by Mr. 
Adam in the Lower House;—but his motion was rejected without a 
division.—Thus ended the attempt to rescue the convicted reformers of 
Scotland from their impending fate. The sentence pronounced upon 
them was now carried into effect, and they were all transported to New 
South Wales. 

The Opposition resolved to suffer 110 opportunity to escape for 
attacking the Ministers, and ever anxious to display what they were 
pleased to term a constitutional jealousy, and an earnest desire to pro¬ 
mote the public welfare, but what their opponents considered as the 
effect of disappointed ambition, an effusion of political spleen, and an 
unworthy attempt to acquire popularity at the expence of the best 
interests of the country; made every political measure now adopted, 
or omitted, the subject of animadversion and censure in Parliament. 
Mr. Sheridan charged the Ministers with neglect to put our colonial 
settlements in Nova Scotia in a proper state of defence ; and to supply 
adequate convoys for the protection of our trade. But these charges 
were repelled by those against whom they were directed ; and the 
House of Commons refused to entertain the proposed inquiry respecting 
them. A treaty which had been recently concluded with the King of 
Sardinia, by which a subsidy of 200,000/. was granted to that monarch 
to enable him to support 50,000 troops to act against France, supplied 
another ground of declamation, and another subject of complaint.— 
The subsidy was represented as perfectly needless, as that monarch had 
every motive of self-preservation to induce him to act without it. It 
does not seem to have occurred to these considerate politicians, that 
the will might exist without the ability ; and that not merely policy, but 
self-interest , required that we should supply the means of carrying that 
will into effect, in support of the common cause. The debate to which 
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this transaction gave rise * was not otherwise interesting than as it pro¬ 
duced a brilliant display of maiden eloquence from Mr. Canning, who 
had been recently brought into Parliament. The youthful orator did 
not limit his observations to the subject immediately before the House, 
but introduced it by an able and copious review of the origin and 
objects of the war, whence he deduced the wisdom and policy of the 
measure under discussion. He contended, with equal strength and jus¬ 
tice, that such a treaty ought not to be examined on the petty trades¬ 
man-like principle of a quid pro quo. a narrow scrutiny into the good¬ 
ness or badness of the bargain, but should be considered as forming a 
part of one great, connected, comprehensive scheme, which had for its 
object, not conquest or gain, but to repress the aggrandizing spirit of 
the French Republic. He spurned the ungenerous notion of taking 
advantage of the distressed situation of the Sardinian Monarch, in 
order to force his acceptance of inadequate terms. Such had not been 
the policy of Great Britain in former times, lie adverted to a subsidy 
of 670,000/. voted to the King of Prussia in 1758, not to purchase the 
support of a powerful ally, but (as the preamble to the bill expressly 
declared) because he was harassed by his enemies, because he was 
deprived of part of his dominions, and was incapable of defending 
the remainder. These circumstances, which were now urged as good 
reasons for abandoning our ally, were, at that time, assigned as the very 
causes for the succour which we gave, and, unless this country had 
degenerated from its former liberality of sentiment, and of conduct, 
or had altered its political system, he hoped the same expanded and 
generous principles would still influence our decision on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. Canning next entered into a masterly delineation of the features 
of the French Government, which he characterised with peculiar feli¬ 
city. In retorting on the Opposition one of their favourite*arguments, 
he observed, that if it were true, as had been perpetually asserted, that 
the reprobate characters who now ruled in France rose to power by.the 
distractions of that country within, and by the pressure of hostile force 
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from without, that power would cease with the cessation of the causes 
which produced it.—The moment of pacification, then, would be the 
moment of their downfal, and their dowufal would cancel all their acts. 
This speech fixed the attention of the House, which afforded its sanc¬ 
tion to the proposed subsidy. The Opposition also cavilled at the 
increase of the army, insisting that the attention of Government should 
be principally directed to the augmentation of our naval force.—But 
Mr. Pitt declared, thsfet mere naval exertions were not sufficient against 
a country which did not possess the command of the sea, and which 
adopted no means for the protection of its commerce. It was the 
usurpation and aggrandizement of France, by land, which threatened 
Great Britain, as well as all Europe, and to that point it was necessary 
that our resistance should be directed. Even from our failures the 
necessity of an addition to our land force was deduciblc, for they had, 
uniformly, been owing to a vast superiority of numbers in the enemy, 
who were not merely an army, but an armed nation.—This last expres¬ 
sion was captiously seized upon by the Opposition, as a proof of the 
accuracy of their own assertions respecting the spirit of union which 
influenced the efforts of Republican France. But Mr. Pitt instantly 
exposed the fallacy and absurdity of the inference, observing, that he 
had only used the term to shew that to their numbers alone the French 
were indebted for all the victories which they had gained ; and that, 
admitting them to be an armed nation, it by no means followed that 
they were united.—Indeed, the reverse was notoriously the fact.—They 
were armed by terror, and exposed themselves to the sword of the 
enemy on the frontiers, only to avoid the greater danger of the guillo¬ 
tine at home. 

The annual budgeGwas opened by Mr. Pitt, on the 5th of February, 
when it appeared that the expences of the current year would amount 
to nineteen millions nine hundred and forty thousand pounds; and 
towards which the Land and Malt Tax, and the growing produce of 
the Consolidated Fund, with three millions and a half of Exchequer 
bills, and half a million from the East-India Company, would supply 
but eight millions nine hundred and forty thousand pounds, so that it 
became necessary to raise the sum of eleven millions by loan.—This 
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loan, agreeably to the principle of fair and open competition which 
Mr. Pitt had adopted, in preference to the old practice of disposing 
of the loan to any favourite contractor, and so rendering it, in many 
instances, the source of corrupt practices, had been taken on terms 
highly favourable to the public, the contractors having offered to 
accept, for each hundred pound to be advanced, so much stock and 
long annuities as, at the price of the day, would produce ninety-nine 
pounds nineteen shillings and ninepencc. The interest of the eleven 
millions to be thus raised, together with the one per cent, to be appro¬ 
priated to the gradual extinction of the capital, would amount to 
6*50,000/. to which were to be added 248,000/. to be applied to the 
reduction of the existing and expected navy debt, (which Mr. Pitt pro¬ 
posed to devise the means of liquidating in a short time, contrary to 
the usual practice of leaving it to be funded and provided for at the 
end of the war;) and 10,000/. the amount of the vexatious tax upon 
gloves, and of another on births and burials, which he meant to repeal, 
making a total of 908,000/. The next point for consideration was the 
means by which this annual sum was to be raised. There remained, 
unappropriated, of taxes imposed in 1791, 385,000/. ;—by a new 
regulation of the duty on spirits in Scotland, it was expected to supply 
45,000/.;—by a new duty on British spirits, 107,000/.by anew duty 
on foreign spirits, 136,000/. ;—by a duty of one shilling and sixpence 
per thousand on bricks and tiles, in addition to the existing duty of 
half-a-crown, 70,000/.;—by a similar duty on slate and stone carried 
coastwise, 30,000/.by a tax on plate and crown glass, 52,000/.;—by 
a fresh duty on paper, 6*3,000/.;—and, by a tax of 100/. on the inden¬ 
ture of every person articled to an attorney, and of another 100/. on 
his admission to practice, 25,000/.; but excluding, from the operation 
of this tax, those clerks who were already articled.—Thus the neces¬ 
sary sum would be raised without the addition of any impost which 
could be felt by the great mass of the people. 

The French government having recently adopted measures for appro¬ 
priating to their own use all the property of Frenchmen, of whatever 
nature or description, in foreign countries, and for giving assignats in 
exchange, Mr. Pitt deemed it expedient to counteract this nefarious 
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scheme, by the timely interference of the legislature.—Accordingly, a 
bill was soon after brought in by the Solicitor-General, which passed 
into a law, to prohibit, under severe penalties, the remittance of any 
sums from this country to France during the war. Such sums were to 
be considered as a sacred deposit in the hands of their present holders 
until a peace, when the creditors might sue for the recovery of them in 
the courts of law. By this wise regulation, not only the design of our 
enemies to support, by such means, the credit of their immense mass 
of assignats, would be frustrated, but individuals, also, would be pro¬ 
tected against the monstrous oppression of being compelled to receive, 
at par, a paper-security not worth one-seventh of its nominal value. 

Among the military plans in agitation at this time, was a projected 
expedition to Abe coast of France, with a view to co-operate with the 
loyalists in Britanny, and in the neighbouring districts; and a body of 
Hessian troops, in the pay of England, was destined for this service.— 
As, however, the preparations were not in a sufficient state of forward¬ 
ness when these troops arrived from the Continent, and sickness would 
be produced by detaining them on board the transports, till every thing 
was ready for carrying the plan into effect; it was deemed proper to 
land them, and to put them into temporary quarters at Portsmouth, in 
the Isle of Wight, and in other convenient places, near the coast.— 
This circumstance was communicated to Parliament, in a message from 
his Majesty, on the 2?th of March. As many similar cases had 
occurred at different periods, and as the cause and necessity of the mea¬ 
sure were so perfectly obvious, it was natural to conclude, that the usual 
communication of the fact toParliament would be satisfactory.—But 
it did not square with the views and designs of the Opposition, to suffer 
any act of the Minister to pass without censure or debate.—It was'now 
insisted, that he ought to have moved for a bill of indemnity;—and he 
was charged with having violated the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Set¬ 
tlement. Mr. Grey, on the IOth of February, exerted all his ingenuity 
to induce the House to adopt the abstract proposition; “ that to 
employ foreigners in any situation of military trust, or to bring foreign 
troops into the kingdom, without the consent of Parliament first had 
and obtained, is contrary to law.” 
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In so framing his motion, he had, no doubt, a view to another 
object, the employment of French emigrant officers, which, soon after, 
became the subject of discussion. The folly of discussing abstract 
principles was strongly insisted on, by different members, but more 
particularly by 'Mr. Windham, who truly represented the only proper 
point for the House to consider, to be, whether the Minister had acted 
wrong in advising the disembarkation of the Hessian troops, under the 
circumstances of the case. But this was the oidy point which the 
Opposition did not choose to discuss ; they preferred wasting their own 
time, and that of the House, in the discussion of principles which no 
one was so ignorant as to contest, and in the deprecation of conse¬ 
quences which no one was so weak as to expect. The motion for the 
previous question at length put an end to the debate. On a subse¬ 
quent day, Mr. Grey renewed the same work of supererogation, and 
with the same effect. 

With a view to put the nation in the best practicable state of defence 
against the threatened invasion by the French, as well as to leave as 
large a disposable force as possible for foreign service, Mr. Pitt had 
deemed it advisable to afford encouragement to the formation of 
volunteer companies, in augmentation of the militia, and also of dis¬ 
tinct bodies of foot and horse, for the purpose of local defence.—This 
invitation was held out in a circular letter addressed to the Lords- 
Lieutenants of the different counties, who were supplied with a brief 
plan of the nature and conditions of the proposed service, and a general 
subscription was recommended as the best means of defraying the 
expence to be incurred by the execution of the scheme. On the 25th 
of March, the King communicated his intention of augmenting the 
land forces to Parliament, and called upon thdfcn to assist him in car¬ 
rying into effect such measures as might be requisite for the general 
security. 

Mr. Sheridan had made no scruple to stigmatize the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of the subject as most dangerous and unconstitutional, and 
he now signified his intention of calling upon the House to pronounce 
its illegality. Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, distinctly avowed his 
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decided opinion, that every subscription to be applied for the security 
of the country, in order to raise a force which should receive the sanc¬ 
tion of Parliament, was legal and constitutional, and professed his 
readiness to meet the discussion whenever a proper opportunity should 
occur for the purpose. On the 28th of March, Mr. Sheridan brought 
forward his threatened motion.—In the full ardour of his patriotism, he 
did not hesitate to lay down the broad proposition, that the people had 
no right to give, or the King to receive, these benevolences, without the 
consent of Parliament.—And he assigned these reasons, as the grounds 
of his assertion:—1st. Because the contrary supposition militated 
against the first principles of a mixed government, and a representa¬ 
tive system, and, consequently, was not reconcilable with the letter or 
spirit of our constitution.—2dly. Because it was not consistent with the 
ancient arid sound usages of the country, nor conformable to the best 
authorities: and, 3dly. Because if it even had the sanction both of 
custom and authority, it was not a wise course, nor fit to be resorted to 
as a source of public pevenue.* 

It is evident that the last of these reasons could only decide the ques¬ 
tion of expediency , and not that of right ;—and that, however valid the 
reason itself might be, the right might exist in spite of it. In discussing 
the two first reasons, Mr. Sheridan rather laboured to support one 
assertion by another equally disputable, than to adduce arguments, 
proofs, or authorities, in confirmation of his general position. His 
authorities, indeed, applied exclusively to compulsory benevolences, of 
the illegality of which no doubt could possibly be entertained. He 
was answered by the Attorney-General, who quoted many cases to 
prove that the right which Mr. Sheridan denied had been acknow¬ 
ledged by the best authorities, and acted upon in a variety of instances. 
In 1759> the City of London had subscribed a sum of money, which 
was sent to the Secretary of State, to be applied agreeably to the order of 
council; and Mr. Pitt (father to the present Minister) wrote a letter in 
answer to this, containing a warm acknowledgment of the patriotism 
of the City, and an assurance that the money should be no otherwise 
applied than as the Privy Council should dirrict. In 1778, another 

* Rivington’s Annual Register for 1794, p. 180,181. 
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similar case had occurred, which was sanctioned by the authority of 
Lords Camden and Thurlow ; and by the refusal of the House of Com¬ 
mons to declare its illegality, when a motion for that purpose was made 
by Mr. Wilkes. The invitation to raise volunteers, in 1782, was also 
cited as a case in point. The same line of argument was adopted by 
Mi 1 . Windham, and others, while it was strongly opposed by Mr. Fox. 

The schism which had taken place in the Opposition, and which had 
since been followed by an open rupture, led to much bitterness of sar¬ 
casm, keenness of rebuke, and severity of reproach, from both parts of 
it, during this discussion. By Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and others, 
who had, from the most honourable and patriotic motives, supported the 
Ministers in their resistance of French principles, and of French arms, 
it was remarked, and certainly not with more severity than truth, that 
the most zealous partisans of the French cause could not adopt a line 
of conduct more favourable to the views of the enemy than that pur¬ 
sued by the mover and supporters of the present question; who had 
deserted the genuine principles of their party, and had joined a set of 
men, whose wild and frantic notions of democracy would, if reduced 
to practice, accomplish universal ruin. Mr. Sheridan, on the other 
hand, called upon his opponents to come boldly forth, and impeach 
those whom they really suspected of treason,—instead of indulging in 
dark and unwarranted insinuations, in striking and insidious jeers. This 
call had more of warmth than of real courage in it, for he very well knew 
that these gentlemen never meant to reproach him with the actual com¬ 
mission of treason, though they most correctly stated the tendency of his 
conduct to be most hostile to the good of his country. Mr. Sheridan, 
however, arraigned them with great violence, for, what he prepos¬ 
terously termed, their base desertion of himself «and of his friends, for 
their prostitution of every principle which they had before maintained, 
both in public and private, and for their servile submission in supporting 
every plan of the Minister, of that Minister who was, before, the uniform 
object of their derision, reproach, and scorn. This virulent invective, 
at once unparliamentary, indecent, and unfounded, only served to shew 
the bitterness of that disappointment which was felt by the retainers of 
the party, at the honourable conduct of their leaders, 
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Lord Lauderdale echoed the sentiments of Mr. Sheridan in the House 
of Lords, where only six members could be found to concur with him 
in his opinion^. The discussion, however, was renewed in the House 
of Commons, on the 7th of April, on the third reading of the bill for 
the encouragement and discipline of such persons as should voluntarily 
enrol themselves for the general defence of the country. On this oc¬ 
casion, Mr. Francis moved, that the third article of the Bill of Bights 
should be read, which declares, “ That levying money for, or to the 
“ use of the Crown, by pretenefe of prerogative, without grant of 
“ Parliament, for longer time, or in other manner, than the same is or 
“ shall be granted, is illegal/’ Mr. Francis contended that voluntary 
subscriptions, were a direct violation of the principle maintained 
in this article; and he went still farther than Mr. Sheridan, and 
asserted, that it was not in the power of Parliament to sanction the 
proceeding; Parliament were delegates themselves, and could not 
delegate their duty to others. So that, according to this mode of 
reasoning, it was impossible to raise voluntary subscriptions for the 
defence of the country; for neither the people nor their representatives 
had the power so to raise them. A curious kind of constitution must 
that be which forbids all those, who enjoy its advantages, voluntarily to 
contribute to its support against foreign and domestic enemies. Lord 
Wycombe took the same side of the question, contending that the 
precedent of 1782 did not apply to the present case, and observing 
that there was a wide distinction between a subscription for a naval 
force, and a subscription for the increase of the army. 

•i- 

Mr. Pitt now thought it necessary to deliver his sentiments on the 
question, and, in order to disembarrass it as much as possible from all 
extraneous, irrelevant, or doubtful matter, he consented to wave any 
advantage which might be derived from the proceeding of 1782, and 
to argue it on a general view of the laws and constitution of the country, 
as they appeared written in the statute books, handed down by prece¬ 
dents, and confirmed by the first and most respectable authorities, legal 
as well as political, which the page of British history, or the records of 
jurisprudence, could boast.—And he contended, that on a fair construc¬ 
tion of those laws, and of that constitution, by principles of reason 
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and of truth, the measure would be found to stand on the firmest 
grounds, and to resist every attack which subtlety and ingenuity could 
possibly devise, or temerity venture to make upon it. He stated as his 
reason for having opposed the production of the circular letters issued in 
1782 , that the merit of the present case did not at all hinge or depend 
upon that precedent.—lie noticed, however, an observation of Mr* 
Grey,—“ That as the letters were not produced in form, lie would, in 
imitation of the practice of the courts of law, deny the authenticity of 
such as were produced, and say that they were fabrications and forge¬ 
ries !” Such terms, Mr. Pitt said, might possibly be used by Mr. Grey 
when lie thought them useful to his argunadnt; for his part, he doubted 
whether they would wot be reprobated for their coarseness even in a 
court of law; but he begged leave to remind that gentleman, for his 
instruction, that he was then in a Court of Parliament, and that his 
language was, tb say no worse of it, more adapted to an advocate at 
law than to a Member of Parliament. 


The distinctions made by Lord Wycong|?e, Mr. Pitt stated to 
to the mode of executing the measure, ancf not to the true constitutional 
point; for while he reprobated subscriptions for an army, he approved 
of them for increasing the navy; instanced a number of cases which 
had already been mentioned by the Attorney-General, and added his 
own contribution also, by producing another instance, of the subscrip¬ 
tion for encountering the Spanish Armada. TIis Lordship’s distinction, 
however, between subscribing fora navy and for an army, was downright 
subtlety, mere, fallacious casuistry, too flimsily and slightly covered, 
to escape detection, even by the weakest sight.—For, first, he stated, 
that all voluntary contributions were illegal, yet admitted that for a 
navy they woujd be justifiable; her&> then, end^d the great abstract 



principle. But the subscription, not illegal per se, was vitiated by its 
being for an army; this was directly confounding the end with the means; 
that is to say, the end, not the means, vitiated the measure; for if it 


were true that a subscription could not legally be taken at all, nor any 
money levied but by the direct order of Parliament, it could no more 


be done for one branch of the public service than for the other. In 


the next breath, the noble lord had contended, that the ease in 1X94 
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was adverse to the laws and constitution, while that in 1782 was 
perfectly legal, because the same means (voluntary contributions) were 
not pursued, though the end was the same, namely, to raise an army. 
And thus the simple fact of raising an army, in 179% was to .be the 
destruction of that constitution, and the ruin of the noblest fabric 
which the wisdom of man had ever raised ; but, in 1782, it was so 
laudable, so legal, and so constitutional, as to be held up in contrast to 
the mischiefs now threatened. Whatever degree of favour popular 
opinions might lead some men to attach to the one measure, in prefe¬ 
rence to the other, the truth was, that there was nqt in the history of 
this country to be found ajwar, in which the privilege of subscribing 
to the assistance of government, against the enemy, had not been 
enjoyed by the people; and, in the course of which, there were not to 
be fourid answers to all the objections that had been urged against the 
present measure. 

Having stated the fallacy and absurdity of this mode of reasoning, 
Mr. Pitt proceeded to she$ythat although the circular letter of Lord 
Shelburne, in 1782, had been positively stated to exclude all idea of 
subscription, it had not been so understood through the country. The 
county of Sussex, which had, by public subscription, raised and sup¬ 
ported a large military force, in 1779 , and the two succeeding years, 
immediately on receiving that letter, and thinking it implied a desire 
for a subscription, set on foot contributions in consequence of it, and 
actually raised, and grafted on their former establishment, no less than 
three additional companies. Here, then, was, according to the princi¬ 
ples maintained by the very gentlemen at that time in power, a mani¬ 
fest violation of the constitution. Why did they not then resist it ? 
Why not make it a subject of Patifojnientary Investigation ? And what, 
he desired to know, was so properly an object of their jealousy, as an 
illegal and unconstitutional act, committed on the footing and autho¬ 
rity of^their own letter? They should have stept forward and saved 
thfiar country from the impending ruin. But did they do so ?—No !— 
They knew that the measure was legal, constitutional, and salutary; 
though, unfortunately for the credit of their politics, their sentiments 
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changed with their situations, and they now thought it illegal, uncon¬ 
stitutional, and mischievous! 

He next considered the question in a legal point of view, and pro¬ 
duced a variety of indisputable authorities to establish the legality of 
voluntary contributions. In 1746, he said, a doubt had been cast upon 
it, but it was unequivocally decreed by Lord Hardwicke. On that 
occasion, many great men had raised regiments at their own expence, 
and he wished to know who that man was that would be so regardless 
of reputation, as to maintain that great men might, legally, and with 
safety to the constitution, subscribe, and three or four hundred yeomen 
could not? It had been said, that if contributions were purely sponta¬ 
neous, they were legalbut if made on the solicitation of govern¬ 
ment, not so. To the spirit and principle of this distinction^ he de¬ 
clared, he would never assent; but even admitting that it really were 
so, no skill nor ingenuity could rescue the case of 1782 from that ana¬ 
thema; for he would maintain, that the secretary’s letter, and the 
plans which it enclosed, contained a solicitation which, in 1794, would 
be called a mandate. 

Mr. Pitt entered into a’ minute consideration of all the precedents, 
from the Revolution to the year 1778, which he brought to bear imme¬ 
diately upon the point in question; and shewed that, in principle and 
effect, there was no difference between them. The case of 1778 was 
*the only one in which the principle of voluntary contributions had 
been contested. He had, for many reasons, great respect for the 
illustrious characters (Lord Camden, Mr. Burke, and others) who 
gave their opinions, on that subject, against the legality of subscrip¬ 
tions ; but, with all the esteem whiehEhe entertained for them, he could 
not forbear to remark, that no man, who had studied. human nature, 
could fail to perceive that, in the most enlightened minds, there was a 
bias which, oh certain occasions, and under certain circumstances, 
operated upon the judgment, and sometimes led it to mistake the 
means for the epd.; and men, even in deciding upon principle, were 
subject to this abuse of the understanding. This, with all due defe- 
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rence for the great characters to whom he -.alluded, appeared to Mr. 
Pitt to have been the case with them, in the discussion of the Subject, 
in the year 1 TfB. They were then deciding on a question, implicating 
the American war—a war against the principle of which*they had often 
protested, and, therefore, they thought they were supporting the same 
cause by deciding against the measure then proposed, and, without 
knowing: it, confounded the means with the end. Tn this view did it 
appear to Parliament, who determined against these great men. But, 
supposing that the opposition of that day had prevailed, it would not 
go to vitiate the present measure, it being, of all others, the least ana¬ 
logous to it; for the subscription of 1778 was to be applied to such 
purposes as the King should think proper to direct, whereas the con- 
tribution now proposed was to be applied by Parliament to a parti¬ 
cular object.—lie then adverted to all the cases, of a similar nature, 
which had occurred since that period, and drew from them the trongest 
inferences in support of his argument. 

Mr. Pitt said, that gcntleroen talked loudly of liberty, while they 
seemed to be most willing to encroach on it, when the encroachment 
answered their own purposes. lie knew, that a portion of individual 
liberty was often, of necessity, sacrificed for the general good ; but it 
must be in cases where the general evil would be greater than the 
individual evil. In the present instance, the first liberty of the sub¬ 
ject, the right of disposing of his own property, was attempted to be 
wrested-from him; while the general good would be promoted by the 
free exercise of that right, and by the unrestrained enjoyment of that 
liberty. He laid it down as a maxim, in the law and constitution of 
England, that every man had a right to apply any part of his property 
he pleased for any legal purpose, p j|^less expressly prohibited by statute; 
and he maintained, that there was not, in the whole of our Statute- 
book, one prohibition of subscriptions for carrying on a war. The 
Bill of flights, he said, had no more application to this subject, than 
any other law in the Statute-book ; and, having said this, he disclaimed 
all intention of speaking with disrespect of that great and justly-revered 
law; or of any gentleman who might quote it. He thought, however, 
that it had been strangely misapplied. 
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It would have been a njost extraordinary thing, indeed, if a bill, 
framedffor the express purpose of asserting, vindicating, and guarding 
the rights of the people, had contained a clause for despoiling them of 
one of the most essential of those rights—the free disposal of their 
own property. And equally so, that a bill, which had for its object the 
preservation of the constitution, should have forbidden the people 
spontaneously to contribute any portion of their property for its sup¬ 
port and protection,—though it affords the only security for their rights, 
their liberties, and their possessions. 

To suppose danger to the constitution,rffrom such contributions, is 
to admit the monstrous supposition, that the people would commit an 
act of political suicide, by conspiring with the Crown for the destruc¬ 
tion of their owi) freedom ! 

Mr. Pitt examined the different statutes against benevolences, and 
clearly shewed that they were really (what no one, who was acquainted 
with the history of the times in which they were enacted, could pos¬ 
sibly be ignorant of) laws against exactions or extortion. The people 
had been compelled to contribute, and compulsory processes had been 
issued against them from' the Exchequer, to pxact that which was 
falsely and hypocritically denominated a free will offering. He next 
argued the question on the ground of reason. An alarm had been 
professed at the proposed measure, because, it was asserted, it went to 
destroy the constitution, by trenching on its principles, in interfering 
with the functions of the House. He admitted, that the House of 
Commons were the guardians of the public purse, that' nothing 
should be carried on, either in war or peace, without their knowledge, 
and that they were the channel tbflpgh which the King must receive 
the necessary supplies. The dominion which the House of Commons 
exclusively possessed over the general wealth ofThe nation, was a Avise 
provision to gender the Executive Government dependent on Parlia¬ 
ment, and, by that means^ indirectly responsible for the just discharge 
of their public duty. But would any man, he asked, seriously main¬ 
tain, that the subscriptions in question interfered with that principle, 
or that they trenched on the constitutional contrpl which the House of 
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Commons had over the real and substantial supplies to be granted to 
the Executive power, so as to endanger the constitution itself?—The 
fact was, that, ’ in numberless instances, the abstract right had been 
often intrenched upon; but such intrenchment had never yet raised 
apprehensions in any man’s mind. It was, indeed, a strange chimeri¬ 
cal mode of speaking, to say, that, at a moment when every thing in 
the circumstances of the times tended to impel people to opposite mo¬ 
tives of action, they were likely to make the King independent, and 
that the people would conspire for the destruction of themselves, their 
property, and their constitution. The navy and army establishments 
amounted, in ordinary tim£s> to four millions annually; in time of 
war, they rose much higher; yet, while it was argued, that the sub¬ 
scriptions must be inconsiderable and inadequate to any material pur¬ 
pose, the general tcnour of their argument led to the supposition, that 
the voluntary contributions woqld be sufficient, not only for the ordi¬ 
naries, but the extraordinaries also, immense as they were;—a suppo¬ 
sition so absurd, that it was rather calculated to excite pity and laugh¬ 
ter, than deserving of any serious consideration. 

He commented, towards the conclusion of his speech, with great 
strength, ability, and wisdom, on the absurdity of taking abstract prin¬ 
ciples as infallible guides to practice in political affairs. Cases, he ob¬ 
served, which, though extreme, were yet not physically impossible, might 
be adduced, ad infinitum, in order to extinguish all those principles of 
action which arise from experience and probability. In deciding on 
such extreme cases, the probability of their occurrence must be taken 
into the "account; but what power that imagination could conceive 
would be safe, if that principle of suspicion were carried to the extent 
to which art and ingenuity might--strain it ? Objections might be 
urged on the dry, abstract, theoretical point, while it was evident, that 
there existed no real, or even probable, grounds of danger; and when 
men were disposed to insist on the theoretic inconsistency <bf a subscrip¬ 
tion from individuals, while there existed a representative body for 
granting supplies, Mr. Pitt said, he would refer them to every period of 
our history, and then tell them~“ My experience is a good argument 
against your theory.”—It was not by attending to the dry, strict, abstract 
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principles of a point, that a just conclusion was to be formed on poli¬ 
tical subjects. Such subjects were not to be determined by mathema¬ 
tical accuracy. Wisdom is to be gained in politics ; hot by any one 
rigid principle, but by examining a number of incidents; by looking 
attentively at causes, and reflecting on the effects which they have pro¬ 
duced ; by comparing a number of events together, and by taking, as 
it were, an average of human affairs. This was the true way to become 
wise in politics: not by adopting that false philosophy which seeks 
perfection out of that which is imperfect in its nature ; which refers all 
things to theory, nothing to practice; which rejects experience, and 
brings the principles of science to things not capable of receiving 
them ; which substitutes visionary hypothesis for the solid test of expe¬ 
riment, and bewilders the human mind in a maze of opinions, when it 
should be employed in directing to action ; and which would proceed, 
as it were, per soltum, from the indulgence of theoretical systems to the 
execution of them. But the chasm, he justly remarked, was wide 
indeed between the practice and the imaginary point to which those 
alarmists would carry things. That pedant politician, who thought to 
make a political machine perfect in all its parts, and regular in all its 
movements, thought of that which could exist only in the imagination ; 
the various checks and counter-checks, by which he might hope to 
regulate its motions, and correct its aberrations, would serve only to 
clog its motions, impede its progress, and overload it with difficulties. 

Mr. Pitt confessed, however, that, in the adoption of the present 
measure, he was governed, in some degree, by a principle of another 
kind. In contemplating the benefits likely to result from it,*he could 
not help considering what sentiments it proclaimed, and what effects 
it would have on the minds and opinions of the world; and, though it 
had been contended, that it would tend to mark men out, and to raise 
invidious distinctions in society, he would say, that if it served the 
purpose of actual defence, on the one hand, or of intimidating and 
overawing the enemy, and of baffling their plans, on the other, it was 
not to be rejected because some persons were less alive than others to 
the good of the country. He regarded it as an act merely voluntary, 
having the sanction of Parliament, which mixed the zeal and warmth 
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of individual will with the power of legal authority, and gave an energy 
which no law could impart; as an act which interested the hearts of the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, arid gave fresh vigour to the cause in which 
we were engaged, by shewing, that not only the Legislature, but also the 
individuals, of this country, were warm in the pursuit of the war, as 
involving every thing which was dear to man in a civilized state; and, 
therefore, he hoped and trusted it would succeed. Nor was it to Eng¬ 
land alone that this practice would be confined, for it would spread 
over the other parts of Europe, and tend to dispel the delusion which 
the present rulers of France, and their emissaries and agents, had been 
artfully endeavouring to excite in every part of .that quarter of the 
globe; it would shew them, that the, hopes held out that, if they 
invaded this country, they would find great numbers of followers and 
supporters, was a gross imposition on the credulity of the French, 
and a libel on the loyalty of the people of England. He concluded 
with repeating his assertion, that the bill was agreeable to the spirit of 
the constitution ; and highly expedient under the circumstances of the 
country.~The bill then passed without a division. 

The Opposition having*' proved unable tc| defeat the Minister, on 
this, their favourite ground, resolved to make another attack without 
delay. Mr. Harrison was selected for the purpose; and the subject 
chosen was one which the party justly considered as admirably calcu¬ 
lated to secure the popular prejudice in’ their favour, and to turn it 
against their opponents. They wisely thought, too, that a more fit 
season could not be chosen for such a discussion, than the present, 
when the abuses of government^ and the profligacy of placemen and 
pensioners, were the constant subject of declamation with all the 
patriotic reformers of the day. It alight have occurred, indeed, to a 
genuine patriot, that, when the scale of democracy seemed to prepon¬ 
derate, it was his duty to throw what weight he could into the opposite 
scale, instead of contributing his influence to make it kick the beam. 
But, the only consideration which appears to have entered into the 
minds of the Opposition, at this period, was, by what means they 
could best injure the Minister in the public estimation, and promote 
the cause of his enemies, of whatever description. At least, their . 
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conduct was precisely such as it would have been, if they had been 
actuated, exclusively, by such motives. 

The notable plan which Mr. Harrison proposed, was the abolition of 
certain places and pensions, the curtailment of others, and the reduc¬ 
tion of the salaries of public offices.—He meant to leave untouched all 
sinecures under 200/. per annum, and all efficient places under 5001 .; 
but to tax all other salaries, in a given proportion, with the exception 
of those of the judges, ambassadors, and some few others.—The only 
plausible reason which he attempted to urge in defence of the scheme 
was, that, as a landed income of 5000/. was, by the pressure of the 
times, reduced to 4000/. there was no reason why those who subsisted 
on the public money should not submit to a similar reduction.—Two 
very obvious circumstances seem wholly to have eluded the vigilance 
of this acute statesman—First, that the same cause which reduced 
the value of incomes derived from land, contributed to decrease the 
value of all other incomes in at least an equal degree.—And, 
secondly, that those who subsisted on the public money, laboured 
hard to gain their subsistence, and were, at least, as well entitled to 
enjoy it in security, as the inheritor of land* who was indebted to the 
merit of his ancestors for the property which he enjoyed, and to 
the industry of the farmer for the produce which it yielded. But 
Mr. Harrison had not sagacity enough to cast even a flimsy veil 
over the real object of his motion, for he openly declared, that it was 
more particularly advisable to tax Ministers in this way, because, by 
feeling the smart of war themselves, they might be more readily in¬ 
clined to free the nation from its curse. Admitting that the diminution 
of their salaries would have any influence on the conduct of Minis¬ 
ters, it surely might as well operate to prevent them from engaging in 
a war, however just, or h oever necessary for the honour and safety of 
the country, as induce them to accelerate its termination when once 
begun.—But such vulgar declamation was wholly unworthy of a serious 
answer. 


It was reasonably contended, on the other side, that no money was 
so honourably acquired as that which was earned by public services; 
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and that the men against whom this plan was meant to operate, as an 
exclusive tax, merited a very different distinction ;—they sacrificed time 
and talents to their country, which, if devoted to any other pursuits, 
would procure them ample fortunes. As a measure of economy, it 
was pointedly ridiculed, as a poor and paltry attempt; while, consi¬ 
dered in a more serious light, it was justly condemned as a direct 
invasion of the property of individuals, held, equally With landed 
estates, under sanction of the law. 

The pretext of economy which was so strongly urged by the sup¬ 
porters of the motion, induced Mr. Rose to exhibit unequivocal proofs 
of the economical disposition of the Minister, .in the reduction of 
expences, by the abolition of some offices, and by the adoption of 
salutary reforms in the various departments of government, to the 
great advantage of the revenue.— Mr. Fox, who spoke for a consi¬ 
derable time in support of the motion, being himself in the very 
situation of the proposed objects of taxation, was reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of giving such an awkward turn to his argument, as exposed him 
to a most severe retort. He admitted that the efficient offices of state 
w%re, in general, not overpaid, and objected to the plan of interference 
with sinecure places held for a term of years, or for life, which he 
deemed equally sacred with any private property. It was not easy to 
perceive the justice of this distinction ; for, to a common under¬ 
standing, it would appear that sinecure places, which were not given 
as the reward of public services, were, of all places, those which had 
the least claim to exemption from any proposed tax. He was an¬ 
swered by Mr. Pitt, who, in one of the most ingenious speeches 
that man ever delivered, and of which no report, unfortunately, has 
been preserved, dissected Mr. Fox's arguments, one by one, and, with 
singular felicity, turned them all against himself.* He observed that, 
as Mr. Fox admitted that the offices in question were not overpaid 

# I was present during tliis discussion, and was astonished at the ingenuity displayed by 
Mr. Pitt in his answer to Mr. Fox.—I looked into the papers of the following day for an 
account of his speech, and was greatly disappointed at finding, that not only the particular 
expressions, and the turn of the argument, but even its very spirit and substance had wholly 
escaped the reporters. 
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even in time of peace, it was highly unjust to abridge their profits du¬ 
ring war, when the labour of them was so greatly increased. In order 
to refute one argument of Mr. Fox, who had ascribed his support of 
the present measure to the adoption of the system of voluntary contri¬ 
butions, Mr. Pitt said, it was only necessary to state its substance in 
other words—“ That he would support a measure of which he disap¬ 
proved to-day, merely because another measure had been carried 
against him yesterday, and would balance the impropriety of raising 
voluntary contributions in the first instance, by compelling contribu¬ 
tions in the second/' Mr. Pitt reprobated the idea of having recourse 
to such means of supply; and observed, that the retrenchments which 
had been made in the public expenditure, during his administration, 
were not intended so much for a saving to the public, as to diminish 
the influence of the Crown.—Fifty members voted for the question, 
and one hundred and seventeen against it. 

Having adopted the necessary measures for increasing the naval and 
military force, in order to prosecute the war with vigour and effect, Mr. 
Pitt deemed it expedient to enlarge the means of attack, by embo¬ 
dying the numerous emigrants from France who had sought refuge 4n 
this country. Those gallant men, among whom was the flower of the 
French nobility, were, as might be supposed, most anxious to contri¬ 
bute their efforts for the demolition of a system which had produced 
the most destructive effects, and which, notwithstanding the partial 
support which it experienced from a small discontented party in 
Parliament, and from the disaffected out of it, was generally held in 
deserved execration. A bill was therefore prepared “ To enable his 
“ Majesty to employ subjects of France on the Continent of Europe, 
“ in the West Indies, Guernsey and Jersey, and other places." This 
bill, like every other measure proposed by the Minister, for humbling 
the power of Revolutionary France, was strongly resisted by the Oppo¬ 
sition.—Mr. Sheridan, in particular, taxed it with cruelty, for exposing 
men in battle, to whom, it was well known, their enemies would give 
no quarter. He asked whether their death would be revenged by reta¬ 
liation on the French prisoners in our possession ?■—Mr. Burke having 
answered in the affirmative, Mr. Sheridan declaimed, with great vio- 
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lence, against what, by an equal perversion of language and of senti- 
ment, he termed the barbarity of such a notion. It is by such language 
as this, by a spurious philanthropy, which is nothing but cruelty in dis¬ 
guise, so frequently manifested, by their supporters, in foreign countries, 
that the regenerated French, who are, indisputably, the most barbarous 
and sanguinary people in,the whole civilized world, have been encou¬ 
raged to gratify those diabolical passions which the principles of their 
Revolution either engendered or brought forth into action, and to 
slake their thirst for vengeance witf^ the blood of this? most virtuous 
part of their own countrymen, and of innocent strangers. The impu¬ 
nity thus early secured to them, and for which the powers combined 
against them have much to answer, has led to the commission of more 
atrocious murders ; to the perpetration of more acts of brutal revenge 
and wanton cruelty ; to more extensive massacres ; and to the destruc¬ 
tion of more individuals, than have been witnessed, in the same space 
of time, from the creation to the present moment.—Men, who sink the 
senator in the partisan, and who are regardless of consequences, so 
that they can but foil a Minister, or embarrass a government, may em¬ 
bellish their speeches with popular professions, and high-sounding 
phrases of philanthropy. But it is the province of History to strip such 
qrators of their tinsel coverings, and to exhibit them to posterity in their 
genuine colours. The voice of truth will proclaim the principle of re¬ 
taliation, so loudly reprobated, to be consistent alike with the rules of 
justice, and the precepts of Scripture.—Its adoption is, in fact, an act 
of humanity ; since its necessary tendency is, by the operation of fear, 
to prevent acts of cruelty, and to save the lives of men.—And, when 
no other measure will produce the same effect, it is not only justifiable 
to have recourse to it, but it becomes a duty to enforce it. 

The bill was further opposed, as being impolitic and unconstitutional, 
and Mr. Whitbread, and some others, who joined in the Opposition, 
censured Ministers very pointedly, for their apparent astonishment at 
the objections which had been made to it, just as if it were a matter of 
course, and perfectly conformable to law, to take into the servic&of this 
country an immense body of Roman Catholics, foreigners, and men who had 
taken no test whatever , It was contended, that by styling the emigrants 
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“ Subjects of France/’ Ministers had not only recognised the French 
Republic, but had admitted the right of that government to treat them 
as rebels, if taken in arms. The effect of this wretched quibble, however, 
was soon done away by Mr. Pitt, who took an early opportunity, when 
the bill was in a committee, to substitute these words, “ Subjects of the 
late most Christian King,” instead of those bn which the quibble was 
built. On the third reading of this bill, the subject was more fully 
discussed than it had been before. Mr. Fox then took the lead in 
opposition to Hfe -and accused tm? Ministers of having deserted the 
ground on whi oft; they had originally professed to act.—They took up 
arms to repel an aggression, and did not disclaim the idea of treating; 
but they had now plunged the country into a bloody and ruinous war, 
without a hope of release but from a wild and visionary project.—By 
engaging the emigrants in their service, they had avowed their deter¬ 
mination to overthrow the existing government; and, consequently, all 
our successes at sea, all our acquisitions in the Fiast and West Indies, 
had not the smallest tendency to hasten the return of peace,—nothing 
but the absolute conquest of France could effect it. 

He compared the new government of France with the old, and gave 
a decided preference to the former, though government more hostile 
to the liberty of the subject had never been framed by man.—He 
denied, with an equal regard to truth, the existence of any right to 
interfere with the internal concerns of that country, and professed to 
found his denial, both on the ground of equity and on the positive law 
of nations. Alluding to Mr. Burke’s defence of the system of retalia¬ 
tion, he deprecated the scenes of massacre and carnage that might 
ensue from such a warfare;—though the least attention to passing 
events in France might have convinced him that it could not possibly 
produce more massacres and carnage, than had been committed, with¬ 
out any such stimulus, every year, every month, and almost every day, 
since the first creation of that stupendous monument of human wisdom 
which had so forcibly extorted his applause and admiration. He 
inferred? from some events in our own history, and particularly in the 
two last rebellions, the justification of the French government in’ 
putting to death those whom they might take in arms against their 
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country, although employed by foreign powers. Never were facts 
more grossly perverted, and never was inference so false and unfounded. 
Indeed, whether that inference be considered as calculated to deter the 
emigrants from entering into the service, # or as an encouragement to 
the regicides to murder them, for it had an equal tendency both 
ways,—it was alike reprehensible. Will posterity believe, that any 
member of the British Senate could dare to contend, that rebels, who 
had deposed and murdered their lawful, and unoffending Sovereign, 
who had forcibly destroyed the constitution of their cotfltry, plundered 
and massacred its loyal inhabitants, and usurped the Supreme power, 
had thence acquired a legal possession of the sovereignty, and a right 
to put to death those subjects of the monarchy who had remained true 
to their oaths, anti faithful to their allegiance, for endeavouring to 
recover the rights of the throne, which they, in common with the 
rebels themselves, had sworn to defend, and their own plundered pro¬ 
perty, which had been wrested from them by the hand of violence ?— 
To assert such a right, was to confound right and wrong, rebellion and 
loyalty, truth and perjury! It was to give the attributes of law and 
justice to fraud, violence, rapine, and murder!—But Mr. Fox did not 
stop even here ; he asserted, that even if the emigrants should succeed 
in their efforts to restore the monarchy, they would turn their arms 
against us, in the event of any application for indemnity on our part. 

This virulent declamation was"sat.isfactorily answered by Mr. Pun- 
das and Mr. Burke.—The former depicted, in its true colours, the 
hideous system of the French government; and having shewn that it 
was equally hostile to the safety of other states, and to the happiness 
of its own people, maintained the necessity of attempting to destroy 
it. And he truly observed, that no means were so likely to produce 
this desirable end, as the collection, under one banner, of those unfor¬ 
tunate sufferers, whose zeal must be kindled by a hatred of their 
oppressors, by a consciousness that they sought for a restoration of 
their honours, their property, and their families, and that they were 
actuated by a sincere love of their country, and were anxious to restore 
to it the blessings of peace, loyalty, and religion. 
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Mr. Dundas shewed, that the right of interference with the govern¬ 
ment of other countries, when necessary for the security of our own, 
which Mr. Fox had so peremptorily denied, was explicitly asserted by 
the best writers on the law Qf nations, particularly by Mr. Fox's own 
favourite author, Vattel.*—It was further to be observed, that those 
writers speak of interference only in time -of peace;—they had no 
notion of a doubt to be raised about it in the case of a hostile state; 
much less of one from which an unprovoked aggression had been 
received, andjjtWtMe aim, and principle, it was ‘to excite rebellion 
amongst all it#"fleighhours. Mr. Dundas, adverting to the subject of 
retaliation, expressed his unwillingness to lay down any abstract rule; 
the exercise of the right must be left to the circumstances which called 
for it. Generals, possessed of as much Wisdom and humanity as any 
man could boast of, had acknowledged the necessity of putting a stop 
to cruelty by retaliation ; but it was neither wise nor necessary to reduce 
this point to defined or general principles.—He denied the imputed 
inhumanity of accepting the proffered services of the emigrants, who 
knewthe value of what they had lost, and the prospect there was of 
regaining it;—their desire to serve was the result of free deliberation-; 

* I had formerly occasion to notice Mr. Fox’s duplicity, in arguing this question of inter¬ 
ference, in my comments on Lord Lauderdale’s letters to the Peers of Scotland.-—“ The authority 
of Vattel you must allow to be decisive, particularly since it was quoted by Mr. Fox, in 
support of his own opinion on the question.—That opinion went to the establishment of the 
general principle, that one state has no right to interfere in the government of another state, 
—a principle, the justice of which no man can deny, and which, of course, so eminent a writer 
as Vattel could not fail to confirm. But Mr. Fox, with a degree of insincerity which might, 
perhaps, be excusable in an advocate pleading in a court of justice, but which certainly was 
unpardonable in the more liberal and dignified discussions of a British senate, omitted to 
notice Vattel’s exception to the general rule, which immediately applied to the point in ques¬ 
tion:—* If then,’ says Vattel, * there be any where a nation of a restless and mischievous 

• disposition, always ready to injure others , to traverse their designs, and to raise domestic 
‘ troubles, it is not to lie doubted, that all have a right to join, in order to repress, chastise, 

* and put it ever after out of his power to injure them.’+—A more complete justification of 
the conduct of England, and of the other Belligerent powers, could not have been offered. It 
is evident that the right, here asserted by Vattel, is founded on the natural principle of self- 
preservation.”-—Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale , p. 85,86. 


t Vattel, Book II. Chap. 4. 
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and every one must applaud the wisdom and maguanimity of their 
choice. 

He defended our expeditions against the colonial possessions of our 
enemies, on the ground that, by the loss of them, they were deprived 
of their resources.—lie was less successful, however, in vindicating the 
Ministers against the charge of impolicy in forbearing to send timely 
assistance to the Royalists in La Vendee; for there can belittle doubt 
that, if such assistance had been afforded, early in th%|par 1793, more 
would have been done towards the destruction of !:|jhe Republican 
government than by the combined efforts of the confederate armies on 
the frontiers. 

* 

Mr. Rurke entered more at large upon the defence of the lex talkmis, 
which, he affirmed, was part of the law of nations, as founded on the 
law of nature ;—retaliation was the punishment provided for the in¬ 
fraction of that law, and to inflict it, under certain circumstances, was 
as necessary to humanity as it was to justice. God forbid, lie said, 
that the authors of murder should not find it recoil on their own heads! 
The application of this principle must indeed be modified by pru¬ 
dence, the essential constituent anti regulator of all virtue ; but this 
practical restriction left the principle itself unimpaired. The bill was 
warmly supported by all those members who had dismissed Mr. Fox 
and his associates from their party, and who thought the measure the 
most efficacious of any which had yet been adopted, for aiming a vital 
blow at that Jacobin government, for whose welfare and success the 
Foxites betrayed such a feeling concern, ^nd such a lively sensibility. 
Seven Peers only could be found, in the Upper House, to oppose the 
principle of the bill, which was, of course, passed by a great majority. 

While the projects of the Minister, for the support of the war, under¬ 
went this ample discussion, other subjects, either immediately con¬ 
nected with it, or made to rise out of it, were brought into debate, by 
the active members of the Opposition. In the month of February, 
(the 17 th) the Marquis of Lansdowne had made a motion for an address 
to the King, beseeching him to avow his disposition to treat with France 
vox., ii. 
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for peace, on liberal and disinterested terms. His lordship drew a 
most gloomy picture of the state of the coalition against France, which 
he represented as a most heterogeneous composition, utterly inade¬ 
quate to the attainment of any of the professed objects of the war. 
He was supported by the Duke of Grafton, and the Earls of Guildford 
and Lauderdale; and successfully opposed by Earls Fitzwilliam and 
Caernarvon, the Duke of Leeds, Lords Sydney, Kinnoul, and Gren¬ 
ville. A declaration of Barrere, in the National Convention, “That 
“ England wjj|h|d for peace; that England shall have peace; but that 
“ it must be ^Sacrificing her constitution/’ was quoted by theopposers 
of the motion, as fully expressive of the disposition and views of the 
French government, respecting this country. The motion was rejected 
by 103 votes against 13. 

A motion, similar in effect, though more direct in expression, was 
made by Mr. Whitbread, in the Lower House, early in the ensuing 
month (on the 7th of March). This gentleman contended, that 
however just and necessary the war might be, still the alliances which 
we had contracted were highly ruinous and impolitic. He, therefore, 
proposed to present a remonstrance to the King, against all the treaties 
entered into with the confederate powers since the commencement of 
the war, (including, of course, that treaty with Sardinia, of which the 
House had recently declared its approbation,) and f$r advising his Ma¬ 
jesty to extricate himself from those engagements. In the course of 
this discussion, the most bitter invectives were lavished on the allies of 
Great Britain, while all the atrocious proceedings of the French govern¬ 
ment did not extort a single animadversion. The motion was resisted 
by Mr. Pitt, as being nothing less than a motion for peace ; for so long 
as the war continued, it would be indispensably necessary to form as 
strong and as numerous alliances as we possibly could. With respect 
to the particular merits of those treaties, by which the co-operation of 
other powers had been secured, no arguments had been advanced to 
shew, that the terms were inconsistent with approved practice, or with 
that line of policy which had received the sanction of the House.— 
Complaints had, indeed, been preferred against particular parts of the 
conduct of our allies, some of them previous to the war, and others 
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during the war. This conduct, especially in the instance of Poland, 
he was by no means willing to defend ; but the question was, whether 
we should allow one act of injustice to deprive us of the aid of those 
powers, in resisting the universal, systematic injustice of our enemy ?— 
Whether Great Britain, the soul of a confederacy on which all our 
hopes depended, should herself, from motives of scrupulous delicacy, 
dissolve it at a time when it was most her interest to strengthen and 
cement it?—It had been falsely stated, that we were bound, by our 
treaties, to act with this confederacy, until each nies^er of it had 
declared himself satisfied ; whereas, on the contrary, ‘wwas provided, 
that whenever the places taken by the enemy should' be restored to 
their original possessors, either party should be at liberty to conclude 
a peace. As to the views of our allies, concerning the future govern¬ 
ment of France, whatever they might be, Mr. Pitt expressly declared, 
that we were engaged in a contest only so far as related to our own 
defence. On a division, there appeared for the motion, 26—against it 
138. A similar motion was soon after rejected in the House of Lords, 
by a majority of 96 to 9- 

Having been foiled, in all their attempts, to procure a change in the 
general system, the Opposition now assumed a more limited ground 
of complaint, and directed their attention to the imprisoned patriots of 
France, who had^cen seized, in 1792, on the territory of Liege, within 
the Austrian posts. On the 17th of March, General Fitzpatrick 
moved, in the House of Commons, an address to the Throne, repre¬ 
senting that the detention of General La Fayette, Alexander Lameth, 
Bureau de Puzy, and Latour Maubourg, (three members of the 
Constituent Assembly, who were arrested at the same time,) was inju¬ 
rious to his Majesty, and the cause of his allies ; and humbly beseech¬ 
ing his Majesty to intercede for their deliverance, in such a manner as 
to his royal wisdom should seem most proper. General Fitzpatrick, 
who had lived in habits of intimacy with La Fayette, pronounced a 
strong panegyric on his unfortunate friend, who, according to his 
representation, was a paragon of honour, and a model of patriotism.— 
From his conduct, in the French Revolution, strange to say, the 
General inferred, that he was a firm friend to his murdered Monarch, 

x x 2 
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and a determined enemy to the Jacobin Government!—The motion 
was seconded by Colonel,, Tarleton, and supported by Mr. Fox and the 
other members of the Opposition. But the House did not at all enter 
into their feelings on the subject, nor yet consider the character of 
La Fayette in the same point of view with themselves. We had, 
however, no participation in the arrest of these patriots, which took 
place before we were engaged in the war; and, consequently, we could 
have neither right nor pretext to interpose in their behalf. It was 
pertinently asl^d, on what ground we could pretend to interfere ?— 
What charter (timid we produce for being guardians of the consciences 
and councils of the potentates of Europe P—And it was aptly 
remarked, as being singular, that this recommendation should come 
from those who denied the right of interfering in the affairs of France; 
who, when they heard of the murder and imprisonment of thou¬ 
sands in Paris, and were themselves daily witnesses of the afflic¬ 
tions of the emigrant priests and nobles, could suppress their philan¬ 
thropy, because it was wrong to meddle with the concerns of an inde¬ 
pendent state. 

Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham were particularly distinguished, in 
this debate, for the keen irony, and happy sarcasm, which they 
directed against those spurious philanthropists, who could contemplate, 
with calm indifference, the murder and misery of persecuted royalists, 
while their most tender sensibility was excited by the sufferings of 
patriotic reformers, whose wild and visionary schemes had brought 
their Monarch to the scaffold, and their country to desolation and 
wretchedness! In the course of their argument, the Opposition had 
laid a great stress on the inconsistency of guaranteeing the Constitution 
of 1789 to the inhabitants of Toulon, while its founder, La Fayette, 
was consigned to a prison. Mr. Pitt, therefore, entered into an expla¬ 
nation of the transaction at Toulon.—lie stated that Lord Hood had 
promised protection to the inhabitants, if they would make an explicit 
declaration in favour of monarchy. They declared for the Consti¬ 
tution of 1789, and begged him to keep the place in trust for Louis 
XVII.—He did so;—and the restoration of the place at the conclusion 
of the war, was the extent of the engagement into which he entered. 
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With regard to the pretended attachment of the Royalists to La Fayette, 
there was no man, he believed, who less possessed the esteem of that 
party, and no man, certainly, less deserved it than he who first 
preached the doctrine of the sacred duty of insurrection against his 
Sovereign. Forty-eight members voted for the motion, and one 
hundred and fifty-five against it. 

A motion, however, not so easily resisted, and supported by argu¬ 
ments much more plausive, and even cogent, was brought forward, on 
the 10th of April, by Major Maitland, respecting tpe failures and 
disasters of the last Campaign, at Dunkirk and at Toulon.—lie im¬ 
puted our want of success to a departure from the plan, originally 
settled by the Congress at Antwerp, for concentrating the combined 
force; the first instance of which departure was exhibited in the de¬ 
tached enterprize of the Duke of York against Dunkirk, which took 
forty thousand men from the Prince of Cobourg’s army, and so com¬ 
pelled him eventually to raise the siege of Maubeuge.—Nor were the 
promptitude and dispatch, which all such detatchcd expeditions impe¬ 
ratively require, displayed on the present occasion. An unaccountable 
delay of four weeks took place after the surrender of Valenciennes. 
The Duke of York appeared before Dunkirk on a given day, when the 
gun-boats from England were appointed to meet him.—But through 
a culpable neglect, in the departments of the Ordnance and the Admi¬ 
ralty, not one of them appeared.—The consequence was the defeat of 
our troops, followed by a retreat, attended with the loss of stores, can¬ 
non, and ammunition. 

In regard to Toulon, he accused Lord Hood of having gained pos¬ 
session of the place on condition 'of restoring the constitution of 1789, 
and of having subsequently changed the terms, by promising the 
inhabitants, in his declaration, only such a government as should be 
agreed on, which subjected them to the revival of their ancient despo¬ 
tism. He then landed only 1800 men to protect a line of fifteen miles 
against 10,000 men ; and yet, notwithstanding the state of “ comfort¬ 
able security” in which Lord Mulgrave had professed to feel himself 
when he took the command, with an addition of 2000 men, he was 
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soon after unable to maintain himself, with 15,000, against the attacks 
of 35,000. Lord Hood was farther charged with having, in the 
midst of these transactions, of his own accord, and without any 
instructions, sent four ships of the line to Brest, as a present to the 
enemy; and with having, at last, made a precipitate and shameful 
retreat, leaving thousands of the loyal inhabitants to glut the ven¬ 
geance of the conquerors. 

The facts ad^nced in opposition to these charges, which no reason¬ 
ing, and nothing* but facts , could repel, were these :—That the attack 
of Dunkirk was undertaken with the full concurrence of the Duke of 
York, and of the other commanders on the Continent, who approved 
both of the time and mode of its execution. That its capture was 
an object highly desirable, and was prevented solely by the uncom¬ 
mon efforts of the enemy, who, with surprising expedition, collected 
an immense force, sufficient to beat the covering army, under Marshal 
Freytag; to which circumstance alone, and not to the want of naval 
co-operation, was the failure of the attempt to be attributed.—No 
blame could attach to the Ordnance Department, for the gun-boats 
were fitted out with the greatest possible expedition, and arrived at 
the place of destination only two days after the appointed time. The 
retreat from Dunkirk was stated to be orderly and slow ; the number 
of cannon left behind was only thirty-eight, and all of iron ; and the 
diversion which this expedition created produced the fall of Quesnoy. 

But, notwithstanding this defence, the expedition to Dunkirk ap¬ 
pears to have been ill-conceived, and rvorse conducted. The import¬ 
ance of keeping the combined army united, in order to make the 
desired impression on the French, wlio always acted in one immense 
arid compact body, was self-evident; and the separation of 40,000 
men could not fail to fetter its operations, and to defeat its grand 
object. Admitting, however, what cannot be denied, that the acqui¬ 
sition of Dunkirk was most desirable, in order td secure a safe port 
for our vessels, and an open communication with the continent, which 
might, with proper precautions, be defended against any force which 
could be brought against it, it was an operation that ought to havo 
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been executed as soon as conceived; not a moment, at least, should 
have been lost, after the reduction of Valenciennes, in making the 
attempt; and it should have been made with a force amply sufficient 
to ensure its success. All other objects should, for the moment, have 
been sacrificed to this, to which the undivided attention of the whole 
army should have been directed.—But, by the injudicious plan of 
carrying on offensive operations in two different quarters, at the same 
time, the allies were defeated at both points. Besides, by the tardi¬ 
ness of the proceedings after the attack was begun,, the enemy had 
ample time to throw what reinforcements he chose info the town, to 
adopt every measure of defence, and to collect an immense force, 
sufficient to overwhelm, as it were, the besieging and covering armies; 
whereas, it is certain that, when the British army first approached the 
place, it was very badly provided with all the means of resistance, and 
would, in all probability, have been unable to withstand a prompt 
and vigorous assault. 

In answer to the charges on the subject of Toulon, it was observed, 
on the part of Ministers, that almost the whole of that plan was con¬ 
ducted without any communication with the cabinet; and that the 
speedy collection of 17,000 men, in the midst of other military opera¬ 
tions of great importance, was a sufficient proof of their zeal and 
diligence in promoting its success. Lord Mulgrave, on his part, 
denied that the restoration of the constitution of 1789 was under¬ 
stood, by either party, as a definitive arrangement. In respect to the 
siege, instead of a line of fifteen miles, as asserted, the farthest post 
was not two miles distant from the centre of Toulon;—and his situa¬ 
tion was such as fully to justify the expression of his security at the 
time when it was used. Cataux’s army, though amounting to 10,000 
men, consisted of the worst troops in France. Lyons had not then 
yielded to the authority of the Convention;—and he was given to 
expect a co-operation on the part of the Piedmontese general, De 
Vins. Still, though* disappointed in his expectations, had the garrison 
of Toulon been wholly composed of British troops,—he was confident 
of his ability to hold the place till that very hour. 
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Mr. Pitt undertook the defence of Lord Iiood against the charges 
which affected him personally.—The four ships which had been sent to 
Brest contained six thousand republican seamen, who were riotous, un¬ 
governable, and, avowedly, hostile to the English; and it was thence 
absolutely necessary to send away one part of the fleet in order to 
secure the other. The evacuation of the town, and the destruction of 
the ships and magazines, were executed in a manner which claimed the 
highest praise ;—and he averred, in the most solemn manner, that not a 
single person was left behind who wished to leave the place. As to the 
massacres whch followed, they had been so general throughout France, 
as to afford a strong'presumption that attachment to the English was 
not, in this particular instance, the cause of them. The House were 
satisfied with these reasons, and rejected the motion for an inquiry by 
a hundred and sixty-eight votes against thirty five. 

A new subsidiary treaty had lately been concluded with Prussia, 
who had evinced a strong disposition to desert the confederacy which 
she had been the most anxious to promote.—'That it was wise to pi event 
this desertion by pecuniary sacrifices, in the present state of affairs on 
the Continent, must be obvious to all, who consider the stake for which 
Great Britain and her allies were contending; that it was more 
consistent too, both with policy and with economy, to pay for his troops 
than to raise men at home for the same purpose, is equally manifest. 
By this treaty, the Prussian Monarch engaged to supply 62,000 men to 
co-operate with the allies, on condition of receiving the sum of 
400,000/. for their equipment, and a further sum of 50,000/. a month, 
during their service; which, with other necessary expences, would form 
a total of 1,800,000/., of which the States-General, who were parties to 
the treaty, had agreed to pay 400,000/. 

This treaty, when submitted to Parliament, was strongly oppossed in 
both Houses; in the Upper House, however, only six peers divided 
against it. It was discussed, in the Lower House, on the 30th of 
April, when it was defended by Mr. Pitt, chiefly on the two grounds 
above stated—thye economy of the arrangement, and the propriety of 
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employing foreign troops in preference to British on such a service. 
On the other hand, both the policy and the economy of the measure were 
impeached by the Opposition, who contended that we were paying the 
King of Prussia for fighting his own battles; that, compared with the 
subsidy to Sardinia, the sum to be advanced to him was exorbitant; 
and that, by this step, he had ceased to be a principal in the war. 
But, however reprehensible the conduct of the King of Prussia might 
be, and unquestionably was, the true point for consideration was, 
whether, in the actual state of the war, it was prudent and politic to 
pay for his support, which by no other means could be ensured. The 
House decided that it was, and thirty-two members in vain protested 
against this decision. 


The eccentric conduct of the noble president of the Revolution 
Society, who had adopted all the wild and destructive notions of the 
French Revolutionists, had manifested itself in various ways, aud on 
various occasions; but in no instance had.it assumed a more marked 
and decisive character, than in a long speech which he delivered in 
tlie House of Lords, on the 4th of April, when lie loudly condemned 
the war, reprobated the cruel and horrid object of it—the restoration 
of Monarchy in France; and was guilty of a most horrible perversion 
of Scripture, by quoting nearly the whole of the eighth chapter of the 
First Book of Samuel, in order to prove that Kings were considered 
by the Sacred Writers, and by God himself, as a curse upon mankind ! 
In such violent and indecent terms was the resolution drawn up, which 
he introduced at the close of his speech, that the Lord Chancellor, 
with the unanimous approbation of the House, declined to read the 
preamble; and declared, that if the noble Fail had used the same 
language in any other place, it would have called for exemplary punish¬ 
ment ! 

The historian would ill discharge his duty, if he suffered such a 
declaration to pass sub silentio. That every possible allowance is to 
be made for unguarded expressions used, in the heat of debate, by 
members of the Great Council of the State, the freedom of debate, 
so essential to the preservation of constitutional freedom, imperiously 
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requires ; but that any member of either House should be allowed to 
commit a deliberate breach of the laws, and to utter sentiments, and 
to use language, coolly and spontaneously, not in a reply, but on a 
subject purposely introduced by himself, which would expose any 
other person to a criminal prosecution, it is impossible to admit. The 
rights and privileges of the members of both Houses of Parliament 
are sufficiently extensive, and defined with sufficient clearness; but 
without a gross perversion of terms it is not possible to give such a 
latitude of comprehension to the “ freedom of debate/’ which is one 
of their undoubted privileges, secured to them by their Sovereign, at 
the opening of every Parliament, as to include the right of uttering a 
gross libel, not extorted by the remarks of others, not provoked by 
any discussion calculated to produce warmth and irritation, but a cold, 
premeditated libel, which would subject any other person to exem¬ 
plary punishment. There is no law to justify such an exemption it 
is repugnant to justice,—and at variance with the spirit and principles 
of the British constitution. Neither the end for which the freedom 
of debate was originally sanctioned, nor the object which it is intended 
to secure, could justify its extension to the unwarrantable conduct of 
Earl Stanhope on the present%qcasion;—whose words ought certainly 
to have been taken down for the purpose of instituting some ulterior 
proceeding against him. 

Such, however, was the indignation of the House, on hearing this 
infamous resolution read, that Lord Grenville said he would not insult 
the understandings of their Lordships, nor his own, by entering into 
any argument against it. And, after it had been negatived by every 
voice in the House, except Lord Stanhope’s, he said that, as the 
object was evidently to place the language on record, he hoped to 
defeat it by moving, that the resolution be expunged from the jour¬ 
nals of the House. Lord Stanhope’s remonstrances against this motion 
were vain, and it passed without a dissentient voice.—But three days 
after, a Scottish peer was found, to adopt the sentiments of his Lord- 
ship, and to censure the House for their conduct. It vyill easily be 
imagined that fifiis Peer was the Earl of Lauderdale, the friend of 
Brissot. He complained that the privileges of the House had been 
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grossly violated by the omission of Lord 'Stanhope’s preamble, when 
the resolution was read from the Chair; and, after much declamation 
on the subject, he moved, “ That every motion proposed by any Lord 
“ of Parliament, and given to the Speaker of that House, ought to be 
“ just in the words given by the mover; and the question of content 
“ or not content decided upon it in that form.” This, as a general 
proposition, was admitted to be a truism ; but it was contended, at the 
same time, that the House had a discretionary power to alter the 
words, or form, of any motion, at the suggestion of the Chair; and 
that, in the present instance, this power was exercised, for the appro¬ 
bation of the Hpuse was unequivocally expressed. To get rid of the 
question, therefore, without affecting the principle, a motion for 
adjournment was made and carried. 
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increased audacity of the Seditions Clubs—General meeting of the London Corresponding 
Society—Seditious resolutions of the Society for Constitutional Information—Inflammatory 
address of the Corresponding Sociely—Indicate the necessity of redress,, and the means of 
obtaining it—Resolve to assemble a General Convention of the People—This address 
approved, and circulated by the Constitutional Society—Committee* appointed, and sedi¬ 
tious publications distributed—Public Meetings—Means adopted for supplying the disaf¬ 
fected with Arms—The Secretaries, and several Members of the Societies, are apprehended, 
and committed for trial—Their papers and books laid before the House of Commons—A 
Committee appointed to examine them—First report of the Committee brought up by Mr. 
Pitt—His speech on the subject—lie traces the origin and progress of the Societies—Their 
connection with France—With the British Convention at Edinburgh—Proposed Conven¬ 
tion intended to supersede the Parliament, and Ip exercise full Legislative powers—Mr. 
Pitt moves for leave to bring in a Bill to enable his Majesty to arrest and detain all persons 
suspected of treasonable conspiracies for a limited time—Opposed by Mr. Fox—He 
defends the Societies as friends of peace—Maintains the legality*of their conduct— 
Approves of a Convention—Considers the Bill as destructive of the Constitution—Is fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Gre^ and Mr. Sheridan—The latter calls the Secret Committee, the Commit¬ 
tee of Public Safety, and styles Mr. Pitt, the British Barrere —Motion carried by two- 
hundred-and-one votes to thirty-nine—Bill opposed on the third reading—Mr. Grey’s 
Speech—Vindicates the conduct of the Societies—Abuses Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt vindicated 
from Mr. Grey’s charge of duplicity and apostacy—False assertions of the Opposition 
corrected by Mr. Dundas—Mr. Sheridan threatens to desert his duty in Parliament if the 
Bill passes—Mr. Windham ridicules the arguments of Opposition, and calls them a 
Committee of Jacobins, and Partisans of Anarchy —Angry Speech of Mr. Vox —Avows 
his preference of the most unjust peace over the most just war —Regards the Bill as holding 
out encouragement to our foreign and domestic enemies—Bill defended by Mr. Pitt—The 
fallacy and evil tendency of Mr. Fox’s arguments demonstrated—The Seditious Clubs 
..’Sentcrtain a different opinion of the Bill from that avowed by Mr. Fox—Bill passed by onc- 
hundred-and-forty-six to twenty-eight votes—Carried in the House of Peers by one-lmn- 
dred-#nd-eight to nine—Second Report of the Secret Committee—Joint Address of the two 
Houses on the same—Mr. Sheridan proposes a Bdl. for enabling Roman Catholics to hold 
commissions in the Army and Navy, by abolishing the existing test, and by substituting a 
new oath in its stead—Mr. Dundas moves the previous question, which is carried without 
a division—Mr. Fox excesses his approbation of the abolition of all tesll—Lord Hawkes- 
bury’s Bill for enforcing the Navigation Laws—Prosperous slate of Commerce—Increase of 
Shipping and Seamen—Indian Budget opened by Mr. Dundas—Increased prosperity of 
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the East-India Company—Resolutions moved by Mr. Fox, condemning the war and cen¬ 
suring the conduct of Ministers—Contends for the impolicy of demolishing the system of 
Jacobinism, without having some adequate substitute prepared—Magnifies the resources of 
France, and depreciates those of Great Britain—Encourages the Seditious Clubs to conti¬ 
nue their meetings—Recommends an immediate negotiation for peace—Is supported by 
Mr. Sheridan, who declares all the traitorous designs, imputed by the Secret Committee 
to the Clubs, to be fabulous plots, and forged conspiracies —The Committee vindicated by 
Mr. Pitt against the false aspersions of Mr. Sheridan—Mr. Pitt is called to order—Un¬ 
steady conduct of the Speaker—Mr. Pitt answers Mr. Fox—Proves him to have contra* 
‘dieted his own avowed principles on the question of interference—Previons question car¬ 
ried by two-hundred-and-eight against fifty-seven—Similar resolutions moved, and rejected, 
in the House of Peers—The leaders of the Whig Party accept situations under Govern¬ 
ment—Their conduct explained and defended—Attacked by Mr. Sheridan—His panegyric 
on. Mr. Fox—Its value estimated—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—Exposes the fallacy of Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s statements—Ridicules the notion of his own unpopularity in America—Expresses a 
hope that he may be always as unpopular with Jacobins as Mr. Sheridan is popular with 
them—Opposition to Jacobinism the best basis of popularity—Mr. Pitt explains the 
grounds of the union between the Whig-leaders and the Ministry—Vindicates their prin¬ 
ciples, and unfolds their policy—Parliament prorogued—View of the conduct of Opposi¬ 
tion during thc'Session—Its tendency to inspirit the enemy and to encourage the disaf¬ 
fected—Probable motives and designs of Mr. Fox—Contrast between his conduct and 
that of Mi/. Pitt. 

[17SH-] The conviction of the persons .tried for sedition, in Scotland, 
far from having the effect of stopping the progress of disaffection in the 
southern .parts of the island, seems to have inspired its votaries with 
fresh confidence, and with greater boldness;—at least, such must 
be supposed to have been the case, if their disposition were to be 
inferred from their language in private, and their professions in public. 
The leaders of the two great Societies in London, the Constitutional 
and the Corresponding, directed their aspiring ’dews to nothing less 
than the formation of a popular legislature, not only distinct from, 
but directly opposed to, the constitutional legislature. On the 20th of 
January, the London Corresponding Society had a public meeting, 
and a public dinner, in announcing which to their members and 
adherents, they endeavoured to impress on their minds the necessity of 
some strong and decisive resolutions. In the letter which their Secre¬ 
tary addressed to the Secretary of the Constitutional Society, it was 
observed—‘^Tt is now time for us to do something worthy of men; 
“ —the brave defenders of liberty, south of the English Channel, are 
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4t performing wonders,—driving their enemies before them, like chaff 
“ before the whirlwind !” And the Constitutional Society, in certain 
resolutions, passed on the 17th of January, compared the Scottish 
judges, who had convicted their friends, to Judge Jeffreys, and 
threatened him with a similar fate. * 

At a meeting of the Corresponding Society, which was most nume¬ 
rously attended, a spirit, perfectly conformable with the views of those 
who had called it, was displayed; a violent Address to the people of 

* These resolutions, which were passed after the conviction of the persons tried for sedition 
in Scotland, speak a language, at once so bold and so plain, as to remove every doubt as to 
the intentions of those who framed them, from the mind of scepticism itself .—“ Resolved, 
“ That law ceases to be an object of obedience, whenever it becomes an instrument of 
“ oppression.” 

They had repeatedly declared, that the prosecutions and sentences for seditious practices 
were gross acts of oppression ; and, therefore, it follows, of necessity, that, in their estima¬ 
tion, the time had actually come, when they were exempted from all obedience to the laws. 

“ Resolved, That we call to mind, with the deepest satisfaction, the merited fate of the 
u infamous Jeffreys, once Lord Chief Justice of England, who, at the aera of the glorious 
“ Revolution, for the many iniquitous sentences which he had passed, was torn to pieces by 
“ a brave and injured people. 

“ Resolved, That those who imitate his example deserve his fate. 

“ Resol veil, That the Tweed, though it may divide countries, ought not, and does not, 
“ make a separation between those principles of common security, in which Englishmen 
u and Scotchmen are equally interested ; that injustice in Scotland is injustice in England ; 
“ and that the safety of Englishmen is endangered, whenever their brethren in Scotland, for 
“ a conduct which entitles them to the approbation of all wise, and the support of all brave, 
u men, are sentenced to Botany Bay ;—a punishment hitherto inflicted only on felons. 

“ Resolved, That we see with regret, but we sec without fear, that the period is fast 
“ approaching, when the liberties of Britons must depend, not upon reason, to which they 
“ have long appealed, not on their powers of expressing it, but on their firm and undaunted 
“ resolution to oppose tyranny by the same means by which it is executed.” 

*This resolution contains a direct and explicit threat to oppose the laws by force.—Reason 
and argument having, according to them, failed to produce the desired eflect, recourse must 
he had tto means of compulsion. 

“ Resolved, That we approve of the conduct of the British Convention, who, though 
“ assailed by force, have not bath answered by arguments; and who, unlike the members of 

a certain assembly, have no interest distinct from the common body of the people. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of (lie abo^e resolutions be transmitted to :, Citizcn Skirving, 

“ Secretary to the Brrtish Convention, who is now imprisoned under colour of law in the 
** Tolbooth of Edinburgh.”— First Report Com. of Sec. p. 11, 12.* 
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Great Britain and Ireland, containing a long detail of imaginary 
grievances, including the Irish Convention Act, and the suppression of 
the Scotch Convention, was read, approved, and 10,000 copies of it 
ordered to be printed and circulated. In this address, language was 
used too plain to be misunderstood, and unfolding views which 
admitted not of misconception or doubt. Its framers taught their Eng¬ 
lish followers to believe, that the same persecution which the patriots 
of Scotland and Ireland had experienced would be extended to them. 
—It was one and the same corrupt, and corrupting influence, which 
now domineered in Ireland, Scotland and England. Could it be 
believed that those who had' sent virtuous Irishmen and Scotchmen, 
fettered with felons, to Botany Bay, did not meditate, and would not 
attempt, to send them to the same place ?—Or, if they had not just cause 
to apprehend the same inhuman treatment; if, instead of the most 
imminent danger, they were in perfect safety, from it, should they not 
disdain to enjoy any liberty, or privilege whatever, in which their 
honest Irish and Scotch brethren did not equally, and as fully, parti¬ 
cipate with them ? Their cause, then, was the same with their own; 
and it was both their duty and their interest to stand or fall together. 
The Irish Parliament, and the Scotch Judges, actuated by the same 
English influence, had brought them directly to the point. There 
was no further step beyond that which they had taken. They were at 
issue. They must now choose, at once, either liberty or slavery for 
themselves and their posterity. Would they wait till,, barracks were 
erected in every village, and till subsidized Hessians and Hanoverian* 
were upon them ? 

Having thus insisted on the necessity of redress, they next proceeded 
to consider the question, which they supposed might naturally occur to 
their followers,—by what means was redress to be sought ?—To this 
they answered, that men in a state of civilized society were bouqd to 
seek redress of grievances from the laws, long as any redress could 
be obtained by the laws. But the common ntaster whom they served 
(whose law was a law of liberty, and whose service was perfect free- * 
dom) had taught them not to expect to%ather grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles. They must have redress from their own laws , and not 
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from the laws of their plunderers, enemies, and oppressors. There was 
no redress for a nation, circumstanced as they were, but in a fair, free, and 
full representation of the people. 

It was here explicitly avowed and maintained, that their present 
state was a state of slavery; that they had a light to assemble a Na¬ 
tional Convention ; and that the suppression of such illegal meeting, 
and the punishment of its leaders, were acts of tyranny which justified 
resistance;—that it was necessary to seek redress, not, however, from 
the existing laws, but from laws of their own, to be enacted by some 
legislative body of their own creation ; and which could not, of course, 
be created without the utter destruction of the present constitution.— 
They also resolved, that the general Committee of the Society should 
meet every day during the sitting of Parliament, in order to watch 
its proceedings, and the conduct of the government.—And that, upon 
the first introduction of any bill, or motion, hostile to the freedom of 
the people,—such as, for landing foreign troops in Great Britain, or 
Ireland, for proclaiming martial law, or for preventing the people from 
meeting in societies for constitutional information, or any other innova¬ 
tion of a similar nature,—the general Committee should issue sum¬ 
monses to the delegates of each division, and also to the Secretaries 
of the different Societies affiliated and corresponding with their Society* 
immediately to assemble a general convention of the people, to be holden 
at such place, and in such manner, as should be specified, by the Com¬ 
mittee, in their summons. 

The Society for constitutional information gave their formal assent 
and sanction to these proceedings; and, o« the 24th of January, re¬ 
solved, that the seditious address, which they termed excellent, 
should be inserted in their book of minutes, and the King’s speech to 
his Parliament immediately under it. Committees of co-operation 
were appointed for more closely uniting the two Societies; and as they 
inferred the fears of government from its apparent supineness, they 
grew bolder in their language, and became more explicit and deter¬ 
mined in their threats. They called in the aid of the press—established 
a “ London Corresponding Society’s Magazine,” for the promulgation 
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of their principles; and circulated hand-bills, songs, and cheap publi¬ 
cations, of every description, without number. They devoted several 
political characters, and Mr. Pitt at the head of thetn, to popular ven¬ 
geance ; .they vowed the destruction of the King, the Royal Family, 
the Nobility, and the Episcopacy ;—and, at their meetings, talked of a 
Revolutionary Tribanal, as the only court adapted to the present state 
of the country. They encouraged the idea of assembling a National 
Convention, on a more extensive scale, to be formed of delegates from 
all the popular clubs; and to be assembled on a central spot, which 
was already determined. 

The S5ciety of Friends of the People expressed their disapprobation 
of this last proposal, but the plan was, nevertheless, pursued with undi¬ 
minished zeal, and unabated ardour. Public meetings were called in 
the open air;—the fields, in the vicinity of the metropolis, became the 
scenes of political debate; — and democratic orators were seat to 
enlighten the manufacturers of Sheffield, Leeds, and Wakefield.— 
Resistance to government was plainly and strongly enforced, in ha¬ 
rangues, peculiarly calculated to mislead and inflame the minds of the 
ignorant multitude ;—orders were given for making a large quantity of 
pikes;—and methods were employed, though not to any extent, for 
training men to the use of arms. At this period, the hopes of the dis¬ 
affected were raised' to the highest pitch. They conceived that govern¬ 
ment was awed into inactivity; and they inferred, however unjustly, 
certainly fiot unnaturally, nor illogically, from the language and con¬ 
duct- of the Opposition, that they were extremely well disposed to 
favour their cause. 

^Government, however, though apparently passive, were not idle.— 
Tbyey had closely watched all their proceedings, and only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to make them feel the vengeance of the Jaw. 
Having at length obtained, as they thought, sufficient proof to con¬ 
vince the public, and to establish the guilt#of the offenders, Ministers 
resolved to act. A considerable number # of military weapons were 
seized in Edinburgh; and, in London, Hardy, the Shoemaker, and 
Adams, the Secretaries to the two leading Societies, were apprehended, 
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and their books and papers secured. From the contents of these docu¬ 
ments, warrants were issued for the arrest of several other persons; 
and, after beings examined by the Privy Council, the following were 
committed for trial:—Thomas Hardy, and Daniel Adams, JVfr. John 
Horne Tooke, the Reverend Jeremiah Joyce, Chaplain and Secretary 
to Lord Stanhope, and, tutor to his eldest son ; John Tbelwall, a poli¬ 
tical lecturer, and a most active member of the London Corresponding 
Society; John Augustus Ronney, an Attorney ; and John Richter and 
John Lovett. 

On the same day (the 12th.of May) on which these persons wtere 
apprehended, Mr. Dundas brought down to the House of ©femmons a 
message from his Majesty, informing the House, that seditious prac¬ 
tices had been carried on, to asn,alarming extent, by certain seditious 
Societies in London, in correspondence with Sogpties in different parts 
of tjpe country, tending to subvert the laws and constitution of the 
kingdom, and introductory of the system of anarchy prevailing in 
France; and concluding with a recommendation to the House to adopt 
such measures as to them might appear necessary. 

The next day the books and papers of the Societies, which had been 
seized, were laid before the House, and, on the motion of Mr. Pitt, 
were referred to a committee of secrecy, in conformity with a prece¬ 
dent, supplied in the case of Layer’s plot, in 1722. Mr. Fox’s consti¬ 
tutional vigilance and jealousy led him to enquire by what means the 
papers had been obtained, reminding the House, that it had beejp de¬ 
clared, jn Wilkes’s case, that the seizure of papers, except for treason 
or felony, was illegal.—He obtained, however, a satisfactory answer 
from Mr. Dundas, who informed him that the warrants jyere granted 
for treasonable practices. 

« 

The committee was chosenJ>y ballot, on the 14th of May; and, on 
the 16th, Mr. Pitt brought up the first report, which contained^ history 
of the Society for Constitutional Information, afld of the London Cor¬ 
responding Sopiety, from the year 179L with a genej^l view of their 
proceedings from that period to the present time. Acting as the organ 
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of the committee, Mr. Pitt entered into an explanation of their senti¬ 
ments, and of their proceedings. He said that they had formed their 
opinion of the papers submitted to their examinatioa with the greatest 
expedition, and their report stated, so fully and particularly, those cir¬ 
cumstances which, in the judgment of the committee, required the 
immediate attention of Parliament, that he %lt it scarcely necessary 
for him to do more than shortly to recapitulate the different objects to 
which that report applied, and the various particulars which came 
under consideration. 

The report, so expeditiously laid before the House, contained a 
general vtftw of the transactions referred to the committee, without 
waiting for a more minute investigation of the subject. It appeared 
to them, that a plan had been digested and acted upon, and, at that 
moment, was in forwaidncss towards its execution, the object of which 
was nothing less than to assemble a pretended conv ention of the pdople, 
for the purposes of arrogating the character of a general representation 
of the nation ; of superseding, in the first place, the representative 
capacity of the House of Commons ; and of assuming, in the next 
place, the legislative power of the country at large. If the circum¬ 
stances, contained in the report, should impress the minds of the House 
with the same conviction with which they had impressed the minds of the 
committee, there would be no doubt but that they would lead to the 
same practical conclusion ; namely, that if such designs existed, if such 
designs had been acted upon, and were in a state of forwardness, there 
wasyiot one moment to be lost in arfning the executive power with 
those additional means which might be adequate to impose .^n effec¬ 
tual check upon the further progress of such a plan, and to prevent it 
from being carried into final execution. 

Mr. Pftt impressed on the House the necessity of bearing in their 
recollection, in their consideration of th$ report, that a great part of it 
was merely introductory; and that, thought it referred to transactions 
of a date long antecedent to the period in which the acts of the Socie¬ 
ties implicateej^had assumed the serious aspect of practical treason; 
and though th£y were notorious, it was, nevertheless, necessary to bring 

X 7. 2 
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them forward again to observation, in order to supply a clue for unra¬ 
velling the complicated circumstances of the plan,—and, by comparing 
and combining them with the subsequent proceedings of the indivi¬ 
duals concerned, to shew that, from- the beginning, their views were the 
same, and that the pretext of reform, under which they masked their 
purpose, was far from being the real object of their pursuits. The 
committee had been so limited, in point of time, that they had been 
unable methodically to digest, or practically to point out, the various 
minute parts of the great and momentous business before the House. 
The committee, however, anxious to afford all practicable information, 
and to throw all possible light upon the subject, and to indicate the 
daily increasing approximation of danger, had kept in view*the great 
object, the leading design, of the plan. 

The papers found, as far as related to that p$$t of the conspiracy, 
which immediately implicated the Corresponding Society, and the 
Society for Constitutional Information, contained a correspondence, 
for two years, with various other Societies in this country and in France; 
and from these, coupled with their subsequent and more recent pro¬ 
ceedings, it was evident that these Societies, which would be found now 
intent on assembling a convention, had had such a measure in contem¬ 
plation from the ^jery beginning; that it was conceived so long ago as 
two years before; was openly avowed in their correspondence, but was 
kept in reserve to be reduced to practice whenever a fit opportunity 
should occur. This whole system of insurrection would appear, from 
the papers referred to, to be founded on the modern doctrine of the 
Rights of Man ;—that monstrous doctrine by which the weak and 
ignorant, who were most susceptible of impression from such barren 
and abstract propositions, were attempted to be seduce^ to overturn 
government, law, property, security, religiou, order, and eyjgry thing 
valuable in this country, as men, acting upon the same ideas, had 
already overturned and destroyed every thing in France, and disturbed 
the peace, and endangered the safety, if not the existence, of every 
nation in Europe. Whatever arguments, against the cautionary mea¬ 
sures adopted4b prevent the evil effects of that pernicious doctrine, 
might be grounded on the contemptible situation of the authors, and 
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on the absurdity of the principles of those books in which it was incul¬ 
cated ; yet, allowing the one to be as contemptible as the others were 
absurd, it was no light or trivial circumstance, when notions were 
deduced from it, of the most alarming nature, which were sedulously 
promulgated, and eagerly adopted, by large bodies of people; and 
when the proceedings of all these Jacobin Societies would appear (as 
the papers before the House fully demonstrated) to be only comments 
on that text;—a text for the inculcation of which those Societies were 
the disciples here, as their corresponding French brethren were the 
instruments for disseminating it in France, and for extending it, by car¬ 
nage and slaughter, to all other part^ of Europe. 

Prior to the enormities committed in France, it would appear that a 
correspondence had been carried on ‘between these Societies and the 
Jacobin club in Parjg| and that delegates were sent from them to the 
National Convention, and received formally by that Assembly j and 
that, at the very moment when the Jacobin faction, which usurped the 
government of that country had commenced hostilities against Great 
Britain, those Societies had still, as far as they could, pursued the same 
conduct, expressed the same attachment to their cause, adopted their 
appellations, their forms of proceedings, and their language; and, in 
short, had formed a settled design to disseminate the same principles, 
and to scatter the same seeds of ruin in their own country. It would 
be found, not only that the most effectual plans which cunning could 
devise, had been laid for carrying this design into execution; but in 
the Report would be seen a statement of the catalogue of the manufac¬ 
turing towns marked out, as the most likely (from the vast concourse 
of ignorant and profligate men, who necessarily collect in such places) 
to adopt th^ii: plftns ; and corresponding Societies established there, to 
keep up, and to extend the chain of seditious intercourse. In that 
catalogue would be found a well chosen selection of the places of resi¬ 
dence of those people who must be naturally supposed to be most 
ready to rise at the call of insurrection ; who were most likely to be 
blinded by their artifices, and prejudiced by their professions; whose 
understandings were most subject to be misled by their doctrines, and 
rendered subservient to their views; and whom fraudful persuasion. 
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proneness to discontent, and the visionary and fallacious hope of im¬ 
proving their condition by any alteration of it whatever, would be 
most likely to congregate into an enormous torrent of insurrection, 
which would sweep away all the barriers of government, law, and reli¬ 
gion, and leave our country a naked waste for usurped authority to 
range in, uncontrolled and unresisted. 

Mr. Pitt next directed the attention of the House to the extraordi¬ 
nary manner in which these societies had varied their plans of opera¬ 
tions,—sometimes acting in undisguised audacious hostility;—some¬ 
times wearing thie mask of attachment to the state and country;—one 
day openly avowing their intentions, as if purposely to provoke the 
hand of justice ;—the next putting on the mask of reform, and asserting 
the utmost zeal for the preservation of the constitution. Their letter 
to the society at Norwich* contained a plain avowal of their object, 

* Extract of a Edlcr from the Secretary to the Society J'or Constitutional In formation, to 
the Secretary to the United Political Societies at Norwich , dated Kith of April, 1793. 

“ Where then are we to look for the remedy? To that Parliament of which we complain ? 
To the Executive Power, which is implicitly obeyed, if not anticipated, in that Parliament ? 
Or to ourselves, represented in some meeting- of delegates for the extensive purpose of Reform, 
which we suppose you understand by the term Convention ? 

“ It is the end of each of these propositions that we ought to look to ; and as success in a 
good cause must be the'effect, of perseverance, and the rising reason of the time, let us deter¬ 
mine with coolness, but let us persevere with decision. As to a Convention, we regard it as a 
plan the most desirable, and the most practicable, so soon as the great body of the people 
shall be courageous and virtuous enough to join us in the attempt. Hitherto we have no rea¬ 
son to believe that the moment is arrival for that purpose. As to any petition to the Crown, 
wc believe it hopeless in its consequences.—With respect to the last of your proposals, we arc 
at a loss to advise.—If the event is looked to in (lie vote which may be obtained from that 
body, to whom this petition is to be addressed, which of us can look to it without the prospect 
of an absolute negative? In this point of view, therefore, it cannot require a moment’s consi¬ 
deration. But if we regard the policy of suCli a petition, it may, in our apprehension, be 
well worth considering as a warning voice to our present legislators, and as a signal for imita¬ 
tion to th^ majority of the people. Should such a plan be vigorously and generally pursued, 
it would hold out a certainty to our fellow-countrymen that we arc not a handful of indivi¬ 
duals unworthy of attention or consideration, who desfre the restoration of the ancient liber¬ 
ties of England; but, on the contrary, it might bring into light that host of well-meaning 
men, who, in the different towns and counties of this realm, are silently, but seriously, anxious 
for reformation in tfee government. 

“ We exhort you, with anxiety, to pursue your laudable endeavours for the common good, 
and never to despair of the public cause!” 
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an apology for deigning to apply to Parliament; and a candid, and sin¬ 
cere, confession, that not to the Parliament, not to the Executive 
Power, were they to look for redress, but to thenisclvqp, and to the con¬ 
vention which they proposed to erect. They afterwards recommended 
a perseverance in the petitions for reform, to be used as a cover to their 
designs, which they were to throw otf at a proper time, when a period 
propitious to flieir views should arrive. Happily for this country, and 
for the whole world, they had, prematurely, supposed that period to 
be near at hand, and had, in consequence, thrown off the mask, at a 
time when the bulk of the nation were unanimously uniting with 
government in vigilance and care lor its protection, and in the determi¬ 
nation to oppose their efforts. 

In their communication with the British Convention at Edinburgh, 
they styled that assembly the representatives of the people, clothed in 
all the right to reform; they sent delegates to it; and when some of 
the most active and mischievous of its members fell under the sentence 
ot the law, they boldly asserted their innocence and their merits, in 
direct opposition to that law ; paid every tribute of enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause to the persons convicted by the verdict of juries legally consti¬ 
tuted, and of respect to the Convention, pronouncing them objects of 
panegyric and envy. In conformity with their prior declarations, they 
made the legal condemnation of these guilty persons the signal, as they 
called it, of coming to issue on the point, “ Whether the law should 
frighten them into compliance, or they oppose it with its own weapons 
—force and power ?” That was to say, distinctly, whether they should 
yield obedience to the laws of their country, or oppose them by insur¬ 
rection ? This was as string a case as the mind of man could well 
conceive,—-yet it was only introductory to facts of a still stronger 
nature. 

He now referred to the history of a society which, despicable and 
contemptible, though the persons who composed it were, as to talents, 
education, and influence, yet, wlien looked at with cautious attention, 
and compared with the objects which they had in view, and the motives 
on which they acted, namely, that great gloving principle of all jaco- 
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binism,—the love of plunder, devastation, and robbery, which now bore 
the usurped name of liberty,—and that system of butchery and car¬ 
nage which had been made the instrument of enforcing those princi¬ 
ples, they would appear to be formidable,' in exact proportion to the 
meanness and contemptibility of their characters. Of that society it 
Avas the characteristic, that, being composed of the lower orders of the 
people, it had within it the meins of unbounded^extension, and con¬ 
cealed in itself the seeds of rapid increase. It had already risen into 
no less than thifty divisions in London, some of them containing as 
many as six hmqdred persons, and was connected, by a systematical 
chain of correspondence, with other societies scattered through all the 
manufacturing towns Avhere the seeds of those principles were laid, 
Avhich artful and dangerous people might best convert to their own 
purposes. It would be proved, J *tltat this society had displayed an enor¬ 
mous degree of boldness, and had assumed to itself, in express terms, a 
power to watch over the progress of Parliament, to scan its proceed¬ 
ings, and prescribe limits for its actions, beyond which, if it presumed 
to advance, that august society was to issue its mandate, not only to 
controvert its proceedings, but to put an end to its existence; so that 
if the Parliament should think it necessary to oppose, by any act of 
penal coercion, the ruin of the constitution, that would be thc f war- 
whoop for insurrection ; the means of defgncc would become the signal 
of attack, and the Parliament rendered the instrument of its own anni¬ 
hilation. Language like this, coming from people apparently so con¬ 
temptible in talents, so mean in their description, and so circumscribed 
in their power, would, abstractedly considered, be supposed to deserve 
compassion, as the wildest workings of insanity ; but the researches of 
the committee Avould tend to prove, that it had been the result of deep 
design, matured, moulded into shape, and ripe for mischievous effect, 
Avhen opportunity should offer. 

Alluding to the publication of a circular address, already noticed, 
Mr. Pitt considered it as a new mra in the history of insurrection, in 
which the Hop^se might contemplate those great machines of jacobi¬ 
nism, the -sockflies referred to in the report. A deliberate and deep- 
conqerted plan was then announced for actually assembling a Conven- 
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tion for all England,—not to be the representatives of these particular 
bodies for the accomplishment of any specific legal object, but to be 
the representatives of the whole body of the people of England, and 
evidently intended to exercise legislative and judicial capacities,—to 
overturn the established system of government,—and to wrest from the 
Parliament that power which the people and the constitution had 
lodged in their hands. The plan was to be carried into execution in a 
few weeks; it had been emphatically stated, that no time was to be lost ; 
and lest, by any possibility, their ruinous intentions should be misun¬ 
derstood, the circular letter was addressed equally to all parts of the 
island, and circulated with a degree of vigour, cunning, and address, 
truly astonishing. A central spot was declared to be fixed upon, 
although it was deemed unsafe to mention it, until assurances of fidelity 
should have been received from the persons to whom it was to be com¬ 
municated ;—and each separate society had been expressly enjoined to 
send an exact account of the number of its members, friends, and 
adherents, in order to form a correct estimate of their force. 

If it were objected, that men of this description could not be ex¬ 
pected to act with so much consistency and art, when it was found that 
their plans had been carried on with a degree of cunning and manage¬ 
ment which greater men, in worthier causes, had failed to manifest, 
such an objection could have no weight, opposed as it was by incon¬ 
trovertible evidence. Every one who knew the nature of Jacobins, 
and of Jacobin principles, could not but see, in the pretences of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, held out by these societies, the arrogant claims of 
the same class of men, as those who lorded it in France, to trample 
upon the rich, and to crush every description of men, women, and 
children; the dark designs of a few, making use of the name of the 
people to govern all; a plan founded in the arrogance of wretches, the 
outcasts of society, tending to enrich themselves by depriving of pro¬ 
perty, and of life, all those who were distinguished either for wealth or 
for probitya plan which had been long felt by the unfortunate people 
of France in all its aggravated horrors, and which, he feared, would 
long, very long, continue to be felt by that ill-fated country. 

VOL. ii. 3 a 
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The societies had continued to act upon this horrible plan,—and 
their proceedings at their meeting, on the 14th of April, exhibited no 
faint illustration of what they might be expected to do in the full 
majesty of power. In their resolutions they arraigned every branch oi 
the government, threatened the Sovereign, insulted the House of Peers, 
and accused the Commons of insufficiency.—They noticed the mea¬ 
sures of Parliament which were to serve as the signals of insurrection, 
—and declared that, if such measures should be adopted, they should 
be rescinded by the authority of the people; and they maintained 
that the constitution had been destroyed. Could there be a more ex¬ 
plicit avowal of their views ? The proofs of these allegations were to be 
found in their own authentic records, and in the express and deliberate 
avowal of their own deliberate acts, in their meditated system of insur¬ 
rection. Such was the essence of the subject; and should the House 
be of opinion that this so deeply affected the safety and existence of 
Parliament itself, and so struck at the root of government and the 
constitution, as to demand interference, there were other matters ii\ 
addition, which would contribute not a little to increase their impa¬ 
tience to baffle the views of the conspirators, and to stop the final 
execution of their projects. At the close of the report it was alleged, 
on grounds not light or trivial, though requiring further investigation, 
that arms had been actually procured and distributed by these societies , and 
were in the hands of those very people whom they had laboured to 
corrupt; and that, even at that time, instead pf dissolving this formi¬ 
dable league, and disbanding this jacobin army, they had shewn them¬ 
selves resolutely bent on the pursuit of their purpose, and displayed 
preparations of defiance and resistance to the measures of govern¬ 
ment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pitt observed, it was for the House to consider, 
with reference not to the quality of the persons, but to the nature and 
magnitude of the objects, what measures ought to be adopted ? When 
the causes and proceedings were duly investigated, it would appear 
that so formidable a conspiracy had never before existed. The inquiry 
was yet far from complete, and, consequently, unfit for final decision. 
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The documents were so voluminous, that the committee had not been 
able to examine the whole of them with requisite attention, but they 
had deemed it necessary to shew the House what they had already 
done, which, in their apprehension, would supply sufficient grounds for 
the measure wljich he meant to propose,—a temporary suspension of 
the Habeas-Corpus law. As this great and essential benefit to the sub¬ 
ject had been devised and provided for the preservation of the consti¬ 
tution, on the one hand, so, on the other, it could not exist if the con¬ 
stitution were destroyed. The temporary sacrifice of that law might, 
on certain occasions, be as necessary to the support of the constitu¬ 
tion, as the maintenance of its principles was on all other occasions. 
It had been suspended, at a time when the constitution and liberty of 
the country were most peculiarly guarded and respected ; and such a 
suspension was' more particularly called for at this crisis, when attempts 
were made to disseminate, through the realm,.principles and means of 
action which might produce mqch more lamentable effects, and, at last, 
require a remedy greater in extent, and more severe in operation, than 
the one now proposed. Such was the unanimous opinion of the com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Pitt then moved, “ for leave to bring in a bill to empower 
his Majesty to secure and detain all such persons as should be suspected 
of conspiring against his person and government.” 

This motion experienced the most active and determined resistance 
from Mr. Fox and his political adherents. The report was said to con¬ 
tain no one fact which had not long been the object of animadversion 
in the daily prints. Mr. Fox loudly condemned the inference drawn 
by the committee, that the object of these societies was to overthrow 
. the government,,—although never was an object more distinctly stated, 
or more explicitly avowed. He did not scruple to maintain, that, under 
the express terms of legal and constitutional methods, they had shewn 
themselves the friends of peace, and, in no one instance had they 
belied their professions.—Here Mr. Fox defended the societies upon 
the same grounds on which he defended his own party ; and, indeed, 
identified their views and their objects, by representing these societies 
as pursuing legal methods to accomplish constitutional purposes; and, 
as friends to peace, whose conduct corresponded with their profes- 

3 a 2 
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sions I He saw nothing formidable in a Convention; he had himself 
formerly belonged to a Convention of Delegates in Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere, who had petitioned Parliament; and, though the House 
had refused to acknowledge them in the character of delegates, they 
received their petition as the petition of individual^. The Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, too, had held a Convention, whose delegates 
were favourably received by his Majesty. He contended, then, that 
the proposed Convention of the Jacobins was strictly legal, and that 
it would be dangerous for the House to declare it otherwise. Even if 
their object were that which the committee had imputed to them, the 
measure now proposed was infinitely more mischievous, in the opinion 
of Mr. Fox, than the evil which it professed to remedy. It went to 
overturn the corner-stone of the constitution, and he should consider 
it his duty to oppose it in every stage. 

The same line of argument was pursued by Mr. Grey, and other 

members of the same party_Mr. Sheridan in particular, substituting 

wit for argument, invective for reason, and assertion for fact, attempted 
to throw the veil of ridicule over the proceedings of the committee, 
which he termed the Committee of Public Safety, while he styled 
Mr. Pitt the British Barrere. He expressed his disbelief of the exist¬ 
ence of treasonable practices in the country; affirmed that Mr. Pitt 
was of the same opinion, and that his only aim was to create some new 
panic for the purpose of securing the continuance of his power over 
the people. 

On the example cited by Mr. Fox, of the Irish Catholic petition, 
Mr. Burke observed, that Mr. Fox was not such a fool as not to be 
sensible of its irrelevancy;—for he was, undoubtedly, nothing less than 
a fool, except when he chose, like the elder Brutus, to assume 
the disguise of idiotcy, the better to assert the liberties of his country. 
The Irish Catholics did not hold a Convention, but presented a 
respectful petition to the House through a meeting of delegates. 
Their object was special and avowed, whereas the Convention to which 
the bill was referred intended to erect itself into a paramount power 
over the constituted authorities of the realm. The House seemed little 
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disposed to concur in the sentiments of the Opposition, who, upon a 
division, could only muster thirty-nine members, while two hundred 
and one voted for bringing in the bill.—The bill was then brought in, 
read a first and second time, and committed ; and, the various clauses 
having been settled in the committee, the report was received by the 
House, and the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time the next day.—This was not done, however, without a continuance 
of that resistance which had been opposed to its introduction. Al¬ 
though the sentiments of the House were most decisively in favour of 
the measure, the Opposition, with a degree of captiousness and petu¬ 
lance, most unworthy of men exercising legislative functions, availed 
themselves of parliamentary forms to divide the House no less than 
twelve times, after the main question had been carried, and to protract 
the sitting till half past three in the morning. 

This opposition was continued with still greater violence, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when the bill was read a third time. Mr. Grey then took the 
lead in it.—He accused the committee of being either deceived them¬ 
selves, or of seeking to deceive others, and to make the House parties 
to the imposture. He vindicated the conduct of the societies by the 
example of the meetings, in 1782, held under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 
and insisted that the object of both was the same,—to obtain Parlia¬ 
mentary reform ; though nothing but the most absolute imbecility, or 
the most wilful blindness, could lead any one to suppose that the 
Jacobin Societies meant to limit their efforts to such an attempt: 
indeed, the assertion belied the declared sentiments of the societies 
themselves, as delivered in their circular addresses. Mr. Grey launched 
out into a strain of violent invective against the political conduct of 
Mr. Pitt, whom he accused of duplicity and apostacy throughout; 
while he declared his belief that the present measure was urged with so 
much dispatch, only because the Minister knew, that if he did not carry 
it by stealth, the public would not suffer it to pass at all. Mr. Pitt has 
been already defended against the charge of apostacy, as grounded on 
his sentiments and conduct on the subject of Parliamentary reform. It 
has been distinctly shewn, from his own explanations, that the object 
of his reform was totally, different from the plan of Mr. Grey, and 
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as opposite to the projects of the seditious Societies, as improvement is 
to destruction. Never, too, was the charge of duplicity more grossly 
misapplied than it was to Mr. Pitt, whose whole conduct, both public 
and private, was open, ingenuous, and sincere.—He never shrunk 
from the avowal of his sentiments,—he was never afraid to support his 
principles ; and that spirit of craft and dissimulation, out of which the 
line of conduct so falsely imputed to him could alone arise, was 
as foreign from his mind as the violence of party is from the zeal of 
patriotism, or the language of invective from the accents of truth. 
The indirect threat, at the close of Mr. Grey’s observation, savoured 
not a little of the spirit of those seditious Clubs, whose conduct 
he so boldly vindicated; as it implied the existence of a popular 
power sufficient to controul and overawe the regular proceedings of 
Parliament. 

In the course of the debate it was contended by the Opposition, as 
a reason for refusing to trust any additional power to them, that they 
had treated Messrs. Muir and Palmer, the Scotch convicts, with unex¬ 
ampled rigour, and had disregarded their humblest petitions for mercy. 
This falsehood, however, was immediately repelled by Mr. Dundas, 
who positively denied that any petition for mercy had been presented 
by either of the parties, and declared that every indulgence which 
could consistently be granted had been extended to them. It having 
been observed that when the Habeas-Corpus Act was suspended in 
1715 and 1745, a rebellion raged in the country, Mr. Dundas replied, 
that it had been suspended no less than nine times since the Revolu¬ 
tion, that no politician or historian had ever asserted, that the conse¬ 
quences of its suspension were injurious to the constitution; and most 
justly declared, that the landing of a foreign force, or an open rebel¬ 
lion, was much less dangerous, and less difficult to counteract, than 
the secret poison of domestic conspirators. 

It was, nevertheless, most pertinaciously contended by Mr. Sheridan, 
that none of the precedents justified the present measure, which was 
likely to produce a real conspiracy, as the societies had only, in future, 
to pursue their object, whatever it might be, in a more cautious man- 
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ner, to elude the vigilance of government. This declaration involved a 
recommendatory hint, of which, no doubt, it was hoped by their advo¬ 
cates, the societies would avail themselves. Their sentiments, Mr. 
Sheridan asserted, sprang from the doctrines of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, 
and the Duke of Richmond, whom he represented as ungenerous, for 
treating their proselytes with rigour. Prom whatever source their sen¬ 
timents sprang, there can be no doubt that they were encouraged to 
persevere in them by the doctrines now held by Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, 
and Mr. Sheridan. He lastly threatened the House, with the absence 
of himself, and his friends, in the event of the bill passing into a law. 

Considerable surprise was testified by Mr. Windham, at the credulity 
of those who could suppose that Parliamentary reform was any thing 
else than a mask to conceal the most atrocious Jacobinical designs.— 
The reform intended, he compared to the sweeping amendments, not 
unusual in the House of Commons, which proposed to leave out every 
thing but the word “ That.” In ridicule of the fantastic notion of 
the similarity of Mr. Pitt's conduct to that of the French regicidal 
rulers, which had been advanced by the Opposition, he observed, 
that the similitude was the same as that of Captain Fluellin's hero, 
in Shakespeare, to Alexander 'the Great; because “ there is a river 
in Macedon, and there is a river in Wales, and there is salmon 
in both.” If, said he, gentlemen call us a “ Committee of Public 
Safety,” may we not call them a Committee of Jacobins P If we arc 
accused of promoting despotism, may we not consider them as the 
partisans of anarchy. Severe as the retort was, it had full as much of 
truth as of sarcasm in it. Mr. Windham further observed, that the 
vigour of government must keep pace with the necessity of the times, 
and that, if the suspension of the Habeas-Corpus Act should be found 
inadequate to the purpose, more efficacious means must be tried.— 
This remark, the substance of which was, that government must do its 
duty, for, if it did not adopt efficacious measures for the security of the 
state, and the preservation of public order, it would fail in a most 
essential part of its duty, extorted a violent exclamation of displeasure 
from Mr. Fox. Good God! said he, what more is to be done after 
this ? Will they proceed still further in their horrid mimicry of the. 
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Jacobin rulers of France? They might disclaim the comparison, if 
they pleased, but the resemblance was real. They, like them, fabri¬ 
cated stories of plots and conspiracies, and made terror the order of the 
day, to establish a tyrannical sway over the whole nation. He again 
expressed his belief that the Societies meant nothing more than a reform 
of Parliament; and for the people to watch over the conduct of Par¬ 
liament no more proved a design to supersede its functions, than the 
vigilance of Parliament over the executive power indicated a disrespect 
for the person and authority of the Sovereign. lie admitted, that 
recent events had produced a change in his mind, and had corrected 
several of his opinions. He had once despised the sentiment, “ Ini- 
quissimam pacem justissimo hello antfero but he was now prepared to 
say, that there was hardly any condition to which a people could be 
reduced which he would not rather endure than advise them to have 
recourse to arms. But, if the present system of oppression should be 
persisted in, the next step might be a privation of the trial by jury ; 
and he did not know but he should prefer any change to such a tyranny 
as that! He insisted, that the suspension of the Habeas-Corpus Act 
would be not more iniquitous than impolitic. At home, it would exas¬ 
perate the minds of the people, engender discontent, and stimulate 

them to resistance; while it would excite the greatest joy in France_ 

How triumphantly would Barrere adduce it as a proof of the truth of 
all the stories which he had propagated respecting England ? How 
would their project of invasion be promoted by the news that an insur¬ 
rection was ready to break out in their favour,—that the French party 
was become so formidable as to threaten the existence of government, 
and had driven it to the desperate resource of suspending the constitu¬ 
tion, in order to counteract their efforts ? 

This florid declamation induced Mr. Pitt to make some remarks 
upon what he called the funeral oration which Mr. Fox had pro¬ 
nounced on the departed liberties of British subjects, which he stated 
to have expired with the introduction of the bill—a bill nothing worse, 
nor more dapgerous in its consequences, than what had been known, 
from the experieace and practice of our ancestors, to be a wise and 
proper measure, when required by the circumstances of the country. 
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He then called the attention of the House to the real state of the ques¬ 
tion before them.—Whether the danger with which the constitution of 
the country was threatened, by the practices now exposed, was, or was 
not, greater than any danger which could result from putting into the 
hands of the executive government a more than ordinary degree of 
power, for the purpose of resisting what they considered a very dan¬ 
gerous conspiracy ? In answer to the preposterous assertion of Mr. 
Fox, that, if the bill passed, all the rights of the people, and all the 
privileges of Parliament, would be at once destroyed, he observed, that 
the bill was limited in its duration, that it was but a temporary mea¬ 
sure, adapted to a present existing evil, and was to continue in force 
for little more than six months. It invested the executive government 
with a discretionary power to imprison suspected persons for that limited 
time, without bringing them to trial,—all the rights of the people, and 
all the privileges of Parliament, remaining uninterruptedly the same, at¬ 
taching all the time the same responsibility upon Ministers to which they 
were liable in every other situation in which they acted, and rendering 
them equally answerable for any abuse of this power as they were for 
the abuse of any other discretionary power which was vested in them. 
This being the true state of the case, would any one pretend that it 
placed the country, and the Parliament, in such a situation as to make 
it a question, whether a member should desert his duty in Parliament, 
and abandon the interests of his constituents? 

Upon what grounds the measures of government were compared to 
the conduct of the French rulers, it was impossible to conceive, as they 
who drew the comparison had never condescended to explain them.— 
Here a case had been stated, and clearly proved, of the existence of a 
party in the country, whose avowed system aimed at the destruction of 
all civilized order, the annihilation of Parliament, and the subversion 
of the constitution itself, by the introduction of Jacobinism, which 
had already proved so fatal to France, and which, at that moment, 
threatened the dissolution of every established government in Europe ! 
Under these circumstances, it was proposed to prevent the calamitous 
effects of this dangerous conspiracy, by the adoption of a legal measure, 
limited in its duration, and which the experience and wisdom of our. 
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ancestors had approved, and found highly beneficial.—IIow, then, 
could such a measure be compared with the conduct of the ruling 
power in .France, miscalled a government?—A power which, to support 
its reprobated, detestable, and presumptuous usurpation, had recourse 
to every stratagem which fraud, robbery, and injustice, could suggest. 
It was unfair to impose any such comparisons on the House ; for, in 
the present instance, nothing more was proposed to be done than to 
resist French crimes by opposing to them English principles; and it 
would not be said that there existed the least comparison, analogy, or 
imitation, between them. 

Mr. Pitt then adverted to the extraordinary argument of Mr. Fox, 
that, because all the measures which had yet been taken had proved 
ineffectual to check the progress of the evil which they had been applied 
to remedy, we were, therefore, not to persevere in our endeavours to 
subdue it, by the application of means stronger and more efficacious. 
But it might, he said, be asked, whether, if those measures had not been 
adopted, and the vigilance of government exerted, the evils com¬ 
plained of might not have been much greater now than they really 
were ? and whether, if no such steps had been taken, within the two 
last years, we should have enjoyed the same tranquillity which had pre¬ 
vailed during that period ? The fact was, that without those measures, 
the scenes of mischief which had now been opened to the view, would 
have been, much earlier, brought to maturity. It had, however, been 
contended, that as the remedy applied had proved inefficacious, one of 
a different kind should be tried, and concession should succeed to seve¬ 
rity. To this it was answered, that the progress of a Jacobin Conven¬ 
tion, if once established in the country, could not be stopped, nor its 
consequences averted, by indulgence and concession ;—remedies most 
unfit to be applied to so daring an attempt upon the existence of the 
constitution.—Indeed, the existence of the constitution was incompa¬ 
tible with such concession ; besides, were Ministers so weak as to have 
recourse to it, the inutility of the attempt might be deduced from the 
declarations of the Societies themselves, who boldly rejected all compro¬ 
mise, and refused to be satisfied with any thing less than the total surren¬ 
der of the British constitution. It.was, therefore, evident that resistance. 
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^nd that of the strongest nature, was absolutely necessary, notwith¬ 
standing all that had been augured in so prophetic a strain in opposition 
to the adoption of severe measures, even in extreme cases. 3 

As an argument against such measures, it. had been asserted, by Mr. 
Fox, that persecution would never eradicate the principles of disaffec¬ 
tion, and thence it was inferred, that it would be wiser to tolerate the 
opinions of the seditious Societies. But it was truly answered, by Mr. 
Pitt, that such conduct would amount to a toleration of the worst 
species of anarchy, sedition, and treason ; and it might also have been 
observed, that the very toleration which Mr. Fox recommended to his 
Sovereign, had brought the King of France to the scaffold, and his 
kingdom to ruin. This observation forcibly obtrudes itself on the mind 
in reading the debates of this period, in which it clearly appears, that 
if Mr. Fox and his friends had been in power, and had acted in con¬ 
formity with the principles which they professed in Parliament, they 
would have pursued the very same line of conduct which the weak Mi¬ 
nisters of Louis XVI. had pursued ; and, if they had not been produc¬ 
tive of the same consequences, posterity would have had to thank the 
good sense of the nation, and not the wisdom of the Ministers, for their 
escape from the most dreadful of all human calamities. 

To the trite question, where are you to stop in the pursuit of coercive 
measures?—Mr. Pitt had too much political wisdom, and was too 
much of a practical statesman, to give any answer which could limit 
government in the application of remedies to growing evils, and to 
say, thus far will we go, and no farther.—He entered his protest against 
a conduct so unwise and impolitic, and contented himself with de¬ 
claring, that prosecution ought, in no instance, to extend beyond what 
the necessity of the case required; reserving the propriety of every 
future remedy to be discussed on its owh separate merits. lie depre¬ 
cated, as irrelevant and unnecessary, the pompous declarations of the 
right of the people to assemble, for legal purposes, in a constitutional 
way, or to petition Parliament for the correction of abuses, or for the 
redress of grievances, such right having never been questioned, and 
having no connection whatever with the immediate subject of discus- • 
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sion. He successfully exposed the falsehood of those who had repre¬ 
sented his principles of reform to have been the same with those of 
the disaffected clubs;—he had fully declared his sentiments on -the. 
subject of a Parliamentary reform, the preceding year, and his opi¬ 
nions still remained unaltered ; but surely no person'would presume.to 
say that there existed the most remote analogy between legal Societies 
for obtaining reform in Parliament, with an intention and a desire, 
legally and constitutionally, to improve the representation, .and tira^ 
Convention proposed by the Jacobin Societies, whose object, as proved 
by their own papers, was the destruction of Parliament, and not its 
improvement? The bulk of them did not even pretend that reform 
was either their view or their wish; it was neither in their mouths nor 
in their minds; nor did their actions correspond with the actions of 
men who wished well to their country. To assume, as a pretext for 
affording them any sanction, that their object was a legal and constitu¬ 
tional reform, was too ridiculous an idea to admit even of a moment’s 
considerationas well might men talk of giving their sanction to 
legal conspiracy, and legal assassination, as imagine that those Societies 
had any legal or virtuous purpose whatever in their system !—Mr. Pitt 
read various extracts from the papers and minutes of the JLondon Cor¬ 
responding Society, and of the Society for Constitutional Information, 
in confirmation and support of his arguments and assertions; which 
tended, clearly and fully, to demonstrate, that their intention was not to 
appeal to Parliament for redress of their supposed grievances, but to 
proceed to acts of authority and [control over the functions of Par¬ 
liament. 

The remedy now proposed, notwithstanding the odious colours in 
which it had been dressed, was nothing else than the imposition of a 
legal restraint upon criminal actions ; and, in the opinion of Mr. Pitt, 
the present crime amounted to a conspiracy of such a nature as to 
supply an equal, if not a stronger, reason for the suspension of the 
Habeas-Corpus Act, than the cases of invasion and rebellion, to which 
frequent allusion had been made.—Though the efficacy of the measure 
had been denied by the Opposition, the members of the Societies, who 
were most likely to be affected by it, had entertained a different opi- 
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nion; for so much did they dread its operation, that they had expressly 
specified the suspension of the Habeas-Corpus Act as one of the signals 
of insurrection; and, as calling for the immediate meeting of the Con¬ 
vention. A stronger justification than this could not be assigned for 
the expedition with winch the Ministers deemed it necessary to pass 
the Suspension-bill into a law. As to the inducement which the mea¬ 
sure would hold out to the French to invade this country, it was consi¬ 
dered, that the act was calculated to produce an opposite effect; for, 
certainly, the suppression of our domestic foes would be no very wel¬ 
come intelligence to our foreign enemies. 


This debate, which was carried on with considerable heat, was pro¬ 
tracted to the hour of three on Sunday morning, when a division took 
place, and the bill was passed by 146 votes against 28.—It underwent 
some discussion in the House of Lords, to which the report of the 
Set ret Committee of the Commons had been referred, where the mea¬ 
sure was ably defended by Lord Grenville, Lord Barrington, the Earls 
of Abingdon, Caernarvon, and Mansfield, and the Duke of Leeds; and 
was strenuously opposed by Lord Lauderdale, Lord Derby, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Lord Thurlow ridiculed the apprehensions 
expressed of the evil consequences likely to flow from the bill, which 
he represented as proceeding from inattention to its provisions. It 
gave no other power than that of postponing the trial of suspected 
persons for a certain time. All, therefore, that had been said of its 
being a revolutionary measure ; that it was a full indemnity to Minis¬ 
ters ; that it gave them the powers of Lettres-de-Cachet; was idle 
declamation. Nine Peers only voted against the bill; and one hun¬ 
dred and eight for it.—It, consequently, passed into a law. 

The second report of the Secret Committee was produced to the 
House of Lords in the middle of June, by Lord Grenville, who expa¬ 
tiated at large on its contents, which furnished as good evidence as the 
nature of the case would admit of, that the intention of the Societies 
was to produce a Revolution in England, on French principles. His 
lordship closed his observations with a motion for an address to the 
King, expressing the concern of the House at this heinous conspiracy, 
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their wish to ve9t additional powers in the executive government, for 
the suppression of such crimes, and their readiness to give energy and. 
vigour to the law. Notwithstanding the solitary opposition of Lord 
Lauderdale, the address was carried withou^a division, and it was 
resolved to desire the concurrence of the Commons thereto.—It was 
accordingly sent, without delay, to the Lower House, where the sub¬ 
ject was taken into immediate consideration, the report of the com¬ 
mittee being already before them. This report fully developed that 
part of the conspiracy which related to the providing of arms. In 
Scotland, this scheme had been brought to the greatest maturity; 
orders, to a considerable extent, having been given for the fabrication 
of pikes, and great numbers of persons being assembled, during the 
nights, to learn the use of them. That similar means of offence were 
preparing by the English Societies, appeared by the letters from the 
Society at Sheffield to Hardy, and to the Secretaries of the Norwich 
Society, containing an account of the proposed form and dimensions 
of the pikes. The pretext for obtaining a supply of these arms, was 
the danger to be apprehended from the introduction of foreign troops, 
and the violence of the opposite party. The report detailed so much 
of the proceedings, resolutions, addresses, and correspondence of the 
different Societies, as tended to prove, that they acted with one com¬ 
mon design to assemble a general Convention, for the purpose of 
assuming the legislative power. They had declared, that no allegiance 
was due to a government not conducted by the representatives of the 
people; that the present Parliament were not the representatives of the 
people ;—that they would petition them no more; and that they would 
seek for more effectual means to obtain redress. They had approved 
and adopted Paine's books on the Rights of Man, and inserted, in their 
minutes, copies of the speeches delivered by Barrere, Roland, and 
Jean Bon St. Andre, in the French Convention, in January, 1793, 
which attribute Supreme power to a Convention, formed in the manner 
which they proposed. 

In the appendix to the report were inserted authentic copies of all 
the documents which confirmed the facts, and justified the inferences 
maintained in the report itself.—Mr. Pitt, on moving the concurrence 
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of the House with the address of the Lords, entered into a brief ana¬ 
lysis of the report, but expressed his readiness to enter into a more 
particular discussion, if any member should feel disposed to dispute 
any of its positions. After a few observations from Mr. Fox, and the 
Attorney-General, the motion passed without a division. 

While this important business was pending in Parliament, and during 
the intervals of discussion, a measure was brought forward by Mr. She¬ 
ridan, similar to one very recently proposed ; the proposal of which was 
productive of so much alarm, and of such serious consequences. lie 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to enable Roman Catholics to serve 
as officers in the army and navy, by abolishing the existing test, and by 
substituting this form of oath in its stead.—“ I, A. B. do swear, that I 
“ will bear true allegiance to his Majesty, and defend, his right to the 
“ Crown, the laws and constitution of these kingdoms, and the suc- 
“ cession to the throne, as by law established/’ The same plea was 
urged in defence of this motion, as was urged when a similar motion 
was brought forward in the House of Commons, in 1807;—that a bill 
had passed in Ireland, to admit Catholics to hold certain commissions 
in the army, but that it was nugatory in effect, until a similar act should 
be passed in England, because no Catholic officer could serve without 
subjecting himself to very severe penalties. At the same time it was 
acknowledged, that the bill for enabling the government to avail itself 
of the services of the French emigrants, had given birth to the present 
motion.—It was, however, objected by Mr. Dundas, that the bill went 
to repeal all religious tests whatever, a measure to which he believed the 
House would be little inclined to accede. At all events, it was a question 
of too much magnitude not to constitute the subject of a separate and 
serious discussion. He, therefore, moved the previous question, which 
was carried, after Mr. Fox had remarked, that the objection started by 
Mr. Dundas was the very ground on which the bill would have his 
warmest approbation. 

Amidst the contentions of party, a subject more congenial to the 
feelings of all who truly love their t country was introduced, in the 
House of Lords, by Lord Hawkesbury, who propqsed a bill for en- 
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forcing the existing navigation laws, which had, of late, been shame¬ 
fully evaded, in the principal object of regulation,—the proportion of 
British seamen required in the crews of our trading vessels;—that is 
three-fourths. In supporting his motion, his lordship took an able and 
most satisfactory view of our commercial history, from the earliest 
periods, and exhibited authentic accounts of the state of British ship¬ 
ping, in respect of tonnage, from the Restoration to the year 1792, by 
which it appeared, that from 1663 to 1669, it amounted only to 
95,266 tons, and in the year 1792 to 1,329,979 tons.* No accurate 
account could be obtained of the progressive increase of British sea¬ 
men ; but it appeared, that in 1792, from the register under the New 
Navigation Act , that there were belonging to the British dominions, 
16,079 ships of 1,540,145 tons, navigated by 118,216 British seamen, 
of which England alone employed 10,633 ships of 1,186,610 tons, and 
87>569 men. It was mentioned, by his lordship, as a curious specimen 
of the growth of our navy, that the privateers, fitted out in the single 
port of Liverpool, during the American war, were nearly equal in ton- 

* The following table shews the state of the tonnage at the different epochs. 
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nagc to the whole fleet equipped by Elizabeth, in 1588, to oppose the 
Spanish armada, which consisted only of 31,985 tons, and 15,272 men, 
while the other measured 30,787 tons, and were manned by 8,754 
seamen. No opposition was made to this salutary bill, which very 
soon passed into a law. About the same time, a very satisfactory 
account of the prosperous state of the British territories, in India, was 
given to the House of Commons by Mr. Dundas, in the exhibition of 
his annual budget, by which it appeared, that, in the course of the 
preceding year, the Company's affairs had experienced a net improve¬ 
ment of nearly sixteen hundred and seventy thousand pounds, after the 
payment of half a million to the British government. 

The attention of Parliament, however, was soon recalled from the 
contemplation of these naval, commercial, and political advantages, 
to a new discussion of questions, already decided in the most solemn 
and deliberate manner. — On the 30th of May, Mr. Fox, having 
embodied all the objections of bis little party in certaip resolutions, 
submitted them to the House of Commons, for the double purpose 
of affording himself and his associates another opportunity for the 
declaration of their sentiments on public affairs, and of recording these 
proofs of their political wisdom on the minutes of the House, for the 
benefit of posterity. The war, its object, its progress, the means of 
carrying it on, the subsidiary treaties, and the conduct of our allies, 
were all pressed into this compendium of party politics, ivliich further 
contained the important discovery, that a secure peace was attainable 
by the British government, and ought to be attained; and that;the 
proper means of attaining it was an explicit disavowal of interference 
in the internal affairs of France, or, at least, a distinct specification 
of the nature and extent of that interference. In supporting these 
extraordinary resolutions, which could answer no one goodfpurpose, 
and the sole tendency of which, supposing them capable of making 
any impression, was to dispirit our allies, and to encourage our ene¬ 
mies, both foreign and domestic, all the old topics of declamation 
were renewed, accompanied, as usual, by many invidious personali¬ 
ties, and stale invectives. It was contended that it was highly impo¬ 
litic to demolish Jacobinism, without specifying the system of govern- 
vol. ii. Sc 
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ment to be adopted in its stead; and the restoration of monarchy, 
without declaring which of the monarchical constitutions of France 
was referred to, was asserted to be so vague and unsatisfactory, as to 
deter even the royalists of France from contributing to the success of 
the scheme.—Our situation was represented to be most gloomy, and 
even hopeless;—our force was stated to be daily diminishing, and our 
resources to be rapidly wasting away; while those of the French were 
increasing in strength, and extending in number. What the party, 
however, wanted in accuracy, they supplied in candour; for it was 
openly admitted, that they had no hope of inducing the House to 
pass the resolutions; but they expected one good to arise out of the 
discussion;—namely, that it would lead the people seriously to reflect 
on the evils which surrounded them, induce them to assemble, per¬ 
haps in the course of the summer, in a legal manner, and, by declaring 
their sentiments with a strong voice, to awaken ministers to a sense of 
the true interests of the country. Here was an acknowledgment, that 
their arguments were not addressed to the representatives of the people 
in Parliament; but to the populace out of it. Thus, while the efforts 
of the Government, seconded by all the loyal and well-disposed part 
of the community, were directed to the suppression of those seditious 
assemblages, which were now openly held in various parts of the 
kingdom for the dissemination of the most mischievous principles, and 
which were hostile alike to public peace and to social order, these 
factious leaders of a party did not blush to hold out a public invita¬ 
tion to the disaffected to continue their meetings; the qualification of 
holding them in a legal manner being a mere veil to cover the gross¬ 
ness of the proceeding; for, in the present temper of the public 
mind, imbecility alone could believe that the persons who would 
assemble on such an occasion, and on such an invitation, would sub¬ 
ject their meetings, or their discussions, to the salutary restraints of 
those laws which they openly reviled, or to the decorous regulations 
of a legislative body, even the legality of which they peremptorily 
denied. 

Mr. Sheridan was most unsparing in his abuse of administration, 
whom he charged with being the authors of a system of alarm, ealeu- 
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lated to deceive and to ensnare the people, while he maintained, that 
the traitorous designs, which had been indicated in the reports of the 
Secret Committee, were fabulous plots , and forged conspiracies , origi¬ 
nating solely in the foul imaginations of his Majesty's ministers. This 
baseless assertion was immediately repelled by Mr. Pitt, as destitute 
alike of probability and of decency. lie justly regarded Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s abuse as being too often repeated to possess the merit of novelty, 
and as too unfounded to have any importance attached to it. But 
there was some degree of novelty, indeed, in such a mode of attack 
on the report of twenty-one members, to whose character, for honour 
and integrity, he would not do any injury by comparing it with the 
quarter whence it proceeded. A call to order by a member of the 
party, and supported by the Speaker, who had suffered Mr. Sheridan's 
scurrility to pass without notice, induced Mr. Pitt to apologize to the 
Chair, and to the House, to which alone he declared an apology to be 
due ; while he properly reminded the Speaker, that the language which 
he had been called upon to answer was not within the rules either of 
parliamentary debate, or of parliamentary decency. 

Mr. Pitt then justified the Committee against the senseless attack 
which had been made upon its integrity, stated the solid grounds on 
which its report had been founded, and exculpated the Government 
from the various charges which had been preferred against it. In this 
defence there was, of necessity, much of repetition, it being equally 
impossible and superfluous always to urge new reasons against old accu¬ 
sations. Mr. Fox having inferred, from the existence of different forms 
of government, at the same time, in every period of history, without pro¬ 
ducing wars, that the Jacobin government of France could not be incom¬ 
patible with the security of other states, Mr. Pitt admitted the premises 
but denied the conclusion. He allowed the opposite forms of govern¬ 
ment might co-exist without interfering with each other, when they acted 
upon certain rules, and from certain principles; but the case was dif¬ 
ferent with respect to such a system as that which now prevailed in 
France ;—a system such as had never existed before in any country, 
and to which no analogy could be found in the history of mankind ;— 
a system which he described as admitting of no modification of its 
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vices, excluding all principles, and bearing in itself the seeds of hos¬ 
tility to every regular government;—a system not possessing the means 
of power for the protection of its subjects, but usurping them for their 
oppression.—Such a system presented no remedy for its vices, or hope 
of security to its neighbours, but in its entire subversion. Mr. Pitt 
resisted the proposal for entering into a negotiation with France, at 
this juncture, on the ground, that the mere attempt would produce 
an instantaneous dissolution of the confederacy, while there was not 
the smallest prospect of concluding a peace, upon terms that would 
be either honourable or safe. lie successfully ridiculed the preposte¬ 
rous notion of prescribing the form of government to be established 
in France on the destruction of the existing form, as being founded 
on the very principle of interference, which the persons who advanced 
it had so strongly reprobated ; and as carrying that principle to a 
much greater extent than ministers and their supporters had ever pre¬ 
tended to carry it to. The House divided on the previous question, 
which was carried by two-hundred-and-eight votes against fifty-seven. 
The division in the House of Lords, where the Duke of Bedford had 
condescended to produce Mr. Fox’s resolutions, was, on the motion 
for adjournment, one-hundred against thirteen. 

It was this obstinate perseverance in principles, and in conduct, so 
repugnant to the general sense of the country, and so hostile to its 
welfare, that, probably, fixed the determination of the leaders of the 
Whig Party, who had long supported the ministers, to take upon them 
a proper share of the responsibility which attached to their measures. 
In pursuance of this honourable resolution, the Duke of Portland 
accepted the situation of Secretary of State for the Dome Depart¬ 
ment ;—Earl Fitzwilliam was appointed President of the council;— 
Earl Spencer, Lord Privy Seal;—and Mr. Windham, Secretary at War, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, which did not attach to the office, but 
which was assigned,us an honourable markof confidence and distinction. 
Other members of the same party were likewise admitted into the admi¬ 
nistration. The motives which influenced the conduct of these distin¬ 
guished persons, on the present occasion, were indeed most eminently 
laudable. They acted from a high sense of public duty; from a deep- 
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rooted principle of genuine patriotism, which abhors interest as a rule 
of action, and renders all private attachments, and personal friendship, 
subservient to the general good,—to the welfare, the prosperity and the 
happiness of the state. —It was the sacrifice of patriotism on the altar 
of the country. 

Such an accession of strength to the minister could not be received 
without evident mafks of disappointment and disgust, by the small 
remnant of that body which had deserted its leaders, and which might, 
more properly, be termed a faction than a party. As Parliament was 
not yet prorogued, they determined to make that the channel for the 
conveyance of their sentiments, and their feelings, on the subject, to 
the public. With his usual ingenuity, Mr. Sheridan contrived to 
introduce them into the discussion of a motion which he submitted to 
the House on the iOlh of July, respecting the Prussian subsidy. lie 
then expatiated on the imputed inconsistency of those who had joined 
the ministry, particularly of the new Secretary at War, who, he ima¬ 
gined, was now reposing himself in the cool shade of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. He professed to lament what he called the dereliction of 
principle (but what was, in fact, a firm adherence to principle) in that 
gentleman and the Duke of Portland, both of whom, he said, had 
pledged themselves never to act with the present administration. 
They had, indeed, accepted a share of responsibility; and he ventured 
to predict, that it would be a perilous responsibility, that a solemn 
hour of account would, at length, arrive, which no accession of num¬ 
bers could ward off, or pnftract; when the hearts of the nation would 
be turned to one man, whose glory no diminution of party could 
impair, but who appeared to stand on higher ground by being less 
surrounded.—To him, in the stormy hour, would the nation turn, and 
they would find him— 

“ Like a great sea-mark, standing every flow, 

“ And saving those that eye him.” 

The natural termination of this pompous panegyric, in which Mr. 
Sheridan proved himself a better orator than a prophet, was strictly 
appropriate:—laudari a laudato viro, is certainly an honourable dis- 
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tinction* but, if the converse of the proposition be equally true, Mr. 
Fox had not much reason to be gratified with the officious commen¬ 
dations of his political trumpeter. 

In his desultory harangue, Mr. Sheridan had contrived once more 
to expatiate on the object of the war, the state of our alliances, and 
on the various questions, either connected with, or arising out of, those 
important subjects. On all these points, Mr. Pitt thought it neces¬ 
sary again to correct his inistatements, and to expose his fallacies. 
He chastised Mr. Sheridan, with becoming severity, for stigmatizing, 
as despots, all those powers, including Great Britain, who entered into 
a confederacy against the Jacobin government of France;—a mode 
of speech, which, like many of the tropes and figures used by the 
Opposition at this period* had been borrowed from the members and 
admirers of that government. Mr. Sheridan having asked, in the 
course of his general censures of ministers, what promise they had 
fulfilled ?—Mr. Pitt called upon him to say, what promise they had 
broken ? The only way in which it was possible for them to break 
their promise, was to follow his advice, and to relinquish the object 
of the war,—to abandon every engagement with their allies,—to for¬ 
get every debt which they owed to society,—every trust reposed in 
them by their Sovereign and by Parliament,—and every thing which 
they owed to honour, honesty, or their own reputation. 

It had been made one part of the charge against ministers, that 
they were unpopular in America. But Mr» Sheridan, while he pre¬ 
ferred this strange accusation, had observed, that there was a Jacobin 
party in that country, acting on French principles, and promoting 
French interests. Mr. Pitt expressed his hopes, then, that the King’s 
Ministers were as unpopular with that parly, as Mr. Sheridan himself 
was with those who opposed Jacobin principles in this country. He 
could not have believed, if he had not heard the fact from his own 
lips, that the persons who professed those principles in America, were 
part of Mr. Sheridan’s correspondents; but he was not very nice in his 
choice of correspondents in the Western hemisphere. It was of little 
consequence, however, whether the British Ministers were popular or 
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unpopular in America;—he, for one, always expected to be unpopular 
with Jacobins, at home and abroad. It was enough for him to know, 
that the popularity of administration in this country would depend on 
the success of their efforts to check the progress of Jacobin principles, 
and on their firmness in opposing them, wherever they occurred, and 
in whatever shape they might be found. To promote impressions 
unfavourable to the success of the war, and to retrieve, if possible, a 
small degree of that popularity which had been lost by Mr. Sheridan's 
Jacobin friends in America, was pretty clearly the great object of his 
present motion. 

Having animadverted, with equal spirit, on Mr. Sheridan’s strictures 
on all the measures of government, Mr. Pitt observed, in conclusion, 
that none of those measures, nor yet the object of the war, had pro¬ 
duced so much irritation in his mind, as one matter of domestic con¬ 
cern to which he had so pointedly alluded. He had asked, what there 
could be, but a great and pressing necessity, to produce the new arrange¬ 
ments in the present administration ?—This question Mr. Pitt answered 
with another,—What greater necessity could there exist to faithful sub¬ 
jects of their Sovereign, to honest guardians of the constitution, and to 
sincere lovers of their country, to unite their efforts to preserve the 
security of the Crown,—the authority of the Parliament,—the liberty, 
the tranquillity, and the safety of the nation, than the necessity of the 
present moment?—What description of persons were more likely to 
serve the King well, or to defend the constitution wisely and faithfully, 
than those who had united on the ground of that necessity ? What 
was their object ? They were not contending whether one family or 
another should compose the administration; they were not contending, 
on constitutional points, whether this or that legislative measure, whe¬ 
ther this or that mode of representation should be adopted ;—they were 
not then debating what was the best form of government for India, 
nor discussing the merits of a peace made twelve years ago. Having 
stated what was not the object of the new administration, and what 
they had not done, Mr. Pitt proceeded to state what was their object, 
and what they were doing.—They were considering, during the existence 
of an alarming, disastrous, and unprovoked war, what was the best 
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inode of defending the liberty, the property, and the security of every 
Englishman, by preserving the constitution from the dangers and 
destruction with which it was threatened.—And, as they tendered their 
allegiance, as they tendered their safety, as they cherished the memory 
of their ancestors, who had defended that constitution, as they regarded 
the interests of their posterity, they were bound to lay aside every dis¬ 
tinction, to remove every obstacle, and to unite the talents, the cha¬ 
racters, the integrity, and the honour, of all honest men who were able 
to serve their country;—upon which union depended, most essentially, 
the present and future safety, not only of Great Britain, but of Europe. 
On these principles had they united ;—on these principles would they 
act; and, if their exertions should unfortunately fail to secure the 
desired success, they would, at least, have the consolation of being 
conscious that every effort had been made which human wisdom could 
suggest; and that nothing had been wanting, on their parts, towards 
the attainment of an object, to which there was not one among them 
who would not devote all his faculties, and, if necessary, his life.— 
These, Mr. Pitt solemnly declared to be his feelings and sentiments on 
the subject. 

After this explicit avowal of the grounds of the new union of political 
characters, an union founded on the best and purest principles which 
can actuate the mind of a patriot, the House negatived Mr. Sheridan's 
motion without a division ; and, on the 10th of July, a period was put 
to the sessions by a speech from the throne. 

It is not possible to pay a close attention to the speeches of. Opposi¬ 
tion, during this session, without perceiving their uniform and direct 
tendency to encourage the French government to persevere in their 
destructive system of foreign and domestic policy ;—and, at. the same 
time, to animate the mind, and to invigorate the efforts, of sedition, at 
home. With the solitary exception of the murder of the King, there 
was scarcely an act of the Executive Council of France which was not 
either openly defended, or indirectly palliated, in the British Senate. 
French vigour, and French courage, afforded frequent topics of 
applause and admiration to English Representatives,—while the efforts 
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of our own troops (unless, indeed, conducted by leaders immediately 
connected with the party) extorted no mark of approbation, and while 
the disasters of our allies were dwelt on with evident pleasure; those 
allies, too, were vilified by the party, who lavished on them the most 
opprobrious terms which the language could supply ; they were repro¬ 
bated as plunderers by those who could descry nothing to condemn in 
the conduct of a government which subsisted only by plunder;—they 
were reviled as despots by those who could see nothing but integrity, 
wisdom, and happiness, in the most atrocious and sanguinary despotism 
which had ever disgraced the earth.—Their cause, which was the cause 
of Britain, was represented to be as hopeless and desperate as it was 
base and unprincipled ; while the cause of France was boldly pro¬ 
claimed to be prosperous and triumphant, as it was virtuous and just. 
The resources of this country, too, were declared to be weak, falla¬ 
cious, and temporary, while the resources of France were pronounced 
inexhaustible. Language better calculated to raise the spirits of our 
enemies, and to depress our own, the human imagination can scarcely 
conceive; yet such was the substance of the speeches of Mr. Fox 
and his friends, on the subject of the war, in reference to these various 
points. 

In regard to our domestic enemies, their declarations were calculated 
to produce a similar effect: not a measure was proposed, to check the 
torrent of disaffection, and to crush the growing evil, ere it arrived at 
destructive maturity, that did not experience the most determined 
resistance; not a plan was unfolded, however pregnant with mischief 
to the colmtry, which was pot deemed a fit subject for levity and ridi¬ 
cule ; not an accusation was preferred, however serious and weighty, 
which was not treated with derision ; not a conspiracy was developed, 
however supported by authentic documents, and unequivocal proofs, 
the very existence of which was not denied ; and no agent of sedition 
was convicted who did not excite a lively interest, and a deep compas¬ 
sion,—and who did not experience protection and encouragement.* 

* Some members of the Opposition, at this period, paid a visit to the Scottish convicts, 
under sentence of transportation. These gentlemen, probably, recollected, that the Roman 
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But the most consummate assurance was requisite to term the plots 
which were unfolded by the secret committees of both Houses, and 
which were supported by such a body of evidence as was adduced in 
their reports, forged plots and fabricated conspiracies! No effort, 
however, appeared too great, no meanness too little, which could for¬ 
ward the great object in view—the embarrassment of Ministers, and 
the success of their enemies, of whatever description. The leader of 
that small band of political declaimers, which now formed the Opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament, suffering under the pangs of disappointed ambition, 
all his hopes defeated, all his projects frustrated, sunk, degraded, and 
mortified, appears to have listened to the suggestions of despair, and, 
foregoing all expectation of succeeding to power but through the 
medium of the populace, to have resolved to recur to that desperate 
expedient; and, rather to gratify his wishes at the risk of a Revolution, 
than remain quiet and passive, without consequence or distinction. At 
least, on no other supposition can his conduct, at this period, be ac¬ 
counted for. He possessed too much knowledge and abilities not to 
appreciate the dangers which threatened the country ;* and not to per¬ 
ceive the full scope and intent of those exertions which the disaffected 
were making in different parts of the kingdom ; nay more, he possessed 
so much influence over the members of the societies, that a single word 
of disapprobation from him would have sufficed to deprive them of 
courage, and to put a stop to all their proceedings.-f* That word, 
however, was never pronounced ; on the contrary, all his sentiments, 
respecting them, were conveyed, not in the accents of reproof, but in 
the language of palliation, defence, and encouragement. 

demagogue, Clodius, succeeded in persuading the people, that the patriots , who had suffered 
for conspiring with Cataline against the state, had been unjustly treated! 

* In the various resolutions which Mr. Fox proposed to the House, with a view to express 
his disapprobation of the war, and to deprecate its continuance, he acted in strict unison with 
the recorded sentiments of the seditious clubs, who justly considered the war with France as 
a considerable impediment to the attainment of their objects. See Appendix C. to the printed 
reports of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons. 

+1 have heard this feet asserted by one of the most active, and most able, leaders of the 
conspiracy, who avowed the determination of the societies, should their means prove ade¬ 
quate to the accomplishment of their object, to produce a complete Revolution in this 
country on French principles. 
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Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, had, during this critical period, dis¬ 
played great firmness and consistency of conduct. Solely intent on 
preserving the vessel of the State, which was entrusted to his care, 
from the rocks and shoals with which she was surrounded, he pursued 
his even and steady course, unseduced by the wiles of party, and unin¬ 
timidated by the blasts of faction. Exclusively occupied with the 
welfare of his country, his mind had no space left for envy or jealousy 
to fill.—Regardless of power, but as the means to promote this great 
end, he was willing to share it with all who would join him in the noble 
attempt to attain it.—Such sentiments were as well calculated to extin¬ 
guish all feelings of political hostility, as such conduct was to inspire 
esteem and confidence.—And hence arose that union with the distin¬ 
guished leaders'of the Whig party, which rendered his administration, 
in point of weight, character, ability, and influence, one of the strongest 
and most powerful which had ever been formed, and peculiarly adapted 
to the pressing exigency of the times. 


3 d 3 
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Affairs of France—Revolutionary means for creating an army—Relative force of the bellige¬ 
rent powers—Advantage of the French over their enemies—Difference between the British 
and Austrian Commanders—Their respective pretensions—General Pichegru takes the com¬ 
mand of the French army—Adopts the plan of general Lloyd—The Emperor of Germany 
places himself at the head of the allied army—Defeat of the French near Landrery—Siege 
and capture of Landrery—Gallant action of some British and Austrian Light Dragoons, at. 
Villars-cn-Cauchie—Tin; French make an irruption into Maritime Flanders—Masterly con¬ 
duct of General Clerfayt—General attack on the French positions—The allies repulsed— 
The French attack the allies, and arc defeated with great loss—Expulsion of the allies from 
the Netherlands—Murderous decree of the French Convention—Cowardly conduct of the 
Commanders of Valenciennes, Comic, and Landrery, which are surrendered to the French, 
together with Quesnoy—the Austrians are driven beyond the Rhine —Creveeoenr and Bois- 
le-duc surrendered to the French by the cowardice of their commanders; and the French 
Emigrants basely given up to the conquerors—The strong fortress of Nimeguen evacuated 
by orders of the Duke of York—The French army of the Moselle defeat the allies, and 
force them to repass the Rhine—The British fleet, under the command of Lord Howe, falls 
in with the French fleet, under Villaret-Joyeusc—Battle of the first of June—French de¬ 
feated, with the loss of eight ships of the line—Success of the British arms in the West 
Indies—Martinique and Guadaloupe taken—Saint Lucie, and other French islands, reduced 
—Guadaloupe re-taken—Internal state of France—Slate of parties—Despotism of Robes¬ 
pierre—Committee of Public Safety—Sysicm of terror—Numerous executions—Persecu¬ 
tion of women—Fourteen young ladies executed together, for having danced at a ball with 
the Prussian officers—Twenty females of Poitou guillotined—Ferocious remark of Billaud- 
Varcnncs—Dreadful state of the prisoners—Cruelty to pregnant women—Barbarous obser¬ 
vation of Couthon—Trial and murder of the Princess Elizabeth—Execution of Count 
D’Estaiug, of Thouret, and D’Espremenil—Memorable observation of D’Espremenil to 
Thouret—Anecdote of Thouret—Admirable reproof of lsalx'au D’Youval, to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Revolutionary Tribunal—New schism among the Jacobins—The Cordeliers— 
They attack the Men of Wood —Chabot, Thomas Payne, Anarcharsis Clootz, and others, 
arrested—Execution of Hebert and Chaumette—Anarcharsis Clootz guillotined—Dies an 
atheist—Execution of Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and others, of the Cordeliers—Now 
decree for extending the system of persecution—Decree for acknowledging the existence of 
a God, and the immortality of the soul—Cccilc Regnault—Her execution, with sixty other 
persons, for a pretended conspiracy against the life of Robespierre—Barrere accuses Mr. 
Pitt of having planned this conspiracy—Fulsome adulation of Robespierre—Sanguinary 
decree proposed by Couthon—Servilely adopted by the Convention—Subsequent Debates— 
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Divisions in the Committee of Public Welfare—Meditated destruction of Robespierre— 
Project of either party for murdering their opponents—Weak and indecisive conduct of 
Robespierre—The other Jacobins court a junction with the Brissotins—Tallien attacks 
Robespierre in the Convention—Billaud-Varennes supports Tallien—Indecent conduct of 
the Convention—Refuse to hear Robespierre speak—Tallien threatens to murder him— 
Rage of Robespierre—Decree of Accusation against the two Robespierres, Couthon, St. 
Just, and Lebas—The Gaoler refuses to receive them, and the Guards suffer them to escape 
—The Jacobins rise in their defence—Their cowardice and indecision—Active measures of 
the Convention—Robespierre and his associates seized, and executed without trial—State of 
Parties after the death of Robespierre—Proceedings of the Convention—Execution of Fou- 
quier-Tinville, Lcbon, and Carrier—Law for suppressing all Affiliated and Corresponding 
Societies—The Jacobin Club attacked and closed—Complaint of the Jacobins in the Con¬ 
vention—Character of the Jacobins by Rewbell—Rapid progress of sedition in Great 
Britain—New Convention projected—The disaffected are trained to the use; of arms—Plan 
of an insurrection in Edinburgh—Trial and execution of Watt and Downie for high trea¬ 
son—Trials and acquittal of Hardy, Tooko, and Thelwall—Evidence of Mr. Pitt— 
Existence of a Treasonable Conspiracy proved—Acquittal of the State Prisoners, a proof 
of the excellence of the British Laws. 

[1794.] The system of terror which was completely established in 
France gave to the rulers of that land an absolute dominion over the 
persons of its inhabitants, and over every thing which it contained.— 
Resolved to extend their sway over the neighbouring countries, to 
enlarge their own boundaries, and to obtain, by plunder, the means of 
supporting those gigantic efforts which they were thus enabled to make, 
they had armed, at the close of the year 1793, nearly one million of 
men, three hundred thousand of whom were employed on the Northern 
frontier of the Republic. To these the allies had not more than one 
hundred and forty thousand men to oppose. Besides the superiority 
of numbers, the French army had the advantage of being subject to 
the orders of one chief, as it were; while the allies, composed of dif¬ 
ferent nations, were commanded by various leaders, who were very far 
from acting with that cordial spirit of co-operation which was so essen¬ 
tially necessary, not merely to ensure success, but to prevent defeat.— 
At the very opening of the campaign, a difference arose between the 
British and the Austrian commanders; the Duke of York refusing to 
act in a subordinate station to the veteran General Clerfaytthe pre¬ 
tensions of the former were supported by superiority of rank; and 
those of the latter by superiority of military talents, skill, knowledge, 
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and experience. The difficulty was at length removed by the resolu¬ 
tion of the,,Emperor of Germany to take the field in person. 

To enter into a minute detail of military operations is foreign from 
the purpose of this work; it is intended merely to state the general 
result. The command of the French army was given to General 
Pichegru, an officer of great merit, and of equal modesty, a quality 
rarely to be found in a French republican.—He wisely resolved, in 
conformity with a plan long before published by General Lloyd, in his 
political and military memoirs, to endeavour to turn the right and left 
flanks of the allies, and to keep the centre, which consisted of eighty- 
five thousand men, and was stationed between the Sambre and the 
Meuse, at bay. 

The Emperor took the command of the allied army, on the heights 
of Cateau, in the middle of April.—The first operation determined on 
was the siege of Landrcfy; but, before it could be accomplished, it 
was necessary to drive the French from their cantonments in the 
neighbourhood. This was done by a general attack on the 17 th of 
April, in which the French suffered pretty severely. The Prince of 
Orange then laid siege to Landrefy, which surrendered in a few days. 
On the 24th of April a very gallant action was performed, by two 
squadrons of Austrian Hussars, under Colonel Sentkeresky, and two 
of the fifteenth British light dragoons, under Major Aylett, amounting 
only to two hundred and seventy-two men in the whole. They had 
been sent on a reconnoitring party, and had found the enemy, ten 
thousand strong, posted at Villars-en-Cauchie. General Clerfayt, who 
had accompanied the party, directed these squadrons to attack the 
French. They accordingly made a furious charge on the Republican 
cavalry, which they immediately broke, and drove them behind their 
infantry. They then charged the infantry, which they completely 
routed, and pursued them to the very walls of Bouchain. In this 
brilliant affair, the French lost twelve hundred men, in killed and 
wounded, and three pieces of artillery. The Emperor ordered medals 
to be struck on this occasion, and given to the British officers who 
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had so nobly distinguished themselves. Two days after, the French 
made a general attack on the whole line of the allies, but were defeated 
in every part, with great slaughter. 

Pichegru, meantime, intent on his grand plan, sent fifty thousand 
men, under Generals Souham and Moreau, to force the positions of 
the allies on the right flank, and to overrun maritime Flanders. Here 
a variety of actions were fought, with varied success. In defending 
himself against a superior force, General Clerfayt displayed the 
greatest talents and courage; and the British troops distinguished 
themselves on various occasions. On the 17th of May the Emperor 
directed a general attack on the enemy, in order to drive them out of 
Flanders; but the attempt proved fruitless: on that, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day, the allies, and particularly the British, suffered most 
severely. Pichegru, resolved to improve the advantage which he had 
gained, and to profit by the confusion and dismay which he flattered 
himself he had occasioned, advanced, on the twenty-second of May, 
with an army of one hundred thousand men, with a view to cross the 
Scheldt, and to take Tournay. The attack began at five in the morn¬ 
ing, and continued till nine at night. The French were ultimately 
defeated, with the loss of at least a tenth part of their force; while 
that of the allies amounted to three thousand men. But this vast effu¬ 
sion of blood produced nothing decisive. The French generals were 
perfectly regardless of the lives of their men, and careless how many 
were sacrificed, so that they attained their object. As fast as their 
ranks were thinned by the sword, they were filled up with fresh troops; 
while the losses of the allies were slowly, and with difficulty, repaired. 
The consequence of this disparity was such as might be expected. 
After various engagements, the allies were compelled to yield to the 
superior force of the enemy; and, early in July, the French were left 
in possession, not only of maritime Flanders, but of the whole of the 
Austrian Netherlands, which were again destined to experience all the 
miseries which the most ferocious banditti, that ever disgraced the 
human name and character, could inflict. 


It now only remained for the Republicans to recover the fortresses of 
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Valenciennes, Conde, Landrepy, and Quesnoy. In order to forward 
this important object, the Convention passed a decree, on the fourth 
of July, by which it was ordered, that if the garrisons of these places 
should refuse to surrender at discretion, within four-and-twenty hours 
after they had been summoned, they should be all put to the 
sword. These unmanly threats, worthy of the sanguinary wretches by 
whom they were devised, had no effect on the brave commander of 
Quesnoy, who sustained a siege of one-and-twenty days before he con¬ 
sented to surrender the place. Landrepy, provided only with a feeble 
garrison, was incapable of defence, and therefore opened its gates to 
the French. But Valenciennes, having been put in a complete state 
of defence, was capable of sustaining a siege of eight months, yet did 
the commander basely surrender this important fortress, on the 27 th 
of August, without a struggle ; delivering up more than eleven hundred 
loyal Frenchmen to the rage of their merciless enemies. Conde, too, 
though equally capable of resistance, followed the example three 
days after. 

The French generals now advanced in security.—Jourdan, at the 
head of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, pursued the Austrians 
into the Principality of Liege, and, after various engagements, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the Duchy of Julicrs, and the Fdec- 
torate of Cologne, and in forcing General Clerfayt to repass the Rhine. 
The fortresses of Stcphensward, Vcnlo, and Maestricht, were reduced 
by other divisions of the same army. 

Pichegru, with the army of the north, followed the British in their 
retreat towards Holland. By the cowardice and treachery of Colonel 
Thiboelt and the Prince of Ilesse Philipstadt, he obtained possession 
of the important fortresses of Crevecocur and Bois-le-duc. At the 
last of these places, four hundred and eight French emigrants were 
given up to the sword, by the dastardly commander. At the begin¬ 
ning of November, the French began the siege of Nimeguen, without, 
however, the smallest prospect of success. But the Duke of York, to 
the surprise of every one, ordered the place to be evacuated on the night 
of the seventh, and the French took immediate possession of it. 
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On the side of the Moselle, where the French were commanded by 
Iloche, they were equally successful. The Duke of Brunswick, at 
the head of the Prussians, and General Wurmser, at the head of the 
Austrian army, made a long and obstinate stand against the Republi¬ 
cans, and great numbers were slain on both sides; but, at the close 
of the campaign, the allies were forced to cross the Rhine, leaving 
all the provinces on the left bank of that river in possession of the 
enemy. 

Thus successful, in all quarters, by land, the French Convention 
deemed their power equally irresistible by sea. As they expected 
a valuable convoy from America, they ordered Admiral Villaret 
Joyeuse, who commanded tbe Brest fleet,, to put to sea for its protec¬ 
tion.—AVith this fleet the British, commanded by Lord llowe, fell in, 
on the 28th of May; a partial engagement took place on that and 
the following day; but on the first of June the British commander, 
having gained the weather-gage, was enabled to bring the French to a 
general action. For about an hour the French fought with great reso¬ 
lution, but their admiral then sheered ofi', and all the ships that were 
able hastened to follow him; while the British fleet were so crippled 
as to be unable to pursue them. Two ships of eighty, and five of 
seventy-four guns, however, struck, and were taken possession of, 
except one, the Northumberland, which sunk before the whole of Her 
crew could be taken out. Another French ship of the line sunk 
during the action. But, notwithstanding this victory, the American 
convoy, about which the French expressed so much anxiety, entered 
Brest harbour in safety, twelve days after. 

The British arms were successful in expelling the French from the 
island of Corsica, which was formally united to the Crown of Great 
Britain, by the unanimous desire of the inhabitants. In the West 
Indies, General Sir Charles Grey, and Admiral Sir John Jervis, suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, Saint 
Lucie, the Saints, Desirada, and Marigalante. But the ravages of 
disease so thinned the British force, in the course of the summer, that 
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Guadaloupe was retaken by the enemy. The power of Great Britain 
thus proved as triumphant at sea as that of France did by land. 

While, however, the arms of the Republic shed a dazzling, though 
delusive, glory around her, her internal state was such as to render, 
to her inhabitants, the scorching sands of the Arabian deserts an envi¬ 
able residence, and a comparative paradise. At the close of 1793, 
the Brissotins being totally crushed, Robespierre reigned Lord Para¬ 
mount of France, exposed to no opposition, and subject to no control. 
At the head of the Committee of Public Safety, which might be con¬ 
sidered as his privy council, he had for his associates four men of 
congenial souls,—Billaud Varennes, Collot d’Hcrbois, (the father of 
the Republic) Saint J^st, and Conthon. Carnot was admitted as a 
member on account of his military knowledge, in which, of course, 
these upstarts were wholly deficient. From this committee, which was 
literally a committee of destruction, issued those mandates of death 
which filled all the numerous prisons of the capital; for the detestable 
Parisians, to whose rebellious spirit the demolition of the fortress of 
the Bastille was owing, were now destined to experience a most appro¬ 
priate reward, by seeing a new Bastille erected in every street. To 
explain the frivolous pretexts on which these partakers of liberty and 
equality, these freemen of France, whose fate was deemed so enviable 
by the reforming citizens of Great Britain, were not only imprisoned, 
but executed; to describe the wanton acts of cruelty exercised upon 
them during their confinement, when every kind of barbarity was 
aggravated by every species of mockery; and to detail the flagrant 
iniquity of the judges and juries, though a task which, for the benefit 
of future times, should be performed, would require a volume of no 
moderate size. Though not less than forty persons, of all ages, and 
of both sexes, were daily consigned to the guillotine, the prisons, 
replenished as soon as thinned, were almost constantly full. The rage 
of these monsters in human shape seems to have been more particu¬ 
larly directed against women to deprave their morals, to persecute 
their persons, and to forward their destruction, appeared to be equally 
the objects of their study. Fourteen young ladies, from Verdun, who 
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are described, bv a person who was imprisoned with them, as being 
of unexampled modesty, and having the appearance of virgins dressed 
for a bridal feast, were led together to the scaffold, on a charge of 
having danced at a ball given by some Prussian officers, in 1792, while 
the place was in possession of the allies. Twenty females, from Poitou, 
mostly peasants, were also executed together. While they were laying 
in the yard of the prison, one of them had an infant at her breast, 
which was forcibly torn from her, as they were going to conduct her 
to the place of execution.—Several of these unhappy females died on 
the way, but the savages guillotined their bodies. Many women, in 
a state of pregnancy, died in the different prisons for want of that 
assistance which their situation required.— And when Billaud Varenncs 
was apprized of the fact, instead of giving such orders as would pre¬ 
vent a recurrence of the evil, he remarked, true philosophical 

apathy, “ Tis so much trouble saved to the executioner.” 

So dreadful was the state of the prisoners, that many of them 
actually petitioned to be executed. To a woman, who applied for this 
purpose to him, Couthon said,—“ You have not been long enough in a 
situation which makes death desirable.” A lady, in the last stage of 
pregnancy, was seized with the pains of labour at the moment when 
she was summoned to repair to the guillotine. Regardless of her 
situation, she was compelled to descend to the yard, where two soldiers 
dragged her towards the cart, till her agonies rose to such a height 
that they were at length compelled to put her into the first room they 
could find, where she was immediately delivered, alone, and without 
assistance. 

Among the crowds who were thus hurried to the scaffold, with indis¬ 
criminate barbarity, was the Princess Elizabeth, the virtuous sister of 
Louis XVJ. a lady of spotless purity of mind and character, whose 
whole life was a mingled scene of humble piety and active benevolence. 
She was charged with having conspired to restore royalty, with persons, 
many of whom she had never even seen ;—not a witness was produced, 
nor a single attempt made, to substantiate any one fact alleged against 
her.—She was condemned to death with twenty-four of her reputed 
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accomplices; and she died as she had lived, devout, tranquil, and 
resigned; considering the sentence which consigned her to the scaf¬ 
fold as a welcome passport to a better life. 

The Count d'Estaing, who had disgraced his rank by his conduct, 
fell, at this time, an unlamented victim to the Revolution which he had 
so warmly cherishedand the Due de Biron paid the forfeit of his life 
for his attachment to the Duke of Orleans.—While under confinement, 
however, this nobleman had time for reflection;—he openly deplored 
the crimes which he had committed against his Sovereign, and justly 
ascribed his fate to the prevalence of those principles which he had so 
industriously laboured to disseminate. Thouret and D’Epresmcnil 
were conducted to the scaffold together. The former had led the 
Norman bar, at the Plfrliament of Rouen ; he had early adopted Revo¬ 
lutionary principles, and when he was appointed a member of the 
States-General, he declared, before he went to Versailles, his conviction 
of the necessity of destroying both priests and nobles.* D'Epresmenil 
was a distinguished member of the Parliament of Paris, and had then 
acquired great popularity by his strenuous opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, though his attachment to the monarchy was afterwards imputed 
to him as an unpardonable crime.—Struck with the similarity of their 
fate, though their conduct had been so dissimilar, D’Epresmenil said 
to his fellow-prisoner—“ This day, Mr. Thouret, gives us a dreadful 
“ problem to solve;—against which of us two will the clamours of 
“ the mob be directed ?” “ Against both, believe me/’ answered 

Thouret. 

When Isabeau D’Youval, who had formerly held the office of chief 
clerk to the Parliament of Paris, was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, which now sat at the Palais, where the Parliament formerly 
held their sittings, the president said to him with a malignant sneer, 
“ You must recollect this hall ?” “ Yes,” answered he, “ this is the 
“ place where innocence formerly sat in judgment on crime; but 

* This fact was related to me by a gentleman who was a member of the Parliament of 
Rouen, and who received it from Thouret himself, in a conversation which he had with him 
before he left Rouen for Versailles. 
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“ where criminals now condemn the innocent V* Such incidents are 
pregnant with instructive lessons. 

The wanton cruelties now exercised, however, were viewed, even 
by some of the most sanguinary revolutionists, with disapprobation ; 
not that these men had any humane scruples which made them object 
to the effusion of blood, when any purpose was to be answered by 
shedding it, but they did not like to see it shed uselessly and unpro¬ 
fitably ; besides, it is highly probable, they began to fear for them¬ 
selves. Happily for the cause of humanity, one schism was no sooner 
healed than another broke out among the Jacobins. — After the 
extinction of the Brissotin party, the Cordeliers, another branch of 
the Jacobins, sprang up; at the head of these were Danton, i'abre 
D’Eglantine, Camille Desmoulins, Hebert, and Chaumctte; and, 
could they have agreed among themselves, they would have formed 
a very powerful opposition to Robespierre and his associates; — for 
they had none of that timidity and irresolution which marked the 
feeble conduct of the Brissotins.—But the three first of these Revolu¬ 
tionary heroes, and in particular Danton, who had acquired wealth 
by the Revolution which he wished to enjoy in peace, could ill brook 
the beastly manners, and brutal conduct, of the other two, whose 
constant declamations against riches, which they represented as infal¬ 
lible proofs of an aristocratic spirit, were by no means pleasing to 
their associates. 

Danton, though he knew that four of the five leading members of the 
Committee of Public Safety were his enemies, thought he could rely 
on the friendship of Robespierre, who professed the strongest attach¬ 
ment to him.—To Robespierre, then, he opened his mind, respecting 
the threatened rupture between the Jacobins and the Cordeliers; and 
this sanguinary wretch, who had openly justified all the massacres of 
September, 1792, now affected to stand forth the advocate of huma¬ 
nity.—He represented, indeed, not the inhumanity , but the inutility , 
of such constant executions, and Robespierre affected to coincide with 
him in opinion, but declared his inability to control the furious Jaco¬ 
bins with whom he was associated; he even carried his hypocrisy so 
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far as to connive at the arrest of Chabot, Thuriot, Bazire, Delauny, 
D’Angers, Paine, and Clootz, and even encouraged Camille Des¬ 
moulins to attack the men of blood , as they were emphatically and 
appropriately called, in his writings. The public were thus indebted 
to Robespierre for the discovery of many atrocious acts, which tend 
to elucidate this period of the Revolutionary history ; for Camille Des¬ 
moulins now directed his attacks, in a paper called Le Vieux Cordelier, 
against the Jacobins of the Committee of Public Safety, and those of 
the Commune of Paris; with the materials of which he was supplied 
by Philippeaux, who detailed all the massacres which they had ordered, 
and even charged them with sending troops on purpose to be defeated, 
that the troubles in La Vend6e might be prolonged. 

Soon after this, IleUcrt, Chaumette, and several others, were arrested, 
thrown into prison, and executed, to the great joy of the volatile Pari¬ 
sians, who hailed, as their idol, one day, the very men whose death 
they applauded the next. Anacharsis Clootz, the orator of the human 
race, was guillotined at the same time. This man, while in prison, 
uttered the most horrible blasphemies, styled himself the personal enemy 
of Jesus Christ ! and really died, as he had lived, a confirmed Atheist. 
The exultation of the people, on the execution of Hebert and his asso¬ 
ciates, filled Robespierre with alarm, but he had proceeded too far to 
retract. Danton, meanwhile, by dividing the Cordeliers, had paved 
the way for his own ruin.—He had been completely duped by Robes¬ 
pierre, and, on the 30th of March, he, with his friends, Lacroix, Camille 
Desmoulins, and Philippeaux, were arrested ; in a few days they were 
tried, with several others, condemned, and executed;—Danton pre¬ 
dicting, in his last moments, that Robespierre would speedily follow 
him. 

The time at which the prediction of this expiring Jacobin was to be 
fulfilled was not far distant. Robespierre, feeling the plenitude of his 
power, now resolved to exert it to the utmost. He immediately disclo¬ 
sed his intention of extending the system of persecution, and, compre¬ 
hensive as it already was, the wonderful ingenuity of his diabolical 
mind contrived means for bringing within its grasp a still greater num- 
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ber of objects than it had hitherto embraced, and for enlarging the 
mass of victims to be sacrificed on the altar of Jacobinism. A new 
decree was passed by the servile Convention, in which the forbearance 
to denounce uncivic language, or the utterance of complaints against 
the Revolution, with other acts of omission and commission, equally 
harmless, were declared to be crimes, and liable to various degrees of 
punishment, from imprisonment to transportation and death. 

But Robespierre, although he acted as if he believed there was no 
God, had ever professed his disgust at the conduct of the atheistical 
zealots; and had declared, in the Jacobin Club, that those who wished 
to suppress the celebration of mass were greater fanatics than those 
by whom it was performed; and that, under pretext of destroying 
religion, a faction was labouring to make a region of Atheism itself. 
This was perfectly true; but the conduct of Robespierre had been 
uniformly such as to render it impossible to believe that, in making 
this declaration, and in acting as he now acted, he was influenced, in 
the smallest degree, by a regard for religion. It is most probable 
that, finding every effort to eradicate all religious and moral principles 
from the human mind either abortive or only partially successful;— 
that observing, where the attempt succeeded, it produced a set of 
wretches equally desperate and untractablc, without any bond of 
attachment or motive of obedience;—and that the purpose for which 
this horrible system had been originally adopted had been fully 
answered by the destruction of all those virtuous priests who were 
considered as refractory , and by the complete confiscation of all the 
property of the church, he conceived that, by giving a legal sanction 
to religious worship, he might mitigate the enmity of numbers, and 
more effectually crush the remnant of a faction who had dared to dis¬ 
pute with him the possession of supreme power. Whatever was his 
motive, he made a long report to the Convention, on the 7th of May, 
in which he ascribed, and not without reason, many of the plots 
against the government to the prevalence of atheistical principles; 
(to which he might, with at least equal truth, have imputed the con¬ 
duct of the government itself;) and he concluded with moving a 
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decree, the only laudable object of which was, the sanction of the 
freedom of religious worship. 

This decree was adopted, of course , by the Convention, who would, 
with the same abject acquiescence, have given their sanction to it if 
its object had been to consecrate the worship of Satan. But the pre¬ 
sumption which stamped the very face of it, rendered it nearly as 
disgusting to every sober Christian, as the public profession of Atheism, 
by the Convention, on a former occasion. It began by an acknozv - 
ledgment of the existence of a Supreme Being, and of the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul, (as if these were adventitious circumstances to which 
the characters of truth could not be attached without their fiat,) pro¬ 
claimed in the same dry dictatorial style in which these philosophical 
legislators had been Accustomed to pronounce their political apo¬ 
thegms on the liberty and equality of their citizens, and on the unity 
and indivisibility of their Republic. After such an acknowledgment, 
they could not dispense with the worship of the Deity; festivals, 
therefore, were instituted on every tenth day, or decade, to his honour; 
but, at the same time, there were associated with him, in this mark 
of distinction, murderers, rebels, and regicides; Marat, and other 
Revolutionary worthies, as well as the various passions and accidents 
to which human nature is subject, having similar honours conferred 
on them. This strange mixture of religious worship, and Pagan ido¬ 
latry, sufficiently proves, that the delusion of the people was the 
principal aim of Robespierre in his extraordinary decree ; which, from 
a vanity peculiar to the French, was ordered to be printed and trans¬ 
lated into all languages. In commemoration of this event, his friend 
and coadjutor, David, painted a large picture, in which he impiously 
gave to the figure of the Creator the face of Robespierre! 

At this time an incident occurred which served to raise Robespierre 
in the estimation of the execrable and credulous Parisians.—A young 
woman, named Aiin6e Cecile Regnault, whose father was a stationer 
at Paris, having a wish to see Robespierre, called at his lodging in the 
evening, and, on being told that he could not be seen, shrewdly 
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remarked, that a public functionary ought to be visible at all hours. 
This insult to the majesty of the Dictator was sufficient to ensure lu r 
immediate apprehension.—On her examination before the Conven¬ 
tional Committees, she observed, with more good sense than fell to 
any of their members, “ That she would prefer one King to fifty thou¬ 
sand tyrants; and that she went to Robespierre’s lodging merely to see 
how a tyrant looked.” But she peremptorily disclaimed all intention 
of doing him any personal injury; nor, indeed does it appear that she 
was provided with any instrument for the purpose; and it was made 
evident that she had neither accomplice nor confident. This event, 
which, in any other town in the world than Paris, would have excited 
ridicule and contempt, was treated as a matter of importance, and as 
an infallible proof of a conspiracy against the invaluable life of Robes¬ 
pierre; who, accordingly, received numerous congratulations on his 
miraculous preservation; while Barrere, with his usual impudence, 
accused Mr. Pitt of contriving the plot; and Robespierre, affecting a 
courage which he did not feel, made an offer of his life at the shrine 
of his country. But the most iniquitous part of this disgraceful trans¬ 
action remains to be noticed.—The unhapppy girl, and one I’Amiral, 
who, from a motive of private revenge, had attempted to shoot Collot 
D’ Herbois, with sixty other persons, were, without trial, and without 
the examination of a single witness, declared guilty of a conspiracy 
against the Republic, and sentenced to die. 

Nothing which the human imagination can conceive, in its most 
fantastic mood, or that Fancy could imagine, in her wildest reveries, 
however extravagant, and however monstrous, could exceed the 
fulsome adulation which now' poured upon Robespierre, with unex¬ 
ampled profusion, from private individuals, and from public bodies, 
in every part of France.—His face, it has been seen, was given to the 
Almighty;—his name was assigned to a planet; on him was bestowed 
the appellation of the Messiah;—in short, every thing that was great, 
good, and virtuous, was represented, by these impious, profligate, and 
wretched people, as united in his person.—The documents containing 
the damning proofs of this horrible degradation of national character 
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have, fortunately for the historian, been preserved, or credulity itself 
would be tempted to withhold its beliof from them. 

But with all the power which he enjoyed, with all the engines of 
destruction which he possessed, Robespierre was not yet satisfiedfor, 
on the 10th of May, Couthon, his associate in the Committee of Public 
Safety, proposed a decree more atrocious, if possible, than any which 
had passed from the first dawn of the reign of terror to the present 
moment.—It not only professed to regulate the proceedings of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and to fix the number of its judges, but went 
to establish many new capital offences. Among the acts which were 
thus to be rendered capital, were—the vilifying the National Conven¬ 
tion, or the Revolutionary Republican Government,—the deceiving the 
people, or their representatives, in order to induce them to take mea¬ 
sures contrary to the interests of liberty,—the spreading false news,— 
endeavours to mislead the opinion, and hinder the instruction, or 
deprave the morals, of the people, to corrupt the public conscience 
and alter the energy and purity of the revolutionary and republican 
principles, or arrest their progress, whether by counter-revolutionary 
or insidious writings, or by any other machinations. To these, and 
many other acts, equally vague and undefined, was the punishment 
of death proposed to be affixed. And that no difficulties might be 
interposed to the conviction of any man whom the tyrant wished to 
destroy, all past rules of evidence were abrogated; and henceforth it 
was expressly declared, that, if there existed proofs, whether material 
or moral, independent of testimonial proof, no witnesses were to be 
called, unless it should be deemed necessary for the detection of 
accomplices, or reasons of great public importance. No witnesses 
were to be called either for the prosecution or for the prisoner, except 
by the public accuser; and, in order to abridge the proceedings, no 
counsel were to be allowed to the prisoners. 

Great, however, as the authority of Robespierre was, and abject as 
the submission of the Convention had hitherto been, this monstrous 
decree was too terrific not to alarm even the Jacobins themselves. 
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These men, whom no principle of justice or humanity could stimulate 
to resistance, acknowledged the powerful impulse of personal fear, and 
shrunk from the sanction of a law which might be employed as an 
instrument for their own destruction.—And the recent sacrifice of 
Danton had convinced them, that Jacobinism itself afforded no 
protection against the hatred or the envy of Robespierre; while they 
plainly perceived, that no line of conduct, however dftermined on the 
one hand, or however circumspect on the other, could place them out 
of the reach of a law, which might, without much ingenuity, be made 
to apply to almost every act of a man’s life. Still, though sensibly 
alive to the danger which threatened them, they did not dare to offer 
any direct opposition to the fatal decree, which, after a few weak 
observations, was adopted by the Convention.—It gave rise, however* 
to some subsequent discussions, which led to important consequences. 
In the sitting of the 12th of May, Charles Delacroix required an expla¬ 
nation of the new crime of depraving the public morals; and another 
member objected to the clause, which deprived prisoners of counsel. 
These objections certainly ought to have been made before the decree 
passed but they were not resisted on that ground ; but their validity 
was contested on the ground of their merits.—Apprehensions, certainly 
not ill-grounded, having been expressed, the day before, by Bourdon 
de l’Oise, for the safety of the members of the Convention, who might 
be arrested under that decree, and sent to trial by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, without that previous decree of accusation which the law 
required, Couthon now inveighed against him in terms of great aspe¬ 
rity, and accused him of using the language of Pitt and Cobourg. 
Bourdon defended himself; but his defence only served to call forth 
the rage of Robespierre against him,—who abused both him and 
Tallien, for vilifying the Committee of Public Safety. One of those 
altercations ensued which so frequently disgraced the proceedings of 
these enlightened legislators. The most unvarnished language was 
used on both sides; the plainest contradictions were given and recei¬ 
ved ;—-and Billaud-Varenncs closed the instructive scene by telling 
Tallien that he was an impudent liar, whose audacity exceeded belief. 

But the support which, on this occasion, Robespierre received from 
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Billaud-Varennes, proceeded from a congeniality of disposition, and 
not from any cordiality of friendship.—They were equally terrorists, 
and equally fond of blood ; but each aspired to political supremacy ; 
and Billaud-Varennes knew Robespierre well enough to fear him. 
When men are wholly unrestrained by principle, the transition is short 
from the feelings of fear to the desire of revenge,—from a consciousness 
of the former t^the resolution to remove it by the gratification of the 
latter. Among Robespierre’s associates in the committee, too, was 
Collot D’Herbois, (originally a strolling player,) who had lately returned 
from a sanguinary mission in the South of France, and who was 
attached to that party of low, resolute, Sans-Culottes, whose leader, 
Hebert, Robespierre had lately consigned to the scaffold. This man 
was as anxious as Billaud-Varennes for the destruction of Robespierre, 
and took less pains to conceal his enmity, and to disguise his views.— 
It was to this division among the leaders of the Committee of Public 
Safety, that Tallien, and his friends, were indebted for the preservation 
of their lives, which must otherwise have been sacrificed to the rage of 
Robespierre. 

Both parties were now intent on the execution of their respective 
plans.—Each was busy in preparing efficacious means for the destruc¬ 
tion of the other.—Robespierre, on his part, intrigued with the Jacobin 
Clubs,—the Revolutionary Committees,—the Commune of Paris,—the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and the National Guard; all of whom were 
firmly attached to him.—Confiding in their support, he suddenly ceased 
to attend the Committee of Public Safety, and formed a well-con¬ 
certed scheme for the assassination of his enemies.—Those enemies, 
on their part, were more vigilant, and not less active. Their exertions, 
indeed, were adequate to the known power, influence, and sanguinary 
disposition, of their adversary. They applied to all who had cause for 
complaint against Robespierre,—and whp had not ?—imploring their 
assistance and co-operation in what they represented as a common 
cause, though the persons to whom they applied had almost equal 
cause for complaint against the applicants themselves. At this junc¬ 
ture, the small remnant of Brissot’s friends, amounting to fifty or sixty 
members of the Convention, acquired a degree of consequence which 
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they had little expected. In a struggle between contending Jacobins, 
their influence might turn the scale, in favour of either party, which 
they chose to adoptearnest, therefore, were the intreaties of Danton's 
friends to obtain their assistance against Robespierre and his asso¬ 
ciates. 

Had Robespierre possessed that presence of mind? and that deter¬ 
mined resolution, which are essential requisites in the leader of any 
party, but which are indispensably necessary in the leader of such a 
party as that which he led, the superiority of his means was such that 
he must have triumphed over all his enemies, and the French Republic 
must have acknowledged him for her absolute master.—But both his 
courage and his ability failed him, in the hour of trial, and he mani¬ 
fested his incompetency to support the dreadful character which he had 
assumed. Instead of patiently waiting the decisive moment, when his 
plan was to be executed, by the general massacre of his foes at a pro¬ 
jected banquet, he repaired (on the 26 th of June) to the Convention, 
from which he had absented himself for some time, and made a long 
declamatory speech, having no fixed object, and calculated to answer 
no one purpose, but to increase the number of his enemies, and to 
aggravate their fears. His speech, however, was ordered to be printed; 
and the Jacobin Club, to which he read it immediately after he left the 
Convention, received it with enthusiastic applause. Had he seized this 
moment for the destruction of his opponents, nothing could have 
resisted him; but the night was suffered to pass away without any deci¬ 
sive act, and the opportunity so lost never returned. 

On the 27th of July he entered the hall of the Convention for the 
last time. His friend, Saint Just, ascended the tribune, and repeated 
the sentiments which Robespierre had himself delivered on the pre¬ 
ceding day. But Tallien, whose fears rendered him bold, and made 
him impatient for the approaching crisis, interrupted him in his speech 
by a furious invective against hypocrites and murderers. Then, turning 
to Robespierre, he said, “ Will you, tyrant, pretend to conceal your 
“ guilty designs against the National Representation ? Did not I, 
“ myself, yesterday, see all the preparations of your proscriptions ? I 
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“ was at the Jacobin CJub, where I heard you devote us all to the dag- 
“ gers of your assassins, whom, at this very moment, Henriot is assem- 
“ bling. They are prepared to march, but we will prevent them. In 
“ this hall you cannot fix your eyes on a man who is not your enemy;— 
“ whom you have not forced to be so. The country, the whole 
“ human race, rise up against you, and we will enforce their demands 
“ for justice.” 

The speech of this man, whose own hands were steeped in innocent 
blood, was received by the Convention with the loudest applause,— 
which encouraged Billaud-Varennes, another sanguinary wretch, to 
throw off the mask which he had hitherto worn, and openly to declare 
himself against Robespierre, whom he now accused, in the most shame¬ 
less manner, of having protected aristocrats, of having connived at 
peculation, and of having, for some time, prevented the arrest of Dan- 
ton. To these charges, which were as ridiculous as they were false, he 
added another, which had some foundation in truth—namely, a design 
to destroy the Convention. 

This foolish speech of Billaud afforded Robespierre an advantage 
which, had he been allowed to profit by it, would, probably, have pro¬ 
moted that division among his enemies which would have saved him 
from impending destruction. But Tallien and his coadjutors would 
not suffer him to be heard ; they overpowered his voice with their own 
clamours of “ Down with him ;—down with the tyrant!” while Tallien, 
brandishing a dagger, declared he would instantly plunge it into the 
tyrant’s heart, unless the Convention consigned him to the hands of 
justice. Tallien himself, though not in the tribune, assumed that pri¬ 
vilege of speech which he unjustly withheld from the party accused.- 
He spoke for some time, and with great art; and his motion for ren¬ 
dering the sittings permanent, until the creatures of Robespierre should 
be arrested, was carried ; as were others, made by Billaud Varennes and 
Delmars, for the apprehension of Dumas, Boulanger, Dufraise, Hen- 
riot, (the commander of the National Guard,) and his whole staff. 


It was now to be considered what was to be done with Robespierre;— 
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but those who were bent on his destruction resolved that no discussion 
should precede it. Many of the members, though by no means friendly 
to him, thought it highly improper to condemn him without hearing 
what he had to urge in his own defence.—They were prevented, however, 
from delivering their sentiments by the perseverance of Tallien and his 
associates, who used force to repel those who attempted to ascend the 
tribune. Robespierre, foaming with rage, ran from one end of the hall 
to the other, appealing, alternately, to the members and to the galle¬ 
ries, but equally in vain.—He appealed also to the chair, now filled by 
Thuriot, who turned a deaf ear to his intreaties, and drowned his voice 
with the noise of his bell, which he incessantly rang. “ For the last 
time/’ said Robespierre, “ President of Assassins,” and never was man 
more truly characterized, “ I demand to speak!” The demand, 
however, was rejected ; and, after a long and violent altercation, more 
worthy a den of thieves than an assembly of legislators, a decree of 
accusation was unanimously preferred against him, on the motion of 
Louchet, in which his brother was, at his own request, included. Simi¬ 
lar decrees were passed against his friends, Couthon, Saint Just, and 
Lebas. The prisoners were sent to the Luxembourg, escorted by guards 
devoted to Robespierre ;—the keeper of the prison refused to receive 
them, and they were easily rescued by the mob, who experienced no 
resistance from the guards. They immediately repaired to the Com¬ 
mune, which, apprised of the proceedings in the Convention, had 
already assembled. They swore, to a man, that they would remain 
faithful to Robespierre and his friends; they administered a similar 
oath to the people; declared themselves in a state of insurrection ; 
and were joined by several of the Revolutionary Committees. The 
Mayor of Paris, Fleuriot Lescaut, the Solicitor to the Commune, 
Payan, and Coffinhal, a vice-president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
were amongst them, and their numbers were continually increasing.— 
The rumour of Henriot’s apprehension having reached them, Coffinhal 
instantly sallied forth, with a few resolute followers, and rescued him. 
Henriotcame directly to the Commune, and brought with him a power¬ 
ful reinforcement.—The Jacobin Clubs were, on their part, most active; 
the Conventional Guard was gained over;—and nothing but courage, 
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decision, and energy, in Robespierre and his friends, was wanting, even 
now, to ensure his success. 

The Convention, meanwhile, were not inactive; they proceeded to 
declare Robespierre and his adherents out laws ;—they took measures 
for arming the Sections ; and they appointed Karras to command 
them. Paris now seemed to be destined, once more, to become the 
scene of a civil war, and her streets seemed to be again doomed to flow 
with the blood of her citizens. While the Convention were summoning 
the Sections to arms, Jlenriot, attended by what soldiers he could col¬ 
lect, hastened to summon the Convention itself to appear before the 
Commune. As his courage, however, required the stimulus of liquor, 
he had drunk to excess, and became an object of derision to the men 
he commanded.—The Convention outlawed the whole Commune ; and 
the troops refused to obey the orders of their leader.—Henriot now 
returned to the Town-House, where all was confusion, indecision, and 
dismay. These men, who had lately kept twenty millions of their coun¬ 
trymen in a state of constant alarm and stupefaction, were now so 
dreadfully alarmed, and stupified, themselves, that they knew not how 
to act.—This strange state of things continued till night ; by which 
time Barras had collected a few armed followers, with whom he ad¬ 
vanced to the Town-House. This focus of rebellion, whence, for a 
time, those sanguinary decrees had issued which made every French¬ 
man tremble for his life ; this arsenal of revolt, which long supplied the 
means of destruction to subordinate agents; this asylum for the most 
violent and furious spirits of Republican France ; capable as it was of 
resistance, became panic-struck, and suffered itself to be subdued by 
a handful of men.—Bourdon de l’Oise, who had accompanied Barras, 
read the proclamation of outlawry, and then rushed into the Town- 
House, armed with a sabre and pistols, and accompanied by many of 
his followers. Not the smallest attempt at resistance was made.— 
Robespierre’s brother leaped out of a window, and was taken misera¬ 
bly bruised. Lebas blew out his brains. Henriot, to whose miscon¬ 
duct all these disasters were ascribed, was thrown out of a window by 
Coffinhai, and took refuge in a common-sewer, whence he was dragged 
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by some soldiers, who beat out one of his eyes. Coffinhal, himself, 
escaped, for a time, but was afterwards apprehended. Couthon was 
seized.—Robespierre was fired at twice by a soldier, who wounded him 
in the head, and broke his jaw; and in this state he was conducted 
before the committee of General Security. The Convention having 
refused to see him, he was taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
(on the 28 th of July,) together with twenty of his adherents, and, as 
they were outlaws, the form of a trial was dispensed with ; and, their 
persons being identified, they were all condemned to die. They were con¬ 
veyed to the scaffold, that same evening, amidst the universal execra¬ 
tions of the Parisians, who flocked, in crowds, to witness their execu¬ 
tion. On the following day, sixty-two Members of the Commune, who 
had also been outlawed, experienced the same fate ; as did some of 
the principal judges of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

The friends of humanity could not fail to contemplate this struggle 
with heartfelt satisfaction ; for, whichever party prevailed, their cause 
must be served ; while, however great the slaughter which might result 
from the conflict, it could only be considered as an act of retributive 
justice. All the combatants were, literally, men of blood; they had 
murdered their Sovereign and his family; they had consigned thou¬ 
sands, and tens of thousands, to the scaffold, without scruple and 
without remorse ; and they who now exclaimed against the sanguinary 
projects of Robespierre, condemned them only because they affected 
themselves.—Tallien, the leader of the conspiracy,—for the whole 
transaction bore not one feature of a legal proceeding,—exhibited not 
a single proof of a regard for justice ; he had been guilty of nearly as 
many murders as Robespierre himself ;-—he was deeply implicated in 
the massacres of September,—and, as one of the proconsuls in the 
South, he had displayed the most sanguinary disposition, until the 
ferocity of his nature was softened by the influence of love. In short, 
it was a contest between rival tygers, and, had they all perished in the 
struggle, humanity would have had reason to rejoice. 

Never was a more contemptible race of beings assembled in one 
body, than those who now enjoyed the supreme power in France—the 
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members of the National Convention. They possessed no one qualifi¬ 
cation for the situations which they held Murder, by thinning their 
ranks, had deprived them of the small portion of talents which they 
originally possessed. They had, however, ample ability to do mischief; 
and they seemed still anxious to exercise it. Though the least portion 
of common sense would have sufficed to convince them, that the adop¬ 
tion of a mild and merciful system of government was not merely the 
best, but the only, means of preserving the popularity which they had 
acquired by their opposition to Robespierre, they displayed not the 
smallest disposition to have recourse to it. The sanguinary Barrere, 
on the contrary, announced, in the name of the committees, the conti¬ 
nuance of the system of terror. But Tallien, Legendre (the butcher), 
and some of their immediate followers, began to fear that they had only 
destroyed one set of tyrants to become subject to another; they, there¬ 
fore, assumed the new appellation of Thermidorians, from the Republi¬ 
can name of the month in which Robespierre was guillotined, and 
avowed themselves advocotes for a more moderate system. Aware of 
their own insufficiency to form a party, strong enough to resist the Ter¬ 
rorists, who were now led by Billaud-Varcnnes, Collot d’Herbois, and 
Barrere ; they paid court to the Brissotins, their union with whom gave 
them the preponderance in the Convention. 

The superiority thus acquired was used for the laudable purpose of 
bringing to justice some atrocious criminals, who had hitherto escaped 
her sword.— Among these were Fouquier Tinvillc, the public accuser ; 
Joseph Lebon, the proconsul, at Arras; and Carrier, the conventional 
delegate at Nantes; than whom the Revolution, so fertile in crimes, 
had not produced three more sanguinary monsters. In proposing, 
however, the apprehension of the first of these Jacobins, Freron adopted 
the very language of Jacobinism itself; he moved, “That he should 
“ be sent to expiate in hell, the blood which he had shed upon earth ;— 
“ or, in other words, for a decree of accusation against him.’ 1 These 
men attempted to exculpate themselves, and Carrier in particular, 
by asserting, that they had only acted in obedience to the orders 
which they had received from the government; and that they had even 
received the thanks of the Convention for their conduct. Though 
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these were not bad arguments, as applied to their accusers, still they 
were not suffered to avail them, and they all paid, with their blood, 
the forfeit of their crimes, to the great satisfaction of all but their im¬ 
mediate associates. 

But still the Terrorists obstinately maintained their ground, and con¬ 
tended for the victory ; and it is probable they might have ultimately 
prevailed, but for an able manoeuvre of Fre ion, in procuring a decree 
to sanction the complete liberty of the press. As soon as this was 
obtained, numbers of publications were circulated, for the purpose of 
disposing the public mind to a moderate system of government; and 
the effect produced was fully equal to the expectations of the party. 
Another law, which they induced the Convention to pass on the 16th 
of October, conduced still more to the success of their projects.—By 
this law it was declared, that all affiliations, aggregations, federations, 
and correspondences, in a collective name, between societies, however 
denominated, should be discontinued, as subversive of government, 
and hostile to the unity of the Republic.—No petitions, or addresses, 
were to be presented *in a collective name ; nor was any such, if 
presented, to be noticed by any public body. It enacted, that 
every society should immediately prepare a list of all its members, 
adding to each his age, place of birth, profession, and residence, before 
and since the 14th of July, 1789 ; and the date of his admission into 
the society ; which lists were to be delivered to officers appointed to 
receive them.—And every person who should not comply with the pro¬ 
visions of this law, was to be considered as suspected, and imprisoned 
accordingly. Six months before, the man who should have dared to 
propose such a decree would, assuredly, have expiated with his life the 
temerity of his attempt. But the death of Robespierre had made 
such a change, that a measure which struck, as it were, at the very 
existence of the Jacobins, was suffered to pass with very little opposi¬ 
tion. By this decree all those affiliated and corresponding societies, 
which had been the grand engines by which the Revolution, with all 
its concomitant horrors, had been produced, confirmed, and prolonged, 
were deprived of all the means of mischief, and of all the powers of 
revolt. The very body which had given its sanction and protection to 
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their most atrocious proceedings,—which had considered as rebels all 
who dared to question their purity, or to impeach their patriotism,— 
which had even used them as schools for the instruction of their troops 
in revolutionary tactics,—now publicly proclaimed the infamy of their 
character, the destructive tendency of their conduct,* and the incom¬ 
patibility of their existence with any form of government, however 
despotic, severe, and absolute. And yet their English admirers did 
not blush to reprobate the conduct of the British Ministry in the adop¬ 
tion of legislative measures for the suppression of similar societies in 
this country. 

Still the Jacobin Club at Paris continued its sittings, and vented its 
rage with characteristic violence ; and still many members of the Con¬ 
vention continued their names on its books, and defended its pro¬ 
ceedings in their seats. But every attempt to obtain a decree to pro¬ 
hibit the members of the Convention from belonging to this pestiferous 
society, proved fruitless ; and it was left for a body of young men, 
attached to Freron, to supply the defect of legislative interference.— 
On the 9th of November they assembled in the different coffee-houses 
in the Palais Royal, and proceeded together to the hall of the Jacobins; 
and, having gained admission, by force, they belaboured the debating 
patriots with their sticks, administered the appropriate correction of 
the rod on the female maniacs who attended the sittings, and dispersed 
the whole society. The members of the Club, in the Convention, 
represented this outrage as unparalleled in the annals of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; in their estimation, it was a murder, a massacre, equal to the 
massacres in La Vendee, and called for exemplary vengeance. But 
their clamours were treated with merited contempt; and Rewbell, by a 
brief summary of their proceedings, completed their defeat. 

“ W here, he exclaimed, “ was tyranny organized ?—At the Jacobin 
“ Club. Where were its supporters and satellites collected ?—At the 
“ Jacobin Club. Who covered France with mourning ?—The Jacobins. 

“ Who reduced whole families to despair, crowded the Republic with 

* Bentabolle, in bis speech of November 5th, complained of the speeches at the Jacobin 
Club, as having a direct tendency to excite murder and civil war. 
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“ bastilles, and rendered the Republican system so odious, that a slave , 
“ loaded with chains , would not have exchanged his condition with a French - 
“ wan —The Jacobins. Who are they who long to restore the 
“ detestable system under which we have lived ?—The Jacobins.” His 
speech produced such an effect on this versatile assembly, that they 
immediately passed a decree for shutting up the Jacobin Club, provi¬ 
sionally ; and thus was this revolutionary volcano extinguished by the 
ingratitude of those who were indebted to it for the whole stock of 
their political knowledge, and for whatever portion of consequence 
they enjoyed in the new order of things, which it had so essentially 
contributed to produce; by Freron, Tallien, Legendre, and Rewbell. 
Addresses now poured in from all quarters, congratulating the Conven¬ 
tion on the firmness and decision of their conduct. Before the close of 
this year, the enemies of the Terrorists received a further accession of 
strength, by a decree for restoring to liberty seventy-three deputies who 
had been imprisoned for entering a protest against the proceedings in 
Brissot’s case, on the 31st of May. Such of the Brissotins, too, as had 
fled on that occasion, had their sentence of outlawry revoked, and were 
restored to all their privileges, excepting only their seats in the Con¬ 
vention ; though, as these had only been lost by a sentence which was 
now annulled, it was not possible to defend the exception, upon any 
principle of justice. 

While such was the situation of the Parent-Society in France, those 
seditious clubs in Great Britain, which looked up to it as a model of 
perfection, had, by increased audacity, hastened the period of their 
own dissolution. After the dispersion of the British Convention in 
Edinburgh, and the conviction of some of its members, means were 
taken for assembling another Convention, and delegates were sent from 
the London Corresponding Society to Scotland, for the purpose of fan- 

* And yet, at the very period of which Rewbell here gives so accurate a description, were 
the Jacobin Clubs in Great Britain holding forth, to the deluded people of this country, the 
happiness and the freedom of the French, as objects of envy, for the attainment of which no 
sacrifice was too great. If Lord Stanhope read this speech of Rewbell, after he had pro¬ 
claimed himself a Jacobin in the House of Peers, and did not blush, his feelings must have 
been impervious to the attacks of shame. 
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ning the flame of sedition. Men had been privately trained to the use 
of arms, as well in England as in Scotland ; the necessity of providing 
arms had been strongly insisted on by the different societies ; and many 
pikes had been actually supplied in Scotland. In short, there existed 
the most convincing proofs, not only of a plan formed in theory, to 
procure, by legal means, some partial change of the existing laws; but 
of a regular conspiracy to assemble, under the name of a Convention, 
a number of persons assuming to be representatives of the nation, for 
the express purpose of making their resolutions to be law, and of sub¬ 
verting, by their authority, the whole frame of the government, and 
the constitution of the realm, its Monarchy, its Parliament, and its 
fundamental laws.* The aim of the leaders in this conspiracy evi¬ 
dently extended to as complete a Revolution in this country, as that 
which had taken place in France, subsequently to the 10th of Au¬ 
gust, 1792. 

It was intended, by the Members of the New Convention, as soon 
as a sufficient number of arms had been procured, to enable them to 
act openly, to seize, in the night, the principal magistrates of Edin¬ 
burgh, and officers of the law ; the banks, the public offices, guards, 
and prison ; and, after enticing the troops to leave the castle, by kind¬ 
ling a fire in the middle of the city, to intercept them, on their return, 
by means of different armed parties, to be properly stationed for that 
purpose.^*—In short, no means were omitted, within their ability to 
adopt, of whatever nature, to secure the accomplishment of their 
plan. 

When sufficient proofs of these facts had been obtained, Robert 
Watt, and David Downie, two of the most active emissaries of sedi¬ 
tion, were apprehended, and committed to prison. They were both 
tried at Edinburgh, on a charge of high treason. Watt’s trial took 
place on the 3d of September, and Downie’s on the 5th. They were 
both convicted and executed. 

* The Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy, appointed by the House of Lords, to 
inspect the Report, and Original papers, &c. from the Commons, p. 14. 

+ Mr. Dundas’s Letter to the Marquis of Stafford, dated Whitehall, 23d May, 1794. 
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A Special Commission was, about the same time, issued for the trial 
of Hardy, and the other members of the London Corresponding and 
Constitutional Societies, who had been arrested in England. On the 
sixth of October, the Grand Jury returned a true bill against Thomas 
Hardy, John Horne Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, Stewart Kyd, 
Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas Ilolcroft, John Richter, 
Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, Richard Hodgson, and John Baxter, 
for high treason .—Of these, Wardle, Holcroft, Moore, anil Hodgson, 
were not in custody. On the twenty-eight of October the trials began; 
and the prisoners chose to be tried separately:—Thomas Ilardy was 
then put to the bar, charged, generally, with the offence of compas¬ 
sing his Majesty’s death. The speech of the Attorney-General, (Sir 
John Scott,) who conducted the prosecution, took up nine hours to 
deliver; the evidence for the Crown was not closed till the first of 
November, on which day the prisoner’s defence was opened. It con¬ 
tinued till the third, when the Solicitor-General began his reply, 
which he finished on the fourth; and, on the next day, the trial 
finished; and the jury, after three hours consideration, returned a ver¬ 
dict of not guilty- Mr. Horne Tooke, and Mr. Thelwall, were after¬ 
wards tried and acquitted, when the Attorney-General declined all 
further proceedings; and the other persons were, of course, dis¬ 
charged.—In the course of Mr. Tooke’s trial, Mr. Pitt was examined, 
on the part of the prisoner, in order to prove, that the meeting at the 
Thatched-IIouse Tavern, in 1782, of which he was a member, had 
the same objects in view, as the Seditious Societies of the present 
time. His evidence, however, totally failed to establish this laboured 
point.—Mr. Pitt recollected that Mr. Tooke had been present at one 
of those meetings, the sense of which was to use means to recommend 
a petition to Parliament, in order to procure a reform ; but there was 
no such idea as a Convention of the People, or affiliated Societies; 
and he did not consider that as a meeting of persons authorized to act 
for any but themselves.* 

That the jury acted most conscientiously in acquitting the prisoners 


* See the printed trial of Mr. Tooke. 
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of the charge of high-treason there can be no doubt; foiit the result 
of the investigation by the Grand Jurj r , who found true bills against 
the prisoners, was a sufficient justification of the prosecutions. Who¬ 
ever is acquainted with the nature of the evidence required to con¬ 
vict a British subject of so heinous a crime, will be slow to draw 
the hasty inference that the prisoners were all perfectly innocent. It 
is impossible to read the printed accounts of the trials, without being 
impressed with a conviction of the existence of a treasonable conspi¬ 
racy, which had for its object the utter subversion of the constitution 
and government.* Indeed, I can assert, upon the authority of one 

* Among the written documents produced on the trials, was a song, found at the house of 
Hardy, containing the following stanzas:— 

The starving wretch, who steals for bread, 

But seldom meets compassion ; 

And shat/ a Crown preserve the head 
Of him who robs a nation ? 

, Such partial laws we all despise;— 

See Gallia's bright example; 

The glorious sight before our eyes, 

We’ll on cv’ry tyrant trample. 

CHORUS. 

Come rouse to arms, ’Iis now the time 
To punish past transgressions. 

Proud Bishops next zee will translate 
Among priest-erafted martyrs ; 

The Guillotine on Peers shall wait, 

And Knights shall han^Mi garters .— 

The Despots long have trodlRs down, 

And Judges are their engines; 

These wretched minions of a Crown 
Demand a people’s vengeance. 

CHORUS. 

Come rouse to arms, ’tis now the time 
To punish past transgressions. 

After reading all the documents, it is impossible not to concur with the opinion of the 
Committee of the House of Lords, who truly observed:— c ‘ The ostensible object of the 
several meetings, whose members were to be the followers in this conspiracy; namely, Par¬ 
liamentary Reform, is a pretext that could impose on none but the most credulous, ignorant, 
and unwary.” Report, p. 16. 
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of the Jurors, that the Jury themselves were fully satisfied of the exist¬ 
ence of such a conspiracy ; and had the parties been tried for a mis¬ 
demeanour, there cannot be a doubt that they would have been con¬ 
victed. There is reason to believe, that there existed a difference of 
opinion amongst the friends of Ministers, if not amongst the Ministers 
themselves, as to the nature of the charge on which they should be 
tried. And they who recommended that they should be tried for a 
treasonable misdemeanour only, acted most judiciously, and most 
wisely.—Their acquittal raised the spirits of the disaffected, who openly 
triumphed in the victory which they had obtained; not perceiving 
that this victory was the highest eulogy that could be pronounced on 
the British law’s; and when the proceedings, against persons charged 
with political crimes in France, were compared with these trials, the 
comparison could not fail to excite, in the breast of every honest Bri¬ 
ton, the proudest feelings of exultation, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Meeting of Parliament—Usual course of proceeding interrupted by Mr. Sheridan—Increased 
confidence of the Opposition—They maintain lhat the non-existence of plots was proved 
by the acquittal of the persons tried for High Treason—This opinion controverted by the 
Solicitor-General, and Serjeant Adair, who contended that the existence of treasonable 
plots had been completely proved on these trials—Conversation respecting the office of 
Third Secretary of State—Debate on the Address—Moved by Sir 1'Idward Knalchbull, and 
seconded by Mr. Canning—Amendment moved by Mr. Wilberforce—Opposed by Mr. 
Windham—He represents the fatal consequences of a premature peace—Quotes a seditious 
Song—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—lI^uhnit^thc possibility of being obliged to treat with the 
French Republic; but^expeets no security except from a Monarchical Government— 
Remarks on the conduct of Mr. Willrerforce, and his friends—His weakness and pusilla¬ 
nimity exposed—Mr. Pitt shews that the death of Robespierre had produced no change in 
the conduct of the French Government to Foreign States—Contrast between the English 
and French constitutions; and between the financial resources of the two countries—Enor¬ 
mous expenditure of France—Mr. Fox’s Speech—Insists on the necessity of Peace—Com¬ 
pliments Mr. Wilberforce—Expresses his determination to call Ministers to account for 
their misconduct—Imputes the war to a Court-Party, who hate Liberty, and are indiffe¬ 
rent to the distresses of the people—Amendment rejected by (wo-huudred-and forty-six 
votes against seventy-three—Address carried—Mr. Sheridan’s motion for the repeal of the 
Act for suspending the Habcas-Corpus Act-lie condemns Ministers—Reprobates the War 
—Insists that a verdict of Acquittal is a full proof‘of innocence—Is answered by Mr. 
Windham, who reproves the officiousness of his zeal; and points out the convenient 
defect of his memory—His character of Mr. Sheridan’s Speech—He describes it as an 
appeal to the Jacobin Clubs—He defends the Whig-leaders against the attacks of Mr. She¬ 
ridan; and opposes the Shield of Character to the Shafts of Calumny—Mr. Erskine and 
Mr. Fox support the motion—Motion rejected by one-hundred-and-forty-four against 
forty-one—The Attorney-General’s motion for renewing the Act of Suspension—Opposed 
by Mr. Lambton—Cases adduced by the Attorney-General to disprove the assertion, that 
the moral innocence of a party accused is established by a verdict of Acquittal—Bill 
passed—Renewed operations of the French in Holland—They pass the Waal on the ice— 
Compel the British army to retreat—Base conduct of the Dutch to the British troops— 
The troops are exposed to great hardships—They reach Bremen—Kind and hospitable 
treatment of them by the inhabitants—They return to England—Emigration of the Stadt- 
liolder—Abolition of the office—Treaty of Alliance between the Dutch and French Repub¬ 
lics—Proposed augmentation of our army—Opposed by Mr. Fox—Defended by Mr. Pitt— 
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Mr. Grey’s motion on the subject of Peace—Explicit declaration of Mr. Pitt, that no form 
of government in France would operate as an impediment to Peace—He moves an amend¬ 
ment to the motion—True state of the Question—Mr. Pitt answered by Mr. Fox—Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Henry Thornton support the motion—Motion rejected by two-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-nine against eighty-six—Amendment carried—Similar motion in the House 
of Peers negatived—Mr. Pitt introduces a new plan for manning the Navy—Conversation 
on the Subject—Proposal of Mr. Harrison for procuring men for the Navy by a l ax on 
Places and Pensions—Absurdity and injustice; of the proposal demonstrated—Debates on the 
imperial Loan—Petitions tor Peace—New motion of Mr. Grey on the subject—Negatived 
by a great Majority— A similar motion negatived by the House of Peers—Mr. Pitt opens 
the Budget—New Taxes—Mr. Fox’s motion for an inquiry into the State of the Nation— 
His remarks on Irish Affairs—Answered by Mr. Pitt, who moves to adjourn—Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s Speech—Remarks on the necessity of removing Ministers—Motion for the Adjourn¬ 
ment carried—Mr. Wilbcrforcc’s motion respecting Peace—Mr. Windham’s Speech— 
Motion supported by Mr. Fox—Resisted by Mr. Pitt—Negatived by the House—Provi¬ 
sion for the establishment of the Prince of Wales—Difficulties attending the arrangement 
of it—Plan finally adopted by Mr. Pitt—He introduces the Subject to the House—Long 
Debates on it—Great difference of opinion—Reflections on the Question—Statement of 
Mr. Sheridan resjx’cting the Royal Message of 1787 —Contradicted by Mr. Dundas— 
Prince’s right to the proceeds of the Diitehy of Cornwall, during his minority, discussed— 
Disrespect shewn to the King—Jacobinical declaration of Mr. Fox,—that the King is the 
Servant of the People. —Just remarks of Mr. Dundas—Animadversions on the whole pro¬ 
ceeding—-Its final Arrangement. 


[1794-] The Parliament met again on the thirtieth of December.— 
In the Speech from the Throne, while the disasters of the late campaign 
were admitted, they were not allowed to supply any reasons for 
diminishing the vigour of exertion so necessary for the pursuit of the 
war. On the contrary, additional vigour, and additional efforts, were 
held out as the only possible means of bringing it to a successful issue. 
-—The Dutch government, indeed, dispirited by the reverses which the 
allies had experienced, had opened a negotiation with the prevailing party 
in France.—But the King expressed his conviction, that no established 
government, or independent state, could, under the present circum¬ 
stances, derive real security from such negotiations; and that they 
could not be attempted by this country, without sacrificing both her 
honour and her safety to an enemy, whose chief animosity was avow¬ 
edly directed against her. The acquired sovereignty of Corsica,—the 
treaty recently concluded with America,—and the approaching mar¬ 
riage ot the Prince of Wales with the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 

3 h 2 
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wick, were the other objects recommended by his Majesty to the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament. 

At the opening of every Session of Parliament, it is customary, in 
the Commons, to read “ the Bill for the prosecuting of Clandestine 
Outlawries,” merely for the purpose of asserting their independence, by 
shewing their right to proceed with any business they choose.—But as 
the Speaker was pursuing the usual form, and putting the question as a 
matter of course, which had never given rise to any discussion, Mr. 
Sheridan rose to oppose it, in order to deliver his sentiments on the late 
trials and on the suspension of the IJabeas-Corpus Act—Although the 
right to do this was unquestionable, yet the act was not only ungra¬ 
cious, but, at this period, when French principles were diffusing their 
baneful influence around, highly disrespectful to the King, the consi¬ 
deration of whose speech it, of necessity, delayed. The Opposition 
appeared to have acquired great confidence and boldness from the late 
successes of the French, and from the acquittal of the persons charged 
with high treason. They did not scruple to declare, that the House 
was not free, that the members were not capable of entering upon a 
fair, full, and impartial discussion of public questions, until the act of 
the late Sessions, for detaining suspected persons, was repealed. And 
they expressed the greatest exultation on the issue of the late trials, 
which they boldly asserted, proved the perfect innocence of the par¬ 
ties accused, and demonstrated the non-existence of those plots and 
conspiracies which had formed the pretext for passing the obnoxious 
act in question.* These preposterous assertions, however, were strongly 
repelled by the Solicitor-General (Mr. Mitford), and Mr. Serjeant Adair, 
who insisted that what passed at the trials, far from negativing a trea¬ 
sonable conspiracy, had established its existence beyond the possibility 
of a doubt; and that a verdict of acquittal was no proof of innocence, 
but only prevented the party acquitted from being brought to trial 
again for the same offence. Similar opinions were maintained by Mr. 
Pitt, who considered that the Jury had only negatived the establish- 

* See the Speeches of Messrs. Sheridan, Fox, Jekyil, and Lambton, in Woodfall’s Par¬ 
liamentary Reports for 1794-5, p. 63—74. 
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ment of the charge, in the manner and form stated in the indictment, 
by adequate legal evidence; they had not disproved the existence of 
the serious grounds of alarm, or negatived that part of the charge 
which had been the reason and cause of the suspension of the Habeas- 
Corpus Act;—namely that these persons were parties to a conspiracy, 
and if not to treason, to a crime as great in moral guilt, and as dan¬ 
gerous to the rights and privileges of Parliament, and to the tranquil¬ 
lity of the country, as treason, or any other offence, possibly could be. 

The Opposition having attained their object by producing a debate, 
and uttering such sentiments as could not fail to produce their effect, 
out of the House, suffered the usual bill to be read.—This being done, 
they produced another subject of altercation, by contending that Mr. 
Durnias had vacated his seat, by accepting the office of Third Secre¬ 
tary of State, which had been abolished by the Act of the twenty- 
second year of his present Majesty, commonly called Mr. Burke’s Bill, 
and the revival of which subjected the person accepting the situation 
to the loss of his seat in the House, if a member of it, and to the 
penalty of 500/., if he continued to sit as a member. 

It was shewn, however, that Mr. Dundas held precisely the same situ¬ 
ation which he had held in the preceding session; and that, although 
there were three Secretaries, the Duke of Portland, who had recently 
accepted the situation of one of them, must be considered as the third 
Secretary. This point being settled, the address, on the speech from 
the Throne, was moved by Sir Edward Knatchbull, and seconded by 
Mr. Canning, who, as usual, enforced the topics recommended in the 
speech. Mr. Canning, in adverting to the misfortunes of the last 
campaign, remarked that it was true the Opposition had foretold the 
desertion of the allies, and the astonishing exertions of the enemy; 
and he could not but confess, that, unfortunately, the event had 
justified the prediction.— Here, however, he pertinently observed, that 
it was no difficult matter to prophesy ill success;—if the prediction 
proved false, gentlemen would feel too much gratification in the success 
of their country, to think of the prediction; if it proved true, those 
who made it would triumph, as they would certainly feel some satis- 
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faction at their own superior sagacity.—Some predictions, on the other 
hand, had hern made by Ministers, and by those who had supported the 
war, which had been equally justified by the event. While the Opposi¬ 
tion had represented the government of France as stable and secure, the 
Ministers and their friends, had predicted its speedy downfal. When 
Robespierre was at the height of his power,—when he governed France 
with the most absolute sway, — when his will was received throughout 
the Republic as law,—even then his ruin was predicted ;—the event had 
demonstrated the justice of these predictions. 

It was not left, on this occasion, to the systematic opposers of 
government, to propose an amendment to the address. That task 
was now undertaken by Mr. Wilberforce, who had originally supported 
the war; but who, from the events of the last campaign, seemed to 
think it a hopeless struggle. The ground on which he, opposed the 
address was, that it pledged the Mouse to a continuance of the war, 
until a counter-revolution should be produced in France. To this 
pledge he could bv no means consent; and, therefore, he proposed 
to declare to his Majesty the opinion of the Mouse, that it was advise- 
ablc he should order a negotiation to be opened on such terms as to 
his wisdom and goodness should seem right. Me was supported by 
several country gentlemen, who usually voted with the Minister; but 
who concurred in the opinion, that any attempt to make an impres¬ 
sion on France would prove ineffectual, and that an effort should be 
made to procure peace on safe and honourable terms. 

The proposition was strongly opposed by Mr. Windham, who con¬ 
trasted the conduct, now recommended to the government, with that 
of the French, who, when attacked on all sides, instead of feeling 
despondency, only increased their exertions to meet the coming dan¬ 
ger. He considered peace as not within our reach; and represented 
the consequences of it, if attainable, as worse than the continuance of 
the w r ar. In the event of a peace, the intercourse between the two 
countries must be opened, when the French would pour in their emis¬ 
saries, and all the English infected with French principles, whom we 
had now the means of excluding, would return to disseminate their 
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abominable tenets among the people. A Jacobinical Club would be 
erected at every man’s door;—an inquisition would be immediately 
instituted into the right of property; and a Convention might even 
be established in the neighbourhood of the House of Commons. With 
what views would the French come ? With the views very forcibly expressed 
in a song, sung, with great applause, at one of those innocent Societies, 
as they were now called, a stanza of which Mr. Windham repeated. 

“ They come, they come, the myriads come, 

From Gallia to invade us; 

Raise, raise the pike,—beat, beat the drum, 

They come, like friends, to aid us.” 

They would go among our poor, among our labourers, among our 
manufacturers, and teach them the doctrine of liberty and equality. 
They would point out the gilded palaces of the rich, and tell them 
they ought to be plundered and demolished for the benefit of the poor. 
Having drawn this gloomy picture of the state of the country, in case 
a peace were made, he exhorted the House, and the country, in a 
strain of animating eloquence, to display a spirit more worthy of them¬ 
selves and of their cause. 

The arguments of Mr. Wilberforce and his friends, were combatted 
by Mr. Pitt, who corrected an error under which they laboured, by 
shewing that the address by no means pledged them to continue the 
war until the destruction of the French Republic could be effected.— 
He then deprecated, most earnestly, the display of that pusillanimous 
spiiit, which must be manifested, in a disgraceful solicitation for peace, 
after the experience of one unsuccessful campaign. 

Mr. Pitt, finding himself suddenly indisposed, was anxious to deli¬ 
ver his sentiments on the question before he had heard the arguments 
of any of the leaders of Opposition ; and he assigned this reason to 
the House. With a view to remove the scruples entertained by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and his friends, he declared that he by no means consi¬ 
dered an approbation of the address as pledging the House never to 
make a peace with the Republican government of Francefor the 
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address said nothing more than that, from such a government as the 
present government of that country, we could not treat on terms that 
could be deemed secure. He admitted, as he had done on former 
occasions, that it might become necessary to open a negotiation with 
the Republic ; but he repeated his opinion, that no peace would be 
secure, unless France returned to a monarchical system, lie expressed 
his surprise, that those who had admitted the justice of the war, and 
the necessity of opposing the abominable system of the Revolutionary 
government of France, should be disposed to abandon the contest, 
after one year’s ineffectual struggle.—It had pleased Providence, 
whose ways were inscrutable, that the power of France should triumph 
overall opposition;—but we should not, therefore, fall, without ade¬ 
quate efforts to resist it; we should not sink without measuring its 
strength. The consciousness of inability to pursue it could alone 
make him agree to retire from the contest. He would, at least, have 
nothing to reproach himself with on the retrospect. He would not 
yield till he could exclaim,— 

-Potuit quae plurima yirtus 

Esse fuit, toto certamcn cst corpora ragni. 

Mr. Pitt spoke with great warmth, and jutified his warmth by the 
peculiarity of his situation, in being obliged to oppose and contest 
the opinions of men with whom he had, on almost all subjects, been 
accustomed to agree. Indeed, the advice given by Mr. Wilbcrforce, 
Sir Richard Hill, and others, who had admitted the danger which 
threatened this kingdom from the Revolutionary torrent of France, and 
who had acknowledged the necessity of resisting not only her destructive 
principles, but her insatiate ambition, was the advice of %veak and pusil¬ 
lanimous minds. It never, surely, could have been supposed, that the 
subversion of the Revolutionary system, or the destruction of the Revo¬ 
lutionary power, could be effected in a single campaign; and yet on 
this ground alone could these members justify their present conduct. 
They voted for the war as necessary; they still maintained that it w as 
so; and yet, in consequence of the disasters of a single campaign, they 
were willing to forego its object without a further struggle. In a word, 
they approved the end , but refused to supply the means, of attaining it. 
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The pretexts, urged in support of this inconsistent conduct, were 
minutely examined by Mr. Pitt, who shewed, that although Robes¬ 
pierre had been destroyed, and some mitigation of the system of terror 
had resulted from his death, no change had taken place in the govern¬ 
ment, and none of the Revolutionary principles had been disavowed. 
—On the contrary, the very basis, and the form, of the whole super¬ 
structure was carefully preserved ;—the Republic was still one and indi¬ 
visible;—it was still founded on liberty and equality;—its ruler still 
persisted in their efforts to revolutionize the neighbouring states;—and 
still their pride and their ambition led them to carry desolation and 
destruction into all the governments of Europe. It was well, indeed, 
observed, that the mild principles of the British Constitution were a 
standing reproach to the destructive tenets of the French Republican 
system, which were as intolerant as the rankest popish bigotry. 

They could have paid very little attention to the motives and con¬ 
duct of the leading meu in France, who could derive from the late 
change any sanguine expectation of the adoption of a line of conduct 
more compatible with the peace and security of foreign states. Fear, 
not principle, influenced that change, which, though it afforded rather 
more security to the persons of Frenchmen, made not the least dif¬ 
ference in the views or conduct of the rulers, in respect of other powers. 
In regard to this country, in particular, there was no more difference 
between Tallien and Robespierre, than there had been between Robes¬ 
pierre and Brissot. They were all actuated by the same rooted hatred ; 
the same inveterate malignity; the same determined hostility, against 
Great Britain; which they all considered as the only insurmountable 
obstacle to the accomplishment of their grand plan, for subverting all 
the existing establishments of Europe, to which every successive party 
has adhered with wonderful perseverance, and with inflexible resolution. 

Many other strong arguments were pressed upon the House, by Mr. 
Pitt, in opposition to the proposed amendment; particularly applying 
to the insecurity of any peace which could now be concluded, and to 
the disadvantages under which we should labour on the renewal of 
war ; deprived of all our allies, and unable, for some time, to bring our 
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resources into action. Towards the end of his speech he adverted to 

the comparative state of the financial resources of the two countries_ 

He shewed that the expenditure of France had amounted to no less 
than the enormous sum of four hundred and eighty millions, since the 
commencement of the war.—It had cost her three hundred and twenty 
millions to expel the allies from the Austrian Netherlands, and to drive 
them beyond the Rhine. That no durable resources had enabled them 
to expend these vast sums, was clearly, demonstrated by the creation of 
an unlimited paper credit. It appeared, however, from the acknow¬ 
ledgements of the French themselves, that so much of this money had 
been already issued, that any increase of it would be productive of 
ruin; and that the miseries which it occasioned aggravated all the 
calamities of the country. The whole circulating medium of France 
never exceeded ninety millions sterling. In August, 1793, assignats 
had been issued to the amount of one hundred and forty millions ;— 
commerce was then in a declining state; agriculture was discouraged ; 
population checked ; and a forced loan of forty millions was adopted, 
on the belief, that more assignats had been already issued than could 
obtain circulation. In fact, the assignats soon lost nearly half their value. 
Afterwards, a louis-d’or produced one hundred and forty-four livres, 
or six times its real value. The system of terror now began, and credit 
was extorted by fear. Laws passed to compel the people to take as¬ 
signats at par; a maximum was fixed on all saleable commodities; 
and the penalty of twenty years imprisonment was inflicted on every 
man who, harassed and ruined by these violent measures, should aban¬ 
don his trade or calling. Revolutionary committees were employed, 
in every part of the Republic, at no less an expence than twenty-six 
millions sterling per annum, to enforce compliance with the fiscal man¬ 
dates of the Convention. 

Before the death of Robespierre the assignats, in circulation, had 
been increased to two hundred and sixty millions; and, three months 
after that period, they had fallen to one-fourth of their nominal value. 
From these circumstances, Mr. Pitt inferred that the resources of the 
French must speedily fail; and that they would, consequently, be 
unable to make the same exertions which they had hitherto made. 
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This inference would have been just, had it been in the power of the 
allies to force back the French armies beyond their own frontier; and 
to reduce the government to the necessity of maintaining their troops 
by the internal resources of the country. In such case, indeed, with 
an exhausted treasury, and diminished commerce, it would have been 
impossible for them to support the armed multitude which they had 
sent into the field, or to renew those gigantic efforts which the com¬ 
bined results of terror and profusion had enabled them to display.— 
But it was part of their original plan to make the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries defray the expence of their own subjugation, and provide the 
means for a further extension of the same ravages and desolation which 
they had themselves experienced. Thus they subsisted their armies on 
the plunder of foreign states, and, therefore, no calculation, founded 
on the inadequacy of their internal resources, could properly apply to 
the question of their inability to support the war for any given time, 
unless there existed a certainty of confining them within their own 
limits. 

All the inferences and statements of Mr. Pitt were strongly im¬ 
peached by Mr. Fox, who entered into a very long dissertation on the 
calamities of the war, and the necessity of peace. He paid some com¬ 
pliments to Mr. Wilberforce, but warned him, and his friends, that 
they must not expect that any assistance which they could afford him, in 
his attempts to obtain a speedy peace, would deter him from insti¬ 
tuting an enquiry into the causes of the war, or from the adoption of 
measures for the prevention of similar calamities in future. The high 
and authoritative tone which he now assumed, ridiculous and mistimed 
as it was, supplied a strong proof of the value which he placed on this 
unexpected accession of Parliamentary strength. He ascribed both 
this war and the American war to the influence of a court party in this 
country, which hated the very name of liberty ; and to an indifference, 
amounting to barbarity, in the Minister to the distresses of the people. 
Whatever effect his arguments might be calculated to produce, must 
have been counteracted by such silly declamation as this; which could 
only afford an apt thesis for the inflammatory harangues of the disaf¬ 
fected. Notwithstanding an addition of members, the Opposition 
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divider! only seventy-three in support of the amendment, which was 
rejected by a majority of two hundred and forty-six. 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Fox had cast some reflections on the 
conduct of the Admiralty, which had been echoed by Mr. Sheridan;— 
but Lord Chatham was fully vindicated by Mr. Dundas, who explained 
the great exertions made by the Admiralty during his lordship’s admi¬ 
nistration, and the success of which they had been productive.— 
Twenty ships of the line had been taken or destroyed, besides twenty- 
eight frigates, and as many other ships of war; while we had lost only 
one sail of the line, three frigates, and sixteen smaller vessels. Previous 
to this discussion. Lord Chatham had quitted the Admiralty, and was 
succeeded by Earl Spencer. 

[1795.] The Opposition, as has been seen, had displayed great acti¬ 
vity at the opening of the present Parliamentary campaign ; and, flat¬ 
tered perhaps by the additional numbers which had graced their last 
division, they resolved on a new trial of strength, on the 5th of January, 
when Mr. Sheridan proposed to repeal the act of the last session, which 
was generally, though improperly, termed, an Act for suspending the 
Habeas-Corpus Act. He entered into a long and elaborate declama¬ 
tion, in support of his motion, the object of which was to condemn the 
whole conduct of Ministers ; to impeach the justice and necessity of 
the war ; to deny the existence of all seditious and treasonable conspi¬ 
racies ; to insist that the innocence of the persons tried for high treason 
was established by the verdicts of acquittal; to abuse those noblemen 
and gentlemen who had recently accepted places under government; to 
revile the French Monarchy, and to panegyrize the Republic! On 
these various topics Mr. Sheridan expatiated with his usual zeal, 
wasting all the flowers of his fancy, and exhausting all the stores of his 
genius. The freedom of his animadversions, and the unguarded loose¬ 
ness of his charges, provoked a severe retort from Mr. Windham, who, 
in a speech of considerable length and ability, replete with pointed 
censure and cutting sarcasm, administered reproof, not more severe 
than deserved. He checked the officious zeal of Mr. Sheridan in com¬ 
menting upon his conduct to Mr. Fox he corrected his numerous 
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misrepresentations of facts ;—he exposed his artful, but unfair, appeals 
to the passions of the populace ;—he ridiculed his affected tenderness 
and sensibility ;—and he demonstrated the weakness of his arguments, 
on all the main [joints of the question. In his remarks on Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s triumphant panegyric on juries, and on the efficacy of their 
decisions in proving the non-existence of a conspiracy, Mr. Windham 
taxed him with a most convenient want of memory, which had led him 
entirely to overlook the decisions of those juries by whose verdicts Watt 
and Downie had been consigned to the gallows. Jn the extravagance 
of his respect for juries, he had mentioned the acquittals, but he chose 
to bury in silence the convictions, and artfully kept them out of sight. 
He asked Mr. Sheridan, whether he would deny that there were bodies 
of men straining every nerve, taking infinite pains, and exerting their 
malice, to subvert the order of government, on the model of the 
French Revolution, and, by means the most dangerous, namely, by 
appealing to the ignorance and miseries of the poor,—the very stratum 
on which those modern engineers, who knew their trade better than 
any former professors of their science, intended to carry on their sap? 
He characterized Mr. Sheridan’s speech as a wretched, vague, coarse, 
rhapsody, founded on vulgar topics of extravagant declamation, fit 
only for the lowest orders of society, and calculated for the meridian of 
such hearts and intellects as it was intended for; such as those of the 
applaudid Mr. Broomhead, and the other worthy citizens, who were 
crammed into the honest Jacobin Societies, scattered through the manu¬ 
facturing towns of Great Britain.* Mr. Windham defended the Duke 
of Portland, himself, and other leaders of the Whig party, from the 
sarcastic attacks of Mr. Sheridan, in a strain of dignified severity.— 
Truly did he observe, “ The calumnies cast on such things are only to 
be resisted by the shield of character ;—to that my noble friends and I 
resort! I am truly sorry he is not ashamed of such low, mean traffic. 
I defy him to shew a single circumstance that can tend to cast a 
shadow of doubt on our conduct.—The malice of the design is so cor¬ 
rected by the impotency of the effort, that 1 will not sacrifice a word in 
answering it.” 


* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports for 1795, p. 174. 
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It was in vain that both Mr. Erskine and Mr. Fox lent their united 
eloquence in support of their friend’s motion.—It was lost by a ina-J 
jority of a hundred and forty-four—-/orty-one only having voted in f avour 
of it. And a few days after, the Attorney-General brought in a bill 
for leave to continue the provisions of this reprobated act. It was 
read a second time on the 23d of January, when the subject once more 
underwent a very long discussion. Mr. Lambton took the lead in 
opposition to the measure, and was supported by Messrs. Jekyll, 
Erskine, Fox, and Grey ; while the bill was supported, chiefly, by the 
law officers of the Crown. The Attorney-General, in alluding to the 
often-controverted point of the efficacy of a verdict to establish the 
moral innocence of the party acquitted, adduced some strong cases to 
prove that it could not possibly have any such effect. 

No man, he insisted, who pretended to know any thing of the theory 
of the law; no man who knew any thing of its practice, would for a 
moment contend, that a verdict of not gtiilty was a full establishment 
of the moral innocence of the party accused. lie instanced, in sup¬ 
port of this assertion, the case of a charge of high treason being 
directly, and positively, supported by the testimony of a gentleman 
of the highest integrity, of the most unblemished honour, to the com¬ 
plete satisfaction and full conviction of every one who heard him ;— 
still, if there were no other evidence, the prisoner must be acquitted, 
because the law imperatively requires two witnesses to establish every 
overt act of treason. Here, then, would be a verdict of not guilty in 
a case in which every person must be satisfied of the real guilt of the 
party acquitted. Other cases were adverted to, in which a prisoner 
must be acquitted by the jury notwithstanding his own confession of 
his guilt; could any man in his senses think that, in such cases, a ver¬ 
dict of not guilty was a proof of the moral innocence of the prisoner ? 
The Attorney-General, in further corroboration of his argument, instan¬ 
ced a remarkable fact which had occurred on these very trials.—While 
he was contending for the meaning of a paper published by one of the 
societies, and Mr. Erskine was maintaining that it would not bear the 
meaning for which he contended, that very society published another 
paper, avowing that their meaning, in the former publication, was 
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precisely that which he had put upon it. Yet the law of evidence 
would not allow the Attorney-General to produce the second paper to 
prove the meaning of the first, because it had been written after the 
prisoner had been taken into custody. 

Here were facts which could not be controverted, and which were 
sufficient to convince scepticism itself of the absurdity of the principle 
contended for; but it did not suit the purposes of the party to be so 
convinced; they did not choose to sacrifice, at the shrine of truth, any 
prejudice,*or any pretext, which might serve either to encourage the 
spirit of discontent, or to direct the public indignation against the 
Minister. The bill was, however, ordered to be read a second time, 
by a great and decisive majority; and, in a few days, it received the 
final sanction of both Houses, and became a law. 

During these political discussions, the French had, very unexpec¬ 
tedly, renewed their military operations in Holland, and, early in the 
month of December, 1794, they attempted to cross the Waal. The 
opposition they experienced was firm and, partially, successful; but 
the unusual severity of winter, by early rendering the water one firm 
compact body of ice, sufficiently solid to bear the troops and their 
artillery, enabled the French to accomplish their objects with compa¬ 
rative facility. All the efforts of the Stadtholder to rouse the spirit of' 
the people to exertions adequate to the exigency which called for them 
having proved ineffectual, that Prince resolved to leave his country to 
her fate, and to emigrate to England ;—whither, also, the British com¬ 
mander had repaired at the close of the year. It was now evident 
that the democratic party, in Holland, prevailed over the opposite 
interest, and that the presence of the French was rather desired than 
dreaded. Resistance was, however, still made to the progre&s of the 
French by the British, now under the command of General Walmoden. 
In December and January, some severe actions were fought, in which 
the English troops displayed their wonted bravery, and sustained the 
honour of their country; but the superior numbers of the French 
compelled them to retire; and, as the enemy had pushed on in great 
force, between them and the Dutch coast, they were compelled to 
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retreat, by a circuitous road, towards the north coast of Germany. 
During this toilsome and dangerous retreat, they experienced from 
the Dutch, in behalf of whom they had fought and bled, the most 
base ingratitude, and the most savage treatment. With the greatest 
difficulty could they procure, from these unfeeling wretches, either 
food or shelter; the inconveniences which they experienced from the 
inclemency of the season were thus aggravated, and their dangers 
increased. After suffering incredible hardships, however, the shattered 
remains of this gallant army reached Bremen, where, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the kind, humane, generous, and benevolent Conduct of 
the inhabitants afforded an admirable contrast to the scene which they 
had lately witnessed in Holland. They remained here some weeks, and 
then embarked for England. After their retreat, the Dutch extended 
their supplicating arms to the French invaders; they hailed, as friends, 
the enemies of their name and race;—and hastened to conclude, with 
them a disgraceful treaty, by which they formed a perpetual alliance 
against Great Britain, offensive and defensive; consented to pay up¬ 
wards of four millions sterling to the French to indemnify them for 
the expence of invading and plundering their country ; abolished the 
office of Stadtholder; opened the navigation of the Scheldt; resigned 
their dock-yards to the French;—and, in short, subjected themselves, 
and their country, to the iron yoke of French tyranny.* 

In order to counteract the effects of the secession of the Dutch from 
the confederacy, and to obviate, as far as possible, the inconveniences 
of the approaching desertion of the Prussian Monarch, which, it was 
evident, would soon take place, it was resolved, by the Minister, to 
make a considerable addition to our army. On the 21st of January, 
Mr. Windham, as Secretary at War, laid the army estimates before 
the House of Commons -when it appeared that the army, for the 
service of the present year, was proposed to consist of one hundred 
and nineteen thousand men, inclusive of invalids. In the course of 
the debate, which ensued on this proposal, severe censures were passed 
upon Ministers for the mode adopted for the increase of the army, by 


* This treaty was signed at the Hague, on the 15th of May, 1795. 
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suffering inexperienced youths to raise regiments for rank; and some 
instances of this kind, highly prejudicial to the service, were adduced 
by General Tarleton. It was further urged, that many of the men who 
composed these regiments were wholly unfit for service, some being 
incapacitated by age, and others by extreme youth. Other grounds of 
objection were pressed against "the proposed augmentation, on the plea 
that the navy ought to be the principal concern of the country at such 
a crisis, and that our army ought to be but a secondary consideration. 
This plea was strongly urged by Mr. Fox, who asserted that the army 
had much more than its due proportion when examined with the navy. 
He reprobated the project of sending more British troops to the Conti¬ 
nent, as wild, visionary, and destructive; and he contended, that if more 
of the troops were to be so employed, the army was much too large, 
lie dwelt long on his favourite topic of peace, and, in his zeal to promote 
it, denied the adequacy of the resources of this country to maintain the 
war against France. If the present was not the last, it was certainly 
an approach to our last stake. * Having charged Mr. Pitt with levity, 
in speaking of the misfortunes of the war, the Minister retorted on him, 
and appealed to the House, whether, in treating of those misfortunes, 
Mr. Fox, speaking in a tone of exultation, coupled with an affected 
lamentation, had not displayed a degree of triumph which the detail 
of our disasters was but ill-calculated to inspire ? In describing our 
past failures, and our present situation, it was observed, that there cer¬ 
tainly was much to lament, something to censure, but nothing to deprive 
is of hope. No division resulted from this discussion ; the army esti¬ 
mates were all voted by the House. 

It was thought proper, by the members of the Opposition, to divert 
the attention of Ministers from the important subjects by which 
they were naturally engrossed, in the present posture of affairs, by 
culling upon the House of Commons to record an abstract declaration 
of their opinion , that the existence of the present government of 

* Whoever is unaccustomed to appreciate the assertions of party-men, and compares this 
declaration of Mr. Fox -with his subsequent conduct, when Minister, eleven years after this 
period, in supporting the proposal for increasing the Property Tax, from six to ten per cent. 
will find some ground for astonishment. 
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France ought not lo be considered as precluding, at that time, a 
negotiation for peace. Mr. Grey was selected for the task of submit¬ 
ting this proposition to the House, which he performed with consider¬ 
able talent, in a speech of great length, in which he described our 
situation as hopeless, and our Ministers as incapable, and undeserving 
of confidence ; and recurred to the old topic—the absolute necessity of 
opening an immediate negotiation with the French. To the motion of 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Pitt moved, as an amendment, “ That, under the present 
circumstances, the House felt itself called upon to declare its deter¬ 
mination, firmly and steadily, to support his Majesty in the vigorous 
prosecution of the present just, and necessary war, as affording at that 
time, the only reasonable expectation of permanent security and peace 
to this country: and that, for the attainment of those objects, the 
House relied, with equal confidence, on his Majesty’s intention to em¬ 
ploy, vigorously, the resources of the country in support of its essen¬ 
tial interests, and on the desire uniformly manifested by his Majesty to 
effect a pacification on just and honourable grounds with any govern¬ 
ment in France, under whatever form, which should appear capable 
of maintaining the accustomed relations of peace and amity with other 
countries.” 

It was on this occasion explicitly declared by Mr. Pitt, that although 
the Ministers had been uniformly of opinion that it would be highly 
desirable to promote the success of any party in France which should 
be favourable to a monarchical form of government, the restoration of 
Monarchy, on the old principles, had never been stated by his Majesty, 
by Government, or by Parliament, as a sine (jud non, as a necessary 
preliminary to peace. Not only was this the fact, but, farther, it had 
never been stated, that any one specific and particular form of govern¬ 
ment was deemed, on our part, necessary before we could negotiate 
for peace. Ilis Majesty had disclaimed all desire to interfere in the 
internal concerns of France, as long as that country had abstained 
from interference with the governments of other nations;—till ail act 
of direct and absolute aggression had been committed against this 
country, and till hostilities had actually commenced, his Majesty had 
strictly adhered to his declaration, and forborne all interference what- 
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ever. When compelled to interfere, in a manner agreeable to every 
experience and practice of the world, and justifiable on every plain 
principle of the law of nations, his Majesty still restrained himself to 
that degree of interference which was necessary for his own security, 
and for that of Europe.—-The only species of government which he 
then wished to see established, was not that which he deemed most 
eligible; it was not that which he thought most free from objection ; 
but any government which would be sufficient for ensuring the safety 
of other nations. When his Majesty was reduced to the necessity of 
looking at the government of France, he looked at it, certainly, not 
without a wish which must naturally arise in every generous heart, 
that it might be adapted to the prosperity and happiness of those wlitr 
were to live under it;—but. with regard to negotiation and to peace, 
he did not look at it with that view, or for that purpose.—He could 
only look at it for English views, and for English purposes; to sec 
whether it held out the solid grounds of treating, with that degree of 
reasonable security for the performance of engagements which usually 
subsisted, and was to be found in the existing system of the different 
powers of Europe, without being liable to that new and unexampled 
order of things,—that state of anarchy and confusion, which had for 
years existed in France. Such having been the true measure and 
extent of the declarations made by his Ma jesty, and by Parliament, 
it was conceived, that no man who looked back on them would wish 
that he had not made them; that no man would feel that they were 
not made on just principles, or that they did not arise from a fair view 
of the circumstances and necessity of the case. 

Here the views and the declarations of government, respecting their 
intentions, or desire, of restoring monarchy in France, were so clearly 
and distinctly stated, that they could henceforth be subject only to 
wilful misrepresentation.—In fact, it was always perfectly clear, to 
those whose eyes were not obscured by the mist of party, that the 
restoration of the French monarchy was never the object of the war; 
but was merely considered as the best means for the accomplishment 
of its object.—If the object could be accomplished without it, the 

3 k 2 
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war would, of course, cease; if not, it was not only the policy, but 
the duty, of Ministers to endeavour to restore the Monarchy. 

Two questions arose on this discussion, on which the parties were at 
issue.—It was contended, first, that the form of government in a 
country with which we were at war ought never to be considered as 
having any influence on the security of a treaty; and, secondly, that 
the Revolutionary government of France, at any time since the destruc¬ 
tion of the monarchy, had been perfectly competent to afford the neces¬ 
sary security for the observance of any treaty which it might conclude 
with another country. The affirmative of these propositions was main¬ 
tained by the Opposition, while the Ministers supported the negative. 

Mr. Pitt asked if any man would say, that a nation like France, 
put into a situation perfectly new, into a situation directly the reverse 
of all the existing governments on earth, destroying the foundations 
and the bonds of all political society, breaking down the distinction 
of all ranks, and subverting the security of all property; a govern¬ 
ment pretending to put a whole nation into a state of pretended equa¬ 
lity, not the equality of laws, but an actual equality, an equality 
contrary to the physical inequality of man;—would any man say, that 
we ought to make peace with a government constructed upon such 
principles, which had attempted, by every means in its power, to mo¬ 
lest its neighbours, to impoverish and distress itself, to propagate its 
pernicious principles, to make converts, and to hold out the means of 
seducing other nations, and which had followed up such conduct by 
open and direct acts of aggression, by a positive violation of treaties; 
and, lastly, by an open declaration of war? This country scrupu¬ 
lously observed a neutrality, while it could hope, or have a reasonable 
prospect, that the mischiefs of the French Revolution would be con¬ 
fined within the territory which gave it birth. We remained passive 
spectators of the conduct of France, until the very moment when we, 
against our will, was forced into the contest. 

Having stated his reasons for concluding that no treaty with the 
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existing government of France could afford the requisite security, Mr. 
Pitt proceeded to observe, that such a change might take place in that 
government, as would justify an attempt to treat with it. If such a 
change should occur, and such an order of things should arrive, through 
whatever road, and by whatever means; if the French gave to their 
government that stability, and that authority, which might afford 
grounds, not of certainty, but of moral probability (by which human 
affairs must be conducted), that wc might treat for peace with secu¬ 
rity,—then would be the proper time to negotiate; but we ought, in 
prudence, to wait the return of such circumstances as would afford us 
a probability of treating with success. 

All the arguments of Mr. Pitt were combatted by Mr. Fox, who 
repeated his assertion, that the existing government of France was as 
capable of preserving the relations of peace and amity with other 
nations, as any other government; but he adduced neither arguments 
nor facts to destroy the efficacy of Mr. Pitt’s reasoning on the subject. 
He asserted, indeed, that, if peace were to take place, the French 
must disband their armies, and, if the mighty machine, which nothing 
but the diabolical confederacy of despots had put in motion, were once 
stopped, it would be impossible again to erect it.* But, in the first 
place, it was by no means certain that peace could be obtained by 
any declaration on our part; and, in the next, if obtained, it did not 
follow that those effects would result from it. He still persisted in ascri¬ 
bing the murder of the King, the system of terror, and all the calamities 
which France and Europe had experienced, in consequence of the 
French Revolution, to the confederacy, which he so emphatically 
characterized although it ha I been demonstrated, beyond the power 
of contradiction, or the possibility of doubt, that that confederacy was 
formed solely on a principle of self preservation ; that the members of 
it were extremely averse from war; that they exerted every effort to 
prevent its occurrence ; and that they did not prepare for it until 

* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports for 1795, p. 415.—Mr. Fox lived long enough to be 
convinced of the weakness of his own assertions.—He' lived to see that peace with France for 
which he had so long and so earnestly wished;—and to see it productive of no one of those 
effects which he so confidently predicted as its necessary consequence. 
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France had actually declared war against them ! Mr. Grey’s motion 
was supported by Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Iicnry Thornton, the for¬ 
mer of whom, however, wished to alter the language of it. On the 
division, eighty-six members voted for it, and two hundred and sixty- 
nine against itand, on the division on Mr. Pitt’s amendment, the 
numbers for it were two hundred and fifty-four, and against it ninety. 

A similar motion, though not precisely in the same words, was 
brought forward, the next day, in the House of Peers, when Lord 
Grenville moved the same amendment, which had been carried in the 
Lower House.—The motion was negatived, and the amendment carried 
by eighty-eight votes against fifteen. 

Much had been said, in the course of debate, during this Session, 
on the necessity of greatly augmenting our naval force. This, in regard 
to ships, was a matter of no difficulty ; but it was not so easy to find 
a sufficiency of seamen for manning the ships, when equipped for ser¬ 
vice. Mr. Pitt, therefore, had directed his attention to the best means 
of facilitating the accomplishment of an object so important in every 
point of view.—And, on the second day of February, he opened, to 
the House of Commons, a plan which he had devised for this purpose. 
'Phis plan was stated to be productive of two advantages.—It would 
first relieve the outward-bound trade of the country from the incon¬ 
venience resulting from an uncertain degree of pressing ; and, secondly, 
it would prevent the necessity of an embargo, a measure which had 
been resorted to in former wars. IJe proposed that every merchantman, 
previous to clearing out, should supply a given number of men, in 
proportion to its tonnage, for the service of the Royal Navy. This 
regulation would operate as an embargo on every individual ship, until 
it had furnished its particular quota. From examination of the Custom- 
House books for 1793, down to the month of September, it appeared 
that the total of the shipping of Scotland and England, employed one 
hundred thousand men, and that the proportion of men to the ton¬ 
nage was about one man to every fourteen tons. It was proposed to 
take one seaman out of every seven that were employed; though it 
was not necessary that they should all be able men, as an option was 
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to be offered to the ship-owners, to supply two landsmen instead of 
one seaman. None were to be required of any vessel below the bur¬ 
den of thirty-five tons; every vessel above thirty-five and below seventy 
was to furnish one landsman; every vessel between seventy and one 
hundred and five tons was to find one seaman or two landsmen; and 
so on, in proportion, to one hundred and forty ; and above that, pro¬ 
gressively, one landsman was to be supplied for every fifty tons. The 
reason assigned for the distinction between large and small vessels, as 
to the proportion of men they were to be called on to furnish, was, 
that the smaller ships made many more voyages than the larger ships, 
and had, therefore, much more frequent occasion for the protection 
of convoy. The whole number of men expected to be obtained by 
this plan, was from eighteen to twenty thousand. Mr. Pitt stated it 
it to be also his intention to call upon the country for some supply of 
landsmen fox the service of the navy; to be raised according to the 
number of parishes in the kingdom, and reckoning one man for each, 
it might produce a force of about ten thousand men. Where the 
parishes failed to supply their men, they were to pay a fine larger than 
the bounty paid to volunteers, lie had it likewise in contemplation to 
raise a number of men out of those who were employed in the inland 
navigation, on navigable rivers and canals. 

To this quarter Mr. Pitt looked, and certainly not without reason, 
as a nursery for our seamen ; as persons engaged in the inland naviga¬ 
tion, from the mode of their education, and the habits of their life, 
were well qualified for the sea-service. Such was the outline of Mr. 
Pitt's plan for supplying the navy with men. Jt w T as so far a better 
plan than the one which was pursued in Prance, before the Revolution, 
as it did not subject persons, following a sea-faring life, to the neces¬ 
sity of registering their names, and the ships on board which they 
served, that they might be forthcoming whenever the approach of war 
might render their services necessary; but it w r as much more preca¬ 
rious and less efficacious. It was one step, however, towards the 
attainment of a great national object; and as the immediate adoption 
of it was not pressed upon the House, sufficient time was allowed for 
correcting any of its defects, and for supplying any of its deficiencies. 
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Mr. Pitt, at this moment, merely moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for carring the plan into effect.—He had recourse, at the same time, 
to another auxiliary measure, which had been adopted in former wars, 
for procuring men, by bringing in a bill to enable magistrates to appre¬ 
hend all idle and disorderly persons, who might be able to serve his 
Majesty, and who could give no satisfactory account of their means of 
procuring a subsistence. 

A conversation, rather than a debate, ensued on this developement 
of Mr. Pitt’s plan, which was truly represented as a strong measure, 
which nothing but necessity could justify. No objection, of any con¬ 
sequence, was started;—but Mr. Harrison, whose mind appears to have 
been so intent on his notable scheme for the taxation of placemen and 
pensioners, that he could not discuss any subject, however foreign from 
it, without an effort, at least, to render it applicable, now seriously pro¬ 
posed, that every person holding a place or pension of 3 001. a year, 
should provide one seaman, or two landsmen, for the service of the 
navy ;—persons possessing 400/. a year, two seamen or three landsmen ; 
—persons holding 500/. a year, two seamen or four landsmen and for 
every 100/. above 500/. to whatever, extent of sum, that one man should 
be added.—Why persons who, it was fair to presume, were only 
rewarded in proportion to the services which they rendered to the pub¬ 
lic, should be thus selected, as particular objects of taxation, this wise 
legislator did not condescend to explain. Nor does he seem to have 
been aware, even, that the very ground on which the owners of ships 
were called upon to contribute to the naval service, in this peculiar 
way, was, the necessity under which their vessels lay for the protection 
of our naval forceif Mr. Harrison could have proved, that persons 
enjoying rewards for public services stood in frequent need of convoy , 
he might have rendered his proposal as relevant and proper, as it was 
irrelevant, ridiculous and unjust. It would have occurred, to any man 
of plain common sense, that the effect of adopting Mr. Harrison’s pro¬ 
posal, for rendering persons, holding places, liable not only to contri¬ 
butions, in common with their fellow-subjects, but to additional taxes 
paid by no other description of persons, would be to diminish the 
amount of their salaries ; a measure which could only be justifiable on 
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the admission that those salaries were too great for the services which 
they were established to reward. The only just and honourable mode 
of acting, then, for a legislator, under such circumstances, was to bring 
the question, immediately, and in a direct way, before the House; 
when its merits might be fairly discussed;—and if, upon due investiga¬ 
tion, it had been found, that the salaries were too high, the House 
should have addressed the King, and requested him to reduce them to 
a proper standard. But it was very well known, that such an inquiry 
would lead to a very different result; and, therefore, this indirect mode 
of attack, upon persons holding public situations, was preferred as best 
calculated to answer the purposes of faction, by rendering them odious 
to the undiscerning multitude; and to prevent the question from being- 
brought before the public, in the only way in which its real merits could 
be investigated, and the truth made apparent. In respect of pen¬ 
sioners, it was also studiously concealed, that they were already sub¬ 
ject to a particular tax of four shillings in the pound, on the amount of 
their pensions, in addition to all other taxes.* 

The Minister having, at length, brought his negotiation with Aus¬ 
tria, respecting the means for the vigorous prosecution of the war, to a 
state of great forwardness, delivered a message to the House, on the 
fourth of February, from his Majesty, who informed the Commons, 
that the Emperor was inclined to make the most vigorous exertions for 
the common cause, in the following campaign ; but that, to enable him 
to carry his plans into effect, it would be necessary for his Imperial 
Majesty to raise four millions by way of loan, on the credit of his here¬ 
ditary dominions; and this was proposed to be done, under the gua¬ 
rantee of his Majesty, with the concurrence of Parliament. With 

* Nothing can be more absurd than this mode of diminishing the amount of pensions, 
granted for public services; for, as matters now stand, when a pension list of 20,000/. is held 
forth to the people, they naturally think that the whole amount of that sum is taken out of 
the public purse; whereas, in fact, only 16,000/. is paid. P'rom this practice of granting 
nominal incomes no one advantage is derived, and for it, no one valid reason can be assigned. 
While it is a deception on the person receiving a pension, it is of no benefit whatever to the 
public. If the government think a man entitled to a given sum for his services, let him re¬ 
ceive that sum, subject only to such taxes as the same income derived from any other source 
would be subject to;—let him not have 500/. a year nominally, and only 400/. a year in fact. 
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such pecuniary aid, it was stated that the Emperor would he enabled 
to bring into the field an army of two hundred thousand effective men. 
The King was of opinion that such an arrangement would prove highly 
beneficial to the common cause; but he thought that the advantages 
to be derived from it would be greatly extended, if the Emperor were 
allowed to raise a still larger sum, and so to employ a more consi¬ 
derable force ; and the British Minister, at Vienna, had been instructed 
to inform the Emperor, that his Majesty was prepared to recommend 
such an extension to his Parliament. 

This message was taken into consideration by the House on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when Mr. Pitt entered into a justification of the measure 
now recommended to Parliament; in the course of which lie took a 
cursory view of the present state of Europe, and of the various opi¬ 
nions entertained at home, on the subject of peace ; whence he 
inferred the policy and the wisdom of affording every facility to the 
Emperor,—whether with a view to the successful prosecution of the war, 
or in contemplation of that state of things which would justify its ter¬ 
mination. He finally moved a resolution, expressive of the concur¬ 
rence of the House in the sentiments expressed by his Majesty ; and 
containing an assurance of their readiness to co-operate with his Ma¬ 
jesty, in guaranteeing a still larger loan to the Emperor, should such a 
step be thought advisable and practicable by that Sovereign ; con¬ 
vinced, as they were, that, it would be essentially conducive to the 
immediate interests of his Majesty’s subjects, at this conjuncture, and 
to the great object of re-establishing, on a secure and permanent foun¬ 
dation, the peace and tranquillity of these kingdoms, and of Europe. 
The motion was opposed by Mr. Fox, but his eloquence was exerted in 
vain, since it procured only fifty-eight votes to resist the opinions of 
one hundred and seventy-three. 

Some petitions for peace, which are never difficult to obtain, for no 
arguments are necessary to persuade the multitude, that the fewer taxes 
there are the more money they will have to spend, having been pro¬ 
cured, and laid on the table of the House, Mr. Grey, on the sixth of 
February, again laboured to persuade the House to adopt an abstract 
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declaration of the perfect competency of the government at this time 
existing in France, to entertain and conclude a negotiation for peace 
with Great Britain. Not one new reason was, or, indeed, could be, 
adduced, in support of this long-contested point. The Minister had 
before specifically declared, and he now repeated the declaration, that 
no sort of government in France would preclude negotiation, if that 
negotiation could afford a prospect of a secure and permanent peace. 
Sixty members voted with Mr. Grey ; and one hundred and ninety 
for the previous question. It is as impossible not to admire the un¬ 
wearied perseverance of the Opposition, in their labours on this subject, 
as it is to deny, that the only tendency of such repeated motions was 
to discourage the people of this country, and to give fresh spirits to the 
French. A few days after this, a similar discussion took place in the 
House of Peers, on a motion of the Duke of Bedford, the same in 
import to that of Mr. Grey, but worded with more caution. It was 
resisted on the same grounds as those on which the resistance to other 
motions of the same nature had been founded, and twelve Peers only 
divided in favour of it. 

When Mr. Pitt opened the budget, (on the 22d of February,) it 
appeared, that the aggregate sum, requisite for the service of the year, 
amounted to 27,540,584/. 3s. t^d .; to supply which, an issue of exche¬ 
quer bills, to the amount of three millions and a half, and a loan of 
eighteen millions, were requisite. In order to defray the interest of 
the loan, Mr. Pitt proposed to raise, by an additional duty of twenty 
pounds per ton upon wine, half a million;—by an additional duty on 
spirits, of eight pence on every gallon of rum; of ten-pence on the 
same quantity of brandy ; and of one penny per gallon on British 
spirits; two hundred and fifty-nine thousand pounds;—by a duty on 
different articles of customs, such as raisins, oranges, lemons, &c. one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand pounds ;—by an additional duty on 
stamps, sixty-eight thousand pounds ;—by a restriction of the privilege 
of franking letters, forty thousand pounds ;—by a guinea licence to 
wear hair-powder, two hundred and ten thousand poundsby an addi¬ 
tional duty of seven and a half per cent, on tea, and an additional 
duty on coffee and cocoa, two hundred and twenty thousand pounds; 

3l2 
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—by a tax on the insurance of ships and cargoes, and of lives, one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds ; forming a total of one million 
six hundred and forty thousand pounds. Mr. Pitt gave a very flattering 
account of the prosperous state of the revenue and commerce of the 
country, and entered into some details to prove the truth of his state¬ 
ment. All the resolutions which he proposed were adopted by the 
House; few objections were made to the different taxes proposed ; and 
the necessary bills for giving them a legal sanction were afterwards 
brought in, and passed through their various stages, with little opposi¬ 
tion. The bill for manning the navy also received the sanction of the 
Legislature. 

The Opposition, highly dissatisfied with the confidence which the 
House of Commons still reposed in the Minister, omitted no opportu¬ 
nity for endeavouring to convince them of their error; and, in order to 
open a vast field for animadversion and censure, Mr. Fox, on the 24th 
of March, made a comprehensive motion for the House to resolve 
itself itself into a committee for inquiring into the state of the nation. 
One reason, among many, which he assigned for recommending this 
inquiry to the House was, the evident change which (from the conduct 
of Mr. Y\ ilberforce and his friends) he chose to believe had taken place 
in the minds of the public, respecting the war. Assuming this change 
as a fact, he plainly told the House, that if they continued to repose a 
blind and implicit confidence in Ministers, and only shewed themselves 
desirous of imposing burdens on the people, and of supporting mea¬ 
sures which would render new burdens necessary, not only without 
driving Ministers into negotiation ,* or even compelling them to account 
for the millions of money, and oceans of blood, which they had squan¬ 
dered, but even resisting a motion to enquire into the use which they had 
made of the confidence which they enjoyed ; they must give a decided 
advantage to all the persons in the country who were desirous of spreading 
the dissatisfaction they felt themselves, and would prove the truth of their 
assertion, that the House was, in reality, lost to all the functions for 
which it was designed. He further insisted, that no man could main- 


* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports for 1795, p. 305, 
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tain that the constitution was good, if the House refused to entertain 
the inquiry which he proposed. He asserted that the population of 
the country had not increased, and that it was unable to repair the loss 
of blood which we had already suffered by the war. Our resources 
were represented as defective ; and our burdens as so heavy as to admit 
of little increase. Mr. Fox took a comprehensive view of the war; 
its origin and progress ; the conduct of our allies; and the disasters of 
the late campaign. He then adverted to the affairs of Ireland ; to the 
Catholics of which country, he admitted, he formerly saw great diffi¬ 
culty in giving all which they had a right to claim as subjects of the 
same constitution, namely, equality of civil rights with every other 
subject.* He ascribed the present vitiated state of Ireland (as he did 
every other evil) solely to Ministers; praised the conduct of the Lord 
Lieutenant in promising Catholic emancipation; and denied that any 
difference existed between the Catholics and Protestants, who, on the 
contrary, he asserted, were united in resisting the abuses and corrup¬ 
tions of government. He avowed the ultimate object of his motion to 
be the removal of Ministers from their places, and his only reason for 
not directly proposing such a measure was, that he thought inquiry 
should precede dismission. 

The statement which had been so confidently made by Mr. Fox, in 
regard to Ireland, and urged as a ground for instituting the proposed 
inquiry, was, in Mr. Pitt's opinion, upon every principle of policy, the 
strongest reason to induce the House to resist it. He expressed great 
reluctance in urging any thing upon that subject. Independent of 
the delfUlcy attending the discussion in the English House of Com¬ 
mons, of points so inliu^tely connected with the internal state of Ire¬ 
land, and, consequently, more properly cognizable by the Parliament 
of that kingdom, which had an independent legislature of its own ; it 
was obvious that the greatest caution must be observed in making 
declarations on such points as those which had been dwelt on by Mr. 
Fox. It was not denied that there was much reason to regret some 

* Mr. Fox know perfectly well that the Irish Papists did possess the same civil rights with 
their Protestant follow-subjects; and that their exclusion from certain olhccs was an act of 
their own, and not an act of the government. 
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occurrences which had lately happened in Ireland ; but it was boldly, 
positively, and unequivocally, asserted, by Mr. Pitt, that if those affairs 
should be fully investigated, it would appear to the House, and to the 
kingdom, that none of the embarrassments which might happen in that 
country, could, in any degree, be attributed to his Majesty’s servants in 
this. Thus much justice to himself and his colleagues extorted from 
Mr. Pitt, who declined to add more than one observation upon this 
subject—that if it were true that the sister kingdom was in a state 
of irritation, ferment, and uneasiness, it certainly was the strongest 
possible reason for not chusing such a moment for instituting the pro¬ 
posed inquiry. 

The observations which had been made on the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, were truly regarded as telling them, that the bare circumstance 
of calling those claims in question,— that the delay interposed in granting 
them to their utmost extent,—that the hesitation to level all those dis¬ 
tinctions which had so long been established, and the policy of not 
being too precipitate in lavishing upon them new privileges in addition 
to those which they had so lately acquired, were to them matters of 
serious and intolerable grievance. What was it but to countenance 
discontent under pretext of lamenting it, and to produce danger by 
the very means which were recommended as useful for precaution ? 
AY hat was it but proclaiming to our enemies the embarrassment and 
difficulties under which wc laboured at home; a sort of conduct but 
ill calculated to diminish their hopes of success, or to infuse ink) them 
new dispositions to peace. If the House, from the progress of the 
French arms in Brabant and Holland, and from the. views wtf£h they 
discovered of enlarging their territories, in prqgNPtion to the extent of 
their conquests, had been only more deeply impressed with the neces¬ 
sity of vigorous exertion, and manly perseverance, in the contest; would 
they be likely to adopt a motion which, in the result, could only he 
productive of humiliation and disappointment P Would they pro¬ 
claim to the enemy a danger with respect to themselves, which, if not 
proclaimed, might, in fact, have no existence ? Considered in this 
point of view, there could be no conduct less consistent with sound 
policy, with the true interests of the empire, or less conducive to the 
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termination of that great struggle in which the country was engaged, 
than that proposed by the present motion. Mr. Pitt followed Mr. Fox, 
in a cursory manner, through the different divisions of his argument, 
and exposed the fallacy of his statements respecting the revenue and 
the population of the country.—On the subject of the war, he declined 
entering into any lengthened detail, as all the subjects connected with 
it had been so frequently discussed before, lie moved the question of 
adjournment. 

The arguments of Mr. Fox were repeated by Mr. Sheridan, with some 
additional comments on the alleged criminality of Ministers, and the 
necessity of removing them to make way for men of more abilities and 
integrity ; while, on the other hand, many of these arguments were 
very ably confuted by Mr. Canning. On Mr. Fox’s declaration, on the 
peculiar defect in the constitution of Great Britain, which was the only 
country, according to him, in which it would be possible for a Minister 
to remain in office after such repeated failures and disasters, Mr. Can¬ 
ning observed, that the defect, if so it must be called, grew out of the 
peculiar freedom of the British constitution, and out of the share which 
the people took in the public affairs, and the political conduct of the 
government. In arbitrary governments, where no intercourse sub¬ 
sisted between the executive power and the people, where the latter 
had no insight into the proceedings of the state, but were left to 
judge, merely from the event, how far they might have been wisely 
designed, or honestly conducted, it was not surprising that they should 
consider every failure as a crime, and demand a victim for every 
disaster* But, in free and enlightened states, where the people went, 
as it were, hand in band with their representatives, and their represen¬ 
tatives with the Ministers, through every stage of a proceeding, they 
certainly did not wait for the event before they stamped it with their 
approbation,—and, certainly did not insist upon punishing those who 
had the conduct of an expedition, while they could assign reasons to 
themselves in exculpation of a failure. The question of adjournment 
was carried by two hundred and nineteen votes against sixty-three. 


The great questions of the object of the war, and of the expediency 
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of premature negotiations for peace, had been so repeatedly discussed, 
under every form, and the opinion of Parliament upon them had been 
so frequently and so decidedly expressed, that it was difficult to con¬ 
ceive how any possible good could result from a repetition of such dis¬ 
cussions. Mr, Wilberforce, however, thought otherwise, and, at the 
latter end of May ('27th,) called upon the House of Commons to record 
their opinion, that the present circumstances of Prance ought not to 
preclude the government of this country from entertaining proposals 
for a general pacification ;—and that it was for the interest of Great 
Britain to make peace with Prance, provided it could be effected on 
fair terms, and in an honourable manner. 

It was no discredit to the talents of Mr. Wilberforce if he offered 
nothing new on the subject of his motion,—because every thing that 
could be said in support of it had already been pressed with all the 
weight which superior talents could give it. No small part of his 
speech, indeed, was devoted to general reflections on the impolicy and 
cruelty of tHr, and on the preference to be given to peace,—abstract 
points about which no difference of opinion could possibly arise among 
Christians. He was answered by Mr. Windham, who, before he entered 
upon the argument, stated the necessity of knowing with whom he was 
arguing, and how; whether it was with any of those who, at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, were convinced of its necessity, and voted for 
it as the only means of preserving the dignity of the English character, 
the religion, laws, and liberties, of the nation,—the safety, honour, and 
security, of the Empire,—and the commerce, morals, and happiness of 
the people; or, whether he was arguing with one of those who approved 
the principles and doctrines of the French Revolutionists, who did not 
wish to overthrow the dangerous system of those extravagant enthu¬ 
siasts ; but, however strange it might appear, though nothing scarcely 
could be imagined strange in those days of fantastic philosophy, and 
pretended reformation, who had believed, and who still believed, that 
the establishment of the French Republic was desirable to mankind. 
To the latter description of persons, however, Mr. Windham forbore to 
direct any of his arguments, because he conceived them to be too 
much intoxicated with intemperance, and so completely blinded by 
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their zeal, as to be so regardless of reason and fact, that any attempt to 
convince or to convert them, would prove equally fruitless and absurd. 
He therefore confined his address solely to those who, like Mr. Wil- 
berforce, had originally approved the war. He then entered into a 
train of argument, replete with judicious and pointed observations, 
and marked alike by acuteness and strength. Uc shewed that the 
persons whom he addressed had not considered the state of things 
which would follow the conclusion of peace with France, at such a 
juncture;—they had taken every thing for granted which suited their 
wishes ; and had indulged themselves in loose and vague speculations, 
instead of drawing solid inferences from existing facts. Mr. Wilber- 
force had argued as if lie thought that a treaty of peace would ope¬ 
rate as by magic, and produce, in a moment, all the accustomed 
blessings which usually flow from a state of tranquillity. In the wild 
flights of his imagination, tie did not stop to enquire whether accu¬ 
mulated dangers might not arise from our insecurity ; nor to consider 
whether the lure of peace might not be held out by the cnflpfy for the 
sole purpose of taking advantage of our weakness and credulity, to 
commit, unpunished, their premeditated acts of cruelty and revenge. 

In the mind of Mr. Windham, the motion now made was neither 
safe nor honourable.—He accused Mr. Wilberforcc of being too much 
addicted to speculations, and of setting up for a kind of constitution- 
monger—lie had lately expressed a wish to give to France the con¬ 
stitution of America.—Mr. Windham, most successfully, ridiculed and 
exposed the monstrous folly of seeking to transplant constitutions like 
trees, without any regard to local circumstances, or to any of the 
causes which favour their growth, and lead them to produce good 
fruits, as if constitutions could be transported from one country to 
another, like ready-made moveable habitations, and not as they really 
are, natural to, and inseparable from, the countries for which they are 
specifically formed, and growing out of the affections, sentiments, and 
dispositions, of the people. He then expatiated largely on the present 
relative state of the belligerent powers, and contended that there was 
nothing in the view of it which could justify the belief either that 
peace could be obtained if sought for, or that, if obtained, it would 
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bring security along with it. He remarked that the person who 
brought forward the motion was the friend of the Minister, upon 
whom he had, in the course of that evening, pronounced many eulo- 
giums. He had expressed a firm reliance on his talents, his integrity, 
and judgment;—he had praised his general capacity, and lie esteemed 
him as the most proper person for conducting the government of the 
country. Yet, notwithstanding all these admissions, he was not fit to 
conduct the business of the state, and, therefore, Mr. Wilberforce 
proposed to conduct it For him. He would not offer to displace his 
friend, but he would undertake to devise measures for him ; and to 
assume the office of his dictator ! In all public affairs men were 
bound to follow their duty in preference to their friendships ; and, 
Mr. Windham observed, that, for his own part, he had sacrificed 
friendships that were dear to him, to his public duty, and he did so 
because he loved to follow right, though it was sometimes difficult to 
find where it lay. Mr. Wilberforce had done so too, though the mode 
in whichJMffiad done it was such as not to be entitled to approbation, 
since, in affairs of the first importance, he had followed his own opi¬ 
nions. A Christian conscience was understood to be connected with 
humility, but Mr. Wilberforce had acted in opposition to those of 
whose integrity and ability he entertained no doubt, and with whom 
he was still bound in the close ties of friendship, lie was playing a 
deep game; for if he were not the preserver, he was the undoer, of 
his country ; and if he did not obtain the posthumous fame which he 
so virtuously desired, he would be transmitted to posterity with 
eternal execration.* Mr. Wilberforce was admonished to consider 
how far he conformed himself to the sentiments of those whose 
thoughts and actions he had been accustomed to oppose, or how far he 
adopted new opinions of his own. There were two things to confirm 
a man’s judgment—the concurrence of his friends, and the dissent of 
his enemies. But Mr. Wilberforce had been playing a most unequal 
game, for he had not only the dissent of his friends, but the approba¬ 
tion of his opponents. He ought also to have considered, that, in 
every exclusive public concern, but more particularly in a war, and still 


* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Repays for 1795, p. 345. 
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more in such a war as was then waging, the executive government 
were possessed of a knowledge which could not possibly be possessed 
by others; and therefore he could not have such good grounds for his 
opinion as the Ministers had for their own.—Mr. Windham moved the 
order of the day. 

On the other hand, Mr. Wilberforce received the thanks of Mr. Fox:, 
who thought the oftener the subject of conciliation and peace was 
pressed upon the public mind, the better. Mr. Pitt, however, while 
he gave him credit for the goodness of his motives, expressed his con¬ 
cern at his conduct, lie contended that a radical error pervaded his 
whole argument, which was founded on a deception ; for it went 
directly to the consideration of this simple question—Isa peace, on 
fair and honourable terms, preferable to a continuance of the war ?— 
A question on which, as had been repeatedly stated no debate could 
arise, because no possible difference of opinion could subsist. But 
the real question to be considered was. Whether a peace.,fair and 
honourable terms, which is the end of all war, was more likely to be 
attained by negotiation, at the present moment, than by a continuance 
of the war ? Were they more likely to arrive at a better and more 
secure peace, with a reasonable prospect of permanency, by a conti¬ 
nuance of the war, with energy and vigour, till a more favourable 
opening should present itself, than by the immediate adoption of some 
step for encouraging or inviting a negotiation ?—That was the question 
which put an end, alone, to all the declamations on the advantages of 
peace, which nobody would deny in this country; where the rapid 
effects of peace had healed wounds, infinitely greater than any which 
had been experienced since the commencement of the existing war, 
in repairing losses, more affecting the prosperity of the country than 
any recently sustained ;—effects which, in the interval of a few years, 
had made us almost forget the calamities of war. 

It was not the least extraordinary part of Mr. Wilberforce's con¬ 
duct, that he disclaimed all wish of inducing the Ministers to make 
any advance, to take the first step towards a negotiation ; he only 
professed a desire that they should be ready to receive overtures of 
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peace. But it was well observed by Mr. Pitt, that the adoption of 
his motion would be to take the first step, and to take it in the most 
exceptionable manner. That it was notan overture, on our part, to 
express our wish to treat, where no intimation whatever of the exist¬ 
ence of a similar disposition in the government of France had been 
given, was what no man, in his senses, would maintain. Where the 
overture came from the Legislature of a country, it; was attended with 
a degree of publicity which Mr. Wilberforee had admitted to be one 
of the merits of our constitution. But that could not be the most 
convenient mode of making overtures which made known the whole 
terms of peace to the enemy, and left no will to Ministers to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstances which might occur. The 
Legislature, aware of the disadvantages of such a proceeding, did not 
usually interfere in transactions, the knowledge of the real state of 
which was, of necessity, confined to a few ; and therefore it was that 
the constitution had wisely vested all negotiations for peace in the 
executive^J^yernment. Why had this country, which was so jealous 
of its rights and liberties, entrusted such prerogatives to the Crown ? 
Why was the power of making peace and war, and other prerogatives, 
which formed the excellence and the happiness of the British consti¬ 
tution, entrusted to the King P—Because it had been found, that the 
power of Parliament was sufficient to prevent the extension of the 
Boyal Prerogative beyond its proper limits. It was, then, for the 
House to consider, whether they would step forward and assume that 
power of the Crown at a crisis of peculiar delicacy ? 

It was one of not the least strange opinions of Mr. Fox, that the 
French Convention, from the publicity of its proceedings, bore a 
nearer resemblance to the British Constitution than the constitution of 
any other country. Mr. Pitt expressed a hope that it was not meant 
to carry the comparison any farther, as if the interests of this country 
were to be only discussed in one popular assembly ;—he hoped Mr. 
Fox was not so much in love with France. He thought the idea had 
been taken up hastily. He was not certain that it was worth while to 
examine, whether a despotic government, or an anarchial republic, 
like that of France, most nearly resembled the Constitution of 
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Great Britain, which was removed, at an equal distance, from both 
extremes. 

A comparative view' of the expences and resources of England and 
France closed Mr. Pitt’s observations on the subject. — By this it 
appeared, that, while Great Britain expended, in the prosecution of 
the war, not more than twenty-five millions per year, the expence of 
France amounted to ninety-seven millions per month, or three hundred 
and twenty-four millions per year. The inference was, that, by the 
prosecution of the war, we should exhaust her means, and obtain for 
ourselves a fair prospect of concluding, at no distant period, a safe 
and honourable peace. The order of the day was carried, and Mr. 
Wilbcrforce’s motion rejected, by two hundred and one votes to 
eighty-six. A similar motion was made in the House of Peers, by 
Lord Lauderdale, on the 5th of June, where it was negatived by fifty- 
three votes against eight. 

The attention of Parliament was occupied, for some time, in dis¬ 
cussions respecting the propriety and expediency of raising a loan of 
four millions to the Emperor, to enable him to act with vigour against 
the enemy. The Opposition attacked the good faith of his Imperial 
Majesty, as they did the character of every ally we had ; while Mr. 
Pitt contended, that, under the circumstances in which Europe was 
actually placed, it was politic, and wise, to embrace every offer of 
assistance against the common enemy. ’Phis opinion ultimately pre¬ 
vailed, and the loan received the sanction of the Legislature. 

In the Speech from the Throne, at the opening of the Sessions, a 
proper provision for the Prince of Wales, on his marriage, was recom¬ 
mended as an object deserving the attention of Parliament. It became, 
therefore, the duty of Mr. Pitt, as Minister, to propose such a provi¬ 
sion ; a duty which, had the proposal been confined to this object, 
he would have had no difficulty to discharge.—But, unfortunately, it 
happened, that, since the payment of the Prince’s debts by Par- 
inent, in 1787, his Royal Highness had incurred debts to a very con¬ 
siderable amount, not less than 600,0001.; and it was deemed neces-. 
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sary to provide some means for their liquidation. The difficulty arose 
from the implied engagement entered into, on the part of the Prince, 
on the former occasion, to incur no more debts, and, consequently, to 
make no further application to Parliament on such a subject. The 
words, in the Royal Message of 1787, containing this engagement, 
were these;—“ His Majesty could not, however, expect, or desire, 
“ the assistance of this House, but on a well-grounded expectation that 
“ the Prince will avoid contracting any debts in future.”—“ And his 
“ Majesty has the satisfaction to inform the House, that the Prince of 
“ Wales has given his Majesty the fullest assurance of his determination 
“ to confine his future ex peaces within his income, and has also settled a 
“plan for arranging those expences in the several departments, and 
for fixing an order for payment under such regulations as his Majesty 
“ trusts will effectually secure the due execution of the Prince’s inten- 
“ tions.” That this amounted to an engagement of the nature contend¬ 
ed for, will not admit of a doubt; and, indeed, as such it was recei¬ 
ved, at thdtf&rne, not only by Parliament, but by the country at large. 
The only means of evading the natural conclusion to be drawn from 
this circumstance was, by shewing that the King contracted this engage¬ 
ment without the consent, or knowledge, of the Prince.—But such an 
evasion seemed impossible to every man in the kingdom. There was 
one man, however, bold enough to make the attempt. In one of the 
many debates which occurred on this business, in the course of the pre¬ 
sent summer, Mr. Sheridan observed, that Alderman Newnham had 
considered that promise (of 1787) as not binding, because not formally 
delivered by the Prince himself;—this he could not accede to ; for if he 
could be more bound than by a direct promise, it would be by the cir¬ 
cumstances which attended the promise, such as it was. Had the Prince 
acted under a notion that he gave no direct promise, and received the 
money under an idea that he could quibble away the promise which he 
did make, he would act in a shameless and profligate manner; he would 
then appear to have entered into an incomplete engagement with a 
view to future prevarication.'* Mr. Sheridan then declared, that he 

* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports for 1795. Debate of June 5th, p. 499. 

in the course of his Speech, Mr. Sheridan stated, that he had formerly been honoured 
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would state the fact to the House, such as it really was, and leave 
them to draw their own inference. When it was first suggested, that a 
promise was to be made, he, Mr. Sheridan, had advised the Prince not 
to bind himself by any such obligation, without a more full knowledge 
of the state of his circumstances altogether, and without the assistance 
of a man of business who could regulate his future expenditure.— 
An order of payment, and arrangement, had been drawn up, and sent 
to his Majesty; and the Prince was then informed, from th& proper 
quarter, that such arrangement would be sufficient ; and the Prince’s 
friends strongly advised him to abstain from any promise. How then 
was he astonished to find, in the Message from the Throne, that his 
Majesty had received the strongest assurances that no future debt 
would be incurred ?—And when he mentioned the circumstance to 
the Prince, he seemed surprised, and wanted him to go down to the 
House the next day, and retract the obligation which he refused to 
do.* Without inquiry into the motives which induced the advice here 
acknowledged to have been given to the Prince, it is peifeetly clear 
that his Royal Highness would have acted more consistently in follow¬ 
ing it, than in reducing himself to the necessity of making any other 
application to Parliament. It was thus plainly asserted, that the 
Prince neither knew of the promise contained in the Message of 17B7» 
nor acquiesced in it;—whence it would follow, of course, that the 
Minister had put a falsehood into the mouth of his Sovereign. To 
repel so foul an imputation, Mr. Secretary Dundas informed the 
House, that his Majesty’s Message of 1787 was read to the Prince of 
Wales before it was -presented to Parliament. It was perfectly intelli¬ 
gible ; and his Royal Highness had certainly a competent knowledge 
of the English language to enable him to understand its import.f 
Hence the fact was indisputably established, that the promise was 
made with the knowledge and consent of the Prince. 

with the confidence of the Prince; but that he was perfectly disinterested, as the Prince 
knew that he would not, directly nor indirectly , accept any favours whatsoever. As wisdom, 
however, is derived from experience, Mr. Sheridan accepted from the Prince, at a subsequent 
period, the office of Treasurer to the Duchy of Cornwall, which is understood to produce 
two thousand pounds a-ycar; and which he continues to hold at the present moment. 

* Woodfall’s Reports.—June the 5th, 1795, p. 500. 

f Idem, ibid. p. 504. 
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Under these circumstances, the Minister was reduced to consider¬ 
able difficulty ; he could not, consistently with his character, make a 
second application to Parliament, for the payment of the Prince's 
debts ; and yet to Parliament he must apply for a suitable provision, 
for his Royal Highness, on his marriage.—After much consultation on 
the subject, it was agreed that such a provision should be proposed; 
but that a given portion of it should be appropriated to the payment 
of debt*’. Accordingly, on the 27th of April, a Royal Message was 
sent to the House, in which his Majesty expressed the deepest regret, 
in being under the necessity of communicating to the House, that the 
benefit of any settlement then to be made, could not be effectually 
secured to the Prince, without providing him with the means'of freeing 
him from incumbrances, to a large amount, to which he was actually 
liable. Ilis Majesty, however, disclaimed all idea of proposing to 
Parliament to make any provision for that object, otherwise than by 
the application of part of the income which might be settled on the 
Prince; anjj|ie earnestly recommended the House to consider of the pro¬ 
priety of thus providing for the gradual discharge of those incumbrances 
by appropriating and receiving, for a given term, the revenues arising 
from the Duchy of Cornwall, together with a proportion of the Prince’s 
other annual income ; and the King declared his readiness to concur 
in any provisions, which the wisdom of Parliament might suggest, 
for the purpose of establishing a regular and punctual order of pay¬ 
ment, in the Prince’s expenditure, and of guarding against the possi¬ 
bility of the Prince being again involved in so painful and embarras¬ 
sing a situation. 

This application gave rise to many debates, chiefly occasioned by 
the Prince’s debts.—The income proposed by Mr. Pitt to be allowed 
to the Prince was 125,0001. ; an income which, whether considered 
comparatively with the incomes of former Heirs-Apparent, or positively 
with regard to the actual price of every article of comfort, and of 
luxury, was certainly not more than adequate to the support of that 
splendour and magnificence which it became the Prince to display. 
This sum, after much discussion, was granted ;—some members, how¬ 
ever, granting it with a direct view to the existing incumbrances j and 
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others without any such view. Indeed, no member could, consistently 
with his duty, after the recent Message from the Throne, and the 
transaction of 1787, take the debts into his contemplation in settling 
the amount of the Prince’s provision. It ought to have been estimated 
exclusively, on the consideration of the rank which he lmd to support, 
and the unavoidable expence of supporting it. When this point was 
settled, it was proposed to appropriate 65,000/., in addition to 13,000/. 
the estimated produce of the Duchy of Cornwall, to the gradual 
liquidation of the debts.—On this proposal, much warm discussion, 
and great difference of opinion, even between men who usually acted 
and voted together, took place. Mr. Orey, and several others, consi¬ 
dered this as a call upon Parliament to guarantee, to a certain extent, 
the payment of the Prince’s debts, which, after what had passed in 
1787, the House could not, with any regard to propriety or justice, 
consent to do. Mr. Pitt contended, that the sum granted was no 
more than was necessary to support the Prince in becoming splendour, 


without any reference to his debts; at the same time h|^deplored 
the unfortunate dilemma to which the House was reduced, of either 


leaving the Prince in a state of embarrassment, or of adopting the 
proposed expedient for his relief. Mr. Sheridan chose to consider the 
provision as granted with express reference to the debts, and declared 
that the public would never believe otherwise.—lie thought that the 
House ought deeply to consider, whether, in a war unexampled for 
calamity and defeat, when the people were pressed almost to the 
ground by the heavy accumulation of taxes, they should be further 
burdened by the prodigality of a Prince;—whether the House, in a 
spirit of equal profusion, should open the public purse to gratify the 
cravings and wild waste of thoughtless extravagance.* But while Mr. 
Sheridan contended that the House ought not to pay the Prince’s debts, 
lie insisted that the King ought to pay a portion of them, and was of opi¬ 
nion that the Duchy of Cornwall should be sold to defray the remain¬ 
der;—although the Prince had only a life-estate in the Duchy ;f and of 


* WoodfalPs Reports.—June the 5th, 1795, p. 495. 

+ Mr. Sheridan proposed that both the King and Queen should contribute “ to gratify the 
cravings and wild waste of thoughtless extravaganceand, in order to supply any deficiency 
that might exist after such contribution, he suggested the notable idea of taxing persons 
VOL. II. 3 N 
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course, had no more right to sell it than any individual had to sell an 
entailed estate. Mr. Fox concurred with Mr. Pitt, in the propriety of 
adopting the expedient proposed for the liquidation of the debts ; but, 
at the same time, he agreed witli Mr. Sheridan, that the King should 
be called upon to pay a part of them. 

During the discussion the idea was started, that the Prince had a 
right to the proceeds of the Duchy of Cornwall during his minority ; 
and this right was boldly asserted and defended by several members. 
But the Attorney-General distinctly stated, that, from the time of 
Edward the Third to the present moment, the King had always dis¬ 
posed of the produce of the Duchy, before the Prince came of age, 
in such manner as to him seemed proper,—and his right so to do had 
never been contested. 

The debates on the question were renewed in every stage of the 
proceeding;—and the freedom with which the conduct of the Prince 
of Wales, which came fairly and necessarily under the consideration 
of the House, was considered, by some of his professed and most 
officious friends, as a sufficient justification for treating the King with 
marked disrespect. Mr. Fox, by a strange perversion of terms, and a 
confusion of intellect which would disgrace a school-boy, called his 
Sovereign “ The servant of the people This was a servile imita¬ 
tion of the French Regicides; and a direct encouragement to all the 
theoretical reveries of the disaffected in England. Mr. Fox had also 
advanced another opinion, of similar tendency—that the civil list should 
be granted annually by Parliament; thus rendering the Monarch a depen¬ 
dent stipendiary of the House of Commons. Mr. Dundas ably com- 


holding sinecure offices;—that is, to diminish the incomes of individuals, who had deserved 
well of their country, in order to supply “ the prodigality of a Prince.” lie would put 
instances in support of his proposition—“ the place of Teller of the Exchequer,” (held by 
the Marquis of Buckingham,) which produces between 18 and 20,000/. a-ycar; and is thus, 
indeed, peculiarly circumstanced; and, unhappily for this country, that it is the more pro¬ 
ductive as the burdens of the people increase; that he is rich in proportion as the people 
are poor.”—Woodfull’s Reports for 1795. June the 5th, p. 502. 

* Woodfall’s Reports, June the 5th, 1795, p.488. 
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batted the preposterous doctrine of reducing the King to institute a 
canvas every year for his income. It was astonishing to look back 
but a few years, and observe what alterations had taken place.—For¬ 
merly, the Kings of England possessed a great landed revenue, which 
was not only sufficient to support them in all the dignity of their sta¬ 
tion, but was also sufficient to enable them to do many things which 
modern policy had deemed prudent to place under the check of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Dundas truly remarked, that such new 
doctrines were constantly coming forth, and all tending towards one 
point.; and their frequent appearance gave reasonable ground of 
alarm.* He asked, with great reason, why the King should be called 
upon to discharge any of those incumbrances which were contracted, 
without any power on his part to prevent it. Every shilling which 
had been voted for an establishment to the Prince, was under his own 
exclusive management and direction. 

The debates, on this question, cannot be read without a feeling of 
regret, that the members had not sufficient courage to sf)eak their 
minds freely, and without reserve. Few, indeed, considered the ques¬ 
tion in a proper point of view.—While it was clear that the income 
voted was not more than sufficient to support a proper establishment 
for the Heir Apparent, it was equally clear that, with the incumbrances 
which he had contracted, he could not possibly support it. Lord 
Thurlow, Mr. Sheridan, and others, it appeared, had advised the Prince 
to forego the splendour and magnificence becoming his rank and sta¬ 
tion, and .to lead a life of retirement and seclusion from the world.— 
But the persons who gave this advice seem never to have considered, 
that the means of supporting that splendour were not given for the 
purpose of gratifying the personal feelings of the Prince, but for main¬ 
taining the character and dignity of the nation, -j- The advice, there¬ 
fore, went directly to defeat the very object for which the provision was 
granted. There was, indeed, only a choice of difficulties; but, without 
entering into a consideration of the preference of one difficulty over 
another, it may be safely asserted, that the only consistent mode of 
acting for the House, was to leave the annual produce of the Duchy 


•WoodfiilPs Reports, June the 5tb, 1795, p. 504. 
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f See Vol. I. Chap. XII. 1789. 
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of Cornwall to be assigned towards the payment of the debts, and so 
to tie up the 125,000/. agreed to be necessary for the Prince’s establish¬ 
ment, that no portion of it could be appropriated to any other pur¬ 
pose. By this means, the House would have discharged their duty, by 
providing for the support of that splendour which the national charac¬ 
ter required,—the only proper object of consideration to them,—without 
taking any cognizance of the debts, which, after what had passed in 
1787, they were bound to disregard. 

A different mode of proceeding, however, was adopted.—The House, 
though they disclaimed all intention of subjecting the country to any 
new burdens for the discharge of the Prince’s debts, consented sq far 
to guarantee them, as to provide for their payment in the event of 
the Prince’s demise before the expiration of the period (nine years) 
assigned for their extinction, according to the course of payment 
now established.—Sixty-five thousand pounds of the annual income* 
with thirteen thousand pounds from the receipts of the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall, making 706,000/. in the whole, were set apart for this purpose.— 
And the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the Rolls, the Master of the King’s House¬ 
hold, and the Surveyor of the Crown-Lands, were appointed Commis¬ 
sioners for examining into the nature of the claims on the Prince, and 
for regulating the discharge of the same. The bills necessary for 
enforcing these regulations were, after repeated discussions, passed 
into laws.—The dower assigned to the Princess of Wales was 50,000/. 
a year. 
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Harmony in the Cabinet—Appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam to the Viceroy ally of Ireland— 
He dismisses many faithful servants of the Crown—Motives for such conduct assigned— 
His character of Mr. Beresford proved to be unjust—His hasty decisions not warranted by 
personal knowledge—Opposite character of Mr. Beresford by Marquis Townshend, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the Earl of Westmoreland, and Lord Auckland—Mr. Ponsonby 
anil Mr. Grattan become the chosen advisers of the Lord Lieutenant—Impropriety of such 
choice—Lord Fitzwilliam intends to emancipate the Catholics—Measures adopted for that 
purpose—Mr. Grattan obtains leave, fr^m the Irish House of Commons, to bring in a bill 
for relieving the Catholics from all remaining restrictions—Precipitate conduct of the Lord 
Lieutenant—The British Cabinet disapprove it—He refuses to alter it, and is recalled— 
Bill of relief brought, in by Mr. Grattan—Rejected by a great Majority—An Irish mem¬ 
ber proposes to impeach Mr. Pitt—Inquiry into the cause of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall 
moved for, in the House of Lords, by the Duke of Norfolk—Lord Westmoreland’s 
speech—He justifies the Government of Ireland from the aspersions cast upon it by Lord 
Fitzwilliam—Proves tranquillity and confidence to have existed, in an unusual degree, 
when his Lordship was appointed Viceroy—Vindicates the characters of the persons whom he 
dismissed from office—Condemns the proposed emancipation of the Papists, as dangerous 
to the Constitution, and incompatible with the Coronation-oath—Affirms that the instruc¬ 
tions which he had himself received from Mr. Pitt, held out no expectations of such a 
measure—Lori I Fitzwilliam’s reply—His eulogy on Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Grattan—Ilis 
character of the latter proved to be most woefully deficient in accuracy—Ridicules all 
fears of Catholic Emancipation—Misunderstands the question—Just ground of apprehen¬ 
sion established by the conduct of the Irish Parliament after the Revolution—Guarded 
conduct of Ministers during this discussion—Generous declaration of Earl Spencer—Mr. 
Jekyll moves the same question in the House of Commons—Justifies Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and censures the Ministers—Differs from his Lordship as to the motive of his recall— 
Mr. Pitt’s speech—He opposes the Inquiry as unnecessary, no charge having been prefer¬ 
red against the late Viceroy—Mr. Douglas notices the wise and beneficent measures of 
Lord Westmoreland’s Government—The motion for an Inquiry negatived in both Houses— 
Reflections on the short Administration of Lord Fitzwilliam—Alleged grounds for lu's 
dismission of the Officers of the Crown examined and proved to be untenable—Sentiments 
imputed to Mr. Pitt shewn, by his own Letter, never to have been entertained by him— 
Honourable conduct of the Duke of Portland, and the other Whigs who had joined the 
Ministers—Mr. Barham’s motion respecting the alleged misconduct of Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir John Jervis—Proclamation issued by those officers oppressive and unjustifiable—Mr. 
Manning seconds the motion—Reads Letters, accusing the British Commanders of avarice 
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ami inhumanity—Opposed hy Mr. Grey—Validity of his reasons—Mr. Dundas’sspeech— 
Moves the previous question, and proposes two resolutions, implying approbation of the 
condemned Proclamation, and of the conduct of the two Commanders—These resolutions 
censured—Adopted by the House—The vote of Thanks opposed only by Mr. Rose, Junr.— 
Acquittal of Mr. Hastings—Length of his Trial the source of oppression—Reflections 
thereon—Alterations suggested in the conduct of Impeachments—High character of Mr. 
Hastings—Continental Affairs'—Poland—Tyrannical conduct of the Russian Empress— 
Kosciusko—The King of Prussia makes peace with France—Lays siege to Warsaw—Is 
compelled to retreat—Irruption of the Russians, under Suwarrow, info Poland—Defeat of 
the Polish Patriots—Kosciusko taken prisoner—Assault on the Capital—The suburb of 
Prague taken by storm—Warsaw surrenders—Dissolution of the Polish Monarchy—Dis¬ 
memberment of the Kingdom—Reflections on the unprincipled ambition of the partition¬ 
ing powers—France makes peace with Spain at Basil—Acquires the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo—Concludes a Treaty witli the Leaders of the Vendeans and Chouans—Never 
intended to be observed by the French Government—Disastrous expedition to Quibgfon— 
The Emigrants (Ideated—Many of them taken and executed, in breach of the capitulation 
—Operations on the Rhine—Internal affairs oft France— Efforts of die Terrorists —Insur¬ 
rections in the Capital—Death of Louis XVII.— Liberation of the Princess Royal—The 
new Constitution—Its merits and defects—Suppression of all popular Societies—New defi¬ 
nition of Equality—Its absurdity shewn—Decrees for compelling the people to re-elect 
two-thirds of the Convention annexed to the new Constitution—Resisted by the Parisians— 
Rattle of the 5tli of October—The Conventional Troops headed by Buonaparte—The Sec¬ 
tions of Paris by General Danican—The Parisians vanquished—Fresh efforts of the Ter¬ 
rorists in the Convention—Defeated by the moderate party—Convention dissolved—Naval 
operations of Great Britain—Gallant conduct of Admiral Cornwallis—Admiral Ilotham 
defeats the French in the Mediterranean—Victory gained by Lord Iiridport off Port 
L’Orient—Capture of the Cape of Good Hope. 

[1795.] Notwithstanding the secret whispers, and open insinuations, 
of the Opposition, tending to convey the impression, that great disa¬ 
greement had existed in the Cabinet, since tiieir late leaders had con¬ 
sented to become members of it, it is certain that, hitherto, a perfect 
agreement had prevailed respecting the great measures of policy which 
it was deemed proper to adopt, at this critical period of public affairs, 
and that there had been the most cordial and zealous co-operation 
amongst them for promoting the general interests, and the internal 
security, of the country. That a difference of opinion might, and did, 
exist on particular topics, is most certain ; but that difference did not 
relate to any subject which it was necessary to bring into discussion, or 
to any measure which the welfare of the state recpiired to be carried 
into effect. Respecting the war, its principle, and its object, the per- 
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sonal friends, and political connections, of Mr. Burke, concurred in 
opinion with that statesman, that the restoration of the ancient Mo¬ 
narchy of France was its legitimate end, whiefh ought to be openly 
avowed, and steadily pursued. Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, considered 
the restoration of the Monarchy not as the ei^d of tin* war, but as the 
means of promoting its real end—the conclusion of an honourable, 
secure, and permanent peace.—This difference in principle, however, 
led to no difference in conduct; for while both parties were agreed on one 
point,—that no such peace could be concluded at present,—they both 
concurred in the necessity of a most vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Both parties, too, had viewed, with the same jealous apprehension, the 
progress of disaffection in this country ; and, therefore, they both 
zealously supported those strong measures which were judged requisite 
to counteract it. Ilcnce, in all the leading objects of external and 
internal policy, that concurrence subsisted which imparts energy to 
government, and gives effect to its acts. 

This harmony, at all times so desirable, and never more so than at 
the present conjuncture, when success had increased the confidence of 
our foreign enemy, and the late acquittals had inspired domestic trai¬ 
tors with fresh hopes, experienced some interruption in the spring of 
the present year, at the beginning of which Earl Fitzwilliam had been 
sent, as Viceroy, to Ireland. It has been shewn, that, at. the period of 
the Regency, and immediately after the King’s providential recovery, 
there was a party, in Ireland, who signed a round robin* declaratory of 
their resolution to resign their offices, in the event of the dismission of 
any one of them. 'This party having refused to hold communication 


* The deed so termed was drawn up on parchment, and the parties who signed it were said, 
'it the time, to have confirmed the obligation, which they contracted, by an oath.—Strange to 
say, this disgraceful business, which is without a parallel in the history of modem factions, 
was transacted at the house of one who enjoyed the offices of Provost and Secretary of State, 
and who had been raised, from alow situation in life, to political honour and distinction by 
the favour of the Crown. Such instances of ingratitude should be recorded, as beacons to 
warn public characters, and political partisans, that, however a present object may be ob¬ 
tained by the sacrifice of principle, and by a violation of that integrity which constitutes the 
only surety which they can give for the discharge of their public duty, they cannot escape 
the scrutinizing eye of history, nor elude the honest judgment of posterity. 
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with the King’s representative, though they continued to retain situa¬ 
tions under the government, were, most properly, dismissed by the 
Marquis of Buckingham. At the head of the party was Mr. Pon- 
sonby, who, with his numerous friends, immediately joined the Oppo¬ 
sition, and opposed all the measures of the government, evidently for 
no other reason than that they were not In office themselves. Hence 
arose that spirit of discontent, and that increasing confidence among 
the Papists, which afterwards gave such serious alarm to the Ministers. 
No sooner had Lord Fitzwilliam arrived in Ireland, than he called 
about him the members of this very party, and dismissed many of the 
most faithful, and most able,'servants of the Crown.—Among these was 
Mr. Beresford, a gentleman of an ancient family, and who had J^eld 
the situation of Chief Commissioner of Revenue for five-and-twenty 
years, the duties of which he discharged to the entire satisfaction of 
every Viceroy who had governed Ireland during that period. The per¬ 
sons selected for this mark of the Vice-regal displeasure were eminently 
distinguished for their attachment to the Protestant religion, and for 
their earnest, desire to cement the union between the two countries. 
Had not Lord Fitzwilliam published his reasons for this conduct, it 
would not have been easy to conjecture what they were. In his pub¬ 
lished letters, speaking of Mr. Beresford, he said : “ He filled a situation 
greater than that of the Lord Lieutenant; and when he saw that, if he 
had connected himself with him, it would have been connecting himself 
with a person under universal heavy suspicions, and subjecting his govern¬ 
ment to all the opprobrium and unpopularity attendant upon his mal¬ 
administration, what was then to be his choice ? What the decision he 
had to form ? He could not hesitate a moment;—he decided, at once, 
not to cloud the dawn of his administration by leaving in such power 
and authority so much imputed malversation.” That a man of Lord Fitz- 
william’s character, holding the rank and station which he enjoyed, and 
honoured with the confidence of his Sovereign, should have ventured 
to make these, and other, assertions, which he advanced in justification 
of his conduct, is a lamentable proof of the influence which party- 
spirit, and disappointed ambition, will sometimes acquire over the most 
honourable minds. Had this imputed malversation of an old servant 
of the public really existed, it was scarcely possible for the Viceroy, 
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without that intuitive sagacity which discovers a man’s principles and 
conduct in his countenance, to obtain any proofs of it, before he formed 
his opinion, and adopted his decision.—For Isord Fitzwilliam reached 
Dublin on the Sunday, and, by the Wednesday following, he had 
resolved to dismiss Mr. Beresford. But it is the duty of the historian 
to correct the misrepresentations of party ; and, unfortunately for Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s statement, it stands contradicted by the concurring testi¬ 
mony of four noblemen, three of whom had served the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant,—Marquis Townshend, the Marquis of Buckingham, and 
the Earl of Westmoreland,—and the fourth, Lord Auckland, had been 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenantall of whom unanimously declared, 
th|t a man of more spotless integrity, a more upright, faithful, and able 
servant of the public, and a more zealous and loyal subject, did not 
exist.* The fact appears to be this,—that Lord Fitzwilliam having 
resolved to pursue a different system of policy from that pursued by his 
predecessors, thought the usual advisers of the government very unfit 
counsellors for him ; he, therefore, called to his councils Mr. Ponsonby 
and Mr. Grattan, the very men who had grossly insulted their Sovereign, 
in the person of his representative, in 1789; and who had formed a fac¬ 
tion which had systematically opposed every measure of the govern¬ 
ment ; and from these advisers, no doubt, the Viceroy received the 
character of Mr. Beresford, and of other respectable gentlemen, whom 
he chose to dismiss from their official situations. 

It was clearly Lord Fitzwilliam’s fixed determination to release the Pa¬ 
pists of Ireland from every restriction to which they still remained subject, 
and to place them on precisely the same footing, with regard to politi¬ 
cal rights and privileges, with the members of the established church. 
Without waiting to know how far a plan, so fraught with the most 
serious consequences to the peace, welfare, and security of the coun¬ 
try, was conformable with the view's of the British Cabinet;—he aiitho- 
thorized his confidential adviser, Mr. Grattan, to move, three weeks 
after the meeting of Parliament, for leave to bring in a bill for that 
purpose. Had Lord Fitzwilliaui’s impatience allowed him to wait 

* See the Speeches of these noblemen, in the debate on the recall of Earl FitzwilHam.— 
Woodfall’s Reports, Vol. HI. p. 150—190. 
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only two days longer, he would have been spared the mortification, 
and his country the inconvenience, which resulted from his unwise and 
precipitate conduct—Fir so soon did he receive the opinion of the 
British Cabinet, in disapprobation of the measure.—He did not chuse, 
however, to stop short in his career; but, continuing to oppose his own 
sentiments to those of the Cabinet, he was, most properly, recalled, and 
Earl Camden was appointed to succeed him. The obnoxious bill was 
afterwards brought in by Mr. Grattan, but was rejected by a great ma¬ 
jority.—One of the party, a Mr. Dugu'erry, seriously proposed to 
impeach Mr. Pitt! 

By this recall, Earl Fitzwilliam chose to consider himself as dis¬ 
graced ; and determined to promote, if possible, a Parliamentary in¬ 
vestigation of the business. He must have known, however, that, 
whatever communications he might deem himself at liberty to make, 
the Cabinet Ministers were bound to secrecy, as well by a sense of duty 
to the public, as by the solemn obligation of an oath. They could 
not, therefore, defend themselves against misrepresentation, by divulging 
the whole of the proceedings of the Cabinet, and without that their 
defence could not be complete. In the debate, which took place on 
the subject, in the House of Lords, on the motion for an inquiry, by 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Westmoreland entered into an analysis of 
the reasons alleged by Lord Fitzwilliam, in justification of his con¬ 
duct. Indeed, as Lord Westmoreland had preceded him in the 
government of Ireland, it became necessary for him to disprove his 
assertions, respecting the state of oppression and corruption which he 
had stated to exist in that country when he arrived there. He main¬ 
tained that as much purity prevailed in Ireland as in the government 
of any other country ; and that no means were neglected which could 
contribute to the comfort and happiness of the people; and that so far 
from the prevalence of that universal discontent which Lord Fitzwil¬ 
liam had so confidently stated to exist,—an universal degree of unani¬ 
mity, confidence, and tranquillity, prevailed. His lordship suc¬ 
cessfully ridiculed the inference drawn, by the recalled Viceroy and 
his friends, from the liberal grants of the Irish Parliament, which 
were asserted to have been voted in contemplation of the proposed 
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measure; as if a Protestant Parliament would vote unusual supplies 
for the purpose of Catholic Emancipation! He vindicated the persons 
whom Lord Fitzwilliam had dismissed from o$ce. In respect of Mr. 
Beresford, whom Lord Fitzwilliam disclaimed all intention of injuring, 
conceiving that he had made him ample amends by a proposed pecu¬ 
niary compensation, it was justly observe# that, if he deserved the 
character which the Viceroy had given him in his public letter, he me¬ 
rited punishment and not reward ; and if he did not deserve it,—and 
no man in the kingdom deserved it less,—the pretence of atoning for 
the disgrace by money, was equally offensive and absurd. * In either 
case the Viceroy did not discharge hi*.duty. Lord Fitzgibbon, the 
Chancellor of Ireland, who had also fallen under the displeasure of the 
Viceroy, was truly described to be a nobleman of incorruptible inte¬ 
grity, who had remained true to the government at a time when Minis¬ 
ters were almost wholly deserted, who had, on all occasions, mani¬ 
fested a sincere solicitude for the unity of the Crown; and proved 
himself a sound lawyer, an upright judge, and a faithful counsellor.— 
The Attorney and Solicitor-General, who had shared in the disgrace of 
the Chancellor, were spoken of in the highest terms, by Lord West¬ 
moreland, who strongly censured, also, the dismission of Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, fifty years of whose life had been spent in the service of the 
public! 

In short, Lord Westmoreland, whose testimony was the more to be 
relied on, as he spoke from personal knowledge and observation, 
clearly proved the inaccuracy of Lord Fitzwilliam’s representations on 
the state of the country, and that there was nothing in it which afforded 
the smallest justification for his conduct. The Catholics had received 

* If a lucrative situation had been offered to Lord Fitzwilliam, by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
(who certainly meant to do him no injury, to impute to him no malversation,) by way of 
compensation or atonement, for his recall, it is perfectly clear that his Lordship would have 
rejected it with indignation and scorn. With what propriety, then, could he offer to another 
that which he would reject himself. The first commissioner of the revenue was a man of 
a noble and ancient family, and had, no doubt, feelings as acute, and a sense of honour as 
lofty, as the Viceroy himself.—Besides, the Golden rule of conduct,—“ To do unto others as 
we would that others should do unto us,”—is one from the observance of which the Monarch 
on his Throne is no more exempted than the Peasant in his Cottage. 

3 o 2 
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as many concessions as could, with prudence, be granted; they were 
treated with kindness,—they were contented with what they had 
obtained,—and did not ask for more at present.* His lordship made 
some judicious remarks on the intended abolition of distinctions in 
Ireland, by the proposed indulgences to the Papists, fie adverted to 
the Act of Settlement, which any Prince in this country, who 
acknowledges the supremacy of the See of Home, and holds commu¬ 
nion with the Pope, does, ipso facto, immediately forfeit his inheritance 
of the Crown ; and from the acts of supremacy and uniformity he 
inferred, that the emancipation of the Papists would be construed into 
a holding of communion with the See of Home. By the articles of 
the Union, too, the King was bound to maintain the Protestant esta¬ 
blishment, and that was not a time to trifle with the ecclesiastical 
establishments of our ancestors. It was further contended, that the 
King could not, without a direct violation of his coronation oath, give 
his sanction to such an act. James the Second, it was well observed, 
had adopted a policy similar to that which had been lately proposed, 
and the consequences were well known. Why might not similar causes 
produce similar effects ? 

The proscription and persecution which the Papists had been stated, 
in the printed letter, to have sustained since 1793, were most positively 
denied, as well as the hopes and expectations which were said to have 
been excited in their minds. Lord Westmoreland declared, that he 
had received no instructions, obedience to which could produce any 
such effect; but he had been directed to state, that the government, 
which was to succeed him, would be a continuance of the King’s ad¬ 
ministration, whereby all jealousies and distinctions were disclaimed, 
and parties put entirely out of the question. Nothing, he said, could 
be more fair or honourable, nor could any thing else be expected of Mr. 
Pitt, to whose sincerity, steadiness of attachment, and strict honour, 
his lordship bore ample testimony. 

The reply of Lord I'itzwilliam consisted of a most unqualified pane¬ 
gyric of his friends, Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Grattan, and of his own 

* WoodfuU’s Reports for 1795, May the 8th, P. 167. 
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administration. His praises, indeed, of the former of these gentle¬ 
men, were so boundless and unguarded, as almost to bear the appear¬ 
ance of irony. A man more universally beloved, and more deservedly 
so, than Mr. Grattan, he boldly affirmed, there did not exist in Ire¬ 
land ; and it was the peculiar fortune of that gentleman, that his 
unalterable attachment to English connectio (displayed, no doubt, in 
his conduct on the regency, as afterwards in his countenance of the 
United Irishmen, in 1798;) his unremitting pursuit of the happiness 

* So strongly do the veil of prejudice, and the mist of passion, obscure the mental sight, 
that it is impossible for any person, not labouring under such inconvenience, to contemplate 
the political life of Mr. Grattan, without drawing inferences directly the reverse of those 
which were here drawn by Lord Fitzwilliam. Mr. Grattan’s principles of reform went 
directly to procure the separation of the two countries.—His conduct, in the business of the 
Regency, had the same tendency; for lie and his party, by prevailing on the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment to elect a Regent for Ireland, notwithstanding the unrepealed Irish law, (says a contem¬ 
porary writer, who was perfectly conversant with the politics of Ireland, and with the real 
state of the country,)—“ that whoever was King or Regent of England, was, ipso facto , 
King or Regent of Ireland,” presented to the British Parliament the mortifying and danger¬ 
ous alternative of nominating the pretended Regent of the Irish Crown Regent of tin? Impe¬ 
rial Crown of Great. Britain, (and thereby, in fact, surrendering to the Irish Houses of Par¬ 
liament the right of nominating a Regent of England); or of compelling obedience, in Ire¬ 
land, to the person to Ire nominated Regent by the Parliament of Britain, by a British 
army, and a civil war, as England was under the necessity of doing to quell the usurpation 
of James the Second, in Ireland, after he had abdicated the Crown of England ; thus cutting 
asunder, as far as in him lay, the only bond which bound the two countries together, and 
laying deep the foundation of future contention, slaughter, and civil war;—for those who 
have assumed the right of nominating a Regent, will, on failure of issue in the Royal line, 
and on other contingencies, assume the right of nominating a King, or of changing the 
Monarchical government into a Republican; and a difference of opinion on such great 
Imperial questions between the two nations will be the certain parent of civil war, and, per¬ 
haps, of mutual destruction.” Mr. Grattan’s conduct, after Lord Fitzwilliain’s recall, was 
remarkable for any thing but u ardent loyalty to his Sovereign.”—it was not the conduct of 
a disappointed patriot, but that of a furious demagogue, rendered bold by the loss of place 
and power, or rather emancipated from the shackles which place and power had imposed, 
and restored to the full liberty of giving vent to the genuine sentiments of in's mind. He 
exerted every effort to excite discontent, and to foment disturbance, by the most in/!anima- 
tory harangues. In his answer to the address of a Popish Assembly, in Dublin, he plainly 
declared:—“ My wish is, that you should be free now; there is no oilier policy which is 
not low anti little; let us, at once, instantly embrace, and greatly emancipate." In short, there 
were as much inconsistency, contradiction, and tergiversation, in the public conduct of Mr. 
Grattan, as in that of any other popular demagogue of the day. 
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of Ireland; his disinterested zeal in the service of his native land, 
(manifested in his acceptance of fifty-thousand pounds as a reward for 
it,) which he ever combined with ardent loyalty to the Sovereign, were 
exalted, and made more conspicuously useful, by the unrivalled talents 
of his mind.* llis Lordship justified his dismission of the different 
officers of the Crown, on '^^ ground that they did not enjoy his con¬ 
fidence, without, however, alleging any reason, or fact, to prove them 
undeserving of it.—But he did not apply his answer, or his reasoning, 
to any of the strong facts which had been urged by Lord Westmore¬ 
land. lie treated the important subject of Catholic Emancipation 
with the utmost levity, and ridiculed the idea of the state being 
endangered by the discipline of the Church, transubstantiation, the 
form of kneeling, or sitting, or standing, to take the Lord's Supper.— 
No, no! exclaimed the Peer, these alarms are gone by, and it is, at 
this day, felt that there can be no danger to the slate, but from poli¬ 
tical doctrines! — If his Lordship had ever read the history of the 
Revolution of 1688 , lie must have known, that the mere rites and 
ceremonies of the church of Rome had never formed a ground of 
objection to the admission of Papists to places of trust and power in 
the State;—and he must have known, also, that the religious tenets 
of that church were essentially blended with political doctrines, highly 
dangerous to a Protestant Statc.j- The dangers to be apprehended 
from the ascendancy of Papists, in such a state, are not subjects of 
speculative reasoning, but matters of historical fact. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Irish Parliament, subsequent to the Revolution, when it 
was almost wholly composed of Papists, in repealing the very law by 
which the estates of Protestants were secured, afford a melancholy 

* Wood fall’s Reports, ubi supra, p. 170. 

+ “ Is it,” asks the same intelligent writer, whose opinion was quoted in a former note, 
“ consistent with the rules of either reason or civil policy, to make legislators of those who 
make it an article of Iheir faith that the supreme Legislature of the State (whether monar¬ 
chical or republican, it matters not) is not competent to bind them by its laws in all cases? 
And that they arc, in conscience, bound to so active a disobedience to the laws of their country, 
enacted by the Legislature of it, in many instances, not oidy of a spiritual, but a temporal 
nature, as to endeavour, with all their might, to obstruct and defeat the execution of them ? 
And are such persons to be entrusted with the execution of those laws ? No person, of com¬ 
mon sense, will answer these questions in the affirmative.” 
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instance of the use which they are disposed to make of power, when 
once in possession of it. 

The Ministers, in both Houses, confined themselves, in the exami¬ 
nation of the question, to the simple grounds of justice and policy. 
They refused to enter at all into the particffilirs of the correspondence 
which had taken place between themselves and the Viceroy ;—they 
declared, explicitly, that no blame was imputable to any of the Cabi¬ 
net Ministers ;* and disclaimed all intention of preferring any charge 
against Lord Fitzwilliam. The King had exercised his prerogative, 
legally and constitutionally; and Parliament were not justified, either 
by precedent, or by the peculiar circumstances of the case itself, in 
interfering in the business. The motions for the inquiry were made, 
as usual, the vehicles of abuse against the Ministry, and the seceders 
from the Opposition were exultingly told of the degradation which, it 
had been predicted, they must suffer, by a coalition with men, whose 
conduct was marked by duplicity, baseness, and profligacy; and 
who would sow discord, distrust, and animosity, among them.-f* Lord 
Spencer, however, with that manliness of conduct which is the sure 
token of a truly noble and generous mind, (and no man ever displayed 
a more marked superiority to every thing low, little, mean, or disho¬ 
nourable, than this virtuous nobleman,) repelled the foul insinuations, 
and calumnious assertions, by an explicit declaration, that, ever since 
his entrance into office, so far from his having reason to complain of 
his treatment from Minister^, he had, on all occasions, experienced 
the most uniform, cordial, and honourable support from his colleagues 
in administration..']: 

In the House of Commons, the business was brought forward by 
Mr. Jekyll, on the lpth of May, on which occasion he solemnly pro¬ 
fessed that the public, he had always thought, had an interest in 
watching over the characters of public men, and in vindicating them 

* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, May 8th, 1795, p. 175. 

+ See the speeches of Messrs. Jekyll, Fox, and Grey, on the 19th of May, in Woodfall’s 
Reports. 


J Woodfall’s Reports, p. 188. 
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from insinuated abuse, and unjust aspersion. Public character he 
regarded as public property, ever to be held sacred till it had been 
openly forfeited. Yet he did not scruple to indulge himself, at the 
expence of the first public characters in the kingdom, with a profu¬ 
sion of insinuated abuse and unjust aspersionsand to launch out 
into a strain of personafinivective, alike indecorous and irrelevant. 
But while Lord Fitzwilliam himself admitted his conduct respecting 
the Catholic question to have been the real cause of his recall, his 
officious advocate, in the House of Commons, treated tins admission 
with contempt, and boldly stated the Catholic question to be a mere 
stalking-horse, assumed by Ministers for the convenience of the occa¬ 
sion.* A variety of other loose assertions, equally at variance with 
fact, were advanced, in the same quarter, during this discussion. The 
Catholic question was considered as a matter of trivial importance, 
and a confusion was made of natural and political rights, which would 
have disgraced the intellects of a political infant. An awkward com¬ 
pliment was paid, by Mr. Fox, to the recalled Viceroy, whom forget¬ 
ting, no doubt, in the heat of debate, that he was the representative 
of a Protestant King, he averred to be the only person who had 
obtained the applauses of all the Catholics and Dissenters in Ireland.^ 

It was observed by Mr. Pitt, in adverting to the motion for 
enquiry, that, whatever the view of it might be, whether it was 
justice to Lord Fitzwilliam, or injustice to the executive government; 
whether it was the welfare of the Britjsh empire at large, or the 
benefit of the Irish nation exclusively—or whether it was meant to 
discuss and take the opinion of the House on topics, depending before 
the independent legislature of the sister-kingdom; it was impossible 
to enter upon it at all with any effect, but by going into a complete 
investigation of the whole subject, without suffering themselves to be 
led away by garbled extracts, and vague rumours, which, however 

* Woodfall’s Reports, May 19tli, 1795, p. 276. 

+ Idem, ibid. p. 287. Mr. Fox might have boasted, with equal truth, that he, himself, 
was almost the only person who had obtained the applauses of all the Sectaries and Republi¬ 
cans in England; but whether this would have been considered as a merit by the friends of 
the established constitution, in Church and State, seems to admit of very little doubt. 
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industriously circulated, certainly were not sufficient grounds for the 
House to form a decision upon. And whether they would agree to 
take a step, at once so indelicate and dangerous, as to open the secret 
transactions of government, and touch the vital parts of the British 
empire, by unnecessarily probing every lity® unimportant wound to 
the bottom, was a question which he would not insult their patriotism, 
or their wisdom, by doubting. 

The alleged necessity of justifying Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. l'itt con¬ 
tended, moved on a mere groundless assumption, that his recall, from 
the government of Ireland, implied a charge against him. But though 
Mr. Jekyll had insisted, that the removal of the servants of the Crown, 
from their places, implied a charge, Mr. Fox, who supported him, 
had not contended for any such principle; and indeed, if such were 
really the case, there would be an end to the position generally admitted, 
that the safety of the realm depended on the constitutional right of the 
Crown to nominate and dismiss its servants at pleasure, and there would 
be a necessity to inquire into the cause of every dismission. Mr. Fox 
could not fail to see how very prolific a lield of inquiry would then be 
opened. Mr. Jekyll had adverted to the dismission of Lord Hood ; 
but he would be able to form a judgement of the expediency of 
such inquiries, and to decide more justly upon that right, when he recol¬ 
lected that the gallant Lord Rodney, in the most interesting and critical 
period of a very ruinous and exhausting war, and in the very moment of 
victory, was recalled by the -Minister of that day (Mr. Fox himself), 
without any cause assigned; and when an inquiry was called for, Mr. Fox 
himself resisted it; nay more, while he professed that he had himself 
advised his recall, he moved the thanks of the House to the noble 
Admiral. If, then,- in such very extraordinary circumstances, an 
admiral, who was a solitary instance of successful valour, in a most 
calamitous war, was recalled by the very minister who moved the 
thanks of the House to him, was it possible to say, that any stigma 
could attach to dismission without inquiry ? And, with the utmost 
respect for Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. Pitt conceived that there was nothing 
in the case of a Lord Lieutenant being dismissed, more than in the 
case of the dismission of a military officer, or any other servant of the 
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Crown.—Besides, he put it to the reflection of the House to determine, 
whether there might not be ;i cause for removal without a crime? 
Might there not exist a difference of opinion, on some case of transccn- 
dant importance, though the parties differing retained the most 
cordial affection for, a nder ood opinion of, cacli other? 

As much had been said of the corruption and oppression of the Irish 
Government, previous to the Viceroyalty of Lord Eitzwilliam ; as both 
the Earl himself and his advocates, in both Houses, had made these 
the principal grounds of his Lordship’s justification; and as the 
Viceroy, in his own speech, had boasted of making every abuse, and 
every danger disappear in a moment; and of having converted, as it 
were, by magic, chaos into order, and danger into security,* which 
was the grossest libel that could be uttered on all the Viceroys who 
had preceded him, it was deemed necessary, by Mr. Douglas, who 
had held a public situation in Ireland, to undeceive the House and the 
public. During the government of Lord Westmoreland, who imme¬ 
diately preceded Lord Eitzwilliam, a variety of measures were adopted, 
which were calculated not oidy to gratify the feelings, but to support 
the interests, of the people of Ireland. Jiis Lordship had exercised the 
most rigid impartiality in the selection of persons to fill legal situations, 
in order to procure a due and rigid administration ofjustice. He had 
laboured to promote the independence of the legislative body, by the 
introduction of a bill to disqualify persons holding various offices from 
sitting in Parliament; and even in cases to which the disqualification 
was not extended, the acceptance of a place vacated the seat, and the 
member was sent back to his constituents to receive their judgment upon 
his conduct. The next grand object attained, during the Viceroyalty 

* “ I touched the string, and it breathed harmony; it was not a doctrine of differences, 
but an animation to resist and repel the enemy, if the French had dared to attempt a laud¬ 
ing ; that enemy that came armed with fire and sword, and with principles still more poison¬ 
ous and destructive than either.” Lord Fitzwilliam did not appear to be aware, that his 
general argument justified every thing which had been asserted of the disaffection of the great 
body of the Papists; for it tended to prove, that they had no sense ol’ their duty as subjects, 
and could only be brought to resist the enemies ol the country, and to pay due allegiance to 
their Sovereign, by promises and bribes,—by removing every obstacle to their full possession 
of political power! 
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of Lord Westmoreland, was the establishment of a responsible Trea¬ 
sury-board, in lieu of the sinecure offices of Lord High Treasurer and 
Vice-Treasurer. That constitutional force, the militia, too, had been 
established by his Lordship. Hence, it was evident that the object of 
that administration was the reform of abuse|||and not the continuance 
of error.—The motion for an inquiry was negatived by great majorities 
in both Houses. 

It appears certain, from a close attention to all the known circum¬ 
stances of this transaction, that Lord Fitzwilliam had laboured under 
some gross misconception of the views and intentions of the Cabinet. 
He must have misunderstood some conversation which had passed on 
the affairs of Ireland ; for it is impossible, otherwise, that a nobleman 
of his honourable mind, the integrity of which no one ever attempted 
to question, could have pursued that line of conduct which he began 
to adopt almost immediately after his arrival in Ireland. Still he 
thought it necessary to write for further instructions from Ministers; 
his letter was written on the 27th of January; but not having received 
an answer so soon as he expected, he chose to consider their silence as 
an assent to his proposed measures, and to have the bill, for the relief 
of the Catholics, brought forward on the 12th of February. This 
precipitation, on a matter of such vast importance, was highly cen¬ 
surable ;—it was unbecoming a statesman to draw such hasty inferences 
as he drew, and to act on conjecture when certainty was within his 
reach. On the 14th of February, he received the marked disappro¬ 
bation of Ministers;—it was perfectly clear, therefore, first, that he 
had misunderstood them, for they never could have changed their 
views and designs in the short period which had elapsed since his 
departure from England ; and if they hud sanctioned his new system 
of policy, at that time, they would not have condemned it so soon 
after; and, secondly, that his Lordship did not consider his instruc¬ 
tions as conclusive, or himself as at liberty to pursue his own plan with¬ 
out further communications with the A* blisters.—It would lie unjust 
to admit the supposition, if it were not fairly deducible from his own 
acknowledgements, that he had purposely advanced with tiie Papists 
too far to recede,—as he thought,—with safety;—lor, in his reply to 
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Ministers, he talked of the clanger that would infallibly result from 
retracting the assent so formally given (by himself) to a motion of that 
importance ; and lie positively refused, by taking upon him that office, 
to be the person to raise a flame which nothing but the force of arms could 
keep down. —Now, as Lq«l Westmoreland had left the country tranquil 
and contented, this irritation in the public mind must have been wholly 
occasioned by the imprudent conduct of his successor, which had such 
a necessary tendency to produce it, as almost to sanction the belief that 
it was adopted for the purpose. In another respect his Lordship’s con¬ 
duct was highly reprehensible. In a very few days after his arrival in 
Dublin, he dismissed the principal law officers of the Crown, and 
some others, all men of approved talents, integrity, and fidelity. 
Among these were Lord Fitzgibbon, Mr. Beresford, Mr. Wolfe, Mr. 
Toler, and Mr. Hamilton. The dismission of these trusty servants of 
the Crown was attempted to be justified, by the assertion that they 
possessed not the confidence of the Viceroy; and as he meant to pur¬ 
sue a new system of policy, it was necessary he should have the assist¬ 
ance of men of sentiments congenial with his own ; and it was further 
asserted, with a confidence truly astonishing, that it was a change 
wished for by the people of Ireland, and which must have been 
expected by Ministers here.* These honourable persons, however, 
enjoyed the confidence of preceding Viceroys, and of the Ministers 
themselves, and desei'ved that of Lord Fitz william, who could not, 
when he dismissed them, have had the smallest grounds for dissatisfac¬ 
tion or mistrust; for he had had no opportunity of observing their con¬ 
duct, and of ascertaining their principles; and the high estimation in 
which they stood with his predecessors, and with the British Ministers, 
was the strongest presumptive proof of their merit. This being the 
case, it was not possible that Ministers could have expected the dis¬ 
mission of these faithful servants. But, to put the matter beyond all 
doubt, Mr. Pitt, in a letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, expressed his strong 
disapprobation of the measure, adding—“ That, on the subject of 
these arrangements, he felt himself bound to adhere to these senti¬ 
ments, not only with respect to Mr. Beresford, but to the line of con- 


* Speech of Lord Milton.—Woodfall’s Reports, May 19tb, 1795, p. 302 . 
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duct adopted in so many instances towards the former supporters of 
government; by these sentiments lie must, at all events, be guided, 
from a regard to the King’s service, and to his own honour, however 
sincerely he might lament the consequences which must arise from the 
present situation.” No one, who knew Mjj^Pitt, could suppose, for 
a moment, that he would be guilty of such ingratitude, and of such 
a breach of his duty, to some of the most approved servants of the 
Crown, as to consent to sacrifice them to the prejudices of a new col¬ 
league ; or that he could be so weak as to suffer his own system of 
policy to be overturned, and a new and opposite system introduced, 
merely to please Lord Fitzwilliam ! And it displayed no ordinary 
presumption in a new Viceroy to adopt such measures, without the 
clearly-expressed approbation of Mr. Pitt, and of the other Cabinet 
Ministers; and, at all events, it was a strange policy to conciliate the 
Catholics, by endeavouring to disgrace the firmest friends of the esta¬ 
blishment. On this trying occasion, all the other seceders from the 
Whig Party conducted themselves with the strictest honour and pro¬ 
priety. They did not allow it to interrupt the harmony which pre¬ 
vailed in the Cabinet; nor did they suffer themselves to be betrayed, 
by the taunts and invectives of Opposition, into any explanations, or 
communications, inconsistent with their public duty; while Lord Fitz¬ 
william had the mortification to see his cause pleaded by the very 
men who had pleaded, with equal energy, in favour of those disaffec¬ 
ted persons acquitted and condemned, those turbulent Jacobins, whom 
his Lordship so strongly, and so virtuously, reprobated; and all of 
whom, be it observed, were most anxious for that abolition of tests 
and distinctions which his Lordship had endeavoured to promote in 
Ireland, but which our wiser ancestors deemed essential for the pre¬ 
servation of our constitution in Church and State. 

Among objects of minor importance which, during this session, 
occupied the attention of Parliament, was a motion, brought forward 
by Mr. Barham, for recalling certain proclamations, which had been 
issued in the island of Martinique, by the military and naval com¬ 
manders, Sir Charles Grey, and Sir John Jervis. The purport of these 
proclamations, which were published in the spring of 1794, was to 
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levy a general contribution on the proprietors of estates in the island ; 
or, to use the unprecedented expression of one of the proclamations, 
“ to raise a sum of money adequate to the value of the conquest,’ * and, 
as the means of effecting this end, to obtain a specification of all pro¬ 
perty whatever in the islj|§>d. And, unless this mandate were com¬ 
plied with, these commanders declared it was their firm resolution to 
avail themselves of the power, with which they were invested, to order 
and enforce a general confiscation. This proclamation was condemned 
on two grounds; first, as being contrary to the general usages of war; 
and, secondly, as being a breach of that promise of security to per¬ 
sons and property, which was publicly held forth by the British com¬ 
manders, previous to the reduction of the island.-f- Mr. Manning, 
who seconded this motion, read passages from various letters, which 
had been transmitted from Martinique, which mentioned the inhuman 
and avaricious conduct of the British commanders, as having fixed a 
stain upon the character of the country ; and spoke of the example 
which they had exhibited of rapacity and oppression, as being calcu¬ 
lated, on a reverse of fortune, to produce a most dangerous retaliation 
on the part of the French. The motion was resisted by Mr. Grey, 
who defended the right of confiscation as perfectly consonant with 
the law of nations, and reprobated the proceeding as unnecessary, 
since the proclamations had been disavowed by the Secretary of Slate; 
and since, the moment it had been known to the commanders that it 
occasioned discontent and dissatisfaction, or had, in the smallest de¬ 
gree, been considered as oppressive, it had immediately been annulled. + 
The same motives of resistance were urged by Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
who moved the previous question, which he followed up with two reso¬ 
lutions First, “ That the inhabitants of Martinique had not availed 
themselves of the terms held out to them by the proclamation dated 1st 
January, 1794*; and there was no general rule, founded on the law of 
nations, respecting private property, which entitled them to the advan¬ 
tages therein offered, after the resistance they had given to his Majesty's 
forcesand, secondly,—“ That the two proclamations of the 10th of 


* See the proclamations in Woodfall’s Reports, June 2, 1795, p. 412, 413. 
t Idem, ibid. p. 417. f Idem, ibid. p. 422. 
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May 1794, never having been acted upon, could not come before the 
House for their decision; and that the House most cordially agree, in 
again expressing their thanks to Sir Charles Grey, and Sir John Jervis, 
in the same terms that their vote of thanks has been recorded on the 
journals of the House, on the 10th of May lgst year.” 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Grey, lor putting a negative on the 
motions, were perfectly valid ; because, as the proclamations had been 
expressly disavowed by Ministers, and annulled by the commanders 
who issued them, it would be a work of supererogation, to say no 
more of it, on the part of the House, formally to recall them. But 
the resolutions, proposed by Mr. Dundas, went much too far,—for the 
first of them, if it had any effective signification, went to justify the 
very proclamations which the Ministers had condemned. And the 
last, by renewing the vote of thanks, at that particular period, might, 
very naturally, be supposed to apply these thanks to the very transac¬ 
tion in question, the discussiou of which had alone given birth to the 
resolution.—That the proclamations, however strictly defensible by the 
law of nations, as applicable to the rights of conquest, were highly 
oppressive in their provisions, and objectionable in ttheir principle, 
would not admit of a doubt, even had not the open disavowal of the 
government amounted to a full admission of the fact. It ill became 
the House, therefore, to adopt any resolutions which might be con¬ 
strued into a virtual approbation of them. 

The original motion was supported by the West-India interest; but 
its friends professed themselves satisfied with the public disavowal of 
the offensive proclamations, and the previous question was carried with 
only fourteen dissentient voices. The first resolution, proposed by 
Mr. Dundas, passed by 67 votes against 13; and, strange to say, the 
second, renewing the vote of thanks, (for which, it is apprehended, no 
precedent can be found in the annals of Parliament,) was opposed only 
by one member, the younger Mr. llose, who courageously resisted all 
the efforts of party to render the vote unanimous. The Parliament was 
prorogued on the 27th of June, when the King expressed a hope, 
founded on the internal situation of France, that the circumstances of 
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that country might, in their effects, hasten the return of such a state 
of order and regular government, as might be capable of maintaining 
the accustomed relations of amity and peace with other powers. 

During this session, t^e long-protracted trial of Mr. Hastings termi¬ 
nated in his honourable acquittal on every charge. It is not necessary 
to call in question the justice or the policy of his impeachment, though 
very much might be, and has been, urged against both, to support a 
charge of persecution— for, persecuted a man must be, whatever his 
alleged or real guilt, over whose head the sword of the law is suspended 
for the long term of seven years! Such lengthened trials are repugnant 
to the genius and spirit of British jurisprudence. The cause of such 
unjustifiable delay in the administration of criminal justice, whatever 
it be, ought to be removed. It subjects the innocent man to a 
punishment as severe as could be inflicted on the guilty. It keeps 
him, for a series of years, in a state of constraint, inactivity, and 
suspence, and subjects him to losses of various kinds, more ruinous 
than any fine which the court could impose. The Commons threw 
the blame of the delay on the Lords, who had only devoted a few days 
in each session % the trial; but the Commons themselves were'not 
wholly exempted from censure, since their managers were suffered to 
occupy several days in the delivery of a single speech, as if more intent 
on displaying their own powers of eloquence, than in promoting the 
ends of substantial justice. 

It requires, however, a radical change in the mode of conducting 
impeachments, before this most grievous evil can be removed. There 
ought to be a limited time between the period for preferring the charges 
before the High Court of Parliament and the final delivery of the 
sentence, beyond which no trial should be protracted. At all events, 
no prorogation of the House of Lords ought to take place until the 
trial should be over. Another regulation, essential to the due admini¬ 
stration of justice, is, that the court should be subjected to the same 
rules as other criminal courts,—so far as respects the delivery of their 
verdict,—they ought not to separate, after the defence is closed, until 
the verdict has been pronounced. The high character which Mr. 
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Hastings bore; the eminent services which he had rendered to his 
country; his many virtues, both public and private; all combined to 
render his acquittal a source of satisfaction to a great majority of the 
people; while it heightened the public feeling at the oppression which 
he had endured by the unprecedented length gf his trial. 

Pending these discussions in the British Parliament, the operations 
on the Continent were such as could not be contemplated without 
pain, by every friend to humanity. Poland, on the one hand, exhi¬ 
bited a scene of desolation and slaughter, created by the unprincipled 
ambition of the most atrocious despotism ; — while France, on the 
other, displayed the trium^i of a sanguinary democracy, over every 
principle of social order, aud every effort of legitimate power. In 
Poland, the Empress of Russia, persisting in her plan of being effec¬ 
tive Sovereign of the country, and of making her will the law of an 
independent State, instructed her ambassador, a Baron Ingelstrohm, 
to insult the King, and to control the proceedings of the Diet, 
by the presence of an armed force. Under such auspices, the 
unhappy Poles were compelled to repeal all those laws, and to 
annul all those regulations, which were the result of their deliberate 
reflection, and which were calculated to ensure the independence 
and happiness of their country. It was not possible that a people, 
who' knew the value of freedom, and who possessed the spirit of 
men, could long endure a state of such intolerable bondage, with¬ 
out making some effort to relieve themselves from these disgraceful 
shackles. 

During these struggles, Kosciusko appeared on the public stage. 
He was a soldier of fortune; accustomed to revolutions; active, ener¬ 
getic, full of resources, and ardently attached to his native country. 
He had obtained from the Revolutionary Government of France, 
whither he had returned, after the unsuccessful attempt to resist the 
Russians, \vhen they overthrew the Polish Constitution of 179E a con¬ 
siderable sutn of money, with which he hastened back to Poland, and, 
collecting a Ihrge body of people, early in 1794, attacked 'the Prus¬ 
sians and Austrians in different quarters, gained many advantages over 
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them, and restored the constitution which Catherine had suppressed. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were, at this time, in the capital; but 
having endeavoured, on the approach of Kosciusko, to make them¬ 
selves masters of the arsenal, they were successfully opposed by the 
armed citizens, who, after a desperate engagement, drove them out 
of the city. In May, 1795, the cause of freedom appeared more 
likely to prosper than it had been at any period since the commence¬ 
ment of this unequal struggle. The Polish army amounted to nearly 
seventy thousand men, besides a numerous and warlike peasantry, 
ever ready to fly to arms, when called upon to assist their gallant 
countrymen. 

But it did not meet the views of the neighbouring powers to suffer 
this state of things to continue. The King of Prussia, by a base 
dereliction of every principle which he advanced when he first entered 
into, or rather formed, the confederacy against France, had, in the 
most dishonourable manner, deserted the allies, and made a separate 
peace with the French Republic,* whose armies were to be left in 
possession of the Prussian territory, on the left bank of the Rhine. 
This act was rendered more detestable by the motive which gave rise 
to it; for it is clear that the Prussian Monarch was induced to desist 
from his opposition to the regicides of France, by a desire to employ 
his troops against the patriots of Poland. He entered that country 
with a powerful army, laid siege to Cracow, which surrendered on the 
fifteenth of June, and, having collected all the Russians in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Warsaw, he formed the siege of the capital, the speedy 
reduction of which he regarded as a matter of certainty. Kosciusko, 
however, strained every nerve to collect an adequate force for the 
frustration of this design. On the eleventh of June, he approached 
Warsaw, forced all the Russian posts, and established himself in an 
advantageous position, in front of the city.—Here his army received 
constant reinforcements, and he was enabled to throw up formidable 
intrenchments, from which he battered the Prussian camp. 

* This peace was signed at Basil, in Switzerland, on the 5th of April, 1795, by Baron 
Hardenberg, on the part of the King; and by M. Barthelcmy, on the part of the French 
government. 
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By these means the Prussians, after bombarding the city without 
effect, at intervals, for several weeks, were at last reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to raise the siege on the fifth of September.—But the triumph 
of the Poles was of short duration. A powerful army of Russians 
now entered their country under the command of Suwarrow, the cele¬ 
brated conqueror of Ismael, bore down all opposition, and, after 
defeating six thousand Poles, under Kosciusko, and taking their 
general prisoner,* advanced against the capital itself. The city had 
a garrison of ten thousand men, under the Generals Madalinski and 
Dambrowski, who resolved to defend it to the last extremity.—The 
assailants, under Suwarrow, amounted to sixty thousand ; the Russian 
General resolved to take it by assault. The conflict was sustained 
with desperate courage, and unshaken resolution, for eight hours, 
when the Russians obtained possession of the suburb of Prague, where 
they committed a dreadful slaughter. The city being now rendered 
incapable of further resistance, a proposal was made to capitulate; 
but the only terms which the inflexible conqueror would consent to 
grant, were security of life and property, forgiveness for the past, and 
permission to all, who did not ehuse to capitulate, to leave the place. 
Warsaw was delivered up to the enemy on the 1.9th of September; 
and, before the close of the year, the whole country was completely 
subjugated.—The Polish monarchy was dissolved ; its territory divided 
between the three neighbouring powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria; 
and its sovereign degraded into a miserable stipendiary of the Court 
of St. Petersburgh! In this instance, the three potentates, who had 
first, and most loudly, reprobated the outrageous conduct of the 
French Revolutionists, concurred in pursuing a similar line of conduct 
themselves. Without the smallest provocation, or any colourable 
pretext, they invaded the kingdom of an independent power, dictated 
laws to him in his capital, destroyed the constitution of his country, 

* This action was fought on the tenth of October.—The Poles displayed great valour, and 
fought with great obstinacy; but they were at last compelled to yield to superior numbers. 
The Polish General, Poniatouski, who was stationed, with 4,000 men, to prevent any rein¬ 
forcement from being sent to the Russians engaged with Kosciusko, neglected to perform his 
duty; and to that neglect, the loss of this battle, which, notwithstanding the smallness of 
the numbers engaged on either side, decided the fate of Poland, was ascribed. 

3 Q 2 
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murdered his subjects for their loyalty and patriotism, and, finally, 
hurled him from his Throne. In their condemnation of the rebels 
and regicides of France, these Princes pronounced their own sen¬ 
tence.—An act of greater violence and injustice stains not the annals 
of guilty ambition. It has extorted the maledictions of the present 
age,—and posterity will receive it with execration and horror! The 
fall of the kingdom of Poland may be chiefly ascribed to the radical 
defects in her Constitution, which left not to the King sufficient power, 
nor to the people sufficient freedom. A turbulent, overbearing, and 
tyrannical aristocracy domineered alike over their Sovereign and their 
Slaves. The intrigues, inseparable from an elective monarchy, were 
most unfavourable to the establishment of any settled system of govern¬ 
ment; while they invited the interference and encroachments of the 
neighbouring states. At the same time that the Polish nobles ensla¬ 
ved the peasantry, and fettered the Crown, they were not of suffi¬ 
cient strength themselves, either to prevent such encroachments, or to 
supply the defect of popular freedom, on the one hand, and of regal 
prerogative, on the other. That the state of the people was rendered 
worse by this dismemberment of their country, is very far from certain ; 
but even admitting their condition to have been improved, that con¬ 
sideration affords no excuse for the injustice of the act. It is worthy 
of remark, that the Revolutionary Government of France, who had 
formed a secret alliance with the Patriots of Poland, departed, in this 
instance, from their usual policy: and, in violation of their own great 
principle of giving liberty to all nations, who should demand it at 
their hands, refused to assist the only people in Europe who required 
their aid, in securing their freedom and independence against the 
attacks of unprincipled and insatiate ambition. 

The rulers of the French Republic having completed the conquest of 
Holland, and detached the King of Prussia from the confederacy, now 
directed their attention to the conclusion of a peace with Spain. The 
feeble government of Madrid had but ill-seconded the gallantry of the 
troops, and the generous spirit of the people; and, after some inade¬ 
quate attempts to resist the progress of the French, who had gained a 
footing in the frontier provinces of Spain, the Ministers consented to 
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open a negotiation at Basil, where a peace was concluded on the 
twenty-second of July, by which the Spanish part of the island of Saint 
Domingo, in the West Indies, was ceded to the French, in return for 
the restoration of all the places which they had taken from the Spa¬ 
niards. Spain acknowledged the French and Batavian Republics, and 
France accepted her mediation in favour of Portugal, Naples, Sardinia, 
and Parma, whenever their respective Sovereigns should be disposed 
to make peace. This wise policy of diminishing the number of their 
enemies, without any sacrifice of their grand objects, or of their leading 
principles, was persisted in by the prevailing party in the French 
government, after the death of Robespierre, for some time; and it led 
them to exert every effort to pacify the Royalists in La Vendee. For 
this purpose, they made the most liberal offers to Charette and 
Comartin, the chiefs of the Vendeans and the Chouans ; and, forsaking 
all the high and threatening language of contempt and revenge, they, 
at length, consented to treat with these “ leaders of banditti,” as they 
had been so frequently styled in the Convention, on a footing of equality, 
and to suffer them to prescribe terms which placed the people, under 
their influence and protection, in a much better situation than all the 
other inhabitants of France. By the treaty which Charette signed, in 
the name, and on behalf, of the Vendeans, on the 7th of March 1795, 
the Convention stipulated to advance eighty millions of livres (nearly 
four millions sterling) to indemnify the inhabitants of La Vendee for 
the losses which they had sustained from the ravages of civil war, and 
the wanton devastations of the conventional agents. Four millions 
were assigned for discharging the contracts made by the Vendean 
Generals. The command of two thousand men to be stationed in 
La Vendee, and paid by the government, was given to Charette, who 
was also to make out a list of such persons as were to be banished 
from the country. The free exercise of the Catholic worship was 
allowed, and permission given to purchase a church for the purpose, 
on condition only that it should have no bells, and that no exterior 
ceremonies should be observed. The non-juring priests were permitted 
to return to La Vend6e, and to be restored to their patrimonial estates, 
but not to their benefices; the Republican division of countries into 
districts and municipalities was not to extend to La Vendee; and last, 
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though not least, this favoured country was formally exempted from 
the effect of the terrible law of requisitions for the term of five years.— 
The only return stipulated for these important concessions was, the 
acknowledgment of the French Republic .—Terms nearly as favourable 
were granted to the Chouans, by a separate treaty. 

But it must not be supposed that, however important the object to 
be attained by the pacification of La Vend6e was to the Republican 
government, they were either sincere in their reconciliation, or meant 
to abide by the terms which they had granted. They knew that, by 
this means, they should break the very bond of the Royalist confede¬ 
racy ; that they should render it a matter of great difficulty to the 
members of it to re-collect their scattered forces, and to resume offen¬ 
sive operations;—and they hoped, by inspiring the chiefs with a blind 
confidence, either gradually to gain them over to the Republican inte¬ 
rest, or so to put them off their guard, that they might be easily 
seized, whenever the government should be prepared to throw off the 
mask. Indeed, the very terms of the treaty sufficed to inspire mis¬ 
trust of their motives, and suspicions of their designs;—for some of 
them were a direct violation of existing laws; those, for instance, 
which related to the division of the country, and the exemption from 
requisitions. Indeed, it soon became apparent, that there did not 
exist the smallest intention, on the part of the Revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, to fulfil these stipulations. They detained the officers whom 
they had received as hostages, after the Vendean leaders had performed 
every condition imposed upon them;—and they soon after, under a 
false pretext, apprehended Cornartin, the leader of the Chouans. The 
consequence of this treachery was, that the Chouans had again recourse 
to arms;—as they invested the town of Grandchamp, they were attacked 
by a superior body of Republicans, who came upon them by surprize, 
on the twenty-eighth of May, took several of their officers, and put 
them to flight. 

The British Ministers were duly apprized of all these movements, 
and Mr. Windham, in whose department the correspondence lay, had 
kept up a constant communication with the French Royalists, as well in 
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France as in other countries. It is highly probable, from the natural 
disposition of the human mind, to believe every object of earnest desire 
easy of attainment, that the unhappy emigrants convinced Mr. Wind¬ 
ham that the power and resources of the Royalists were much greater 
than they really were. It is, however, certain that, had they received 
effectual assistance from this country two years before, had a powerful 
army, with abundance of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, for 
their followers, been then sent to join them, a most important diversion 
might have been created, and, possibly, the Republic might have been 
shaken to its very centre. It was not now too late to assist the French 
Royalists; though the difficulty of affording effectual assistance was 
considerably increased, and though an infinitely greater force would be 
necessary now to enable them to make a successful stand, than would 
have been requisite for the same purpose, previous to the death of 
D’Elbee and Bonchamp. The emigrants were themselves divided as to 
the plan of operations best calculated to be productive of success.— 
While some were for limiting the attempt to those countries in which 
the Vendeans and Chouans had signalized their courage, and displayed 
their loyalty, others insisted on the necessity of a more comprehensive 
system, of a more extended line of action. These founded their opinion 
on the existence of numerous bodies of men, attached to Monarchy, in 
the different provinces of Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, the Lyon- 
nois, and Alsace; and they recommended that an expedition should be 
undertaken in six grand divisions,—those on the coast to be composed 
of English, and those on the southern frontier to consist of Austrians. 
This formidable attack would, it was conceived, call forth the spirit of 
Royalty, in every quarter of the Republic, and create such a force as 
her rulers would not be able to subdue. The advocates for this scheme 
further maintained, that it would be much better to send no expedition 
at all, than to send one on a contracted scale, which would only serve 
to draw the Royalists forth to certain destruction. There could be no 
doubt that a plan so extensive, if it could be carried into effect, was the 
most wise and politic of any that could be adopted. But the situation 
of Austria, at this moment, deserted as she was by her Continental 
allies and pressed by the immense force of France, rendered her inca¬ 
pable of contributing to the success of such a scheme, in the way 
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proposed. It only remained, therefore, for consideration, whether 
Great Britain should, with the resources at her command, send suc¬ 
cours to the Royalists in Brittany, and the adjacent provinces. Here, 
indeed, the alternative suggested was worthy of the deepest attention;— 
and, without having recourse to the most unfair mode of judging, from 
the event, it appears clear, that little success could be expected from 
such limited assistance as a small force could afford. If twenty thou¬ 
sand British troops had been employed for this purpose, in addition to 
the force which the emigrants could muster, the expedition would have 
enabled the Royalists in France to shew themselves without danger; 
and the extent of their force, and the practicability of their plans, 
would thus have been fully ascertained ; while a powerful diversion 
would have been created, highly favourable to the operations of our 
allies on the Rhine. 

The British Cabinet, however, appeared unwilling to adopt any 
decisive plan of operations on the French coast, and determined to 
let the Royalists act for themselves, with such assistance of arms and 
money as England could afford. Agreeably to this decision, a small 
armament was prepared in the month of June.—It consisted of all the 
emigrant nobility, then in England ; who had enlisted in their service, 
with more zeal than prudence, a number of French prisoners of war, 
who were Republicans in heart, and who only wanted an opportunity 
to return to their native country. The whole formed a body of about 
three thousand men, who were landed on a peninsula, in the bay of 
Quiberon, on the southern coast of Brittany, on the 27th of June. 
Here they attacked a fort, defended by three thousand Republicans, 
which they speedily reduced; and were, in a few days, joined by a 
body of Chouans, who increased their numbers to twelve thousand. 
During this time arms were distributed among the people of the coun¬ 
try, who were favourably disposed ; and sanguine expectations were 
entertained of being able to raise an army capable of opposing the 
Republicans in the field. 

Count D’Herville, a gallant and experienced officer, now placed 
himself at the head of a large body of Chouans, and made an attempt 
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to penetrate into the country; but, on the approach of a small Re¬ 
publican force, his followers forsook him, in the most dastardly man¬ 
ner, threw down their arms, and fled. In order to confine the Royal¬ 
ists to the contracted space of the peninsula which they occupied, the 
Republicans erected three forts at the neck of it. These the Royalists 
resolved to attack on the night of the 15th of July .—They carried two 
of them; but, being excessively galled by a masked battery, on their 
approach to the third, they were compelled to retreat; and were 
indebted for their safety to the seasonable fire from the British ships, 
which checked the victorious Republicans in their pursuit, and made 
them fly in their turn. The failure of this attempt produced dissen- 
tions among the Royalists, which were reported, with great exagge¬ 
rations, no doubt, to the Republican General, Iloche, by those French 
prisoners who had been enlisted in England, and who now deserted. 
Through the treachery of these miscreants, Hoche obtained the watch¬ 
word of the Royalists, whose camp he surprised in the night of the 
20th of July, and took or slew the greater part of them. The young 
Count dc Sombreuil, however, at the head of a gallant body of emi¬ 
grants, continued to make such a desperate resistance, that Iloche 
was induced to enter into a capitulation with them, by which they 
were to be treated as prisoners of war, and their personal safety insured. 
All the stores, ammunition, and baggage, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Thus ended this abortive attempt, in which some of the best 
blood of ancient France was shed. Sombreuil, and his gallant asso¬ 
ciates, were, by a most scandalous breach of faith, tried, condemned, 
and executed, as traitors. One hundred and eighty-seven Royalists, 
including the Bishop of Dol, and several of his clergy, who had accom¬ 
panied the expedition, were murdered in cold blood, on this occasion. 
The British squadron hovered on the coast for some time; and, having 
failed in an attempt to take the island of Noirmoutier, succeeded in 
gaining possession of Isle Dieu, which they fortified. 

The alarm, however, which this expedition, all disastrous as it pro¬ 
ved, gave to the rulers of the Republic, induced them to keep a por¬ 
tion of those forces which were destined to act against Germany, in 
the countries adjoining the coast of Brittany. This, and the immense 
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Joss of men which their dear-bought victories had occasioned, deprived 
their operations on the Rhine of that character of vigour and activity 
which they had been accustomed to bear. Of all the possessions of 
Austria, on the French side of the Rhine, Luxemburgh only remained. 
—This was invested ; and, receiving no relief, it surrendered, by capi¬ 
tulation, on the 17th of June. Jourdan crossed the Rhine, in August, 
took Dusseldorf, and compelled the Austrians to retire. Pichegru, 
soon after, reduced Manheim, and gained a footing on the right bank 
of the river, so as to intercept the communication between the two 
Austrian armies, under the respective commands of Clerfayt and 
Wurmscr. One strong division of the French, having pushed for¬ 
wards, attacked a part of Wurmser’s army, which they defeated ; 
but, being more intent on plunder than on improving their victory, 
they were attacked, in their turn, by the Austrian cavalry ; and, after 
sustaining considerable loss, compelled to fall back upon Manheim. 
Clerfayt, meanwhile, having received reinforcements, advanced against 
Jourdan’s army, which had now invested Mentz; and, falling upon its 
rear, put it to flight, and took the battering train destined for the 
siege. Jourdan was compelled to retire to Dusseldorf; and, being 
closely pressed by the Austrians, h^ suffered greatly in his retreat. 
After these disasters, Pichegru, having thrown ten thousand men into 
Manheim, re-crossed the Rhine, and repaired to the entrenched camp 
before Mentz, which was very soon attacked by the Austrians, with 
such vigour and effect, that the French were completely defeated, all 
their works demolished, and all their artillery taken. Clerfayt, having 
attained this object, and raised the siege of Mentz, effected a junc¬ 
tion with Wurmser, and hastened to attack Jourdan, who was speedily 
compelled to retreat. He was followed closely by the Austrians, who 
again obtained possession of the Palatinate, and of the country be¬ 
tween the Rhine and the Moselle; and were preparing to extend their 
conquests, when their career of victory was stopped by the timely 
junction of Jourdan s army with that of Pichegru. Manheim, how¬ 
ever, was recovered, after a short siege, and the garrison, consisting 
of eight thousand men, the rest having perished in the defence of the 
place, surrendered prisoners of war, The approach of winter put an 
end to the campaign, after an useless effusion of blood; and a sus- 
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pension of arms, for three months, was agreed on between the hostile 
generals. 

During these military operations, the interior of the French Re¬ 
public was far from that state of tranquillity which the destruction of 
the system of terror had given reason to expect. That system had 
still its advocates, who had no other chance for distinction and profit 
than its revival could afford ; and though they formed a contemptible 
minority, in point of numbers, they knew, by experience, that activity, 
resolution, and vigour, would often supply the defect of numerical 
strength. The trial and execution of the judges and jurors of the 
Tribunal of Blood, established by Robespierre, of the Public Accuser, 
and of several other agents and emissaries of terror, at once alarmed 
and enraged them ; and, mustering their forces, in the factious suburb 
of St. Anthony, they resolved to try the effect of a measure which had 
often succeeded in the early stages of the Revolution. They marched 
against the Convention, on the twentieth of May ; and, demanding 
bread and the Constitution of 1793, they entered the hall, and loaded 
the members with insults, reproaches, and abuse. One of the mem¬ 
bers, Ferrand, was killed by the mob ; and his head, being cut off, was 
stuck on a pike. Most of the others sought for safety in flight; and 
but few remaining, except those who favoured the views of the insur¬ 
gents, four of these successively mounted the tribune,—Durou, Goujon, 
Dusquesnoi, and Barbotte,—and proposed various decrees, the object 
of which was to repeal the laws, which had been passed against the 
Terrorists, Robespierre, and his adherents. But the armed citizens, 
and a body of soldiers, having at length marched to the relief of the 
Convention, the insurgents deemed it prudent to decamp; and, the 
members returning, the decrees just passed were repealed, and tran¬ 
quillity was apparently restored. 

The same scene, however, was renewed on the following day. The 
Jacobins, reinforced by great numbers of the most desperate and 
abandoned of the populace, and provided with artillery, again assailed 
the Convention, who were reduced to the necessity of feigning a com¬ 
pliance with all their demands satisfied with which, they consented 
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to disperse.—They meditated, however, a third attack ; but the Con¬ 
vention had now adopted the necessary precautions, and collected such 
a force, as to sanction, and give effect to, the tone of authority which 
they resolved to assume.—Thus strengthened, they declared to the in¬ 
surgents, that, unless they delivered up their arms, together with the 
murderer of Ferrand, they should be proclaimed rebels, and treated as 
such. The insurgents, who had been apprized of the resolution of the 
armed citizens to support the Convention, had made preparations for 
their own defence, by closing, as well as they could, all the avenues to 
their head quarters, the suburbs of Saint Anthony. But being 
threatened with a bombardment, the inhabitants dreading the de¬ 
struction of their houses, compelled them to surrender at discretion ; 
for the Convention had wisely refused to listen to any conditions. 
This spirit of resistance had. spread much wider than had been at first 
suspected. The Jacobins of Toulon had taken up arms, and, in a con¬ 
flict with their opponents, had slain a member of the Convention ; but, 
on their march to join their confederates at Marseilles, they were over¬ 
taken by some troops of the line, who dispersed them with great 
slaughter. Collot D’Herbois, with Billaud Varennes, and Barrere, 
members of Robespierre’s Committee of Public Safety, and partners 
in his crimes, had been sentenced to be transported to Guiana; but 
the Convention, enraged at these new plots, repented of their lenity, 
and now resolved to inflict on them a severer punishment. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, for the culprits, the two first of them had sailed be¬ 
fore the order to send them back to Paris reached the port at which 
they embarked. Barrere was thrown into prison; but he contrived to 
escape the hands of justice, and was reserved to become one of the 
confidential writers of Buonaparte. 

The unhappy son of Louis XVI. who, since the death of his father, 
had remained a prisoner in the Temple, died, on the 9th of June, in 
the twelfth year of his age. His premature death was owing to the 
diabolical means used by the infamous wretches to whose care he had 
been entrusted, for debilitating his body, and rendering it a prey to 
disease. The Convention, who had consigned him to their custody, 
and who sanctioned the base and inhuman treatment which he expe- 
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rienced, were as much guilty of his murder as if they had, by a 
formal vote, consigned him to the scaffold. It was, probably, the ge¬ 
neral commisseration, which the fate of this poor, persecuted boy, this 
innocent descendant of a long line of kings, excited, that induced the 
present rulers to liberate the only remaining child of their murdered 
sovereigns. A negotiation for restoring her to liberty, by exchanging 
the Princess Royal of France for the Commissioners arrested by Du- 
mouriez, and for the French Ambassador to the Porte, who had been 
intercepted, and seized by the Austrians, was opened in the Summer, 
and brought to a conclusion at the close of the year, when this virtuous 
and amiable Princess was conveyed to Basil, whence she proceeded to 
Vienna. 

After the humiliation and suppression of the Jacobin Insurgents, the 
attention of the Convention was devoted, during the remainder of the 
summer, to the formation of another new constitution.—This business 
was confided to a committee of eleven members,— Lanjuinais, Lare- 
veillere-Lepaux, Thibaudeau, Boissy D’Anglas, Le Sage, Latouche, 
Louvet, Berthier, Daunou, Durand, and Baudin, who completed their 
labours in June, on the twenty-third of which month they presented 
the fruits of them to the Convention. This new specimen of the won¬ 
derful proficiency of French Legislators, in the difficult science of 
making constitutions, underwent long and serious discussions. It vested 
the executive power in five persons, to be nominated by the Legis¬ 
lature, and to be called the Directory. They were to be forty years of 
age, and must have either been members of the Legislative body, or 
have filled some of the great offices under the government, which, 
however, they must have resigned a Avhole year, before they could be¬ 
come eligible. One of the Directors was to go out yearly, and ano¬ 
ther to be elected in his stead; and no one could be re-chosen till after 
an interval of five years.—The Legislative power was vested in two 
councils;—the Council of Elders, consisting of two hundred and fifty 
members ; and the Council of Five Hundred. One-third of the mem¬ 
bers of each council were to lose their seats every year.—They might 
be re-elected on their first resignation ; but not after, until an interval 
of two years had expired. The right of proposing laws was vested, 
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exclusively, in the Council of Five Hundred ; and the right of accep¬ 
tance, or rejection, in the Council of Elders. The resolutions of the 
former, when sanctioned by the latter, became laws.—When rejected, 
they could not be presented again to the Council of Elders for two 
years. The mode prescribed for the election of Directors was this :— 
the Council of Five Hundred were to make out a list of ten persons for 
each Director, out of which the Council of Elders were to chuse one. 
—The Directory might invite the Legislature to take subjects into 
their consideration; but could lay no plans or proposals before them, 
except such as related to peace or war. No treaty concluded by the 
Directory was valid without the ratification of the Councils, without 
whose consent, too, no war could be entered upon. 

The people of France, who were little able to judge of the merits, 
or demerits, of political institutions, except by their effects, instead of 
analysing this new constitution, with a view to ascertain the extent of 
its positive excellence, contented themselves with comparing it with its 
immediate predecessor j—a comparison which could not fail to be 
advantageous to this last offspring of legislative wisdom, and to inspire 
a certain degree of satisfaction and content.—It promised, indeed, the 
freedom of worship, and the Liberty of the Press ; but these advantages 
were conferred, in theory , by the first Revolutionary code, though in 
point of practice, they no more existed in France than in China; and 
there was no more security for their enjoyment in future, than there had 
been heretofore. It did not suit the views of the present advocates of 
moderation, to relax in their severity against those firm adherents to 
the religion and laws of their ancestors—the emigrants.—On the con¬ 
trary, by one of the articles of the new code, it was positively declared, 
that in no possible case would the return of those Frenchmen be 
allowed, who had abandoned their country, after the fifteenth of July, 
1789; and, by the assumption of a power which they did not, and could 
not, possess, they forbade the Legislature to make any further excep¬ 
tions in favour of this unhappy and meritorious description of men. 

This constitution, like those which preceded it, was prefaced with a 
declaration of the Rights of Man; but the definition now given, or 
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rather attempted to be given, to the equality which it sanctioned, was 
essentially different from the signification of the same term, as defined 
by the former expositors of Revolutionary doctrines and laws. Equa¬ 
lity was now declared to consist in this,—“ that the law is to be the 
“ same for all, whether it protect, or whether it punish/’ Now, this 
is no more a definition of equality, than it is a definition of property. 
It is, in fact, an attribute of law; and these metaphysical philosophers 
these legislative sages, who had the vanity to think themselves compe¬ 
tent to frame laws, and a constitution, for subject millions, and have 
been praised for their great abilities, their promtitude of intectual and 
active powers,* had not the sense to perceive the difference between a 
definition of equality, and an attribute of law. They absolutely con¬ 
founded equality and law ; objects as distinct as any terms of different 
import; as a variety of ranks, and the foundation of every moral or 
political principle. *f- Though it is difficult to understand how a prin¬ 
ciple characteristic of law could be received by a whole nation as a 
definition of equality, it was easy to discover the intention of com¬ 
mitting this palpable fraud, which, devised by the Committee of Eleven, 
passed current with the rest of the Convention, and with the people 
at large. Equality had been the ladder by which every aspiring 
demagogue, from the first dawn of the Revolution, had reached the 
summit of power. As it was equally accessible to every man of 
unprincipled ambition, it had stimulated new competitors, who, having 
thus attained the object of their pursuits, passed away, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, like the figures in a phantasmagoria. Hence, the possession of 
power was dangerous and precarious in proportion to the facility with 
which it was obtained. The framers of the present constitution were 
fully sensible of this evil, and, therefore, resolved to destroy the ladder 
by which they had climbed to the sovereignty, that no fresh succession 
of demagogues might use it for the same purpose, to their prejudice. 
For this reason they banished equality from their constitution and laws. 
But, in order to deceive the people, and to preserve to themselves the 

* See Dr. Bisset’s History of the Reign of George III. Vol. VI. and Ottridges Annual 
Register for 1795, passim. 

+ The Rise, Progress, and Consequences of the New Opinions and Principles lately intro¬ 
duced into France, with Observations. —P. 164. 
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reputation of being the friends of equality, they had introduced the 
word equality into their declaration of the Eights of Man, and had 
even asserted it to be one of those rights; but that equality might 
cease to be formidable to themselves, they made it almost synonimous 
with law,—a new meaning which had never been affixed to it in any 
language since the creation of the world! * 

Another Revolutionary instrument, which had proved extremely effica¬ 
cious in facilitating the mighty work of subverting the Throne and the 
Altar, and of eradicating, from the minds of the people, every reli¬ 
gious and moral principle, and sentiment, it was now deemed expe¬ 
dient to throw aside. Four articles of the new Code-f- were devoted 
to the prohibition of all popular clubs, of whatever denomination.—It 
was declared, that no assembly of citizens could assume the appellation 
of popular society ; that no private society, for the discussion of political 
questions, could correspond, or be affiliated, with another; nor hold 
public sittings, composed of members and assistants distinguished from 
each other; nor impose conditions of admission and eligibility; nor 
exercise the right of expulsion; nor give to its members any external 
mark of distinction.—The people could exercise their political rights 
only in the primary and municipal assemblies. Any man, individually, 
might present petitions to the public authorities ; but all collective peti¬ 
tions were forbidden, except the petitions of public bodies in matters 
connected with their immediate functions.—And petitioners of every 
description were, lastly, enjoined never to lose sight of the respect due 
to the constituted authorities. A singular injunction to be placed in a 
constitutional code ; though it is not extraordinary, that it should have 
suggested itself to any of the members of an assembly which had found 
it necessary, but a few weeks before, to forbid, by a legislative decree, 
the use of personal invectives, and abusive language, by any of them¬ 
selves, under pain of imprisonment. But it is.curious to remark, that, 
while the members of the British Opposition were contending that cor¬ 
responding and affiliated societies were not only constitutional, but 
perfectly compatible with the peace and security of the kingdom, the 
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very men who were the original projectors of such societies, who had 
furnished the model of them to their admiring votaries, and servile 
imitators in this country, warned by the dreadful experience of their 
destructive efficacy, and by their perfect inadequacy to the accom¬ 
plishment of any one purpose of practical utility, now proclaimed to 
the world the danger of their existence, and their total incompatibility 
with social order, under any form of government.—These clubs, like 
equality, had been the means of advancing many of the most sanguinary 
Revolutionists to the highest pinnacle of power; they had been the 
instruments by which different Revolutions in the government had been 
effected; they had been successfully employed to excite political insurrec¬ 
tions, and to fill the minds of the soldiers with Revolutionary principles;— 
and the leading men in the present government were indebted to them, 
for whatever portion of power they possessed, for whatever degree of 
consequence they enjoyed. Nothing, therefore, but the full convic¬ 
tion of their dangerous tendency, of the impossibility of giving any 
thing like consistency, or permanency, to the new constitution, while 
they were allowed to exist, joined to a secret dread that they might be 
used as instruments for their own destruction, could have induced these 
men to consent to their suppression. 

i 

The novel attempt to vest the executive power in five persons, and 
many other regulations in this code, were little calculated to produce 
that union of sentiment, and that vigour of action, which are essen¬ 
tial to good government, and, consequently, to the well-being of a 
state. It seems, indeed, if we suppose the committee to have been 
actuated by any fixed principle, that it was their leading object, in 
appointing a Directory, to prevent unanimity, and to encourage dis- 
sention. Their jealousy of the executive power induced them to 
deprive it of any thing which could impart energy to its councils, 
decision to its measures, or dignity to its character; while it led them 
to establish that independence of the legislative body, which gave it 
a marked superiority over the supreme power in the state, and which 
was, in fact, incompatible with the existence of an efficient executive 
power. The five directors appear to have been intended as spies 
on each other; and to have been deprived of the privilege of pro- 
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roguing or dissolving the legislative bodies, for the purpose of leaving 
these last the power of dismissing them, if they should find them 
adverse to their own views, or inadequate to the purposes for which 
they were created. 

When they had completed their constitution, the Convention, dis¬ 
posed rather to violate a principle, than to resign their power, tacked 
to the new code two decrees, the object of which was to compel the 
people to elect two-thirds of the members of the new councils, from 
the deputies of the existing assembly.—These decrees being attached 
to the constitutional code, were supposed, by many, to form a part 
of it; and, as they did not feel themselves at liberty to make partial 
exceptions, but imagined themselves called upon to accept or reject 
the whole, they gave their assent to the decrees which they disappro¬ 
ved, rather than negative the constitution, which they had not time 
to examine; but which, they took for granted, must be better than 
the last. The Convention, meanwhile, exercised every art of intrigue 
to render this monstrous abuse of power palatable to the nation; and 
they succeeded, by their sophistry, in persuading numbers, that it 
would be highly dangerous to trust the safety of the State to new and 
inexperienced men, and thus induced the belief, that, in gratifying 
their private ambition, they were actuated, solely, by a desire to pro¬ 
mote the public good. 

The majority of the nation, however, decidedly condemned, both 
the decrees themselves, and the mode by which their acceptance was 
attempted to be enforced. One principal recommendation to the 
new constitution, which the primary assemblies, to which it was refer¬ 
red, had neither time to consider, nor ability to appreciate, was the 
power which it afforded of chusing a new legislative body, composed 
of men of fair character, and moderate principles, and of getting rid 
of a Convention, the great majority of whose members were men of 
infamous character; and all of whom had either participated in, or 
afforded their countenance and sanction to, those acts of tyranny and 
oppression which had destroyed all social comfort, and all personal 
security, and to those deeds of blood, which had thinned the popula- 
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tion of the country, and disgraced its character for ever. The Pari¬ 
sians, in particular, who had been close spectators, and too often 
active accomplices, in these dreadful scenes, and who, tired with the 
distractions to which they had been so long exposed, earnestly desired 
the restoration of a secure and tranquil state, considered this power 
as of the first importance, and resolved to exercise it, in spite of the 
Convention. The primary assemblies of the capital met before the 
appointed day, and chose the electors, by whom their members were 
to be chosen, agreeably to the circuitous mode of election, fixed by the 
constitutional code. The Convention, however, fearful lest the exam¬ 
ple of Paris might be followed throughout the Republic, sent a mili¬ 
tary force to disperse these assemblies. Hence an inveterate animo¬ 
sity was engendered between the Parisians and the Convention, which 
broke forth into mutual reproaches and complaints, not more replete 
with acrimony than with truth. The consciousness of having rescued 
the Convention from the tyranny of Robespierre inspired the Parisians 
with an eager desire to punish the members for their present ingrati¬ 
tude, not less than for their meditated usurpation. 

The Convention knew, from experience, the ineflicacy of arguments, 
when opposed to physical strength; and, deficient as they were in the 
former, they resolved not to be wanting in the latter. They silently 
collected a body of regular troops, which they drew from the army on 
the frontiers; and they even descended to strengthen themselves, by 
releasing the imprisoned Terrorists, who, they knew, were the most 
decided enemies of the citizens of Paris. At this last step the Pari¬ 
sians were, very justly, enraged ; and they concluded that it was in 
contemplation to renew the horrid massacres of September—a con¬ 
clusion the more natural, as Tallien, who was one of the projectors of 
those massacres, had now great weight in the Convention. Self- 
defence now justified what animosity originally dictated, and they 
resolved to oppose force by force. But their measures were neither 
planned with sufficient caution, nor executed with sufficient prompti¬ 
tude. Instead of trusting to themselves, and collecting their whole 
force, which was amply sufficient for the purpose, they relied on the 
forbearance of the regular troops; and as these had refused, formerly, 
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to fire on the people, they supposed that they would be equally reluc¬ 
tant to oppose them now. It never entered into their head, that the 
French troops were traitors only to their lawful Sovereign, and faithful 
to all traitors. Before, then, they had assembled their forces, and 
prepared for action, General Menou was sent, by the Convention, at 
the head of their troops, on the fourth of October, to command them 
to lay down their arms. The Parisians replied, that they were per¬ 
fectly ready so to do, provided the Terrorists did the same. Whether 
Menou thought this proposal reasonable or not, he returned to com¬ 
municate it to his masters, who, enraged at his forbearance to enforce 
an unconditional compliance with their demands, broke him for dis¬ 
obedience. 

At this juncture, a man, destitute of all the feelings of humanity, 
and known to be as little disposed to forbearance or mercy as the most 
desperate leader of a ferocious banditti, happened to be at Paris; 
and, at the suggestion of Barras, the command of the Conventional 
army was given to him. This was Napoleone Buonaparte, lie had, 
though young, already manifested a most sanguinary disposition, 
during the massacres of the loyal inhabitants of Toulon ; and it was 
justly concluded, that an occupation more congenial to his soul could 
not be assigned him, than the destruction of the citizens of Paris, for 
daring to assert those rights which the New Constitution had confer¬ 
red, and to resist that unprincipled usurpation of the Convention, 
which violated its fundamental principle. The night of the fourth of 
October was the time fixed, by the Parisians, for assembling the dif¬ 
ferent sections of the metropolis;—and, at twelve the next day, they 
paraded the streets, in arms, and with drums beating.—The battle 
began in the vicinity of the hall in which the Convention held their 
sittings; and a desperate conflict ensued between the Parisians and 
the Terrorists, in which the latter would certainly have been over¬ 
powered, but for the effective assistance of the troops of the line, who, 
to the surprise of the Parisians, had no more objection to fire upon 
them, than upon the Austrians. Still, though surprised, they were 
not dismayed ; and they maintained the fight, for a considerable time, 
with great courage and perseverance, against these disciplined and 
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undisciplined ruffians. But the omission of proper precautions, to 
secure the co-operation of the different sections, and to make them¬ 
selves masters of the bridges, exposed them to great disadvantages, 
and ultimately compelk I them to retreat. Still, a desultory kind of 
engagement was kept up during the whole of the day, and was not 
finished till midnight; when the Conventional troops remained masters 
of the field, or rather of the metropolis; and the Convention itself 
secured the point for which it contended, and once more triumphed 
over the law. 

This defeat was chiefly owing to the misplaced confidence of the 
Parisians in the forbearance of the regular troops, which prevented 
them from adopting those means of offence and defence which were 
perfectly within their power.—But a small portion of their force was 
engaged; they suffered themselves to be attacked in separate bodies, 
instead of acting together; they were unprovided with artillery, with 
which their opponents were amply supplied ;—and they were defective 
in that spirit of subordination which is essential to success in all mili¬ 
tary operations. They were commanded, on this occasion, by General 
Danican, an active, enterprising, brave, and intelligent officer; and, 
had they attended to his directions, and obeyed his commands, it is 
highly probable that they would have triumphed over their enemies, 
and rendered a most essential service to their country. The loss which 
they sustained was never exactly known; but it certainly amounted 
to some thousands. This defeat was of the utmost consequence to the 
Convention, as numbers, who were on their march to Paris to assist 
the Parisians, returned home when apprised of it; and many of the 
provinces, which were prepared for resistance, were so much discou¬ 
raged as to give up all thoughts of further opposition. The Parisians 
were now deprived of all their arms and warlike stores, and a military 
commission was appointed to try them as rebels. 

The Convention gloried in their triumph; and, conscious of their 
power, betrayed a disposition to exercise it with their ancient rigour.— 
Though the time approached for their dissolution, they did not appear 
to have the smallest intention of resigning their seats. Indeed, it 
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became evident, that the Jacobin faction, in the Convention, whose 
activity again gave them a temporary predominance, were intent on 
devising means for perpetuating their authority; and the most serious 
apprehensions were entertained, that the reign of terror, and of blood, 
would be immediately renewed. They had appointed a commission 
of five members, who were to report what measures were proper to be 
adopted, at this crisis, in order to serve the country.—Before, however, 
their report was made, the more temperate members of the Conven¬ 
tion, ashamed of being rendered passive accomplices in schemes which 
they condemned, resolved to prevent the execution of the intended 
project.—Thibaudeau, in an animated speech, exposed the profligacy of 
the attempt to establish the permanence of the Convention; he insisted 
on the immediate suppression of the committee of five; and on the 
dissolution of the Convention on the appointed day.—He was seconded 
by Larcveilliere-Lepaux ; and, being supported by the majority of the 
members, carried his point.—Accordingly, on the 2(ith of October, the 
Convention dissolved itself, and the new Constitution began to take 
effect. 


The naval operations of Britain, during this campaign, though of 
necessity confined to a narrow sphere, from the extreme caution of the 
enemy, were uniformly successful. In various actions between single 
ships, victory constantly declared in favor of the British officers, who 
exhibited many memorable instances of skill and gallantry.—On the 
13th of March, a British squadron, of fourteen sail of the line, under 
Admiral Ilolham, fell in with a French squadron of fifteen, which 
was conveying a body of troops for the recapture of Corsica.—The 
French endeavoured to avoid an engagement, but two of their ships 
being separated from the rest, they made an attempt to save them, 
and were, by that means brought to action. The two ships, however, 
the Ca-lra, of 80 guns, and the Censeur, of 74, with two thousand 
troops on board, were taken by the English, while the remainder of 
the fleet escaped to Toulon. While Admiral Cornwallis was stationed 
on the west coast of France, he was met, off* Belleisle, on the lCth of 
June, by a French force of thirteen ships of the line, to which he had 
only five to oppose,—He maintained, however, a running fight, during 
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the whole of the next day, with a force so greatly superior, without suf¬ 
fering the enemy to gain the smallest advantage over him;—and gained 
a British port in safety. A few days after, the French squadron fell in 
with Lord Brid port’s fleet, off L’Orient, when an action ensued, which 
ended in the capture of three French ships of the line,—the Alexander, 
the Formidable, and the Tigre. The rest of the fleet were indebted 
to the proximity of the land for their escape into port L’Orient. An 
expedition had been planned for the reduction of the important Dutch 
settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, which was entrusted to the 
command of General Clarke and Admiral Elphinstone. After a short 
and ineffectual defence, it surrendered to the British arms, on the l6th 
of September. 

Thus, at the close of the present campaign, the state of affairs was, 
upon the whole, more favourable to the allies than otherwise.—Though 
none of the conquests of the last year were recovered from the French, 
still they had been prevented, by the Austrians, from making any 
further progress; and they had rather lost than gained ground. The 
French navy too, had sustained further losses, while that of Great 
Britain was strengthened ; so that, though there was nothing in the 
aspect of things very encouraging, there was not any thing to excite 
despair. 
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State of the Public mind—Growth of Discontent—The source of it—End and object of the 
clamours for Peace—Means used for exciting dissatisfaction with the war—Scarcity of 
Corn falsely ascribed to it—The Press principally employed to promote disaffection—Ina¬ 
dequacy of exertion on the part of the Minister to counteract this effect—Cause and conse¬ 
quence of this inactivity—Importance of the Press, as an engine for directing the Public 
mind, considered—Too much neglected by Mr. Pitt—Seditious Meetings in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Capital—Early Meeting of Parliament—Attack on the King in his way to the 
House of Lords—Attempt to murder his Majcst y in Palace-Yard—The King again attacked 
on his return to Blickingham-House—These attempts traced to the adoption of French 
Principles—Consequent Proceedings in Parliament—Address to the King—Lord Lans- 
downe charges the Ministers with being the authors of the attack—Observations on that 
Charge—Firmness of his Majesty—Speech from the Throne—Debates on the Address—Mr. 
Fox’s Speech—Falsehood of his assertions exposed—Amendment moved—Opposed by 
Mr. Pitt—lie ridicules the Amendment—Comments on the recent change of form and 
principles in the French Government—Regards it as competent to preserve the relations of 
Peace and Amity with other Nations—Lord Grenville’s bill for the safety and preservation 
of his Majesty’s Person and Government—Lord Grenville’s Speech—Bill for the suppres¬ 
sion of Seditious Meetings, introduced by Mr. Pitt—He explains its principle and object— 
Debates on the two Bills—Opposed by Messrs. Fox, Grey, and Sheridan, who charge 
Ministers with having provoked the attack upon the King—Mr. Grey represents the Mini¬ 
sters to be Traitors—Their indecent and unparliamentary language censured—Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s Speech—lie ascribes the attack on IhcKing to the doctrines broached at Copenhagen- 
House—Speech of the Attorney-General—Produces several Seditious Publications—Proves 
the extensive circulation of Treasonable Libels—Demonstrates the necessity of the New 
Bills—Bills supported by the Country Gentlemen—Speech of Sir Francis Basset—He 
proves the connection between the meeting at Chalk-Farm and the attack on the King- 
Angry reply of Mr. Fox—He asserts the design of the House of Stuart to restore Popery 
in England—Contrary assertion in his History of James the Second—Speech of Lord Mor- 
nington—He unfolds the views of the Seditious Societies—Quotes passages from several of 
their Treasonable Publications—Answer of Mr. Sheridan—He refuses to believe what it 
docs not suit his purpose to admit—Substitutes ridicule for argument, and assertion for 
proof—Calls the attempt to murder the King accidental —Ilis revolutionary logic exposed— 
His whole speech inflammatory and calculated to excite a revolt—Direct tendency of the 
Speeches of the Opposition to rouse the people to rebellion—Mr. Fox reduces resistance to 
a question of prudence —Indignant reply of Mr. Pitt—Charges Mr. Fox with setting up 
his own opinion as the standard of truth, and the rule of conduct for Government— Taxes 
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him with a breach of duty, and a determination to resist the law by force—Mr. Fox 
re-states his position—Proved to be substantially the same—Its tendency to produce a Civil 
War demonstrated—Similar sentiments avowed by Mr .Grey—Admirable Speech of Mr. 
Grant—The Bills justifiable only by necessity—Their Provisions—Professor Christian’s 
opinion of them—Incidental questions arising out of the Debate—Mr. Sheridan’s abuse of 
the Police Magistrates—Reflections on the Subject—His list of their negative qualities 
enlarged—Mr. Reeves’s “ Thoughts on the English Government”—Denounced as a Libel 
by Mr. Sturt—Mr. Sheridan takes up the Question—His Speech upon it—Remarks on the 
novelty of his avowed attachment to the Principles of the Constitution—Ignorance of 
history, and puerile criticism displayed in the Debate—The Constitutional Lawyers, and 
Parliamentary Jesters, revile the Productions of the Reverend William Jones, the Reverend 
John Whitaker, and Mr. Reeves—Mr. Sheridan charges the Pamphlet with being a Libel 
on the Revolution—His own observations on that event shewn to be libellous—Curious 
Remark of Mr. Erskinc—Excellent Speech of Mr. Windham*—He exposes the views of 
the Whigs in attacking Mr. Reeves—Analyzes the Pamphlet with great judgment and 
ability—Justifies the passage selected for censure—Ungenerous conduct of Mr. Pitt— 
Weakness of his argument—Validity of one of his positions contested—The King’s power 
of making laws asserted by the Attorney-General—Absurdity of Mr. Sheridan’s charge 
shewn—The Whigs prove themselves enemies to the freedom of the Press, and to the Trial 
by Jury—Mr. Sheridan’s lenity and mercy proved to be tyranny and persecution —The 
House pronounce the Tract to be a Libel—Address the King to direct the Attorney-General 
to prosecute Mr. Reeves as the author—lie is tried and acquitted—Subsequent discussion 
of the subject through the medium of the Press—Disgraceful silence of the Whigs—Legis¬ 
lative measures for diminishing the consumption of Wheat—The Budget—The Loan- 
Message from the King on the subject of Peace—Debate upon it—Address carried without 
a division. 


[1795.] The war, at this time, had become extremely unpopular in 
the country; for the greatest efforts had been exerted to persuade the 
people that it had no definite object; and that, therefore, it was not 
likely to be brought to a speedy termination.—It is, at all times, easy 
to convince an unthinking multitude, who act more from their feelings 
than their intellects, that war, whatever be its object or end, is an evil 
to be avoided; and that peace, on whatever terms and conditions, 
is a blessing to be courted. Indeed, when a man, with the superior 
talents and knowledge of Mr.Fox, did not hesitate to subscribe to a simi¬ 
lar position, and to avow his preference for a peace, the most iniquitous, 
over a war, the most just, it cannot be a matter of surprize, that men, 
unaccustomed to reason, and unable, from education and habit, to enter 
into those sentiments, principles, and considerations, which lead states¬ 
men, and others, rather to forego the enjoyment of a present good, 
Von. ii. St 
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and to bear the pressure of a temporary evil, than expose a country 
to the danger of permanent mischief, should be led to prefer any peace 
to any war. From the period of this extraordinary declaration, as if 
it had served as a text for the comments of disaffection, the endeavours 
of the members of the seditious societies, to spread discontent through 
the country, had become more strenuous, and evidently more success- 
full. Peace and Reform were the watchwords, repeated from one 
extremity of the island to the other, by the emissaries of faction, who 
thus acquired the support of numbers unable to perceive that those 
who spread this clamour had ulterior views; and, instead of peace and 
reform , aimed at revolt and revolution .—It was a great point gained, if, 
by inspiring a disgust of the Avar, the government could be rendered 
odious, and the King be induced to change his Ministers, and to bring 
the Opposition into power. Peace was certainly desired by the 
factious themselves as they felt the importance of a free and open 
communication with the French, Avhich could not, by any other means, 
be procured; and therefore, whether considered as a means for the 
attainment of an end, or as the end itself, it was a great object to 
them; and every additional advocate gained for peace was a fresh 
accession of strength to the friends of Revolution. 

If it required little ability to render the multitude hostile to any Avar, 
it required still less to persuade them of the propriety of opposing the 
present Avar. For though, had it been considered merely as a defen¬ 
sive war, in which we had been attacked without provocation, and in 
which the enemy had made no offer of reparation for her unprovoked 
aggression, and the injuries consequent upon it, differed in nothing from 
similar wars, at former periods, and therefore afforded no grounds for 
a violent opposition to it; yet, all defensive as it unquestionably was, 
in the strictest sense of the word, it invoked so many important 
considerations, and the discussions to Avhich it had given rise had been 
extended to so many collateral objects, that it became easy to divert 
the minds of the people from its real origin, and to make them misap¬ 
prehend its true cause, purport, and end.— For this insidious and 
unAvorthy purpose, every engine was employed. The press groaned 
with the weight of publications solely designed to promote it. From 
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the brilliant talents of men in superior stations of life, to the coarsest 
intellects of unlettered advocates, all were employed in forwarding the 
same object.—During the summer, meetings had been holden in the 
fields in the vicinity of the metropolis; debating societies had been 
opened; and public lectures had been given ; at which popular orators 
were employed to excite discontent at the war, and dissatisfaction with 
the government. 

To the war were ascribed, not only the inconveniences which flowed 
from the accumulation of taxes, but even the calamities which pro¬ 
ceeded from natural causes. A considerable failure in the crops of 
two successive years proved an efficient ally to these labourers in the 
vineyard of faction.—Corn had, in consequence, risen to an enormous 
price;* and this evil was imputed exclusively to the war,—though it 
is well known, that, however specious the theory, that war increases 
the price of corn, it stands contradicted by fact; since it has been 
proved, by a comparative statement of the price of wheat, at different 
periods of peace and war, during the last century, that corn has been 
generally dearer in time of peace than in time of war.j- 

All these efforts to excite discontent were not counteracted by adequate 
exertions on the other side. The press was, almost exclusively, devoted 
to the Jacobins. With very few exceptions, indeed, the periodical 
publications, daily, weekly, monthly, and annual, were appropriated 
to the purpose of extending the dissemination of Jacobinical prin¬ 
ciples; and, notwithstanding the direful example which the French 
Revolution had supplied of the powerful efficacy of this engine of 
destruction, Mr. Pitt, who had high notions of the potential influence 
of undirected reason, when employed in the cause of truth and justice, 
forbore to adopt the necessary means for counteracting the effects of 
this wide-spreading mischief, and wholly neglected the press, as a 
channel for the conveyance of antidotes to the most fatal poison which 
ever infected the mind of man.—The impression which the constant 

* Wheat sold for fourteen shillings the bushel. 

+ See the Rev. J. Brand’s intelligent tract on this subject. 
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repetition of the same complaints, and of the same story, without 
contradiction, will produce, may readily be conceived.—And it is as 
much the duty of a Minister to use all the means which his situation 
affords, for impeding the triumph of falsehood over truth, and for 
preventing an impression on the public mind, which is more easily 
made than removed, and which tends to produce an alienation from 
the person and government of the Sovereign, to loosen the bonds of 
subordination, and to introduce a restless and turbulent spirit, hostile 
to the peace and happiness of the community, as it is to provide for 
the immediate exigencies of the State, for its internal economy, or 
for its security against external attacks. It was natural for a mind, 
gifted, as Mr. Pitt’s was, with the highest intellectual endowments, 
to look down with supreme contempt on the wretched sophistry em¬ 
ployed by the advocates for French principles;—but, when he saw 
these principles gaining ground in the country, the government of 
which was confided to his hands, and chiefly through the medium of 
the press, it became an essential part of his duty to employ the same 
instrument for checking their fatal progress. The end was lawful, as 
the means were justifiable. The conduct which, in the individual, 
might have been dignified and proper, was neither becoming nor pru¬ 
dent in the Minister. If a society could be formed, with sufficient 
funds, for establishing a complete control over the press, so as to enable 
it to disseminate its own principles, throughout a country, in language 
adapted to every capacity, and was allowed to enjoy the privilege, 
without interruption, for three years, it would effect a complete revo¬ 
lution, religious, moral, and political, let the establishments of that 
country be what they might.—In England, it may be said that the 
laws respecting libels are of themselves sufficient to prevent the evil 
consequences of similar attempts.—But, besides that the assertion stands 
confuted by fact, it would be no difficult task so to manage the press 
as to accomplish the desired purpose, without incurring the penalties 
of those laws, all loose, undefined, and comprehensive as they are, 
and inconsistent as they may be deemed by many, from the arbitrary 
constructions, applications, and modes of proceeding, to which they 
are liable, with that freedom of discussion which forms one of the most 
noble and most prominent features in the British Constitution; and to 
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which many of the religious and civil advantages which Britons enjoy 
may be fairly imputed, and, indeed, easily traced. 

The trials for high treason, at the Old Bailey, had greatly facilitated 
the plans of the seditious; for they were produced as examples to 
prove, that there was nothing illegal in the conduct of the factious 
societies; and that no possible danger could ensue from their proceed¬ 
ings, so long as peace and reform were their ostensible objects. The 
credulous multitude gave easy belief to representations which suited 
their prejudices, while they flattered their consequence. The legal 
distinctions, which would render the delusion obvious, they had neither 
the wish to investigate, nor the ability to understand. They saw the 
plain, broad fact before them,—that a revolutionary plan had been 
adopted, and, to a certain extent, acted upon; that certain leading 
characters in the transaction had been prosecuted, tried, and acquit¬ 
ted ; and hence, it was no unnatural conclusion for their own minds 
to draw, even without assistance, that the law sanctioned all attempts 
of a similar nature. The lessons, then, which were repeated to them, 
at Chalk Farm, at Copenhagen House, at the various debating societies, 
and in newspapers, pamphlets, and hand-bills, circulated with profu¬ 
sion, found a ready reception in their minds, and prepared them for 
corresponding acts of resistance and outrage. 

It was during this ferment, that the Minister deemed it expedient to 
assemble the Parliament at a much earlier period than usual. The 
29 th of October was the day fixed for its meeting; a day destined for 
the practical illustration of those vile principles which had been 
diffused with so much industry, and with such fatal success, during 
the summer. An immense concourse of people, much greater than 
had ever been witnessed on a similar occasion, had assembled in the 
Park, through which the King was to pass, on his way to the House 
of Lords. As the Royal carriage moved slowly on, the mob pressed 
close upon it, vociferating, “ Peace!—No war!—No King!” thus, un¬ 
warily, betraying not only the ostensible object, but the end , of these vio¬ 
lent proceedings. Superadded to these leading demands, were clamours 
for the dismission of Mr. Pitt, and for bread. At one period, about. 
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midway, between St. James's Palace and the gates of Carlton House, 
the mob had separated the Royal carriage from the guards who accom¬ 
panied the King; had pressed close to the door on either side; and so 
surrounded, almost, the horses, as nearly to impede their course. It 
seemed, for a short time, to be the resolution of the mob to drag the 
King from his carriage, and to sacrifice him to their brutal fury.—At 
least such was the impression made, by their movements, on the minds of 
those spectators who were at a little distance, and attentively observed 
the whole transaction. It was impossible, at this moment, not to 
make the disgraceful comparison between this British mob, and the 
French mob who stopped the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth, on his 
road to Saint Cloud. Every thing seemed French about them ;—their 
cries, their gestures, their principles, and their actions, all plainly 
indicated the polluted source whence they sprang, and proved that 
they were not of British origin, or growth.* The coachman, who 
drove his Majesty, was alarmed for the personal safety of his So¬ 
vereign ; but, though aware of the d. iger to which he was exposed, 
he dared not urge the speed of his horses, who, being used but seldom, 
and accustomed to the slow pace of a state procession, would, he feared, 
become restive and unmanageable; so that, in seeking to extricate his 
Royal Master from one peril, he might possibly subject him to another. 
Fortunately, most fortunately, for the country, the attempt was not 
made to perpetrate the meditated deed, at this juncture, when it would 
have been physically impossible to prevent its execution. 

The King reached the Horse Guards, amidst the hisses, groans, and 
abuse, of a rabble, who had been regularly trained to sedition and 
treason. The gates were then closed, so as to prevent numbers of the 
mob from following the Royal carriage to Whitehall.—But, as it was 
passing through Palace Yard, the coach-window was struck with 

* This idea struck me most forcibly; for I had the misfortune to be a spectator of this 
disgraceful scene.—I have seen many mobs in my life, but never did I behold such an assem¬ 
blage of ill-looking, desperate wretches, as were collected together on the present occasion.— 
And, as far as the designs of men can be inferred from their looks, their language, and their 
gestures, the designs of this rabble, who so basely dishonoured the name and character of 
Englishmen, were most treasonable and murderous. 
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violence by something which perforated the glass, and passed with 
great velocity, very near to the Earl of Westmorland, who was with 
his Majesty.-—From the shape and size of the hole made in the glass, as 
well as from the great thickness of the glass itself, it was pretty evident 
that what had passed through it was a bullet ; and that, as no explo¬ 
sion had been heard, it had been fired from an air gun; for nothing 
less powerful than some such instrument could have produced the effect. 
—Whatever it was, there connot exist a doubt, in the mind of any 
rational being, that it was intended for the purpose of assassination, 
and that the King was its object.—It is equally certain, that it was 
a premeditated crime; and when considered, in connection with the 
insults which the King experienced in the Park, and with the attack 
made on him, on his return, there is every reason for believing, that 
they all sprang from the same source, that they were all equally the 
result of a settled plan, and that they all had the same object in view 
—the murder of the King, as a preparatory step to a Revolution in the 
country.—Ilis Majesty pointed out the quarter whence the bullet 
proceeded ; and where stood a dray, before a house in which no 
person appeared ; which was the more singular, as the windows of every 
other house on the road were filled with spectators who went to see 
the King pass.* 

As soon as the King had opened the Parliament, he returned by the 
same way to the palace.—He there dismissed his State-coach, and 
went, as usual, in his chariot, to Buckingham-house. .The Park was, 
by this time, pretty well cleared; and the royal guards, having been 
dismissed, were on their way to Whitehall. A small party of the mob, 
having watched for the opportunity, now darted on the King’s chariot, 
and while some of them climbed on the wheels, so as to stop its pro¬ 
gress, others flew to the doors. At this critical conjuncture, a gentle¬ 
man of the Navy Board, who happened to be near the spot, witnessed 
the daring attempt. His indignant loyalty prompted him to fly to the 

* Surmises were drawn from the known principles of the individual to whom the house in 
question belonged; but it would be alike foolish and unjust to found any conjectures on so 
precariou&nd uncertain a foundation. 
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assistance of his Sovereign; but recollecting the probable inefficacy of 
his unassisted exertions, he prudently ran after the guards, who were 
yet within sight, and, providentially, brought them back just in time 
to prevent the ferocious rebels from dragging the King from his car¬ 
riage, and from completing their diabolical purpose. Thus, to the 
activity and presence of mind of this loyal gentleman,* was the coun¬ 
try, in all probability, indebted for having rescued her character from 
the foulest stain which the hand of a regicide could inflict, and which 
no expiation, no atonement, could ever have effaced. This horrible 
attempt has, by no contemporary writer, been regarded with that 
serious attention which its importance, whether considered in itself, or 
with regard to the causes which gave rise to it, or to the consequences 
to which it led, imperatively required. On the contrary, it has been 
passed over lightly; the facts of the case have been imperfectly stated; 
and a colour has been given to the whole transaction, calculated, if 
not intended, to prevent that impression which, if viewed in its real 
light, it could not fail to produce. 

In turning our eyes back on the period in which it occurred, it is 
as difficult to mistake the facts which marked the attempt, and the 
causes which gave birth to it, as it is to contemplate it without horror 
and dismay. For five years, the regicidal principles of the French 
had been industriously propagated throughout the country ;—the mur¬ 
der of their benevolent Monarch had been hailed, by their British 
admirers, as a. deed of transcendant patriotism, highly conducive to 
the establishment of universal freedom; and their example, without 
any exception as to particular deeds or occurrences, had been holden 
up as worthy of imitation here. It is needless to add, that hatred of 
Kings, and the extirpation of Monarchy, were leading doctrines in 
the new Revolutionary creed;—and that no objection had ever been 
started to them, even in that society of which the three dissenting 
ministers, Doctors Kippis, Towers, and Price, were distinguished 
members.—Indeed, the patriotic zeal of the British societies seems to 


* His name was Bedingfield. 
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have been more particularly excited, at the critical period of the 
deposition ot' Louis XVI. and by no means to have relaxed at the 
time of his execution.—During the whole of the present summer, as 
has been seen, these principles continued to be diffused with more 
than usual diligence and activit}':—in the fields, at debating societies, 
in lecture-rooms, in papers, pamphlets, and hand-bills, Kings and 
kingly government had been holden up to contempt; and the advantages 
of a Revolution, similar to that of France, enlarged upon with great 
emphasis, and with little disguise.—At the very first opportunity which 
offered, the men, whose minds had imbibed these doctrines, attack 
the King on his way to the Parliament-1 louse; insult him with the 
watch-words of the Revolutionists ;—call out—“ No King !” —fire into 
his carriageattempt to drag him by force from his chariot; and, 
being foiled in their endeavour, vent their unsatisfied, disappointed 
fury on the State-Coach, which they nearly demolished, on its return 
to the Mews.—Is there any thing in these proceedings which is not 
perfectly natural, consistent, and regular? Are not cause and conse¬ 
quence as plainly connected, and as clearly discernible, as in any known 
chain of human events? Was it not natural that men, who had imbi¬ 
bed a hatred for Monarchs and Monarchy, who had been taught to 
believe that a monarchical government was incompatible with the 
existence of civil liberty, and who had been led to admire, and to 
imitate, a people who had brought their Sovereign to the block, should 
attempt, at once, to gratify their hatred, and to obtain the object of 
their wishes and pursuits, by the only means by which it could be 
obtained,—the murder of their King, and the destruction of the con¬ 
stitution ? If the personal virtues of a Sovereign could have had any 
influence on minds infected with the Revolutionary poison, Louis XVI. 
had never perished by the hands of the executioner; and, therefore, 
the personal virtues of George the Third,—virtues which adorn the 
man, and dignify his station,—would operate as no impediment to 
the perpetration of regicide in England. That murder was intended, 
when all the circumstances of the case have been duly considered, it 
would be lolly to doubt.—The consideration is dreadful; the mind of 
an Englishman revolts from the contemplation of such a crime; but 
the attempt to commit it forms an apt illustration of principles which 
VOL. II. 3 u 
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will ever be productive of the same effect, wherever they take root, 
and by whatever means they are brought to flourish. 

This outrage, as might be supposed, excited great consternation in 
the House of Lords. As soon as the King withdrew, the Ministers 
had a short consultation, as to the proper mode of proceeding on so 
extraordinary an occasion. It was at length determined to postpone 
the consideration of the speech from the Throne to the following day; 
and immediately to form the House into a committee of privileges. 
This being done, Lord Grenville apprised the Peers of the attack 
which the King had sustained on his way to the House, from persons 
who, forgetting the respect and reverence due to their Sovereign, had 
dared to violate the privilege of Parliament, to disregard its dignity, 
insult its honour, and to set the laws of their country at defiance. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, who, as Master of the Horse, and Lord 
Onslow, who, as Lord of the Bedchamber in waiting, had attended 
the King, then stated to the House the particulars of the transaction, 
as they had come within their knowledge. Some witnesses were next 
examined, who gave an account similar to that above stated, with 
some additions. It was proved, that, after the Royal carriage had 
passed the gateway at the Horse Guards, there were frequent excla¬ 
mations of “ Down with George !—'No King! ” and many stones were 
thrown at the coach by the mob;—and it was also stated, by one of 
the King’s footmen, that when the ball, or whatever it was, ^diich 
perforated the glass, whizzed by him, he saw a window open in a 
house in the direction whence it proceeded. When all the facts had 
been thus established, a conference was proposed with the Commons, 
and a joint address was presented to the King, in which the two Houses 
avowed their indignation and abhorrence, at the daring outrages which 
had been offered to his Majesty, on his passage to and from Parlia¬ 
ment;—declared, that they could not reflect, without the utmost con¬ 
cern, that there should be found, within his dominions, any persons 
so insensible of the happiness which all his subjects derived from his 
just and mild government, and of the virtues which so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished the Royal character, as to be capable of such flagitious 
actsand they expressed their earnest wishes, in which they were 
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confident they should be joined by all descriptions of his Majesty’s 
subjects, that he would be pleased to direct the most effectual mea¬ 
sures to be taken, without delay, for discovering the authors and abet¬ 
tors of crimes so atrocious. 

The conduct of the King, during the exhibition of this disgraceful 
scene, was such as all who were acquainted xvith his Majesty’s cha¬ 
racter, knew it would be,—calm, collected, and dignified.* In com¬ 
pliance with the wishes of the two Houses, a proclamation was imme¬ 
diately issued, offering a large reward for the discovery of the authors 
of the outrage ; and also stating, that, previously to the opening of 
Parliament, a meeting had been holden in the vicinity of the metro¬ 
polis, at which inflammatory speeches were delivered, and divers means 
used to sow discontent, and to excite seditious proceedings; requiring 
all magistrates, and other well-affected subjects, to exert themselves in 
preventing and suppressing all unlawful meetings, and the dissemina¬ 
tion of seditious writings.-f 


* His Majesty having, previously to this occurrence, signified his intention of going to 
the play ; it was understood, that her Majesty, and most, of the Princesses, alarmed at what 
had happened, endeavoured to dissuade the King from carrying his design into effect. His 
Majesty, however, resisted (heir importunities, and, supported by the mens conscia recti, 
with equal wisdom and fortitude, persevered in his resolution of not concealing himself from 
his subjects. What passed on this occasion served only to cast a fresh lustre on the Royal 
chara^r, and to prove his Majesty entitled equally to the esteem, the gratitude, and the 
confidfflce, of his subjects. 

t It is impossible to quit this momentous subject, without noticing one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances attending it. In the conversation which followed the proposal for 
addressing his Majesty, in the manner and terms already stated, the Marquis of Lausdowne 
is said to have expressed his belief, “ that it was no more than a counterpart of their (the 
“ Ministers) own plot; the alarm-bell to terrify the people into weak compliances. He 
“ thought it was'a scheme planned and executed hy Ministers themselves , for the purpose of 
“ continuing their power.” Woodfall's Parliamentary Reports, October 29, 1795. That 
the spirit of party will often lead men, in the heat of debate, to use expressions alike repug¬ 
nant to decency, and revolting to common-sense, and to prefer charges which not only have 
no foundation in fact, but which those, who urge them, know to be false, is a truth, unhap¬ 
pily, but too well established in the political history of most civilized countries. But if 
ever there were an occasion, on which that spirit should have sunk and disappeared, it was 
this on which the House were engaged in the contemplation and discussion of one of the most 
awful, interesting, and momentous concerns, which could fix the attention, and ufleet the 

3 u 2 
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In the speech from the Throne, the King expressed his satisfaction 
at the improved situation of public affairs; arising from the measures 
•which had been adopted for preventing the invasion of Italy and 
Germany, by the Frenchthe crisis brought about by the prevalence 
of anarchy at Paris was represented as likely to produce consequences 
highly important to the interests of Fiiirope. Should that crisis termi¬ 
nate in any order of things compatible with the tranquillity of other 
countries, and affording a reasonable expectation of security and per¬ 
manence in any treaty which might be concluded, the appearance of 
a disposition to negotiate for a general peace, on just and suitable terms, 
would not fail to be met, by the King, with an earnest desire to give 
it the fullest and speediest effect. The speech notified the treaties of 
defensive alliance which had been concluded with the two Imperial 
Courts, and the ratification of a commercial treaty with America. 

Though the declaration of his Majesty’s readiness to treat for peace 
was highly satisfactory even to those members who thought, with 
Mr. Wilberforce, that peace was most desirable, still it was unable to 


feelings, of nil loyal subjects. Yet, so far was it from producing its natural effect, tbat it 
seems to have increased the spirit which it ought to have extinguished; to have raised a 
resentment, which, mistaking its object, lost every characteristic of loyalty, virtue, and 
patriotism, and to have betrayed the partisan into the wildest excesses of a frenzied mind. 
If there were any truth in the accusation here preferred against Ministers, they nmst have 
been the basest of traitors, and the foulest of assassins; for they must have employed p^bns to 
murder their Sovereign, (and none but an idiot will deny, that the wretch, who fired a bullet 
into (he royal carriage, did not intend to kill the King,) for the purpose of preserving their 
power. Fortunately, the folly of the charge was alone sufficient to prove its falsehood. For 
it is not easy to perceive how the power of the Ministers could be preserved by the destruc¬ 
tion of their Master, to whose will and approlmtion they were indebted for the possession of 
it. On the contrary, there was good reason to believe, that the death of the King would 
have produced a change in the Royal Councils. But it is horrible to record such flagrant 
instances of moral and political depravity, in persons whose duty it is to set examples of 
truth, integrity, and virtue, to their inferiors. Nor could the language here quoted, receive 
the too frequent palliation of youthful intemperance, as it issued from the lips of one, who, 
deeply versed in the politics of Machiavel and Price, had passed a long life in Parliamentary 
conflicts; who could steadily pursue the fixed purpose of his soul, without the dread of inter¬ 
ruption from acute feelings, or troublesome passions; and whose warmest expressions were 
delivered in a cold and measured tone, which plainly indicated that the heart did not always 
dictate what the tongue uttered. 
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silence the clamours of Opposition. Mr. Sheridan even deduced from 
it the extraordinary fact, that the prospect of peace was now more 
distant than ever. Both he and Mr. Fox dwelt long on the wretched 
state of the country, in which famine was declared to exist; while the 
King was surrounded “ with starving, dejected, irritated, and cla¬ 
morous, subjects;”—and “ the poor and unhappy people of this country 
were governed in such a manner as to make almost every man of them 
feel the misfortune of scarcity and want.”* Ministers were censured 
by Mr. Fox, for imputing all the distresses of the French to the war, 
while they would not allow those of the English to proceed from the 
same source. He represented this statement as an absurdity too gross 
for argument, and which could not be credited without a surrender of 
the understanding.—Yet nothing was more certain, that the distresses, 
experienced by the people of the two countries, were imputable to 
totally different causes. In France, the war was the pretext for placing 
the whole property and population of the country at the absolute 
disposal of the government, who, without any regard to consequences, 
sacrificed every object to the execution of their Revolutionary designs; 
and, wholly disregarding the interests of trade, commerce, nmnufactures, 
and agriculture, tore the trader, the merchant, the manufacturer, and 
the farmer, from their respective occupations and pursuits; and thus, 
by diminishing the resources, while they increased the expences, of 
the state, and dried up the ordinary channels of supply, they produced 
a gdfpral distress. But in England, the distress which prevailed at 
this time was produced entirely by the failure of the crops in two suc¬ 
cessive years, which could not, assuredly, be imputed to the war.— 
In the one case, the war was the operative cause of the distress;— 
in the other, it had nothing to do with it.—Nothing short, then, of a 
surrender of the understanding, could render a man blind to the 
glaring distinction. Mr. Fox concurred in opinion with Mr. Sheridan, 
that the speech did not “ hold out to the impoverished, oppressed , and 
starving people of England, a nearer prospect of the termination of 
this unfortunate war.” They both rejoiced in the destruction of the 
Bourbons;—and it was stated, that the Ministers had put an atrocious 


• Woodfall’s Reports, October 29. 
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falsehood in the mouth of the emigrants, at Quiberon, who had 
asserted Louis XVIII. to be their lawful King. As this statement could 
only be founded on the alleged right of the people to dethrone and 
murder their Sovereign, and to disinherit his lawful heirs, it was 
probably considered as one of those absurdities which were too gross 
for argument, as no attempt was made to expose its folly and its false¬ 
hood.* After the Opposition had exhausted every topic which could 
supply food for censure or condemnation;—after they had freely 
indulged in representations peculiarly calculated to promote the spirit 
of disaffection, which had just manifested itself in so plain and direct 
a manner;—Mr. Fox moved an amendment to the address, which had 
been proposed by Lord Dalkeith, asserting the ability of the French 
government to maintain the accustomed relations of peace and amity 
with other nations, and praying his Majesty to give directions to his 
Ministers, to offer such terms to the French Republic, as would be 
consistent with the honour of his Majesty’s Crown, and with the 
security and interests of his people. 

This amendment was resisted by Mr. Pitt, who considered it as con¬ 
taining a proposition so extraordinary in itself, that he could not believe 
Mr. Fox was serious in making it.—After observing the supposed state 
of universal degradation and disapjfbintment, to which we had been 
reduced in consequence of the war, we were advised, at that moment, 
to sue for peace, without being informed how the negotiation #_ to 
be conducted, or what indemnity this country was to receive. The 
amendment, therefore, only held out the mockery of returning to a 
state of security and peace.—Such were the nature and state of the 
question which Mr. Fox had submitted to the House; a proposition 
which, according to the sacred rules of Parliament, any gentleman 
might bring forward without personal responsibility, and, of course, 


* Mr. Fox, in the debate, asserted, that the offensive decree, of the 19th of November, 
1792, had been formally repealed by Robespierre himself. It lias been already shewn, that 
this was not the feet; and that even the proposal for limiting the application of its anarchical 
provisions to countries at war with the Republic, was scouted as unworthy even of serious 
discussion.—Yet it docs not appear, from the Parliamentary Reports, that the assertion of 
Mr. Fox was contradicted by any of the members. 
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without incurring any threat of impeachment; though a Minister, were 
he to submit such a proposition to the House, without its previous 
sanction, would assuredly stand in a very different predicament. 
Mr. Pitt entered at large, into the grounds on which the satisfaction 
had been expressed in*the speech at the improved state of public 
affairs.—These, principally, consisted in the reduced means of the 
enemy for the prosecution of the war; and in that change in their 
internal state, which afforded a fairer prospect of their being soon 
placed in a situation to give a reasonable security for fulfilling any 
terms of peace which might be concluded with them. The assignats 
had been reduced in value, in the course of the last year, from 
twenty-five, or twenty, to one and a half per cent.that is, that a year 
before one hundred pounds in assignats produced twenty, or twenty- 
five, pounds in specie, or goods, whereas now they only produced 
thirty shillings. The whole amount of assignats, too, was no less than 
seven hundred and twenty millions sterling. While all the French 
rulers, financiers, and politicians, concurred in the opinion, that it was 
necessary to withdraw a great number of them from circulation, and 
that inevitable ruin would be the consequence of their increase. 
Metallic pieces had been recently proposed as substitutes for assignats; 
but if these were to pass for more than their intrinsic value, the only 
difference would be, that one species of assignats were made of paper, 
and the other of metal. No means, however, had been yet devised for 
proljpkg a sufficiency of metal for the purpose.—A nation, destitute 
of gold and silver, could only obtain those precious metals in exchange 
for the productions of their own soil, if any remained for exportation, 
after the internal consumption had been supplied.—But France was 
deprived of this resource by the destruction of her trade, commerce, 
and manufactures. Mr. Pitt shewed the effect which this depreciation 
of assignats must have on all the operations of government, and parti¬ 
cularly on the pay of the troops; whence he deduced the existence of 
those reduced means of offence which constituted a solid ground of 
satisfaction. 


As to the second ground of satisfaction, the alleged improvement 
in the internal state of France, he observed, that the French now 
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universally reprobated that system of oppression under which they 
had so long groaned.—They also expressed their detestation and ab¬ 
horrence of that system of government which had met with such 
enthusiastic applause in this country. The new Constitution had been 
ushered in with a denunciation of all the olh«r systems of government 
which had been devised iu the course of the Revolution.—They had 
examined into many of them with a philosophical accuracy ; and had 
investigated the causes of many of those unparalleled horr rs from 
which they had derived many useful lessons. This was the only chance 
of convincing them that a safe and honourable peace could not be 
built on any of those baseless theories, which were formerly so much 
relished in France.—They seemed now to be satisfied that they must 
renounce their desperate projects, and build a system of peace on 
more solid and durable grounds. 

Such was the change in the internal state of France, which induced 
Mr. Pitt to think that the period was nearer at hand, at which a secure 
peace might be concluded with France; and he unequivocally expres¬ 
sed his determination to avail himself of the first favourable opportu¬ 
nity which should occur for the completion of that desirable purpose. 
He declared, that if the new Constitution of France should meet with 
the general acquiescence of the nation, he should consider all objec¬ 
tions to the form of government entirely removed ; and that the ques¬ 
tion, as to the security of a peace, would then depend onl^^§ 5 the 
terms. Hut should peace be the consequence of this state of things, 
he frankly acknowledged that he should regret that the efforts, and 
resources, of the principal nations of Europe, contending against a 
country in a temporary delirium, and exposing others to destruction, 
had not been more vigorously and effectually employed, for the pur¬ 
pose of restoring social order, exiled law, morality, and religion. Rut 
being under the necessity of submitting to tfeese things which he could 
not control, he was disposed to look with gratitude to the many favour¬ 
able circumstances which then existed. If we were but true to our¬ 
selves, much might yet be done for the honour and security of the 
country. Much had been done to dest r oy those destructive princi¬ 
ples that had so long prevailed in France and laid waste that fine 
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country. The resources of a brave and free people, living under a 
mild and well-regulated government, and supported by individual 
industry, were infinite. They had enabled us to defray the heavy 
ex pences of the war in which we were engaged, while France had been 
living on the capital of the country. After the payment of our taxes, 
though, in some degree, burthensome, every man in this island could 
say, his personal safety, his personal liberty, and his private property, 
were secure, under the protection of the law. Mr. Pitt repelled the 
charges preferred against himself and his colleagues, and reprobated 
the inflammatory language which had been used during the discus¬ 
sion.—The address was carried by a great majority, there appearing, 
on the division, only fifty-nine votes against it. Mr. Wilberforce 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with it. 

The first legislative measure now submitted to the cognizance of 
Parliament, related to a subject which was uppermost in every man’s 
mind, at this conjuncture—the late attack on the person of the King. 
It was not to be supposed, that the Minister would remain satisfied 
with the proclamations which had been issued, offering a reward for 
the apprehension of the culprits, and stimulating the vigilance of the 
magistrates, in the suppression of seditious meetings, without the 
adoption of some efficacious means for the prevention of similar at- 
temife, or for ensuring the punishment of the offenders, in case they 
shoWrbe made. It was with this view that a bill, “ for the safety 
and preservation of his Majesty’s person and government, against trea¬ 
sonable and seditious practices and attempts,” was brought in by Lord 
Grenville, early in November. And another bill, “ for the effectually 
preventing of seditious meetings and assemblies,” was brought in by 
Mr. Pitt himself. These bills were acknowledged to be founded [on 
the proclamations already issued. In introducing the first of these to 
the House of Lords, Lord Grenville observed, that it was notorious, 
that the evil which the bill aimed to correct, had reached to such an 
height and extent, that not only seditious papers were printed and 
diffused, but meetings were publicly advertised and holden, at which 
discourses were delivered of a seditious nature, calculated to mislead 
the minds, confound the judgment, and influence the passions, of the 

VOL. II. 3 x 
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multitude, industriously collected to hear them. To that, clearly and 
undeniably, was to be ascribed the outrage which had recently been 
committed. It was no longer the flimsy pretence of some imaginary 
grievance, no longer the slight pretext of a wish for a Parliamentary 
Reform, that could be alleged and avowed as the motive for such 
meetings, and for such conduct. That thin veil had been lately torn 
away, and, in the face of broad day, an attempt had been made, 
directly, on the person of the Sovereign. Every man must admit, 
that more effective measures had been thus rendered necessary for the 
prevention of a return of similar outrages; and his Lordship ascribed 
that attack to the toleration of those licentious proceedings which had 
recently been witnessed in the vicinity of the metropolis. Indeed the 
treasonable and seditious speeches, which had of late, been so insidiously 
disseminated, at public meetings, together with the number of libels 
otherwise circulated, were so general, and so notorious, that they most 
particularly called for the interference of Parliament. It was the 
bounden duty of the Ministers to endeavour to check their flagitious 
tendency; and their first care had been to turn to the laws of the 
country, and to the history of Parliament, in order to ascertain what 
precedents existed applicable to the occasion, and how our ancestors 
had conducted themselves under similar circumstances ;—such prece¬ 
dents had been found, and the bill now introduced was grounded on 
them; and, indeed, was, in a great measure, copied from two*Acts, 
one passed in the reign of Elizabeth, and the other in that of Oiarlcs 
the Second. 

On the introduction of the second bill, to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Pitt observed, that the public had seen, with becoming indigna¬ 
tion, that a virtuous and beloved Sovereign had been attacked in the 
most criminal and outrageous manner, and at a time, too, when he 
was in the exercise of the greatest and nnm important functions of 
kingly capacity, when he was going to assemble the great council of 
the nation,—that great, and, indeed, only, resource against every na¬ 
tional evil. The first sensations of every man’s mind, so immediately 
directed against the life of the King of these realms, must be those of 
horror and detestation of the wicked, the diabolical wretches, who, 
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in contempt of the respect and reverence due to the sacred character 
of their Sovereign, in contempt of the whole legislature, by a kind of 
concentrated malice, directed a blow, at once, at its three branches, 
in attempting to assassinate a mild and benignant Monarch, who was 
the great cement and centre of our glorious constitution. In contem¬ 
plating this calamity, it would be felt, that some correction must be 
given to the laws at present in force against such crimes ; means must 
be found to repress the spirit which gave birth to so daring an outrage, 
and to prevent such unprecedented consequences of sedition, and of 
sedition, too, leading to assassination, by the most despicable, as well 
as the most dangerous, of all modes of attack, against the vital prin¬ 
ciples of the State, in the person of'the Sovereign. 

Tf, under this first impression, every man should think himself called 
upon, by the loyalty and allegiance which he owed to the Sovereign 
office, by the reverence due to religion, by self-preservation, and 
the happiness of society at large, to apply a remedy to these very 
alarming symptoms, another impression would arise out of it, equally 
forcible, and equally obvious; namely, that the House would do this 
business but by halves, and act carelessly and ineffectually, if they 
directed their attention only to that separate act, and not to those 
mischievous and formidable circumstances which were connected with 
it, it^ point of principles, and which produced it, in point of fact. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that, in pointing out to the House such a remedy 
as, in his mind, would be efficient, he should not be governed by 
legal distinctions, but by prudential principles. If the House viewed 
the separate act with that eye of horror which he conceived they must; 
and, if so viewing it, they felt the conviction, that means should 
immediately be adopted^fbr preventing a repetition of such enormities, 
the next point which would press upon their minds, as arising out of 
the two former, was, that some measure should be devised for putting 
a stop to those seditious assemblies, which served as vehicles of faction 
and disloyalty,—which fanned, and kept alive, the flame of disaffec¬ 
tion, and filled the minds of the people with discontent. He had the 
most indubitable proof to support him in the assertion, that this sen- 

3x2 
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timent pervaded, not only that House, but the whole kingdom ; and 
that in no one instance which had ever occurred, were the Commons 
called upon more loudly, by the wishes aqd prayers of an anxious 
community, than they were at this time, by the whole people of Eng¬ 
land, to avert the ruin with which these assemblies menaced the coun¬ 
try, by preventing their farther proceedings. 

He then adverted to the bill for the protection of the Royal Person, 
brought into the other House by Lord Grenville, and proceeded to 
state, that the meetings to which he alluded were of two descriptions; 
under the first of which fell those meetings which, under a pretext 
(to which they by no means adhered) of petitioning Parliament for 
rights, of which they affected to be deprived, agitated questions, and 
promulgated opinions and insinuations, hostile to the existing govern¬ 
ment, and tending to bring it into disrepute with the people. The other 
descriptions, though less numerous, not less public nor less dangerous, 
were concerted, evidently, for the purpose of disseminating unjust 
grounds of jealousy, discontent, and false complaints, against the con¬ 
stitution,—of irritating the minds of the people against their lawful 
governors, and of encouraging them to the commission of acts even of 
treason itself. In these meetings, every thing which could create fac¬ 
tion, every thing which could excite discontent, every thing which could 
prepare the minds of those who attended for rebellion, was industriously 
circulated. Both these descriptions of meetings required some strong 
law for their suppression; for if the arm of the executive government 
was not strengthened by such a law, they would be continued, if not to 
the utter ruin, certainly to the indelible disgrace, of the country. 

As to the first description, no one would venture to deny the right 
of the people to express their opinions on political men and measures, 
and to discuss and assert their right of petitioning all the branches of 
the legislature; nor was there any man who would be further from 
encroaching on that right than Mr. Pitt himself. It was undoubtedly 
a most valuable privilege, of which nothing should deprive them. 
But, on the other hand, if meetings of this kind were made the mere 
cover, or the pretext, for acts which were as inconsistent with the 
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liberty of the subject, as it was possible to imagine any thing to be; 
if, instead of stating grievances, the people were excited to rebellion; 
if, instead of favouring the principles of freedom, the very foundation 
of it was to be destroyed, and with it the happiness of the people, it 
was high time for the legislature to interpose with its authority. 

In the application of the desired remedy, two things were to be 
considered ;—the first, to correct the abuse of a sacred and invaluable 
privilege; the second, to preserve that privilege inviolate.—Caution 
was, therefore, necessary, lest, on the one hand, the rights of the 
people should be encroached on; or, on the other, the abuse of those 
rights should be suffered to become the instrument of their total 
extinction. This was justly considered as a matter of great delicacy; 
—but the real question was, did not the pressure of the moment ren¬ 
der some remedy necessary ? 

A more clear and defined power, in the magistrate, was evidently 
wanting to disperse, and put an end to, all meetings likely to be 
productive of such consequences as had been noticed. It was by no 
means intended, Mr. Pitt said, to apply this power of dispersion to 
meetings professedly, and obviously, lawful, and held for legal and 
constitutional purposes; but that, in every case of a numerous meeting 
of Avhatever nature, or under whatever colour, notice should be given, 
so as to enable the magistrate to keep a watchful eye over their pro¬ 
ceedings. The object of this notice was to enforce the attendance of 
the magistrate, for the preservation of the public peace, for preventing 
any measure which might tend to attack, or to bring into contempt, 
cither the Sovereign himself, or any branch of the established govern¬ 
ment of the country. The magistrate was to be empowered to appre¬ 
hend any persons whose conduct should seem calculated for those 
purposes; and any resistance to a magistrate, so acting, was to be 
deemed felony in every person concerned in it. On perceiving the 
proceedings of such meeting to be tumultuous, and leading to bad 
consequences of the nature described, the magistrate would have power, 
similar to that which the riot-act already conferred on him, to disperse 
that assembly; and, after reading the riot-act, and ordering them to 
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disperse, any number of persons remaining, would, as by the riot-act, 
incur the penalty of the law—felony. This summary power, proposed 
to be vested in the magistrate, would still leave to the people the fair 
right to petition on the one hand, but would, on the other prevent the 
abuse of it. 

Of the other description of meetings to be subjected to legislative 
restrictions, were public lectures, delivered by men who made the 
dissemination of sedition the means of subsistence. To them Mr. Pitt 
proposed to apply regulations something like those which had passed 
about fourteen years before, in an act, called Mansfield's Act, by which 
all houses wherein meetings of an improper kind were holden on a 
Sunday, were to be considered, and treated, as disorderly houses. 
Such were the outlines of the proposed bill, as stated by Mr. Pitt, 
when he moved the House for leave to bring it in. 

These bills, in their progress through the two Houses, gave rise to 
some of the most animated debates, and to the promulgation of some 
of the most extraordinary and most mischievous sentiments which Par¬ 
liament had witnessed for a series of years. The most violent oppo- 
sers of them were Messrs. Fox, Grey, and Sheridan, all of whom 
made no scruple to declare their firm conviction, that there was no 
danger whatever to be dreaded from the numerous societies, now in 
existence; and denied, in the most explicit terms, all connection 
between the proceedings of those societies, and of the tumultuous 
meetings which had been recently holden in the fields near the 
metropolis, and the late attempt to murder the King in his way to 
Parliament.—They even went so far as to support the monstrous asser¬ 
tion of a Peer, already noticed, that Ministers themselves were the 
authors of that diabolical attempt. At one time, it was ascribed to 
persons actually employed by Ministers; at other times to their “ dis¬ 
banded spies in short, to any thing but its true cause. Another of 
them had the boldness to call the whole body of Ministers traitors, in 
language too plain to be misunderstood by the least acute persons 


* Woodfall’s Reports, Nov. 10, 1795, p. 195.—Mr. Sheridan’s Speech. 
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who heard it, though purposely so guarded as to escape the punish¬ 
ment which it richly deserved. It was urged by Ministers, said this de¬ 
corous senator, that there were not only discontented men, but traitors, 
in the country, who*sought, in the most daring manner, to destroy the 
constitution ;—that there were such wretches, he would readily admit; 
wretches of the most base and abominable kind ; traitors who strove, 
by the most atrocious means, to subvert the constitution; he would 
not name who those traitors were, nor in what situations they were 
placed, but he was convinced that, if suffered to proceed in their 
iniquitous plans, they would inevitably produce the dreadful effects 
which were so much affected to be apprehended from popular meetings, 
and private clubs.* Such language was highly unbecoming a member 
of the House of Commons, who, if he had reason to believe the 
Ministers to be traitors, was bound, as an honest man, and an upright 
representative, openly and directly to state such reason to the House 
and manfully to support the charge. To skulk beneath an ambigu¬ 
ous expression, and indirectly to assert what he did not dare fairly to 
state, was mean and pusillanimous. He further declared, that he 
could not conceive any connection between the meeting at Copen¬ 
hagen-House and the outrage which had been committed on his Ma¬ 
jesty’s person ; so far from it, he would rather incur the imputation of 
acting with those men to whom Ministers alluded, than suffer the 
motion made that night to pass without his most marked disapproba¬ 
tion ; considering it, as he did, as an attempt to rob the people of their 
dearest rights, and enslave the nation. 

On the other hand, it was contended, that there was an intimate 
connection between the proceedings at Copenhagen-House, and the 
disgraceful outrage which followed ; and that this was so obvious, that 
it was wonderful any man, possessed of the common powers of reason¬ 
ing, should doubt it. An attempt had been made against the King, 
and a doctrine was preached on the practice of “ King-killing.” The 
doctrine was preached, and the attempt was made. The designs of 


* Woodfall’s Reports, p. 198.—Mr. Grey’s Speech. 
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the speakers were not disguised; they publicly declaimed against his 
Majesty and government.* 

The same argument was pressed with great force by the Attorney- 
General, who produced a number of libels, printed by a “ Citizen Lee,” 
and circulated at the meetings of the societies, which it was the object 
of one of the bills to suppress. The first of these was entitled, “ A 
Summary of Citizenshipwhich described the Tyrants of England 
to consist of various classes, such as Priests, Soldiers, and Lawyers; 
priests were stated to be the preachers and supporters of tyranny and 
monarchy; and which declared, that the Monarch winked at clerical 
peculation.—The books of Moses and Christ were asserted not to have 
been written by the authors whose names they bore, but fabricated by 
the propagators and supporters of despotism. This work was to be 
printed expressly for the edification and instruction of society. Ano¬ 
ther book produced, was called, “ A Summary of the Eights of Kings;” 
and was printed by the same citizen, at the Tree of Liberty. It set 
forth, in general, that the curse of God to man was kingly govern¬ 
ment ;-j~ that the lower orders were sacrificed to Monarchy ; and that 
the poor, luckless inhabitants of this country, were half-starved and 
emaciated. The expressions it contained against the King, were so 
gross, so base, and so scandalous, that decency forbade to mention 
them. Every body knew that there were people now who lived by 
libels; it had become a trade. People went into a shop not to buy 
a single libel, but into a shop full of nothing but libels. It was not 
unusual, also, in diiferent parts of the town, to see the wares of useful 
trades exposed to sale on one side of a shop, and libels on the other; 
they appeared to be multiplied for the purpose of rendering prosecu¬ 
tion more difficult, and so baffling the law.| 

The Attorney-General declared, that, without the aid of these bills, 

* Mr. Canning’s Speech, Nov. 16.—Woodfall’s Reports, p. 225. 

+ The text for this precious dissertation was supplied by Earl Stanhope, in one of his 
speeches in the Upper House. 

f Attomey-General’s Speech, Nov. 16.—Ibid, p. 288. 
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it would be impracticable to put a stop to such flagitious proceedings. 
He observed, that, in the years 1791 and 1792, the object of the 
societies was, clearly and distinctly, universal suffrage, which was 
equivalent to no King.—They addressed the Jacobin societies in 
Trance to that effect; and received for answer, from the regicides of 
that country, that they hoped that England would soon have a Na¬ 
tional Convention ; and that they should be soon employed in trans¬ 
mitting, to the soldiers of England, weapons, and pikes, and caps of 
liberty. Let the language and conduct of the meetings at Sheffield, 
Wakefield, and Chalk-Farm, be duly weighed. They did not say they 
would petition Parliament; but called their legislators, their plunder¬ 
ers. their enemies, and oppressors, meaning the three branches of the 
legislature. If these circumstances were considered, the necessity of 
such a law as that now proposed would be manifest. If the societies 
and meetings were suffered to proceed, the business of the country 
could not go on. The libels and doctrines circulated at St. George’s 
Fields, at Chalk-Farm, at the Globe Tavern, and Copenhagen-IIousc, 
were sufficient to inflame and irritate the minds of the people so as to 
prevent them from properly estimating the blessings which they enjoyed 
under a free government. 

It was not left to Ministers alone to defend these bills, and to expose 
the futility and falsehood of many of the assertions of Opposition; 
several of the most respectable of that worthy class of members, dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of Country Gentlemen , stood forward 
upon this occasion. Sir Francis Basset, in particular, advanced argu¬ 
ments and facts, which no asseverations could shake, and no sophistry 
could confute. In order to prove the connection between the meeting 
at Copenhagen-House, immediately before Parliament was assembled, 
and the attack on the King, lie quoted the following expression which 
had been used at that place: “ His gracious Majesty is to meet his 
Parliament on 'Thursday next, and I hope that you will give him a 
warm reception ! ”—Would any man of common sense pretend that 
this expression was to be understood as applying to the applause which 
arose from attachment, or zeal, for his service P Was it not obviously 
for the purpose of contumely ? Upon the real intent of it, no man living 

vol. n. 3r 
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could doubt a single moment. Reference was made, by this worthy Ba¬ 
ronet, to the manner and time of passing the riot-act, which vested great 
power in the magistrates. It passed without inquiry, at a period when 
there were individuals in the kingdom who wished to remove the King 
from the Throne, and to place another upon it. Yet the danger 
then dreaded was most truly stated to be nothing when compared with 
the existing danger. Had the family of Stuart been placed upon the 
Throne, the whole of the constitution would not have been destroyed; 
the property of every individual would not have been seized ; personal 
distinctions would not have been sacrificed ; and some security would 
have remained for the preservation of the form of our government. 
If, however, the persons who now strove against government should 
succeed, there would be an end, at once, to the very form of our con¬ 
stitution. The mischiefs of those clubs, which it was the object of the 
bill to suppress, had struck Sir Francis Basset, as well as many other 
country gentlemen, so forcibly, that they thought the Minister ex¬ 
tremely remiss in not having brought some such measure as the pre¬ 
sent forward, long before that time, for the consideration of Parlia¬ 
ment. He stated one of the questions lately submitted for discussion, 
at one of the debating societies, to have been—“ Whether the People 
ought to be in a state of Rebellion, in consequence of a Convention 
Bill passed by Parliament ?” These persons must allow Parliament to 
be either a legal or an illegal assembly; if legal, they ought to exer¬ 
cise their authority over such daring debates ; if illegal, there was an 
end at once of all their authority. If similar discussions were allowed, 
he ventured to assert, that the constitution of this country would not 
last a twelvemonth.* 

The assertion of Sir Francis Basset, that a Revolution which would have 
placed a Monarch of the House of Stuart on the Throne, would not be 
so fatal to English liberty, as a Revolution on French principles, roused 
the indignation of the great panegyrist of the French Revolution, who 
declared it to be jacobitism in perfection. What, he asked, would the 
House of Stuart have done, had they been established on the Throne? 


* Sir Francis Basset’s Speech, in Woodfall’s Reports, Nov. 16th, p, 303. 
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They would have introduced the Catholic Religion , instead of the Prote¬ 
stant* They would, perhaps, have put an end to Parliament, restrained 
the rights of Juries, and subverted the Liberty of the Press. But, 
admitting that they would have done all this, which is not at all 
probable, (except the introduction of Popery,) would not a French 
Revolution have done much more ? It would have destroyed all reli¬ 
gion, all justice, all laws, all morals, and all property. 

The arguments of Sir Francis Basset were principally supported by 
Lord Mornington, who took a most able and comprehensive view of 
the subject. He shewed, that the seditious societies had again held 
their meetings, and developed their designs, in publications of the most 
dangerous tendency. In one of these they stated, “ that they had 
suffered a storm; that their vessel was endangered, but now had put 
to sea with greater prospect of success than ever; that they had the 
satisfaction to see their principles actively propagating among their 
countrymen ; and that their numbers multiplied at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty new members in a week; and sometimes seventy or 
eighty in a day.” It seemed as if the whole of the British nation were 
convened on this extraordinary occasion; for, upon their own decla¬ 
ration, they had renewed their system, and increased the means of 
propagating their doctrines. They had told the people what they were 
to expect from inertness, and what from supplication; and exclaimed, 
“ How long. Oh, foolish countrymen, will you call upon Hercules ?” 
—An exclamation, the meaning of which was too obvious to require 
explanation. 

Though the French Revolutionists were objects of admiration to 
these societies, the late conduct of the Gallic Patriots, in modifying 
their democratical principles, and still more, no doubt, in giving a 
death blow to all corresponding and affiliated societies, had highly 
offended their fellow-labourers in this country. For they were now 
accused of having, in their new constitution, adopted an imperfect 

* Mr. Fox’s Speech, in Wood fa It’s Reports, Nov. 17th, p. 355 . And yet Mr. Fox has 
since insisted, that the restoration of the Roman Catholic religion constituted no part of their 
plan who wished to restore James the Second to the Throue! 
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system, by abandoning the principle of equality, by rendering property 
a necessary qualification in electors, and in giving up the right of 
universal suffrage. The societies, for the better execution of their plan, 
affected to adopt a pacific system, declaring, “ That they did not mean 
to demand rights with arms, but by certain measures, of such a nature 
that the House of Commons must accede to them; and that if any 
despaired of obtaining a reform, and looked for that to riot, they 
would tell them, that it was not riot that could bring about a kevo- 
lution, which every one must wish for” This pacific system, how¬ 
ever, was only to be continued, provided the Parliament would 
voluntarily submit to the absurd and extravagant doctrines of univer¬ 
sal suffrage, and annual Parliaments, which was neither more nor less, 
than a surrender of the constitution. The ignorance of the lower 
classes of the people they considered as the grand prop of the consti¬ 
tution, since it led them to cherish those artificial distinctions, without 
which it could not subsist. It was, therefore, proposed to remove 
this ignorance by the wide circulation of cheap publications among 
them, the expences of which were to be defrayed from the revenue of 
the societies. In this notable scheme, for the illumination of ignorant 
subjects, with the patriotic view of converting them into enlightened 
rebels, three societies were more particularly engaged ;—the London 
Corresponding Society, the Society of the Friends of Liberty, and the 
London Reforming Society. From books sold by the printers and 
booksellers of these societies, specially recommended by them as 
‘patriot booksellers, in whose hands, too, the petition of the meeting at 
Copenhagen-IIousc was left, for the purpose of receiving signatures, 
Lord Mornington quoted several passages, in corroboration of his 
arguments. The object of these books was to excite the poor to seize 
the landed property of the kingdom ; to stir up the soldiery to mutiny; 
to degrade and debase the naval and military characters; to stigma¬ 
tize every naval and military success as a misfortune; to represent the 
administration of justice as corrupt from its very source, and the judges 
as venal, and influenced by the King and his Ministers; to mark the 
nobility as a degraded race, and to invite the people to hurl them 
from their seats; to hold up monarchy as a burden, and hereditary 
monarchy as useless, absurd, and founded on false principles; and to 
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take every opportunity of ridiculing the person of our Sovereign with 
the most immoderate licentiousness; to recommend regicide; to blas¬ 
pheme the Scriptures, and revile religion, as accessaries to the system 
which they condemned as ruinous, oppressive, and corrupt; and, 
lastly, to decry the established church and constitution, till they had 
brought the people to that pitch of frantic rage, that would inevitably 
end in their pulling down the pillar of the State, and burying the 
whole fabric in one undistinguishable mass of ruins. 

In one of the pamphlets, read in support of these assertions, it was 
observed, “ that the landed property of the country was originally got 
by conquest, or by encroachment on the property of the people; and, 
as those public robbers, who had so obtained its possession, had shewn 
no moderation in the use of it, it would not be fit to neglect the pre¬ 
cious opportunity of recovering their rights. A few hearty fellows, 
with arms, See. might take possession of the whole; a particular com¬ 
mittee be appointed to receive it; all the possessors be called upon to 
deliver up to that committee, their writings and documents, in order 
to be burned ; and the owners be made to disgorge the last payment 
of their tenants, in order to form a fund for good citizens; and, if the 
aristocracy rose in resistance, let the people be firm, and dispatch 
them, cutting off root and branch.” This simple proposal, for adop¬ 
ting the Parisian mode of acquiring wealth, was published by a book¬ 
seller and printer, at whose house the Copenhagen-House petition lay 
for signatures. 

Another of these patriotic productions contained a definition of a 
guillotine,—“ An instrument of rare invention. As it is the custom 
to decapitate, and not hang Kings, it is proper to have this instrument 
ready, to make death easy to them, supposing a necessity of cutting 
them off.—This instrument is used only for great malefactors, such as 
Kings, Bishops, and Prime Ministers. England and France have had 
their regular turns in executing their Kings;—France did it last/ &c. 

-—The pamphlet in which was displayed this kind and considerate 
regard for the ease of Sovereigns, in their last moments, and in which 
Ankerstroern and Damiens, the Swedish and French regicides, were 
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held up to the reverence of mankind, was also published by one of 
the patriotic printers, Citizen Lee, recommended by the societies. 

It was maintained, by Lord Mornington, and with great truth, that 
this language proceeded from the heart of as foul a traitor as ever 
raised the dagger of a parricide. It was not even English treason;— 
it was all French.—It resembled more the bloody page of Marat, or 
the sanguinary code of Robespierre, than the production of an Eng¬ 
lishman. His Lordship unequivocally stated, on his own knowledge, 
that one production, entitled King-killing , and another called The 
Reign of George the Last , were sold at Copenhagen-House. Under 
such impressions as these did the persons assembled go there to discuss 
political subjects. There the present scarcity was attributed not to 
the failure of crops, but to parliamentary corruption. The people 
were taught, that they had no hope left from legislative or executive 
powers, but that they were to look to themselves alone, since they 
could expect no redress from the constituted authorities. It was under 
these circumstances, and at this crisis, that the attack was made upon 
the King; and while the nation was in consternation and horror at the 
event, a printer had the audacity to publish a libel, in which the whole 
of the facts were misrepresented, with a view to excite the ridicule 
and contempt of the people.* 

To these arguments and facts, which carried conviction to every 
mind which the torpedo of party had not benumbed, Mr. Sheridan 
opposed nothing but senseless ridicule, misplaced irony, and bold 
assertions. Aware of the impression which such proofs as Lord Morn¬ 
ington had exhibited must produce upon the House, and utterly 
unable to invalidate them, he descended to a most unworthy subter¬ 
fuge, and denied what he could not controvert. He did not hesitate 
to say, in answer to those who quoted paragraphs, pamphlets, and 
hand-bills, that “ he paid no credit to their assertions, and was resolved 
to give none ; and if he were to single out any person from the crowd 

m Lord Mornington’s Speech, of November the 17th.—Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, 
p. p. 332—339. 
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(without the insinuation of a personal affront) he should declare that 
the noble Lord was the least entitled to his credit/’ * 

However indecorous this alleged incredulity might be, it was highly 
politic. He treated the apprehensions of evil effects from the Revo¬ 
lutionary proceedings of the day with derision and contempt. The 
arguments which Lord Mornington had made use of, to prove the 
connection between the proceedings of the London Corresponding 
Society, and the accidental outrage which had been offerred to the 
person of the Sovereign, neither dazzled his sight, nor satisfied his 
understanding.—In fact, he did not believe there was any more con¬ 
nection between the two, than between the noble Lord’s speech and 
the question in debate. 

It was as little compatible with the dignity of a national council, as 
it was consistent with common sense, to talk of an accidental attempt 
to murder the King ! That accident , in the sarpe spirit, Mr. Sheridan 
ascribed to the pressure of distress ; and, with a kind of Revolutionary 
logic, observed, “ Other riots, other tumults, other insurrections, had 
been frequent in almost every county throughout England ; and his 
Majesty’s troops had often been called upon to shed the blood of his 
Majesty’s subjects, who had been guilty of riot and disturbance, on 
account of the distress and famine arising from the war / (- thus crowding 
into a single sentence, as many false assertions, and inflammatory 


* Lord Mornington’s Speech in Wood full’s Reports, ibid. p. 340. 

+ Woodfidl’s Reports, November 17, p. 342.—The whole of this speech was nearly as 
inflammatory as any of the speeches at Copenhagen-llouse, and not more argumentative. It 
was altogether unworthy a man of Mr. Sheridan’s abilities; it was throughout a paltry 
attempt to flatter the populace; and, in many respects, a mere echo of the declamatory 
harangues of the political field-preachers.—Towards the close of it, he told the House,— 
“ They should consider that they were all of them the servants of the people of England .— 
They voted and acted in that House not in their individual capacity, but as agents and attor¬ 
neys for others ;” and yet he could talk of a libel upon the Constitution, and upon the House 
of Commons! “ The conduct of the Societies,” which preached treason and sedition, u he 
considered himself bound to defend, because the societies were the objects of general obloquy 
and clamour.” By the same rule, he ought to have defended the conduct of Damiens, Ro* ' 
bespierre, and Ankerstroem! 
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insinuations, as were ever compressed, by the most ingenious Revo¬ 
lutionist, in so small a space. 

In the course of these discussions every epithet expressive of abuse, 
which the language could supply, without descending to the vocabulary 
of Billingsgate, was exhausted by the Opposition, on the bills before the 
House, and on the Ministers and members by whom they were sup¬ 
ported. Every attempt was made to excite the people to rise, in 
order to prevent the bills from passing, by intimidating Parliament, 
and to stimulate them to resist their execution when passed, which could 
only he done by open revolt, and acts of rebellion. 

In the debate of the 17th of November, Mr. Eox, after represent¬ 
ing the bill for the suppression of seditious meetings as absolutely 
destructive of the very basis of the coustitntion, declared, that, should 
it puss, it would cost him but little anxiety, that a spirit of resistance was 
found impossible to be suppressed. lie believed a spirit of discontent to 
be pretty general in the country at present; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that it originated in a bad government, in wicked and ruin¬ 
ous measures, and in the blind and unmeaning confidence which the 
people had too long reposed in an unfortunate and desperate admini¬ 
stration.* 

Here a resistance, not to be controled by the laws, was evidently 
anticipated, with any thing but regret; and a justifiable motive, in the 
estimation of the speaker, assigned for its existence. Six days after, 
he recurred to the same subject, and said, that if the bills were to 
pass, and his opinion were asked by the people, as to their obedience, he 
should say that it was no longer a question of morality or duty, but of pru¬ 
dence. It would, indeed, be a case of extremity alone which could 
justify resistance, and the only question would be, whether that resistance 
were prudent? —And this sentiment, which was as clear and direct an 
exhortation to rebellion as words could convey, he declared to be the 
result of deliberation.' j~ 

* Woo<!full’s Parliamentary Reports for 1795, November 17, p. 348. 

t idem, ibid. November 23, p. 454. 
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That such was the impression made on the minds of the House, at 
the time the speech was delivered, is evident from the observations of 
Mr. Pitt, who immediately rose and declared, that, consistently with 
his duty, as a member of Parliament, with his feelings as a man, with 
his attachment to his Sovereign, and his veneration for the constitution, 
he could not hear such sentiments avowed, without rising instantly to 
express his horror and indignation at them. Mr. Fox had made a bold, 
broad, and unqualified declaration, that, if his arguments and his 
measures did not prevent the passing of bills which a great majority of 
the House conceived to be necessary for the security of the person of 
the Sovereign, and the preservation of the rights of the people, he 
would have recourse to different means of opposition. He had avowed 
his intention of setting up his own arguments in opposition to the 
authority of the legislature. He had said, that if his advice were asked, 
he would put the propriety of resistance only on the question of 
prudence, without considering whether the consequences of this advice 
might be followed by the penalties of treason, and the danger of con¬ 
vulsion, thus openly advising an appeal to the sword, which must 
either consign its authors to the vengeance of the violated law, or 
involve the country in anarchy and bloodshed. Mr. Fox had taken 
care not to be misstated;—happily for the country, this declaration of 
his principles was too clear to admit of a doubt. Mr. Pitt was glad 
that he had been so unreserved and explicit. The House and the 
country would judge of his conduct from his own language; they 
might see the extent of his veneration for the constitution, and of his 
respect for Parliament, when, in violation of his duty, in defiance of 
legal punishment, he could bring himself to utter such sentiments. 
Mr. Pitt was glad that he had made that avowal, because he hoped it 
would warn all the true friends of the constitution to rally round it 
for its defence. He would not enter into a discussion of the abstract 
right of resistance, or what degree of oppression, on the part of the 
government, would set the people free from their allegiance; lie would 
only remind the House that the principles of those bills, to which such 
language had been applied, had met with the approbation of a large 
majority, and he trusted that majority had not forgotten what was due 
to themselves and their country. He hoped they would convince 
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Mr. Fox that they had not lost the spirit of their ancestors, to which 
such frequent reference had been made; and that, if they were driven 
by treason, to the hard necessity of defending the constitution by 
force, they would act with that irresistible energy which such a crime 
would necessarily excite in a loyal assembly. The power of the law of 
England, he trusted, would be sufficient to defeat the machinations of 
all who risqued such dangerous doctrines, and to punish treason where- 
ever it might be found. Should the law fail, all the true friends to the 
constitution must fight under its banner, and display as much vigour in 
a good cause as desperate men might exert in a bad one. They must 
hazard, if necessary, their lives, their fortunes, and every thing held 
dear, to rescue, themselves from that anarchy, that wretchedness, into 
which such unremitting efforts were made to plunge the country.* 

This strong, but just, comment on Mr. Fox's speech, led that gentle¬ 
man to re-state his expression.—His, he pronounced to be the sentiments 
for which our forefathers shed their blood, and upon which the Revo¬ 
lution was founded. But, that he might not be mistaken, he said, 
that the case he put was, that these bills might be passed by a corrupt 
majority of Parliament, contrary to the opinion and sentiments of the 
great body of the nation. If the majority of the people approved of 
these bills, he would not be the person to inflame their minds, and stir 
them up to rebellion; but if, in the general opinion of the country, it 
was conceived, that these bills attacked the fundamental principles of 
our constitution, he then maintained, that the propriety of resistance, 
instead of remaining any longer a question of morality, would become 
merely a question of prudence. He might be told that these were 
strong words ; but strong measures required strong words. He would 
not submit to arbitrary power, while there remained any alternative 
to vindicate his freedom.-f* 

This explanation served only to fix Mr. Fox's meaning as it was 
before expressed.—If the majority of the people were adverse to the 

* Wood fall’s Reports, November 23, 1795, p. 455, 457. 

+ Idem, ibid, p.467. 
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bills, and should conceive them to attack the fundamental principles 
of the constitution, then, should they pass, they would be justified, 
in his opinion, in having recourse to a rebellion;—and it would be the 
duty of a good patriot, under such circumstances, to stir them up to 
rebellion; unless, indeed, he should be restrained by mere prudential 
considerations, arising out of their comparative strength with that of 
the government, and the consequent probability of success in their 
attempts to overthrow it. 

Throughout the whole of this discussion, Mr. Fox and his associates 
reprobated these bills as most wicked and atrocious, as subversive of 
the liberty of the press, as a blow aimed at the outworks of the con¬ 
stitution ; neither more nor less than a daring attempt to subvert its 
very foundation, and the freedom of discussion. Upon the liberty of 
the press the basis of the constitution was known to rest;—take this 
away, and the whole fabric must fall.* All his arguments, all his 
conclusions, went to prove, not only that the bills did attack the fun¬ 
damental principles of the constitution, but that the majority of the 
people were convinced that they did so.-f- This was the language of 
the whole party, when they addressed the people at the popular meet¬ 
ings which were holden in different places, for the consideration of 
the question ; or when they expatiated in Parliament on the numerous 
petitions which were presented against the bills. And, therefore, it 
was the obvious and necessary inference, that, in Mr. Fox’s opinion, 
the moment the bills passed into laws, the people would be justified 
in rising in rebellion against them. Such were not the sentiments of 
our ancestors, who brought about the Revolution of 1688; nor the 
principle on which that Revolution was founded. The patriots of 
that day were too wise to discuss the abstract right of resistance; to 

* See Woodfall’s Reports, November 17, p. 358. 

t In the very last debate on the subject, Mr. Fox thus expressed himself:—“ I believe it 
(the bill) to be, in the true sense of the phrase, as dearly against the general sense of the 
people of the country , and as entirely unpopular, as any measure that has ever been brought 
before Parliament.”—And again,—“ Nothing gives me more pleasure and satisfaction than 
to feel, that a vast majority of the people of England agree with me in this daring attack on 
our constitution," —Woodfall’s Reports, Dec. 3, p. 202,203, 
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investigate, or attempt to ascertain, the causes which would justify 
rebellion; or to reason on a supposed majority of the people as oppo¬ 
sed to a known and decisive majority of their representatives. They 
wisely contented themselves with the application of an adequate 
remedy to an existing evil, and with providing for the immediate 
exigency, which called for their interference, though possibly not in the 
most regular, nor most unobjectionable, manner. The acknowledged 
basis of the whole proceeding, however, as far as related to the esta¬ 
blished interruption of the regular line of succession, was the King's 
abdication of the Throne. There is an essential difference between an 
unnecessary discussion of the abstract right of resistance, with a view 
to shew what acts of government will justify a rebellion, and the 
actual recourse to resistance at a crisis which admits of no other 
remedy, and which, therefore, can neither be foreseen nor provided 
against. 

It was justly remarked by Mr. Windham, that Mr. Fox’s explanation 
took nothing from the dangerous tendency of his original declaration, 
the meaning of which was obviously the same which had been assigned 
to it by Mr. Pitt.—It was, that Mr. Fox would advise the people, 
whenever they were strong enough, to resist the execution of the law. 
He rested on no majority, but the majority of force. He had brought 
the matter to a crisis, and it was now verging to that point to which, 
in the opinion of Mr. Windham, it had long tended. It was alarming 
to the country, but they must look at it;—the danger ought to be 
known to them; and if they did not sec the dreadful precipice, near 
which they stood, in his apprehension they were lost for ever.—At 
least, they had a fair warning; they now knew, from the unequivocal 
declarations of Mr. Fox, what lengths would be justified; they had 
time to prepare against the danger, and to provide for their safety ; but 
he would not wish for a dishonourable safety; not a safety gained by 
flight and pusillanimity;, he would have them, in manly fortitude, meet 
the danger. In that case, Mr. Fox would find that Ministers were deter¬ 
mined to exert a vigour beyond the law, as exercised in ordinary times, 
and under common circumstances. Times and circumstances would 
then require stronger laws, and the exertion of more efficacious means 
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for putting these laws in execution. He deprecated the idea of an abject 
mind as much as Mr. Fox ; and therefore it was that Ministers, what¬ 
ever strength and daring were opposed to them, would be able, he trusted, 
to meet it with an equal degree of strength and combination. 

It has been observed, that the principal associates of Mr. Fox joined 
him in enforcing this doctrine of resistance. In the debate of the 
twenty-third of November, Mr. Sturt, who had presented a petition 
against the bills, from the London Corresponding Society , speaking in 
vindication of his Clients , (for, according to his friend, Mr. Sheridan’s 
definition of the representative character, he was one of the Attorneys 
of the people,) said,—“ These people are friends to a Parliamentary 
reform; and they apprehend, that if the Parliament does not accomplish 
that reform, a revolution will effect it; and so do I; nay, I will go fur¬ 
ther, perhaps, I think a revolution better of the two!” * It does not 
appear, by the Parliamentary Reports, that this man was called to 
order by the House; perhaps the Speaker was of opinion, that the 
ignorance of the declaration was so much greater than its profligacy, 
as to render silent contempt the most proper mark of disapprobation. 
In the same debate, Mr. Sheridan insisted that, if the bills should 
pass, the people would be slaves; and, if they were to ask him how 
they were to act, if those bills passed by corrupt majorities, (and, if 
they passed at all, they could only pass by majorities which he 
would consider as corrupt,) he should tell them, they ought to resist 
whenever they could prudently do it! As men of spirit could they act 
otherwise ? The people would say, “ You, by your language in that 
House, have inflamed us, and now you do not dare to pursue the 
measures you there maintained .”-j~ Here was a clear and explicit 
avowal, that the language of the Opposition was calculated to inflame 
the minds of the people, and to rouse them to acts of rebellion ! 

Mr. Grey, at the same time, declared, with great boldness, that he 
would not shrink from the principle advanced by Mr. Fox; and he 
would repeat with him, that if, by the government of the country, 


* Woodfall’g Reports, November 23, p. 410. 


+ Idem, ibid p. 449. 
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measures were carried into effect, contrary to the wishes of a great 
majority of the people, (not to be ascertained by the voice of their 
representatives in Parliament,) to the liberties of the nation, (of which 
he himself was to be the judge,) if he should be asked, whether the 
people ought to refrain from resistance, he would say that they should 
only be induced to refrain from motives of prudence.* 

When such open exhortations to resistance as these were used in 
Parliament, and such attempts were made to justify them, on the 
principles of the Revolution, well might Mr. Pitt exclaim—“ The 
charge 1 urge against the gentlemen in opposition to these bills is, 
first, that the means they make use of for spreading an alarm, is, mis¬ 
representation ; and, secondly, that this alarming of the people is 
attempted for the express purpose of rousing them, if practicable, to 
a spirit of resistance against the legislature, with a view to overthrow 
the acts of the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled; 
and, instead of the peaceable and constitutional means of petitioning, 
to encourage the people to resort to force, by a language which, I 
believe, no individual in this country has ever holden before, and 
which the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Fox) has, at least, entitled 
himself to the honour of having introduced into Parliament itself. 
Of this we complain; nor shall we cease to complain, that those gen¬ 
tlemen, who express such peculiar anxiety for the interests of the 
people, for the welfare of the country, and such a regard for the pri¬ 
vileges of Parliament, that, under pretence of attachment to Whig 
principles, they have affected to maintain those doctrines which were 
justifiable only under extraordinary circumstances, and to lay them 
down as established maxims, founded in truth and general wisdom; 
because our ancestors had recourse to resistance to a King, who aimed 
at the overthrow of the national religion; who attempted to govern 
without Parliaments altogether; who was, in fact, against all law; 
and who violated the constitution of the country ;—they consider this 
resistance as a general rule, and, in their imitation of the principle, 
are animating the people, not to an opposition of illegal and uncon- 

* Woodfall’s Reports, November 23, p. 460, 
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stitutional exercise of prerogative, or of a wanton disregard of the 
laws, but to a resistance of a law, legally sanctioned by the three 
branches of the legislature. I defy these gentlemen to shew the con¬ 
sistency of such conduct with the principles and practice of those 
whom they profess to make the objects of their imitation.”* 

The discussions on the bills, which produced many noble specimens 
of English eloquence, and none more distinguished than the speech 
of Mr. Grant, (the present Master of the Rolls,) on the 25th of No¬ 
vember, which, for strength of argument, solidity of thought, perspi¬ 
cuity of arrangement, and correctness of principle, has seldom been 
equalled, were protracted to the beginning of December, when they 
finally passed the House of Commons. The violence of the Opposition 
produced a very different effect from that which was expected from 
it; for it considerably diminished their numbers, which were unusually 
small upon every division, and never was any measure sanctioned by 
larger majorities. Universal exertions, indeed, had been made to 
procure petitions against the bills, from every description of persons; 
but though these efforts were productive of little effect, in biassing 
the judgment of Parliament, they made a considerable impression on 
the public mind, and greatly increased that ferment which had before 
manifested itself. 

In considering the bills themselves, it cannot be denied, that the 
restrictions imposed by one of them, on the exercise of constitutional 
rights and privileges, were such as could be justified only by imperious 
necessity; and had the Minister failed to establish the existence of 
such necessity, he would have had no solid reason to urge in their 
support. But the necessity was clearly and fully demonstrated; and it 
appeared evident to all impartial, unbiassed, and reflecting, minds, 
that nothing less than such remedies as the bills provided, would suffice 
to stem that torrent of disaffection which, gushing out from various 
sources, threatened to overwhelm the whole fabric of British freedom.— 
It is only for the better security of that goodly edifice, that it is allow- 


* Woodfall’s Reports, November 24, p. 470. 
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able to impose even temporary restriction on the enjoyment of any 
portion of that liberty which constitutes the birthright of Britons. 

By the first of these laws “ for the safety and preservation of his 
Majesty’s person and government, against, treasonable and seditious 
practices and attempts,” it was enacted, That if any persons should 
compass, or imagine, or intend, death, destruction, or any bodily 
harm, to the person of the King, or to depose him, or way-lay, in 
order, by force, to compel him to change his measures or counsels, or 
to overawe either House of Parliament, or to excitean invasion of any 
of his Majesty’s dominions, and shall express and declare such inten¬ 
tions by printing, writing, or any overt-act, he shall suffer death as a 
traitor.—And, if any one, by writing, printing or other speakings, 
shall use any words or sentences, to incite the people to hatred and 
contempt of the King, or of the government and constitution, he shall 
incur the punishment of a high misdemeanor; that is, fine, imprison¬ 
ment, and pillory; and, for a second offence, he is subject to a similar 
punishment, or transportation for seven years, at the discretion of the 
court. This statute was to continue in force until the end of the next 
session of Parliament, after the demise of the Crown. 

The other statute, for the suppression of seditious meetings, enacts, 
that no meeting, exceeding the number of fifty persons, shall be holden, 
for the purpose of any petition, or remonstrance, to the King, or either 
House of Parliament, for the alteration of any matters established in 
Church or State, or for the purpose of deliberating on any grievance 
in the same, unless notice of such a meeting be given in the names of 
seven householders, in some public newspapers, five days, at least, 
before* the meeting ; and every publisher of a newspaper, who adver¬ 
tises such a meeting without such a notice as is particularly described 
in the statute, shall forfeit the sum of 501. Or, instead of being insert¬ 
ed in a newspaper, it may be sent, five days before the meeting, to 
the clerk of the peace of the county, -who shall immediately transmit 
a copy of it to three justices of the peace within the county. But all 
meetings, without such previous notice, consisting of more than fifty 
persons, assembled for the aforesaid purposes, shall be unlawful 
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assemblies; and if, after a proclamation made by a magistrate to 
disperse, mpre than twelve continue together, they will be guilty of a 
capital felony. And if, in a meeting held pursuant to notice, it shall 
either be proposed in the notice, or any one shall propose, at the 
meeting, to alter, without authority of Parliament, any matter esta¬ 
blished by law, or make any proposition to excite hatred against the 
King, or the constitution, then one or more justices may order the 
assembly to disperse, and may order the persons who made such 
propositions to be taken into custody. And any person who shall 
obstruct any magistrate in the discharge of his duty, in enforcing the 
directions of this statute, shall suffer death without benefit of clergy. 

And if any person shall open a house, where lectures shall be read 
upon public grievances, or the laws and government of these kingdoms, 
to which persons shall be admitted for money, such house, unless 
previously licensed, shall be considered a disorderly house; and the 
person, by whom it is opened, shall forfeit 100Z.; and all other persons 
concerned, as the president or chairman at such lectures, or all who 
shall pay or receive money for admission, or who shall deliver out 
tickets, shall also forfeit the same sum. But two justices may grant a 
license to read such lectures, which shall continue in force for one year, 
unless sooner revoked by the justices at quarter-sessions. But this statute 
does not extend to lectures in the Universities, or to discourses given 
by school-masters to their scholars; and all county or other meetings, 
called bv the Lord-Lieutenant or Sheriff; as well as meetings called 
by two justices, or by the major part of a grand jury ; or by the pro¬ 
per officers of a corporation, are specially exempted from the operation 
of the act.—Three years was the period assigned for the duration of 
this act; but the experience of its beneficial effects induced the legisla¬ 
ture to renew it.* 

* The learned Editor of Blackstone,t in reference to this act, observes, “ The seditious 
meetings, which were held before the passing of this statute, were, in fact, temporary insur¬ 
rections, and a scandal to a regular government; and, however vehement (lie arguments of 
some, but principally of those whom tiny were intended to restrain, that public liberty was 
endangered, yet it ought to be remembered, that public liberty cannot exist without public 
security. The ancient constitutional meetings for the investigation of public affairs, with 

+ Professor Christian. 
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In an early stage of the debates on these bills, Mr. Sheridan took 
an opportunity of venting his spleen against the magistrates, who had 
been appointed under the new Police Act. Alluding to the authority to 
disperse seditious meetings, proposed to be vested in the magistrates, 
he desired the House to recollect what the magistrates were in West- 
minster, who were to be entrusted with this authority.— They were not, 
like the gentlemen of that House, of independent fortunes, and administering 
justice gratuitously on their own estates, but paid creatures , pensioners, and 
venal dependents on Ministers;—men without independence, without inte¬ 
grity, and without talents * A libel, more atrocious, more indecent, and 

which our forefathers were contented, are not, in the smallest degree, affected by this statute. 
A public meeting may, at any time, be called to take into consideration the state of the 
nation, or the conduct of the King’s Ministers, by a Lord Lieutenant, Cuslos Rotulorum , 
Sheriff of a county, a Convenor of a county, or stewartry, of Scotland, two Justices of the 
Peace, the major part of a Grand Jury, either at the assizes or quarter-sessions, the Mayor, 
or head officer, of any city, or town corporate, or the Alderman, or head officer, of any ward 
or division, or any corporate body. All these may, in their respective jurisdictions, call 
public meetings, which have the same uncontrolled power of discussion as they had before 
the statute. Can, then, any wise and well-intentioned Englishman say that his liberty is 
violated by this valuable statute?” 

Jilackslone's Commentaries, thirteenth edition, with notes and additions, by Edward 
Christian, Esq. SfC. S?c. Vol. IV. Note to p. 89. 

* “ What is to be done to render them fit for their offices? First, you must give them inde¬ 
pendence, then integrity, and lastly talents.” Woodfall’s Reports, Nov. 10, 1795, p. 194. 
If these magistrates were not, as Mr. Sheridan asserted, men of independent fortunes, like 
some members of that House of Commons, they were, also, not, like other members of 
that House of Commons, profligate retailers of seditious and treasonable sentiments, sacri¬ 
ficing public duty to the gratification of personal malice, and disappointed ambition;— 
they were not men who courted the privilege of Parliament as the only means of securing 
themselves from a gaol;—they wore not men who assumed the mask of patriotism to cover 
the most selfish and desperate views;—they were not men who gloried in acts for which 
others, In less favoured situations, have met with ignominious, and highly-deserved, punish¬ 
ment ;—they were not men, who, making a boast of independence, did not dare to shew 
their faces in public till returned, by the pliant courtesy of some convenient friend, for one 
of those venal boroughs, which had formed the constant subject of their public censures;— 
they were not the vulgar pandars of a turbulent populace; nor yet the prating parasites of 
an easy Prince;—they were wot political quacks, who retailed their pestilential nostrums to 
the ignorant mob, to poison their minds, and to receive their dear-bought plaudits in return; 
—they were ml hypocritical demagogues who, steadily pursuing a systematic course of dis¬ 
loyalty, occasionally strayed into the fields of loyalty, to gather the flowers of popularity, 
when they were not to be found elsewhere;—and, lastly, they were not profligate spend- 
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more false, was never uttered in any of those seditious meetings, the ob¬ 
ject of which was to defame, with a view to destroy, the constituted au¬ 
thorities of the country. If the magistrates of Westminster were really 
such profligate and despicable characters, as the licentious tongue of 
a demagogue here dared to represent them, the Lord Chancellor, 
without whose authority they could neither be appointed, nor yet 
continue tp act, deserved to be impeached for as gross a breach of his 
public duty as any of which he could well be guilty. But it was more 
prudent and more safe, though certainly less honourable and courage¬ 
ous, to attack a body of men who had no means of defence, than to 
revile Ministers who were present, and prepared to hurl back the 
abuse lavished on them on the heads of their opponents. The con¬ 
temptible opinion here avowed of the police magistrates of the metro¬ 
polis, if there were really any thing more than mere rant and decla¬ 
mation, in this attack of Mr. Sheridan, was evidently founded on the 
circumstance of their receiving salaries for their services; but the same 
objection would apply to the judges themselves; the only difference 
between them being, that the latter are appointed for life, and the 
former only for a limited time, settled by the legislature. If this were a 
radical objection, justice could not be administered at all in the metro¬ 
polis, as it would be impossible to find men, properly qualified for the 
office, who would devote the whole of their time to the gratuitous 
discharge of such important duties; and it must again be left to the 
most venal of all men, who literally converted its administration into 
a regular trade. It must be admitted, however, that so long as the 
situation of police magistrates continues to be less permanent than 
the situation of judges, their conduct should excite a great degree of 
constitutional jealousy, and a strict vigilance, in all cases in which the 
Crown is immediately concerned. If either judge or magistrate could 
so far forget his duty as to carry with him his political passions and 

thrifts, riotingin sensual debauchery, making dishonesty and fraud the subject of mirth, and 
the theme of a jest, prostituting the bounteous gifts of nature, genius, and talents to the 
most unworthy purposes, and reducing themselves below the level of the brute. It would 
have been but fair in Mr. Sheridan, when intent on describing the negative qualities of these 
objects of his reprehension, so to have extended the list of ftem as to make it productive of 
its proper effect. His friends speak loudly of his candour ,—what a pity, then, he should 
have suffered so fine an opportunity for its display to elude his grasp. 
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prejudices into the seat of justice, and suffer them to influence his 
judicial decisions, he would be a disgrace to his station, and public 
reprobation should be the reward of his profligacy. But besides the 
pride of character which may naturally be supposed to attach to per¬ 
sons in such situations, they are further bound, by the solemn obli¬ 
gation of an oath, to administer justice according to law; before, 
therefore, they are accused of conduct, which would amount to a 
commission of wilful perjury, something more than loose asseverations, 
and the interested deductions of distempered zeal, should be ad¬ 
duced in support of the charge. Let facts be brought forward ; let 
proofs fix the criminality ; and then the voice of vengeance cannot be 
too loud, nor the hand of punishment too severe. But, whatever 
licentiousness of speech the rules of Parliament, may allow, the public 
violation of truth and decency is disgraceful to any Christian assembly; 
and, as the endeavour to bring the magistracy of the country into con¬ 
tempt, is, from its tendency to produce the worst effects on society, 
marked by the particular disapprobation of the law, it should, when 
made by a legislator, incur the strongest censure. 

Another incidental question was brought into discussion during 
the same debates. Mr. Reeves had published a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Thoughts on the English Government,” and addressed to the quiet 
good sense of the people, which contained some severe strictures on the 
Whigs, and, consequently, gave great offence to the Opposition. 

The ingenuity of Mr. Sturt, who stood forward as the champion of 
the London Corresponding Society, and as the advocate of all similar 
societies, and of the printer of the treasonable hand-bills, and who, at 
this very moment, declared, that, for his part, he should prefer a revo¬ 
lution to a reform ,* was exercised in discovering in this tract, which 
was designed for men of far different intellects from his own, some¬ 
thing which he was pleased to term a libel on the constitution.—He 
introduced the passage, which he had selected for censure, to the 
notice of the House, by*requesting permission to “ read a bit of trea¬ 
son.” In this passage the author had compared the British Monarchy 

# Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, November 23, 1795, p. 410. 
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to a tree,* the stock of which was the Monarch, and the Lords and 
Commons were the branches.—“ But these,” said the author, “ are 
only branches, and derive their origin, and their nutriment, from their 
common parent: they may be lopped off, and the tree be a tree still; 
shorn, indeed, of its honours, but not, like them, cast into the fire. 
The Kingly government may go on, in all its functions, without Lords 
and Commons; it has, heretofore, done so for years together; and, in 
our times, it does so during every recess of Parliament; but, without 
the King, his Parliament is no more.” 

A plain man would naturally have supposed, that the mere state¬ 
ment of a constitutional fact, that the British Monarchy does not cease 
to exist, while the Parliament ceases to sit, or after it has been dis¬ 
solved, (and nothing more either was or could be meant by this pas¬ 
sage,) a fact as obvious to the most ignorant of the multitude as to 
the most profound lawyer, or the most acute statesman, could neither 
meet with contradiction from any one, nor afford the least food for 
party or faction to feast upon. “ But,” exclaimed the erudite com¬ 
mentator of the House of Commons;—“ lopped off!—This is a pretty 
fellow !—What sort of a tree will the Constitution be when the House 
of Commons is lopped off?” This learned question might certainly 
have been aptly answered by another question ;—What sort of a tree 
was the Constitution when the House of Commons was last dissolved ? 

The subject thus mentioned, incidentally, was improved upon, 
without loss of time, by Mr. Sheridan, who vented his spleen against 
the Father of the Loyal Associations, whom he abused as a most 
atrocious libeller of the Constitution;—the whole party joined in the 
senseless outcry; and a ministerial hireling , with other tropes and 
figures, in constant use with the faction, was echoed from one end to 
the other of the Opposition-bench. But Mr. Sheridan, who had so 

* The comparison of the British Constitution to a tree was not a new thought. In the 
“ Relations and Observations , Historical and Politick, upon the Parliament, begun in Anno 
Domini 1640, &c.” printed in 1648 ; a representation of “ The Rotall Oake of Brit- 
tayne,” may be seen, with a gang of Presbyterians and Independents, busily employed in 
hewing it down, with intent to cast the whole of it, trunk as well as branches, into the fire. 
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recently avowed his opinion, that he should not be a man of spirit if 
he did not advise the people to resist the execution of the law, in 
other words, to rebel, now resolved to prove his legitimate title to that 
character, by lavishing every coarse invective which a vulgar mind 
could generate on the supposed author of this harmless tract, in a place 
where he had no opportunity of repelling the attack. 

The party were perfectly sensible that Mr. Sturt was not a fit per¬ 
son to be intrusted with the management of so delicate a question ; 
and it was soon resolved, therefore, to take it. out. of his hands. One 
better skilled in party manoeuvres, and more conversant with parlia¬ 
mentary tactics, was selected as the champion of the Constitution 
against this formidable assailant. Mr. Sheridan, on the 26th of No¬ 
vember, brought the subject regularly, and formally, before the 
House; and seriously moved, “ That the said pamphlet is a most 
malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, and highly reflecting on 
the glorious Revolution, containing matters tending to create jealousies 
and divisions among his Majesty's subjects, to alienate their affections 
from our present happy form of government, as established in King, 
Lords, and Commons,* and to subvert the true principles of our free 
Constitution; and that the said pamphlet is a high breach of the pri¬ 
vileges of this House." Ridiculous, and preposterous, as this motion 
was, as coming from Mr. Sheridan, and applied to Mr. Reeves; and 
appearing, as it must appear to all who had a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples and writings of this last gentleman, a fit subject only for derision 
and contempt, it gave rise to a long and curious debate.—It required, 
indeed, no common command of countenance, to remain serious, 
during Mr. Sheridan's speech, after all the inflammatory harangues 
which the House was in the habit of hearing, from him and his asso- 
ciates.-f-—Never did the Commons of Great Britain, in modern times 

* Mr. Sheridan was, no doubt, ignorant that this very proposition of his own, that the 
sovereignty of this realm was vested in three estates, viz. King, Lords, and Commons, 
had experienced the same fate which he proposed to allot to the pamphlet of Mr. Reeves. It 
was formally condemned by a decree of the University of Oxford, in the year 1683, and the 
book which contained it (written by Dr. Ilunton) was ordered to be burned. 

+ It appears not a little extraordinary, that Mr. Sheridan should have stigmatized a tract 
as seditious and libellous for reflecting on the Revolution of 1688, when no man has cast 
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at least, appear to so little advantage, as during this discussion. The 
most gross ignorance of the parliamentary and legal history of the 
country was displayed; and such criticism exhibited, as would have 
disgraced an undergraduate at either of our Universities.—But it an¬ 
swered the purpose of the party, by affording them an opportunity of 
abusing the most celebrated writers who had combated their princi¬ 
ples, and opposed their designs. The Constitutional Lawyers joined 
the wits and witlings of the House, and took a conspicuous part in the 
debate. Messrs. Jekyll and Erskine united with Messrs. Sheridan 
and Courtenay, in condemning the performance, as the most dull and 
despicable of all productions, and yet as the most abusive and dan¬ 
gerous of all libels. It was curious to hear Mr. Courtenay speaking, 
in a tone of decision, on “ The Origin of Government,” by the Re¬ 
verend John Whitaker; being as well qualified to pronounce on the 
merit of the productions of that learned historian, profound antiquary, 
and eminent divine; as this last was to appreciate the varied excel¬ 
lencies of the different nugee venales t and face tier parliamentarian of 
ancient and modern times. Mr. Reeves had no more reason to be 
ashamed of the company in which his enemies chose to place him, 
with a Whitaker and a Jones, than of the invectives which were lavished 
on him by a Sheridan and a Courtenay. Mr. Erskine's zeal, as usual, 
outstripping his discretion, if not his knowledge, led him to anticipate 
the verdict of the jury, and to declare that, were he a juror himself, 
he would pronounce a verdict of guilty on Mr. Reeves, without leaving 
the court.* 

more severe reflections on that great event than himself.—Tn a debate on the twentieth of 
February, 1800, Mr. Sheridan, alluding to the Teign of King William, said, “ The ma¬ 
jority of the nation at that period were Jacobites ;—the Jacobites were composed of the 
nobility , and the landed interest; and were formidable in their principles and opposition, to King 
William .” This is a direct assertion, that the majority of the nation, in population and 
property, were adverse to the Revolution ;—in which case, it must have been a revolution on 
Jacobinical principles, brought about by the efforts of the few, aided by a foreign force, against 
the wishes of the many.—It is not possible to cast a stronger reflection, “ on the gloi ions 
Revolution;” and if the House of Commons of 1800 had acted consistently with the principles 
of the House of Commons of 1795, they would have taken down Mr. Sheridan’s words, and 
have passed on them appropriate censures. 

* At the close of his speech, Mr. Erskine said, “ When a jury shall be impannelled to 
try this case, and see the attack upon the Constitution stated in the indictment, they must, I 
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This torrent of abuse, which thus threatened to overwhelm an unpro¬ 
tected individual, and to bear down, as it were, law and justice in its 
course, Mr. Windham, with that generosity and manliness which so 
strongly mark his polished mind, alone attempted to stem. He had, 
on the first introduction of the question, immediately penetrated the 
motives of his accusers, and endeavoured to put the House on their 
guard. He loudly condemned the very indecent language which had 
been applied to Mr. Reeves; the gentlemen, he truly remarked, who had 
so traduced his character, had doubtless good reason for their conduct; 
the author had incurred their displeasure, in proportion as lie had gained 
the good-will of the country—lie hoped, that neither the House nor the 
nation would forget his exertions in 1792, in which he was supported by 
the whole country. If they forgot these laudable efforts, they were un¬ 
grateful. Mr. Reeves was a man holding an honourable place under go¬ 
vernment, and receiving the reward of honourable services. His general 
conduct was approved by the greater, and, he was sure, the better, 
part of the nation. But the conduct of the Opposition had exposed 
them to the imputation of being too deeply involved in the machi¬ 
nations, which the activity of Mr. Reeves had laboured to counteract; 
and why was he on this account to be debarred from speaking his sen¬ 
timents, or from contributing to defend the Constitution ? Mr. Wind¬ 
ham told the Opposition, that he knew the purpose of their severity 
and abuse.—He knew well their motive for traducing Mr. Reeves, 
and other active Magistrates, and especially those of Westminster, 
many of whom were men of great respectability. Their designs, and 
aims, were clearly developed, and their zeal, after their former su¬ 
pineness (in respect of the numerous libels published by the Seditious 
Societies) well understood.* 

am convinced, feel themselves involved as parties in the libel , as well as the House of Com. 
mons, which ordered the prosecution.”—Woodfall’s Reports, November 26, p. 15. And 
be assigned this as one of his reasons for voting for a prosecution.—Strange notions of justice 
must he entertain, who can coolly propose to send a, man to be tried by those, who, be con¬ 
fesses, are parlies as reel! as judges, in the cause. The House of Commons, indeed, claim the 
privilege of acting in that double capacity; and, therefore, possibly, its members may be 
attached to a mode of proceeding which is at variance with every principle of British juris¬ 
prudence. 

* Speech of November 23—Woodfall’s Reports, p.429, 430. 
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These observations, on account of their justice, had drawn down on 
Mr. Windham much of that obloquy which was cast, so profusely, on 
Mr. Reeves. It did not deter him, however, from delivering his senti¬ 
ments, when the House were called upon to decide on the question. 

He then entered into a masterly analysis of the tract; discrimi¬ 
nating, with the *most correct judgment, between its different parts 
and positions ; pointing out its clear and obvious meaning ; and prov¬ 
ing its perfect innocence, both in matter and tendency. With great 
force of reasoning lie vindicated the freedom of discussion on historical 
subjects. He shewed, that, on such speculative topics, as that dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. Reeves, various and contrary opinions were held, not 
by ignorant and uninformed men, but by persons of acknowledged 
judgment in law and politics. They were usually considered as pro¬ 
per to be left to the speculations of the learned and the curious ;—and, 
on subjects relative to constitutional history, and the theories of go¬ 
vernment, the difficulty was to find any source of agreement. It was 
no easy matter to find two men of learning and sense, who would agree 
upon the same definition of the constitution of this country. It was 
well known, that many people differed from Mr. Hume, and that 
Mr. Hume and Mrs. Macaulay differed from each other; yet it was 
never in contemplation to prosecute either of them for their different 
definitions. To all candid minds, the fair interpretation of the pas¬ 
sage, he thought, exempted it from the implication charged upon the 
intention of the writer. Indeed, it could only be ascribed by the most 
miserable of all quibbles, a quibble upon subjects refined in them¬ 
selves, and claiming, for that reason, a larger latitude of interpretation 
than was allowed by a foolish sort of strictness, the essence of poverty 
or chicane, and calculated for other objects. When they came to a 
matter of such difficulty as the constitution of England in the abstract, 
a constitution of a great country, of amazing elasticity, and conse¬ 
quent modification, under different emergencies, what was it but the 
highest absurdity and folly, to treat such a speculation like a cause in 
a criminal court, conducted by an attorney, with the aid of a special 
pleader and his witnesses. 

VOL. II. 4 B 
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Points of law demanded one mode of consideration; points of 
science another. It was one thing to explain mathematics, another to 
develope political truth. In all writings on government, the evil ten¬ 
dency, either near or remote, should be regarded. With respect to the 
particular work under consideration, it should be enquired, what was the 
general idea resulting from the whole ? what was the peculiar object of the 
selected passage? whether it were a lapse in the author, from the gene¬ 
ral spirit of his work? or what latent motive was likely to have induced 
him to compose it? Unless si*ch a liberal investigation of facts were 
adopted, no man could be expected to treat a subject of such diffi¬ 
culty, as the nice and careful analysis of the British constitution, with 
fairness. To the reading of such works an enlarged mind should be 
applied, and they should be examined with something of the spirit 
with which they were written. 

Having premised thus much, Mr. Windham proceeded to examine 
the passage in question, with the spirit which he recommended ; but, 
at the same time, with the greatest critical acumen, he followed the 
author through the train of ideas, or rather through the series of facts, 
which led to the conclusion, that the government of England is a mo¬ 
narchy. He challenged any one to say, that this assertion was a fallacy. 
There were, he knew, persons who set up the doctrine, that the King 
formed no part of the constitution. The contrary, however, was 
so unalterably true, that, although the monarchy might remain in 
vigour and activity, without the branches, the branches could not 
remain a single instant without the Sovereign. Although these branches 
were sincerely reverenced by Englishmen, monarchy was, nevertheless, 
the first in their thoughts; because monarchy was permanent, while 
the others were variable. He dissected the figure and metaphor of the 
tree, and while he shewed it would not bear the construction which 
had been put upon it, he detected its inaccuracy, in a single point. 
The Kingly government, without Lords or Commons, might, undoubtedly, 
subsist; but when the author said in all its functions , unquestionably 
the expression was inaccurate; that it would be so in the opinion of 
the author himself was evident from the pamphlet, where, in two pages 
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preceding that which contains this metaphor, he expressly states, that 
“ the King can enact no laws without the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, who are, in some sort, counsellors of 
his own chusing, but also of the Commons in Parliament assembled/’ 
Therefore it was not strictly true, philosophically speaking, that it 
might subsist in all its functions, as laws cannot be enacted without 
the other branches subsisting with the Sovereign. But in all the other 
functions (except those of the legislature), it unquestionably was true 
that the monarchy might go on without them. He next referred to 
the allusion to Charles the First, and to the demises of the Crown, to 
shew the truth of the assertion ; “ But without the King, his Parliament 
is no more.” These historical facts, he insisted, afforded sufficient 
grounds for defending the passage upon constitutional principles.—So 
thoroughly convinced was he of the innocent intentions of the author, 
that he would as soon put his hand in the fire, as adopt the construc¬ 
tion of the other side of the House. And he called upon the House 
to remember, that it was not sufficient to send this matter to a jury, 
because gentlemen thought the charge probable ; it was unfitting, and 
disgraceful, if the decision of the jury was, in the least, likely to be 
against them. They were sending their charge generally, though their 
judgment stood hypothetically.* 

The House were not in a humour to give due weight to these argu¬ 
ments, strong, and, indeed, irresistible as they appear to an impartial 
mind, nor to adopt the spirit so emphatically recommended, and so 
ably enforced.—No attempt, even, was made to answer the principal 
arguments of Mr. Windham. Mr. Pitt, Avhether resolved that the 
Opposition should not monopolize the triumph which they anticipated, 
or convinced, though scarcely credible, of the mischievous tendency 
so strangely imputed to the pamphlet, adopted the popular side of the 
question. Admitting him to have been actuated by the former of 
these motives, his conduct might be politic, but was not generous. 
Nor did he display his usual perspicuity and strength in the arrange- 


* WoodfalTs Reports, November 26, p.p. 13.18. 
4 b 2 
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ment and application of his arguments. He premised, at the outset, 
that if the House considered the nature of the British government, 
they would find, that they derived their honour, their happiness, and 
the security of property and principle, from the three branches which 
constituted the mixed and limited monarch) of this country; each of 
which was equally essential, and without which either would be obvi¬ 
ously lessened of its virtue and authority.* * Here was a constitutional 
principle laid down, but in terms loose, vague, and incorrect. Mr. 
Pitt could only mean, that the King, the Lords, and the Commons, 
were essential parts of the British constitution ; which would be sub¬ 
verted by the destruction of either of them. This position, Mr. Reeves 
would be the last man in the world to dispute; and certainly there 
was nothing in his tract which could, without a monstrous perversion 
of terms, and misrepresentation of object, be construed into a denial 
of it. But the assertion, that t\ree branches constitute a monarchy,\ 
is a gross contradiction in terms, and involves a political absurdity. 
The word branches , too, appears to have been here used as synonimous 
with estates, in which case the position is obviously false, as the King 
is not one of the estates of the realm ;—the three estates, consisting 
of the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons, as 
declared in the bill of rights, and as appears in the wording of statutes. 
In a discussion, intending to fix a legal construction on a metaphysi¬ 
cal expression, with a view to a judicial proceeding, the use of vague, 
indefinite, or incorrect terms, ought particularly to have been avoided. 
Besides, it does not, of necessity, follow, that, because the King, 
the Lords, and the Commons, are equally essential to the preserva¬ 
tion of the constitution, they are co-equal and co-ordinate in power. 
The principles of our antient jurists, and the very language of our 
statutes, forbid us to entertain any such supposition. Bracton, speak¬ 
ing of the King, says, “ Omnis sub eo est , et ipse sub nullo, nisi tantum, 
sub Deo Lord Coke lays it down as a maxim, that the King is 
Caput, principium et finis Parliamenti. And Dyer tells us, that the 

* Woodfall’s Reports, November 26. p. 18. 

+ This loose expression first began to prevail in the time of Charles the First; and the use 
of it is strongly reprobated by Lord Clarendon. 
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King is the head, and that the Lords and Commons are the members * 
If it were urged, that this might be considered as constitutional law, 
previous to the Revolution, but that other principles have been intro¬ 
duced by that event, the Whig managers of Saeheverell’s trial would 
supply a satisfactory answer to such a plea;—for they explicitly decla¬ 
red, that it would be a libel on the Revolution, to say that any innova¬ 
tion in the constitution had taken place at that period. 

In combating one of the rules of judgment, laid down by Mr. Wind¬ 
ham, Mr. Pitt observed, that the offensive paragraph must be judged 
of in its sole, as well as in its collateral, sense; an author of seditious 
or libellous matter ought to find no refuge or defence in his own incon~ 
sistency. Yet such a mode of judging is not only contrary to the 
principles of justice, but at variance with the uniform practice of the 
courts. The whole of a pamphlet, containing a libel, is invariably read 
to the jury; and, for this plain reason, that it is impossible to collect 
the author’s intention, which constitutes the very essence of the imputed 
crime, from a detached and insulated passage. An author has assu¬ 
redly no right to find shelter from prosecution, beneath the shade of 
his own inconsistency. But, on the other hand, no one has a right to 
select a single passage from a work, and put a construction upon it, 
inconsistent with the whole spirit and tenour of the book. If the 
passage, taken by itself, would even seem to warrant such a construc¬ 
tion, still it should be carefully compared with what precedes and 
follows it; from which alone its true and legitimate meaning and 
intent can possibly be collected. 

It was further argued by Mr. Pitt, that the author, in his metaphor, 
spoke not of a temporary interruption of the functions of Parliament, 
but of its being lopped off entirely. In saying, that the King could 
go on alone, whether the author meant that the King should possess 
the legislative power or not, he conceived him to be equally wrong. 
If the King was supposed to have the power of making laws, then a 

. * Dyer, fol. 60. pi. 19. See this subject discussed in the introduction to the folio edition 
of Dr. Nalson’s “ impartial Collection of the great affairs of State, from the beginning of 
the Scotch Rebellion in 1639, to the Murther of King Charles the First.” 
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total subversion and destruction of the constitution must be presumed. 
If it was supposed that the King had not the legislative power, in that 
case the position was equally wrong and absurd. But that the author 
could never have had it in contemplation to contend that, if the two 
Houses of Parliament ceased to be integral parts of the constitution, 
then Kingly power, as settled by that constitution, could go on, is 
most certain. Such a conclusion could not be supported by the passage 
itself, and was utterly inconsistent with the explicit declarations of the 
author in other parts of the tract, lie had expressly stated how , and 
in zvliat manner , the Kingly power could go on, namely, as it had done 
in former periods of our history, when Parliament had not been 
convened for several successive years, and as it still did, during every 
recess. What pretext, therefore, could there be for imputing to him 
an intention of maintaining the preposterous assertion, that the British 
Constitution could subsist, when Parliament was annihilated ? 

It has been already shewn, that the metaphor was philosophically 
false, as all the functions of sovereignty could not subsist without the 
power of making laws ; and the author had distinctly stated, that the 
King could not make laws without the advice and consent of the two 
Houses of Parliament. But the abstract position, that the King has 
not the power of making laws, is as unconstitutional, as the assertion 
that he can make them without such advice and consent. In a very 
recent instance the Attorney-General had publicly declared, in a court 
of justice,* “ The power of the state, by which I mean the power of 
making laws, and of enforcing the execution of them when made, is 
vested in the king.” There would have been just as much reason 
for detaching this passage from the Attorney-General’s speech, and 
making it the ground of a criminal prosecution, as there was for 
adopting the same mode for the author of the pamphlet in question. 
It would have been an act of great injustice so to do, for the Attorney- 
General, having stated the broad constitutional principle, (the denial 
of which, be it observed, is liable to the penalty of premunire, by the 
statute of Ann, c. 7. sect. 2.) proceeded to shew how the King exer- 


* In his address to the Jary, on the trial of Hardy for high-treason* 
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cised his legislative power,—in the same way in which the author of 
the tract proceeded to explain how the Kingly power goes on, when 
the Parliament is either prorogued or dissolved.—Mr. Pitt, however, 
dissented from this construction; and, conceiving the real meaning of 
the passage to convey a doctrine incompatible with the existence of 
the British Constitution, voted for the motion.—But Mr. Sheridan 
deemed it prudent to expunge from his motion that part of it which 
charged the pamphlet with being a libel on the Revolution. Indeed, 
it is inconceivable how such a charge could have been preferred in the 
first instance, or how it could have been tolerated, for a moment, by 
the House, who, having heard the pamphlet read, (and who ought 
also to have read it themselves,) must have heard that the Reformation 
and Revolution “ were memorable transactions, conducted in a way 
that was purely English; that the actors in them proceeded with their 
remedy as far as the disease went, and no farther; and that they never 
suffered themselves to lose sight of this main rule, that what they did 
was to preserve the ancient government, and not to destroy itthey 
must also have heard the Revolution mentioned “ as a precedent 
regarded with reverence, and with gratitude, towards those who made 
it.” When the motion was so amended it was adopted by the House; 
a committee of inquiry was then appointed to discover the author;* 
after sitting some time, and exercising inquisitorial powers on matters 
not connected with the subject referred to their consideration, and 
collecting a great deal of illegal evidence, they made a report, on 
the 14th of December, through the medium of M*. Sheridan, who 
embraced the occasion, for tracing the rise, progress, and proceed¬ 
ings, of the Loyal Associations, in 1792, which he misrepresented 
without shame, and condemned without justice. After great profes¬ 
sions of regard for the freedom of the press, and with equal feelings of 
respect, no doubt, for the trial by jury, Mr. Sheridan proposed, that the 
House, becoming at once party , prosecutor , and judge , should resolve, 

“ TJiat one of the said pamphlets be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, in New Palace Yard, at one o’clock on Monday 
the 21st instant; that another of the said pamphlets be also burned. 


* It is before noticed that the pamphlet was anonymous. 
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on Tuesday the 22d instant, at the Royal Exchange, by the common 
hangman ; and that the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex be directed 
to attend, and see the same carried into execution.” 

He must have been a most inattentive observer, indeed, who has 
not discovered that the greatest declaimers against tyranny are them¬ 
selves the greatest tyrants, whenever an opportunity is afforded them 
for exercising their power. In the present case, Mr. Sheridan exhi¬ 
bited a notable instance of the truth of this position. He thought 
himself in full possession of the power of directing the authority of 
the House of Commons; and he proposed to employ it, in order to 
crush a most meritorious individual with its weight, whose condemna¬ 
tion he had procured without the smallest attention to that principle 
of justice, which requires that no man shall be judged without being 
previously heard in his own defence. He proposed that Mr. Reeves 
should be ordered to attend at the bar of the House, not to defend 
himself against a sentence already passed, but to hear that party, 
prosecutor, and judge, repeat his sentence, with such comments as 
would be appropriate to the act; or, in other words, to receive a 
reprimand from the Speaker. He did not think it necessary that the 
party accused should be allowed to defend his cause; not to expose 
the unwarrantable manoeuvres of his accusers, in order to pervert facts, 
to disguise the truth, and to fix on him intentions foreign from his 
heart; not to impeach their motives, as every person accused has a 
right to do; nor,, to demonstrate his own innocence, either by argu¬ 
ments or evidence, which is a constitutional privilege of which no British 
subject can be deprived without the most flagrant violation of law and 
justice; but as he had condemned without hearing, he would proceed 
to the last office of a judge, and punish also;—for whether, as he insi¬ 
nuated, it was only his intention to get Mr. Reeves’s name struck out 
of the commission as a magistrate, or whether, as was at first most 
reasonably supposed,* he meant to deprive him of his official situations, 
as a penalty for his exertions in 1792, it amounted to the assumption of 

* Indeed, Mr. Sheridan expressly said, “ He submitted to the Ministers themselves, whe¬ 
ther this should not be followed up by an address to his Majesty, to remove him from any 
place of trust.” Wpodfall’s Reports, December I4th, p. 50g. 
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a judicial power, to inflict punishment, without trial; for a man 
cannot be tried , without being present, and without being allowed to 
speak, or to adduce evidence, in his own defence. He assigned, as a 
reason for objecting to a prosecution, his wish to set an example of 
lenity and mercy. Mr. lleeves must have a strangely-constructed mind, 
if he did not consider this assertion as the addition of insult to injury. 
At all events, every subsequent declaration from this quarter, expressive 
of regard for the liberty of the press, or of respect for the trial by jury, 
could not fail to be considered as— Verba et voces , prcetereaque nihil. 

Mr. Dundas, who had been absent during the former debates, expres¬ 
sed his opinion of this motion, in the most decided and manly terms. 
He condemned that complication of power which the House were 
advised to assume. He conceived censure to be more becoming the 
character of the House than punishment. He noticed the swarms of 
libels which had lately deluged the town; many of which were, in the 
highest degree, contumacious, and levelled directly at the proceedings 
of the two Houses of Parliament, though the discerning eyes of Oppo¬ 
sition had not taken them into view. In one of the Papers the follow¬ 
ing paragraph had appeared;—“ Last night, the bill for repealing the 
British Constitution, passed the House of Commons.” Suppose Mr. 
Reeves were to attend that House, how was he to make his defence 
to evidence which had been already taken ex parte upon the subject ? 
How did it accord with the principles of justice, that a man should be 
brought before a popular assembly, who must, in justice to their own 
proceedings already had, be allowed to be inflamed against him in 
some degree ? How could he have that impartial audience, which 
justice required before his case should be decided upon ? The ques¬ 
tion really was—whether the Commons would, in a case in which they 
themselves were parties, proceed to decide by their own power, or 
would refer the matter to a trial, by another judicature?—The resolu¬ 
tion which passed on a former night, had pronounced the book to be 
a malicious and seditious libel; no one, then, could deny, that it was 
a fit subject for legal inquiry, and that another jurisdiction would, 
more properly, more soberly, and more temperately, take up the 
matter than the House. Mr. Dundas observed, that there was not a 
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single topic of accustomed attack, which Mr. Sheridan had not 
contrived to force into his speech. Mr. Reeves, the Association, Mini¬ 
sters, Judges, Justices, all these were the sports of his invective that 
night. He need not have taken the trouble to own, that, not the 
pamphlet, not the supposed author, merely as author, but that Mr. 
Reeves, the head of the Loyal Associations, was the object of his 
aversion. There was no one who had the least doubt that Mr. She¬ 
ridan's reason, for bringing this charge against Mr. Reeves, was, that 
he had set those associations on foot. It was superfluous for him, 
therefore, to confess, that the associations were the^true objects of his 
attack. Every body would give him full credit for the fact, without 
the proof of his own confession.* Having made many more pointed 
and pertinent observations on the subject, Mr. Dundas moved, as an 
amendment—“ That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, 
beseeching his Majesty to direct his Attorney-General to prosecute 
Mr. John Reeves, as author or publisher of the pamphlet, called, 
* Thoughts on the English Governmentand the printers of the said 
pamphlet.” 

In seconding the motion, Lord Sheffield avowed the most honour¬ 
able and independent sentiments.—He thought it a loss of time to 
notice the extraordinary expressions, or episodes, introduced by Mr. 
Sheridan into his speech; yet he could not but condemn the shameful 
proposition, of condemning a man before he was proved to be guilty. 
In opposition to the opinions which had been advanced, his Lordship 
conceived the House of Commons to be the worst place for passing 
sentence on the author of an objectionable pamphlet; and he was 
apprehensive, that his reasons for expressing that opinion would not 
prove very flattering to either side of the House. He observed one set 
of men, instead of prosecuting a libel on the Constitution, intent 
on prosecuting a man whom they considered as having counteracted 
their views; and, on the other side, he perceived a disposition to shrink 
from, and withhold, the common protection due to a man, whom it 
was evidently intended to oppress, although they did not consider him 


• Woodfall’s Reports, Mr. Dundas’s Speech, December 14th, p. 504,506. 
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as guilty.—There was but too much truth in these observations. Mr. 
Jekyll, however, and Mr. Fox, the former by the most despicable 
quibbles, and the most shallow sophistry, supported the original mo¬ 
tion, for depriving Mr. Reeves of a trial by jury.—But the House over¬ 
ruled the inconsistent arguments of the Whig Party, and, ultimately, 
adopted Mr. Dundas’s amendment, omitting only the proposed pro¬ 
secution of the printer. 

Thus was it decided, by the House of Commons, that a metaphorical 
expression was a fit subject for a criminal prosecution ! !! Mr. Reeves 
was, in consequence, brought to trial, on the twentieth of May 
following, at Guildhall, when the verdict of the jury negatived the 
assertion of the House, by finding him not guilty. 

This discussion forms a kind of epoch in the history of these times, 
as it served to display the sentiments of Opposition, on the loyal 
associations; and to shew their disposition to persecute all who 
opposed their sentiments, and counteracted their views, even at the 
ex pence of their own consistency, and by the sacrifice of many of the 
principles which they had so frequently avowed. By exhibiting, too, 
the acknowledgment of a party motive, as the ground-work of a cri¬ 
minal process, it supplies a strong confirmation of the opinion of those, 
who think judicial powers should never be vested in a popular assem¬ 
bly. The recorded declaration of the House, opposed as it was, by the 
sentence of a jury, serves still further to strengthen that opinion. The 
decision of Parliament by no means satisfied the country. The subject 
was discussed in various tracts, written with considerable ability, in 
which the principles of Mr. Reeves, and the condemned metaphor, 
were openly justified. While notone of the Whigs dared take their 
stand in the field of argument, unprotected by the shield of prejudice, 
and the armour of Parliament. A second tract was afterwards pub¬ 
lished, by Mr. Reeves himself,* in vindication of his first, in which 
he disclaimed all the principles and meaning so perversely imputed to 
him by the House of Commons.-f 

* This also was anonymous. 

t In this second pamphlet, adverting to the condemned metaphor, Mr. Reeves observes, 
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Posterity will, with difficulty, believe, that the Opposition attempted 
to justify their prosecution of Mr. Reeves, by the proceedings instituted 
by the government against persons guilty of treasonable designs to 
subvert the Constitution. It will not be supposed, that it could 
possibly have escaped their attention, that the professed object of the 
persons to whom they alluded, was to overturn the existing order of 
tilings, whereas it was the declared object of Mr. Reeves to preserve- it. 
While they addressed themselves to all the bad passions of the people, 
with a view to produce a revolution by the means of rebellion, he ap¬ 
pealed to their quiet good sense, pointing out the excellencies of the exist¬ 
ing Constitution, shewing them what reason they had for content and 
satisfaction, and deprecating every idea of a change. Their measures 
could only lead to the destruction of that Constitution. Rut, however 
illogical his arguments, however false his positions, no mischief could 
possibly accrue from them, because they went to establish the wisdom 
and necessity of adherence to the present system, and to expose the 
folly and danger of innovation. To use his own words;—“ AH 1 
recommend, and express a wish for, through the whole pamphlet, is, 
that the Constitution may remain as it is now by law established.” 


—“ The functions here meant were those which the King can by law exercise, and not such as 
he cannot; what the King can, and not what lie cannot do; according to that axiom of our 
law respecting the regal government, Rex nihil poles!, nisi quod jure potest. But the meaning is 
explained, fully, by the example of a reeess of Parliament. ‘ In our times it dot's so during 
every recess of Parliament.’ This is so plain an example to controul, and expound, the whole 
of the metaphor, that 1 will not add one more syllable upon it.” The matter, however, is 
rendered still more plain, by exhibiting— 

u The passage without the metaphor. 

“ In fine, the government of England is a Monarchythe Monarchy is the Caput, prin- 
eipium, el finis, of the High Court of Parliament, or Legislative Council of the realm, the 
Lords and Commons, that, at the same time, reflect dignity on the King, and afford protec¬ 
tion to the subject; but these are still only a Council, and derive their origin and authority 
from the Monarch ; they may be dissolved, and the King is a King still, deprived, indeed, of 
this part of his dignity, but not losing his stale like them, who become private individuals. 
The executive government may go on in all its functions without Lords or Commons ; it has, 
heretofore, done so for years together; and, in our time, it docs so, during every recess of 
Parliament: but, without the King, his Parliament is no more. The King, therefore, alone 
it is, who necessarily subsists without change or diminution; and from him alone we unceas¬ 
ingly derive the protection of law and government.” 
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Pending these discussions, some regulations of internal economy, 
rendered necessary by the peculiar circumstances of the country, were 
enforced, and others proposed, all having for their object the adoption 
of means, for either counteracting the immediate effects of the existing 
scarcity, which had produced great and alarming distress, or for provid¬ 
ing against its recurrence. At the very commencement of the Session, 
Mr. Pitt proposed to renew the act for allowing the importation of 
corn into the country duty free. A committee was appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the scarcity, and to suggest the most appro¬ 
priate remedies. The members of this committee were most active in 
their inquiries, and diligent in their researches; and it was in conse¬ 
quence of their recommendation, that a bounty was proposed on 
wheat, flour, and Indian corn, imported; that an act was passed for 
prohibiting the use of wheat, and of any other grain, in the manu¬ 
facture of starch; and to put a stop to the distillation of spirit from 
the grain ; and that other measures, all tending to the same point, 
were adopted. Meanwhile, that active spirit of benevolence, which 
has ever characterized the people of England, was exerted, in every 
possible way, for alleviating the distresses of the poor; and the efforts 
of the legislature were laudably seconded by every class of the com¬ 
munity. 

In providing for the public service of the ensuing year, it was 
deemed necessary to require one hundred and ten thousand seamen 
and marines; and two hundred and seven thousand land-forces, of 
various descriptions. The whole expcnces of the year were calculated, 
by Mr. Pitt, when he opened the budget, on the seventh of December, 
at 27»662,083/. 3 2.v. 6cl. and he proposed to raise a loan of eighteen mil¬ 
lions, in addition to the permanent sources of revenue, in order to 
meet it. To pay the interest of this sum, which, with the one per 
cent, for the gradual reduction of the capital, amounted to 1,1 J 1,500/., 
he suggested various new taxes, on collateral succession of landed 
and personal property; on the assessed taxes, an additional ten per 
cent.; on horses kept for pleasure; on cart-horses (two shillings each); 
on tobacco; and on printed cottons;—and, also, a reduction of dis¬ 
count and waste on salt; and a diminution of the drawback on refined 
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sugars; which he estimated, in the whole, at 1,127,000/. The requisite 
bills for giving legal effect to the proposals of Mr. Pitt, were all passed, 
through their respective stages, before the close of the year. 

After the many debates, to which the proposals for premature nego¬ 
tiations for peace, introduced by the Opposition, had given rise; after 
the petitions to the same effect which had been presented to the 
House of Commons, and the impression which, to a certain extent, 
had been produced by them on the public mind, (facilitated, no 
doubt, by the high price of provisions, owing to the failure of the late 
harvest,) Mr. Pitt deemed it necessary to prove the sincerity of his 
own professions, as to his desire for peace, as soon as any prospect 
of concluding it, with safety, should occur.—He, therefore, resolved 
to give to his professions the security of the royal sanction.—For this 
purpose, a message from the King was presented to the House, on the 
eighth of December, in which his Majesty acquainted the House, 
that the crisis which was depending, at the commencement of the 
Session, had Jed to such an order of things in France, as would 
induce him, conformably with the sentiments which he had already 
declared, to meet any disposition for negotiation on the part of the 
enemy, with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and speediest effect, 
and to conclude a treaty for a general peace, whenever it could be 
effected on just and suitable terms to himself and his allies. His 
Majesty further expressed an earnest wish, that the spirit and deter¬ 
mination, manifested by Parliament, added to the recent and impor¬ 
tant successes of the Austrian armies, and to the continued and growing 
embarrassments of the enemy, might speedily conduce to the attain¬ 
ment of that object, on such grounds as the justice of the cause, in 
which this country was eugaged, and the situation of affairs, might 
entitle his Majesty to expect. 

On the following day this message was taken into consideration. 
It was natural to suppose, that the Opposition, who had constantly 
endeavoured to force Ministers to negotiate, whether the enemy would 
or not, and who represented peace as the panacea for every evil, 
would have received, with pleasure and satisfaction, this'avowal of 
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his Majesty’s readiness to treat for peace.—But no!—it was impossible 
for Ministers to propose any plan, however consonant with the views 
which their opponents had avowed, which would extort their appro¬ 
bation, or avert their censure. Mr. Pitt moved an address of thanks 
to his Majesty for his communication, which he thought must meet 
the unanimous concurrence of the House, and which, therefore, he 
did not deem it necessary to support with any length of argument. 
This conciseness, however, gave offence to Mr. Sheridan, who chose 
to doubt the sincerity of the declaration contained in the message. 
The reason assigned for his doubt was, the sudden'change which had 
taken place in the Minister’s sentiments, and that, too, as he asserted, 
without any alteration in the state of France.—For, in his estimation, as 
far as his opinion could be collected from his speech, the existing 
government of that country was not better than the system adopted 
under Robespierre.—The address was displeasing to this politician, 
because it declared the justice of the war on our part, and because 
it did not disclaim the notion, that there could exist, in any country, 
any form of government incapable of maintaining the relations of 
peace and amity.—And so long as this idea was not publicly disavowed 
by the whole country, (who, he seemed to expect, were to sacrifice 
their principles, and their common sense, too, to the sublime notions 
of the enlightened few, who composed the Opposition,) no secure or 
permanent peace could be concluded. In conformity with these sen¬ 
timents, he moved an amendment to the address, in which the House 
were to express their deep regret, that his Majesty should ever have 
been advised to consider the internal order of things in France, to be 
such as not to induce him, at any time, to meet a disposition to 
negotiation on the part of the enemy. And the Commons were to 
state, that they felt themselves, at this conjuncture, more forcibly 
called on to declare this opinion, because, if the existing order of 
things in France were admitted as the motive and inducement to nego¬ 
tiation, a change in that order of things might be considered as a 
ground for discontinuing a negotiation begun, or even for abandoning 
a treaty concluded.—Therefore, the Commons, duly reflecting on the 
calamitous waste of treasure, and of blood, to which it was now 
manifest the acting on this principle had so unfortunately, and so 
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largely, contributed; and, greatly apprehensive of the grievous and 
ruinous consequences, to which the persevering to act on such prin¬ 
ciples must inevitably tend, were humbly and earnestly to implore the 
King, that it might altogether be abandoned and disclaimed; and 
that the form of government, or internal order of things, in France, 
whatever they might be, or should become, might be no bar to a 
negotiation for restoring the blessings of peace, whenever it could be 
effected on just and suitable terms. This notable address, in which 
the House were called upon to belie all the sentiments which they had 
avowed, and the resolutions which they had adopted, from the very 
commencement of the war, was to conclude with an intreaty, that his 
Majesty would give distinct directions for an immediate negotiation 
to be opened with France, 

This amendment was supported only by Mr. Grey and Mr. Fox, 
whose arguments were confuted, and whose assertions were contra¬ 
dicted, by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, the former of whom entered 
into a comparative view of the existing government of France, and of 
those which had preceded it, for the purpose of shewing that peace 
might safely be concluded with it, if fair terms could be obtained. 
The sense of the House was so decidedly with the Minister, on this 
occasion, that Mr. Sheridan did not deem it prudent to press for a divi¬ 
sion. His amendment was, of course, rejected, and the address carried. 
A similar address was carried in the House of Lords, with as little oppo¬ 
sition. Earl Fitzwilliam, however, who was absent during the debate, 
declared his sentiments in opposition to the avowed intention of Mini¬ 
sters for opening a negotiation with the present government of France, 
which, his Lordship contended, was no better calculated to preserve 
the relations of peace and amity, than Robespierre and his committee 
of Public Safety. In his Lordship’s opinion, it appeared, that no 
treaty could be safely concluded with France, without the restoration 
of the lawful government, which he considered to be the legitimate 
end of the war. 
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Sincerity of Mr. Pitt’s wish for peace—Character of the New Revolution at Paris—Conduct 
of its founders subversive of its leading principle — Means taken to compel the people to 
re-elect two-thirds of the existing Convention—Motives of such conduct examined—An 
express article of the New Code violated by the reference of the Constitution to the troops 
for acceptance—The newly-established freedom of the Press employed in exposing the de- 
signs of the Convention—No change effected in the conduct of the French towards foreign 
States—Clamours for peace excited by the Opposition—Their tendency and effects—Mr. 
Wickham ordered to sound the disposition of the French government, in respect of peace— 
His communication with Mr. Barthelemi— Motion of Mr. Grey, to compel the Ministers 
to open a negotiation with the French—Opposed by Mr. Pitt, who adverts to the Overtures 
already ordered to be made by Mr. Wickham—Motion negatived—A principle of negoti¬ 
ation advanced by France, amounting to the assertion of a right to bind Europe by acts 
of her own legislature—Investigation of this principle—Reply of the British Cabinet to 
the Note of the Directory—Mr. Pitt proposes a new loan and new taxes—Motion of Mr. 
Grey brought forward, with a view to the impeachment of Ministers—Mr. Pitt’s speech— 
Motion rejected by a great majority—Mr. Fox moves a series of resolutions, condemning 
the conduct of Ministers—His speech in support of them—Accuses Ministers of purposely 
delaying overtures for peace, until they could not be accepted by the French—Pleads the 
cause of France with great zeal and ability—Censures the instructions given to Mr. Wick¬ 
ham, and justifies the objections of the Directory—The inconsistency and weakness of his 
arguments exposed—He insists on the necessity of a change of Ministers; but declares, 
that he never will accept of a place himself, without a retractation of all the leading prin¬ 
ciples and maxims which had been adopted by the Government and the House—Mr. Pitt 
answers him—Declares that peace has been his constant wish, and that the war has inter¬ 
fered with all his favourite plans of economy and finance—Comments on the inconsistency 
of Mr. Fox—Explains the difference between himself and Mr. Burke, respecting the object 
of the war—Confutes Mr. Fox’s charge of insincerity, in the attempt to open a negotia¬ 
tion for peace—Resolutions negatived by 216 votes against 42—Parliament dissolved— 
Military operations on the Continent—Renewal of hostilities on the Rhine—Amount of the 
respective forces of the Austrians and French, at the opening of the campaign—Object of 
the French, in the invasion of Germany—Battle on the Sieg—Baltic of Allenkirchen— 
Retreat of the Austrians—The Archduke Charles joins the army, defeats the French, and 
drives them back behind the Lahn—General Kray, with 11,000 men, beats 25,000 French, 
under Kleber—The French retreat to Dusscldorf—Operations on the Upper Rhine—W urm- 
scr detached to Italy with 30,000 men—Superiority of the French—Moreau fakes the fort 
of Kehl—Cowardice of the Suabian troops—Moreau crosses the Rhine, and enters Ger»' 
VOL. II. 4 D 
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many, -with 80,000 men—Defeats the Austrians under Latour, on the Murg—The Archduke 
takes the command of the troops on the Upper Rhine—Battle of Ettlingen—Retreat of the 
Imperialists—Battle of Mettingen—The French advance into Bavaria—Masterly plan of 
the Archduke—lie marches against Jourdan’s army—Jourdan retreats—The Archduke 
prevents his junction with Moreau—Defeats him at Kornach—Jourdan’s army is disper¬ 
sed, and driven beyond the Rhine—Operations on the Danube—Moreau defeated—Peace 
between France and Bavaria—Moreau retreats—Displays great skill and ability—Impru¬ 
dent conduct of the Austrian Generals—The French re-cross the Rhine—Siege and recap¬ 
ture of Fort Kchl by the Austrians—Campaign in Italy—Relative forces of the Belligerent 
powers—Battles of Montenotte and Montelezino, Dego, and Vico—Retreat of the Allies— 
Peace between France and Sardinia—Retreat of the Austrians—The French cross the Po— 
Battle of Lodi—The French pass the Mincio—Enter Leghorn—Besiege Mantua—Wurm- 
ser arrives in Italy—Siege of Mantua raised—Austrians defeated in various actions— 
Wurmser retreats into the Tyrol—Battle of Rovoredo—Action at Bassano—Wurmscr 
arrives at Mantua—Peace between Naples and France—A fresh army of Austrians, under 
Generals Alvinzy and Davidovich enter Italy—Baltic of Fonteviva—Battle of Arcole, and 
retreat of Alvinzy—Battle near Verona—Defeat of the Austrians at Rivoli and Corona— 
They retreat into the Tyrol—Mantua surrendered to the French—Peace between France 
and the Pope—Termination of the campaign—Examination into the causes of the defeat 
of the Austrians, and the success of the French—Treachery of the Austrian officers— 
Falsehood of Buonaparte’s reports to the Directory—Loss of either army during the cam¬ 
paign—Impolitic restrictions imposed on the Austrian commanders, by the Aulic Council 
of War—Evil effects of such a system. 


[1796.] The intimation given in the King’s speech, at the opening 
of the session, that the period was fast approaching when security 
might be derived from a treaty of peace concluded with the new 
government of France, was not loosely thrown out for the purpose of 
deceiving Parliament, or the public, with false hopes.—It resulted 
from the sincerest wish, on the part of the Minister, to put an end to 
the war, the moment peace could be procured, without the sacrifice of 
honour, interest, or safety. If, indeed, all the circumstances of the 
last Revolution at Paris,—for a Revolution that event must certainly be 
called, which destroyed the existing system of government, and intro¬ 
duced another of a different form and structure in its place,—were to 
be duly considered, very little foundation would be found to have 
existed, at this period, for any sanguine hopes of a material change in 
the views and policy of the Directorial Government. It was true, 
indeed, as Mr. Pitt had stated, that the species of liberty and equality , 
which had constituted the basis of the Revolutionary system, had been 
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abandoned, and that those engines of destruction, affiliated Societies of 
Jacobins, had been proscribed, by the new code, which contained 
nothing, on the face of it, essentially hostile to the rights and tran¬ 
quillity of other states. But here ended all the advantages of the late 
Revolution. It rescued, indeed, the wretched people of France from 
the sanguinary despotism of Robespierre; but it afforded them no 
other improvement or relief. The new code held out, to be sure, pro¬ 
spects and plans more compatible with the civil liberty of the subject, 
than the dreadful system of terror by which it had been preceded. 
But the conduct of those who framed it belied the hopes which it 
encouraged, and the benefits which it promised. They had avowed 
the principle, that liberty is only to be found in a representative 
government, the basis of which is freedom or election ; and on 
such principle they professed to form their new constitution. But, 
having formed it, the first step they took was a violation of this very 
principle, which they had so solemnly, and so publicly, consecrated. 
The period prescribed by the Jaw, for the duration of the legislative 
bodj r , expired in the autumn of 1795; the people were then to re¬ 
assume those rights, which they had delegated, for a given time, 
for the purpose of granting them to new representatives; and the full 
exercise of these rights was the more necessary, at that important 
epoch, as they had loudly and repeatedly expressed their disapproba¬ 
tion of their present representatives, and had proclaimed them to be 
unworthy of farther confidence. The legislative body were very well 
acquainted with this disposition of their constituents, and entertained 
a just dread of the consequences of an appeal to them. They well 
knew that they had very little chance of being re-elected; and, there¬ 
fore, they secretly resolved, to retain possession of their seats, which 
not only secured an extensive influence, but (which was of infinitely 
greater importance to numbers of them) an ample means of subsistence, 
which they knew not where else to procure. They made no scruple 
to sacrifice the constitution, which they had just held out as a master¬ 
piece of political wisdom, and as the only source of national happiness 
and prosperity, to the attainment of this sordid and interested object. 
Hence sprang those two decrees, already noticed, which stand without 
a parallel in the annals of legislative tyranny, and by which the people 
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were compelled to re-elect two-thirds of the existing legislature; while 
efficacious measures were also adopted for securing the return of a 
considerable part of the remaining third. So flagrant a violation of 
their own principles, so daring an act of oppression, was too palpable, 
in its tendency, to escape exposure, and too comprehensive in its scope 
to elude resistance. But as the nation had been kept, for three years, 
in a state of passive submission to the most absolute, oppressive, 
and unlimited power, by the Convention itself, its members were led 
to hope that, by the joint aid of deception, seduction, and threats, 
judiciously applied, they might secure even this desperate attempt 
against all opposition from the people. For this purpose they annexed 
their two decrees to the constitutional code, all discussion of which had 
been forbidden by the Convention, who only presented it to the people 
for their pure and unconditional acceptance, in the hope that, through 
the general prevalence of ignorance and fear, they might be con¬ 
founded with the constitution itself, which they imagined would be 
eagerly received, as a comparative refuge from that odious system of 
terror and of anarchy, under which the nation had so long groaned. The 
Convention took special care not to separate the two decrees from the 
constitutional articles, nor yet to submit them, by an express and 
particular resolution, to the sanction of the primary assemblies, that 
they might become the subject of a different discussion, and of a 
distinct and separate consent. As the artifice, however, was too gross 
to impose upon the inhabitants of the great towns, and as the public 
indignation, which had been manifested at the crimes of the Conven¬ 
tion, might naturally be expected there to burst forth with greater force 
and energy, care was taken to surround them with troops. The pri¬ 
mary assemblies of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, Toulouse, and 
many other places, held their deliberations in the midst of bayonets, 
and under the eyes of a political missionary, deputed by the Conven¬ 
tion, with orders to employ force, in case intrigue, threats, and cor¬ 
ruption, should prove inadequate to procure the desired consent. 
Another means to which they had recourse, for the same purpose, was 
the general liberation of all the agents of terror, who had been impri¬ 
soned as soon as their employers ceased to have occasion for their 
services. These men were sent to the primary assemblies, in order to 
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promote the adoption of the two decrees, which would secure impu¬ 
nity both to themselves and to their employers. Lastly, in violation 
of both the spirit and the letter of the new constitution, which expressly 
declared, that the army is essentially an obedient body , which can in no 
case whatever, deliberate, they decreed, that the constitutional code, 
accompanied by their two favourite decrees, should be presented to the 
troops for their acceptance, in order that, if, in spite of all these pre¬ 
cautions, they should be rejected by the primary assemblies, they 
might involve the people in hostilities with the army, and, in a parox- 
j r sm of despair, create a civil war, rather than give up their authority, 
like those base tyrants who dishonoured the throne of the Caesars, who 
courted the suffrages of the legions, when they were afraid that the 
votes of the Roman Senate, and the people, would be adverse to their 
hopes. Thus every artifice was exerted for the accomplishment of 
their purpose, for keeping the reins of power in their blood-stained 
hands. Such good use, however, was made of the newly-proclaimed 
freedom of the press, that the eyes of the nation were opened to their 
designs; and the general disapprobation of the decrees was pretty 
loudly and openly expressed. To obviate the ill effects of this hostile 
impression, the Convention did not wait till all the primary assemblies 
had sent the result of their deliberations,—until a clear and decisive 
majority of the nation had given or refused their consent to the two 
decrees,—but rejected the votes of those who had unanimously con¬ 
demned them. They declared, that they were accepted by a majority 
of the people; though the declaration was so clumsily worded, and 
contained so many obvious inaccuracies and errors, that it afforded 
the strongest presumption that the decrees had been rejected by the 
greater number.* 

* “ The Convention had promised and decreed,” says an attentive observer of the whole 
of this transaction, and an eye-witness of their conduct, “ that the documents, that is, the 
list of Primary Assemblies, with the number of voters who had accepted or rejected the two 
decrees, on which their committee had founded their report, should be printed; and this 
would be the best means of imposing silence on all who questioned the accuracy of the report. 
They did not hesitate, however, to break this promise, although their honour was so deeply 
concerned in its fulfilment. But, after having myself ascertained the fact, in the Electoral 
Assembly, of which I was a member, that three-fourths of the Primary Assemblies, in my 
department, had voted against the re-election of two-thirds of the Convention, and that the 
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As there was but little ground for satisfaction in this event, in its 
tendency to improve the situation of the people, so was there but 
little reason to hope that it would be productive of any material 
change in the foreign policy of the French government. The reins of 
power had, indeed, passed from the hands of Robespierre and his 
bosom friends; but they were placed in the hands of men who had 
abetted most of his sanguinary measures, and who were almost, if not 
wholly, as guilty as himself. It was not to be expected that such 
men would pursue a different system of policy in regard to foreign 
powers, however necessary they might feel it, as well for their own 
safety,—which, be it observed, was the sole consideration by which 
they were influenced in their opposition to Robespierre,—as from a 
regard to the public feeling, to render their internal government rather 
more compatible with the happiness, the welfare, and the personal se¬ 
curity of the people. 

Still Mr. Pitt was willing to give them credit for a more pacific dis¬ 
position than their predecessors had displayed ; and was most anxious 
that an early manifestation of it should afford him the much wished- 
for opportunity of opening a negotiation for peace. Rut he well 
knew that any premature disclosure of his own wish would only serve 
to postpone the period of its accomplishment. On the other hand, 
the Opposition and their friends out of Parliament, spared no pains to 
increase the clamour for peace, which they had originally excited. 
They could not, however, but be sensible, that nothing could tend 
more strongly to indispose our enemies to accede to such terms as 
would be consistent with the honour and safety of this country, than 
the manifestation of an ungovernable desire of peace, on the part of 
the people. In proportion to the warmth of that desire would the 
exorbitancy of their demands, most naturally, increase. Besides, a 

remaining' third had taken no notice of it, excepting about a score who had approved it, I 
ceased to be astonished at the silence of the Convention, and could not forbear to admire their 
discretion. I have not a doubt but that a similar verification took place in all the Electoral 
Assemblies, and that the result was every where nearly the same.” 

A Cursory Review of the transactions of the 13 th Vendemiaire , (5lh of October , 1795,) 
and of their effects. Translated from the French. Note to p. 7. 
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nation, which has peace ever uppermost in its thoughts, and makes 
it the constant subject of its discourse, is not likely to display much 
vigour in the pursuit of a war. It is one thing to entertain a sincere 
wish to make peace, and a resolution to conclude it, whenever it can 
be made, on honourable terms; and another, to be incessantly talking 
of peace, and to be loud in expressing our anxious desire to obtain it. 
To be tumultuous for peace is to put a fresh weapon into the hand of 
our enemy, with the aid of which he may, without a struggle, wrest 
from us all the conquests, and all the advantages, which we have 
gained from him by the sword.—It is a strong symptom of a mean and 
cowardly disposition, of a low and selfish mind, without spirit or for¬ 
titude, to bear the pressure and burdens of war, and to submit to 
those privations and sacrifices which are necessary for the attainment 
of its essential and laudable object. Where this anxiety is manifested, 
without any symptoms of a corresponding desire, on the part of the 
enemy, it sinks still lower, in the scale of mental degeneracy, from 
meanness to imbecility ; since it removes, to an incalculable distance, 
the prospect of peace;—it blunts our own sword, while it sharpens 
the sword of the foe. It was truly remarked, by one of the most 
acute and intelligent observers of the rise, progress, and consequences, 
of the French Revolution, that the government of that country placed 
a great reliance, for the success of their schemes, “ on that longing 
after peace, proclaimed even on the first day of the war, which is a 
symptom of the failure of all courage, of all reason, of all public 
spirit,—propagated with indefatigable industry, and in the clamours 
for which the conspirators, the factious, the revolutionists, of all coun¬ 
tries join, echoing the sentiments of the egotists, and of those nations 
which have not had the fortitude to defend themselves/’* 

Wisely, most wisely, has the constitution of England placed the 
power of peace aud war in the hands of the Crown; and made it the 
imperative duty of the Ministers of the Crown to exercise it, to the 
best of their discretion, without temerity, and without fear; not to 
plunge us into war, hastily, intemperately, or unnecessarily, on the 


* Letter to a Minister of State, by Mallet du Pan. 
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one hand ; nor to be led by popular clamour, and factious discontent, 
on the other hand, to solicit a premature negotiation, or to conclude 
an insecure and inadequate peace.—It is for the Minister, who can 
alone be acquainted with all the facts and circumstances which ought 
to influence his conduct on such a momentous concern, to fix the 
proper time for making advances to an enemy; and to prescribe the 
conditions which the interests of the country may require, and the 
relative state of the contending parties may authorize him to exact. 
If lie suffer himself to be betrayed into the adoption of a measure of 
such importance contrary to his own judgment, lie virtually surrenders 
the Iloyal Prerogative, and resigns the reins of power into the hands 
of the governed, thereby destroying the very principle and object of 
government.—Government is bound to restrain the headlong passions 
of the people, and to reduce them, by the proper exercise of legal 
authority, to a state of subjection to their real interests. Without the 
possession of the means of forming a correct judgment, and, too often, 
without the ability to form it, particularly where the pressure, which 
a regard for those interests requires, is immediate and certain ; while 
the object which is to give them a permanent security is distant and 
precarious; the Ministers of the Crown are the guardians and guides 
which the constitution has provided to inform and to direct them. 

On the present occasion, the means adopted, in the King's speech, 
at the opening of the session, for apprizing the new government of 
France, that the great impediment to the conclusion of a peace, 
which had hitherto subsisted, was removed, was sufficient to draw forth 
from them some avowal, or manifestation, of a pacific disposition, if 
any such existed. And it was the more necessary that such an avowal 
should come from them, as the preceding governments had, on various 
occasions, declared their determination never to make peace, but 
upon such terms as were utterly incompatible with the security, and 
even the independence, of other states; and, therefore, without some 
declaration of sentiment on this subject, it might, and indeed must, 
be inferred, that they were resolved to adhere to the same principles, 
and to pursue the same system of foreign policy." But neither this, nor 
any other of the leading considerations which have been urged above, 
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could have the smallest influence on the minds of the Opposition 
could produce the smallest relaxation in their efforts to engender, in 
the public, the same lust for peace which raged within their own 
bosoms ; or could effect the smallest change in their Parliamentary 
conduct. But Mr. Pitt did not stop even here; he did not wait for 
a voluntary manifestation of a pacific disposition on the part of the 
French government; he took direct and active means for ascertaining 
whether such a disposition really existed, through the medium of Mr. 
Wickham, the British Minister in Switzerland. Before, however, 
those means could be carried into effect, the Opposition, with as little 
regard to the character of the country, as solicitude for the success 
of the object which they professed to have in view, resolved again to 
render peace the subject of discussion in Parliament. Accordingly, 
on the fifteenth of February, Mr. Grey brought forward a motion 
for an address to the King, stating the desire of the House, that he 
would be pleased to take such steps, as to his wisdom should appear 
most proper, for communicating directly, to the executive government 
of the French Republic, his readiness to meet any disposition to nego¬ 
tiation, on their part, with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and 
speediest effect. It was the avowed object of this motion to extort 
from the British government a direct and unconditional acknowlcdo-- 
ment of the French Republic; and to compel Ministers to make the 
first overtures for peace. 

The motion was resisted by Mr. Pitt, principally on the grounds of 
unnecessary and undue interposition with the Constitutional prero¬ 
gative of the Crown, and of its direct tendency to prevent the con¬ 
clusion of a just and equitable peace. He informed the House, that 
Ministers had already adopted every measure consistent with the 
general interests of the country, and with the attention and regard 
due to her allies, to enable his Majesty to take any opportunity, 
either to meet overtures for negotiation, or to make such overtures as 
might be found most expedient. That no etiquette, with respect to 
who should make the first overture,—no difficulty in finding a mode 
of making it, would be considered, by government, as an obstacle to 
negotiation, if, in other respects, there should appear to be a proba- 

VOL. II. 4 e 
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bility of its leading to just and honourable terms,—the great point 
being what prospect there was of obtaining such terms. Measures 
had been taken for ascertaining these points, and were then in train; 
and, if the enemy were sincere, they must speedily lead to a nego¬ 
tiation.—Whether such negotiation would end in peace, he could not 
say, because that depended on the inclination of the enemy to open 
it with a view to a peace, to be concluded on terms very different from 
any which their public declarations had, for a long time past, seemed 
to indicate ; if they had no such inclination, a speedy peace was im¬ 
possible. lie wished ardently for peace, but only for an honourable 
peace;—such a peace the country had a right to expect from its own 
strength and resources, and from a knowledge of the relative situa¬ 
tion of France. 

This acknowledgment ought to have deterred Mr. Grey from pres¬ 
sing his motion upon the House, and must have deterred him, if his 
only object had been to pave the way for a pacific negotiation with 
France; but as he had those other objects in view, which have been 
stated above, he persisted in his measure, and, supported by Mr. Fox, 
pressed it to a division, when it was negatived by one hundred and 
eighty-nine votes against fifty. 

Mr. Pitt, however, continued to pursue the measures to which he 
had alluded in this debate, for ascertaining the real disposition of the 
Directorial government, in regard to peace. Early in March, in pur¬ 
suance of his instructions, Mr. Wickham, the British Minister in Swit¬ 
zerland, applied to Mr. Barthelemi, the French Ambassador at Berne, 
to know,—I. Whether there was a disposition in France to open a 
negotiation with his Majesty, and his allies, for the re-establishment 
of a general peace, upon just and suitable terms, by sending, for that 
purpose, ministers to a congress, at such place as might thereafter be 
agreed upon ?—II. Whether there existed a disposition to communi¬ 
cate to him the general grounds of a pacification, such as France 
would be willing to propose, in order that his Majesty, and his allies, 
might thereupon examine, in concert, whether they were such as might 
serve as the foundation of a negotiation for peace ?—III. Or, whether 
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there would he a desire to propose any other way whatever, for arriving 
at the same end,—that of a general pacification ?*' 

After an interval of nearly three weeks,-]' Mr. Barthelemi commu¬ 
nicated the answer of the Executive Directory, which professed to 
contain an exposition of their sentiments and dispositions. In this 
they expressed an ardent desire to procure, for the French Republic, a 
just, honourable, and solid peace; bitf declared that the satisfaction 
which they should have derived from Mr. Wickham’s communication, 
was considerably damped by the circumstance of his not being vested 
with powers to open a negotiation, which led them to doubt the 
sincerity of the pacific intentions of the British Court. They chose to 
consider a congress, though sanctioned by the prescription of ages as 
the best mode of adjusting the differences of contending powers, 
and of leading to a fair and solid peace, as calculated only to render all 
negotiation useless; and to regard, therefore, the proposal for hold¬ 
ing it, as another proof of the insincerity of the British Cabinet; and 
as a mark of their bad faith. After some other preliminary observations 
in the same strain, now first adopted in a diplomatic correspondence, 
they proceeded to exhibit a proof of their own ardent desire for peace, 
by an explicit declaration, that, being charged by the constitution 
with the execution of the laws, they could neither make, nor listen to, 
any proposal contrary to them; — the Constitutional Act did not 
permit them to consent to any alienation of that which, according to 
the existing laws, constituted the territory of the Republic. But that, 
in respect of the countries occupied by the French armies, and which 
had not been united to France, they, as well as other interests, poli¬ 
tical and commercial, might become the subject of a negotiation, 
which would present to the Directory the means of proving how much 
they had at heart the attainment of a speedy peace. 

Here the monstrous principle was asserted, that the French Republic 
had a right to legislate for Europe;—for her laws wero now set up as 


* See Mr. Wickham’s Note of March 8, 1796. 
t Mr. Barthclemi’s Note of March the 26th. 
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paramount to the established law of nations, to the most just claims 
of particular States, and to the national independence of others. In 
pursuance of this novel principle, the French had only to pour their 
murderous hordes into the territories of a neutral slate, (as they had 
already done,) conquer it by their arms, and then annex it for ever, by 
an act of their legislature, to their Republic, one and indivisible;— 
and any claim for its restoration must be treated as inadmissible, 
because involving a proposal for violating the laws of France. Iicrc the 
views of aggrandizement and conquest, which the leaders of the Revo¬ 
lution had early manifested, in violation of their own alleged principle 
of forbearance and renunciation, were clearly unfolded ; and it dis¬ 
tinctly appeared, that whatever might be the fate of war, the new 
rulers of France would make no peace, which had not for its basis the 
restoration of every conquest made upon themselves, and the reten¬ 
tion by them of every place and country which they had wrested from 
their enemies. It required an effrontery, possessed by no regular 
government, to proclaim to the world a principle so preposterous; a 
claim so monstrous; a principle which, if acted upon by every power 
engaged in a war,—and the power which first asserted such a principle, 
could not deny the right of another to adopt and pursue it, would 
produce an endless scene of carnage, and render peace impracticable. 

In reply to this exposition, it was observed, that the British Court 
saw, with regret, how far the tone and spirit of the answer of the 
Directory, the nature and extent of the demands which it contained, 
and the manner of announcing them, were remote from any disposition 
for peace.—The inadmissible pretension had been avowed, of appro¬ 
priating to France all that the laws actually existing there might have 
comprised, under the denomination of French territory. Annexed to 
this demand was an express declaration, that no proposal contrary to 
it would be made, or even listened to; and this, under the pretence 
of an internal regulation, the provisions of which were wholly foreign 
to all other nations. So long as such dispositions were persisted in by 
the French government, nothing was left for the King but to prosecute 
a war equally just and necessary. But, whenever his enemies should 
manifest more pacific sentiments, his Majesty would, at all times, be 
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eager to concur in them, by lending himself, in concert with his allies, 
to all such measures as should be best calculated to re-establish general 
tranquillity, on conditions just, honourable, and permanent, either by 
the establishment of a congress, which had been so often, and so hap¬ 
pily, the means of restoring peace to Europe ; or by a preliminary 
discussion of the principles which might be proposed, on either side, 
as the foundation of a general pacification; or, lastly, by an impartial 
examination of any other way, which might be pointed out to him, 
for arriving at the same salutary end.* 

By this explanation, the nation no longer had to rely on the repre¬ 
sentations of either Ministers or their Opponents, or even on the decla¬ 
rations of the members of the French legislature, for a knowledge of 
the real intentions, and decided object, of the Directorial government, 
on the long-agitated question of peace. The Minister had given the 
most positive proof of the sincerity of his declaration, that the form of 
government in France would no longer be considered as an obstacle to 
negotiation, and had reduced the matter to a simple question, of terms. 
Though, even had England been so depressed as to accede to the exor¬ 
bitant terms suggested by the enemy, still it would have been a sub¬ 
ject of very serious consideration, how far, by such a concession, she 
would be justified in recognizing, the arbitrary principle on which those 
terms were founded. 

The public expences having proved greater than had been expected, 
Mr. Pitt found it necessary, in the month of April, to raise a new 
loan of seven millions and a half, one-third of which was necessary to 
defray the additional charges in the departments of the army and 
ordnance, including the expence of barracks, up to the close of the 
present year. The remaining two-thirds were to be applied to the 
purchase of navy and exchequer bills (which it was proposed to fund) 
and to the re-payment to the bank of one million, which had been 
advanced to the government in exchequer bills. This loan had been 
raised on very favourable terms; the persons who advanced the money 


* See Note of Observation, dated Downing-Strect, April 10, 1790, 
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Laving taken the stock at the full market price of the day, with a 
direct bonus of less than two per cent, which, being added to the 
usual discount for prompt payment, would make the whole benefit 
three pounds, six shillings and three-pence per cent. The interest of 
this sum amounted to 575,000/., to which was to be added 135,000/., 
being the estimated amount of the produce of the tax on printed 
cottons, which it was deemed expedient to repeal, making a total 
of 710,000/. to be provided. To meet this demand, Mr. Pitt pro¬ 
posed to raise, by a new duty on hats, 100,000/.; by a tax upon dogs, 
40,000/.; and, by an additional duty upon wine of twenty pounds a 
ton, 600,000/. In the discussions which followed these proposals, 
many arguments were used, tending to impeach the accuracy of the 
Minister’s calculations; and many specimens of wit were exhibited, 
calculated, and designed, to gratify the speakers, and to amuse the 
House. The House, however, afforded their sanction to his state¬ 
ments, and to the measures which he proposed; and the bills which 
he introduced, for giving them effect, were adopted by large and de¬ 
cisive majorities. 

As it was generally understood that Parliament would separate early 
in the season, and that it would be dissolved in the course of the 
summer; the leaders of the Opposition resolved not to suffer the 
interval to elapse without again endeavouring to excite a public odium 
against the Ministers. They seem, indeed, to have had so little 
knowledge of the duty of a representative, as to have adopted the idea 
that it consisted solely in making incessant attempts to disgrace the 
Members of Administration by the foulest aspersions on their charac¬ 
ters, and to fetter the operations of government, by a systematic 
opposition to all their measures.—No men, certainly, could have been 
more solicitous to discharge such a duty, than the present chiefs of 
the Whig-party ; who, careless of the means , and anxious only about 
the end , displayed the most indefatigable perseverance in the pursuit 
of their object. 


In conformity with thi# principle of action, Mr. Grey brought for¬ 
ward, on the sixth of May, a string of resolutions, for the avowed 
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purpose of supplying a basis for the impeachment of Ministers. The 
charge from which so serious an inference was to be drawn, was the 
appropriation of public money to one object, which had been specifi¬ 
cally voted for auother. This charge was fully met by Mr. Pitt, who 
admitted the fact to a certain extent, but justified the departure from 
the strict letter of the act of appropriation, by the example of almost 
every administration in every war since the Revolution, and by the 
imperative exigencies of the public service. The resolutions were 
supported, of course, by Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, but the previous 
question, moved by Mr. Steele, was carried by 200 votes against S8. 

The last effort of this kind, during the session, was made by Mr. 
Fox, four days after this debate. On that occasion, he took a view 
of the origin and progress of the war; of the conduct and policy of 
Ministers; and of the motives and principles which he alleged to have 
actuated them in all their public proceedings. He delivered a very 
able and masterly speech, highly sophistical indeed, but much more 
temperate than usual. He pleaded the cause of the French with 
considerable art; impeached, like them, the sincerity of Ministers in 
their professions of a pacific disposition; and improved upon the objec¬ 
tions started by the Directory to the mode adopted of ascertaining 
their sentiments, respecting a general peace.—As one decisive proof 
of their insincerity, in his mind, he instanced the delay which had 
occurred between the King’s message of the eighth of December, and 
the first note from Mr. Wickham to Mr. Barthelemi, on the eighth of 
March, an interval of three months. He contended, that, at the very 
outset of even an attempt to negotiate, the Ministers should have 
made a full and unequivocal recognition of the French Republic! 
And, forgetting, that the object of Ministers was to ascertain, in the 
first instance, whether the French were really disposed to treat,—and 
be it recollected, that there was the greatest reason to believe, from 
all the public declarations of the leading men in France, and from the 
whole of their conduct, from the deposition and murder of their Sove¬ 
reign to the present moment, that there existed no such disposition in 
the French government,—he condemned them for not having given 
full powers to Mr. Wickham to negotiate a treaty. Never was an 
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argument so weak as this to prove the insincerity of Ministersit 
might become, indeed, the shuffling and equivocating members of the 
French Directory to use it, in order to deceive the credulous multitude 
whom they governed; but it was wholly unworthy so acute and able 
a politician as Mr. Fox.—If the Directory had, in answer to Mr. Wick¬ 
ham’s application, declared, generally, that they were ready to treat 
with England, and her allies, so soon as proper persons should be 
appointed for that purpose, vested with the usual powers; or had 
stated, more particularly, some one of the usual grounds on which 
nations are accustomed to treat with each other; and any unnecessary 
delay had taken place, on the part of the British Ministers, in carry¬ 
ing their avowed intention into effect, by appointing a Minister to 
conduct the negotiation, there would, indeed, have existed good rea¬ 
son for impeaching their sincerity. But it would have been the height 
of folly to appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary before they knew whe¬ 
ther the French would consent to negotiate on any admissible terms, 
or even whether they would receive him at all. It would have expo¬ 
sed the representative of our Sovereign to be treated with contempt, 
by rebels and regicides, and have subjected the nation to the greatest 
insult which could have been offered to her; it would have dishonoured 
and degraded her in the eyes of Europe. 

Having assumed facts which had no real existence, Mr. Fox pro¬ 
ceeded to draw from them his own conclusions. He justified the 
assertion of the French Directory, that the pretended offers of the 
British Ministers were produced by the pressure of circumstances, 
and made with a view rather of continuing, than of concluding, the 
war. lie admitted, that the pretence set up by the French, that they 
could not restore any territory which had been consolidated with the 
Republic was unjust; but it did not produce its natural effect, by 
opening his eyes to the insatiate ambition, and destructive views, of 
the French rulers: it only served to increase his indignation against 
the Ministers, who, he affirmed, had brought us into this lamentable 
situation, who had deferred any proposition for peace till a period 
when the difficulties were such, that there was no prospect of obtaining 
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it on safe and honourable terms .—Their object was to delay overtures of 
peace, till they could not be accepted, and they had succeeded.* 

No change had certainly taken place in the affairs of Europe, since 
the delivery of the King’s Message, in December; of‘course, nothing 
had occurred since to raise those difficulties, which, according to Mr. 
Fox, rendered a safe and honourable peace impracticable.—The same 
difficulties, then, must have existed at that period. Yet Mr. Fox, in 
his speech on the Message, used every argument which his reason 
could suggest, to urge Ministers to enter into an immediate negotia¬ 
tion for peace.-f-—Nay, so impatient was he of all delay, in opening a 
negotiation, however necessary, that he returned to the charge on the 
loth of February, and enforced the same arguments with additional 
energy. He then expressed his conviction, that this country might 
obtain from France honourable terms of peace.;',; “ The Governors of 
France,” said he, “ dare not refuse any reasonable terms which we 
may offer ; or, if they do, others will soon be appointed in their places, 
who will dare to accept of them.”—But he was persuaded, that if a 
disposition to peace, on our part, was made known to France, her 
concessions would be as ample as we could wish. 

Our disposition to peace had unquestionably been made sufficiently 
known to France, whose public papers noticed our parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings on the Royal Message; and, had any doubt still remained, 
the overture made by the Ministers, through the medium of Mr. Wick¬ 
ham, must have effectually removed it; for, whatever faction may 
invent, or party assert, one nation does not ask another to propose a 
basis for a negotiation without being previously disposed to negotiate 
herself. Mr. Fox, then, must either have urged the Ministers to nego¬ 
tiate at a time when he believed there existed insuperable difficulties 
in the way of a safe and honourable peace; in which case, he must 
have belied the sentiments of his own heart, and have spoken against 
the conviction of his own mind ; or he must have now admitted, that 

* Woodfall’s Reports, May 10 , 1796, p. 487 . 
t Idem, December 9, p. 369. f Idem, February 15, p. 87. 
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the difficulties which he stated to exist at present, arose out of the 
ungovernable ambition of the French rulers; for, certainly, between 
the period at which the King's Message was delivered, and between 
the fifteenth of February, and the eighth of March, Ministers had 
made no one declaration, had performed no one act, which could raise 
a difficulty which did not exist before, or which could afford even a 
pretext to the French Directory, for increasing the exorbitancy of their 
demands.—Yet, as Mr. Fox asserted that Ministers had purposely 
delayed overtures of peace till they could not be accepted; and as he 
had maintained, only three weeks before they were made, that they 
would be met by ample concessions on the part of France, it 
followed, of course, that something must have intervened between 
the fifteenth of February, and the eighth of March, to render it 
impossible for the French to accept our pacific overtures. This 
something, which had eluded the vigilance of every political observer, 
it behoved him to produce, as the only means of justifying his own 
assertion, and of exempting him from the imputation of hypocrisy 
and falsehood. At all events, the conduct of France, having been so 
totally different from that which he had most confidently predicted it 
would be, should, at least, have produced the salutary effect of mode¬ 
rating the strength of his affirmations, of tempering the violence of 
his zeal, and of weakening his reliance on his own judgment, on all 
subjects connected with the affairs of that country, and the principles 
and disposition of her rulers. 

The only remedy which Mr. Fox could suggest, for all the varied 
Calamities into which the country was plunged, was a total change, 
not only in the councils of his Majesty, but in his counsellors. This 
he represented as an act of imperious necessity, since it was absurd 
to suppose, after their recent conduct, that they had abandoned those 
principles of action which had produced so many misfortunes. They 
had not, in any way, manifested such a change.*—The only instance of 
their recent conduct, which could have drawn down, on the heads of 
Ministers, this heavy censure, was the adoption of a measure which 


* Woodfall’* Reports, May 10, p. 488. 
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Mr. Fox, himself, had always most strenuously insisted upon,—the 
manifestation of a disposition to treat with the present government of 
France,—and which he had specifically declared to be a proof of the 
change which he now so peremptorily stated not to have taken place. 
In the debate on the Message, on the 9th of December, he opened 
his speech with a declaration, that there was one thing which must 
give him pleasure,— he must congratulate the House, and the Country , on 
the complete change which had happily taken place in the language, and 
in the system, of government * It would appear, then, that, though 
Mr. Fox so confidently inferred this change from the declaration of 
his Majesty, of the eighth of December, that such a state of things 
had actually occurred in France, as would induce him to meet any 
disposition to peace, on the part of the French rulers,—the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, in the March following, in taking means, 
in pursuance of that declaration, for ascertaining whether such a dis¬ 
position did really exist, supplied him with a proof, that the change 
which he had triumphantly proclaimed in December, had not yet 
occurred. 

In order to obviate a conclusion, which might very naturally be 
drawn from his avowal, that nothing but a change of measures, and 
of men, could save the country, he declared, that his return to power 
was entirely out of the question. The maxims which had been adop¬ 
ted, and acted upon, in the course of the present war, and the prin¬ 
ciples which were then countenanced, made it altogether impossible 
for him to aspire to any situation of responsibility. Those maxims and 
principles must be all retracted and reversed, the two late acts, which 
he continued to think subversive of the constitution, repealed, and 
the precedent declared to be pernicious; and there must be a full and 
perfect conviction in his Majesty’s mind, and in that of the people,— 
that all these measures were wrong, before men, who loved and vene¬ 
rated the constitution, could think of holding any public situation. 

These, and all the sentiments which, on the various topics which 
his speech embraced, he had, at different times, promulgated, had 

* Woodfall’s Reports, December 9, p. 265. 
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been reduced into the form of resolutions which he now proposed to 
the House to adopt; although, by so doing, they would act in con¬ 
tradiction to their recorded opinions. Mr. Pitt condemned, under the 
present circumstances of the country, all retrospective inquiries as 
useless and dangerous; though he briefly exposed the gross inaccura¬ 
cies of Mr. Pox’s statement, relative to past transactions, and to the 
imputed sentiments and conduct of Ministers. At the periods to which 
Mr. Fox alluded, when he charged him with having neglected oppor¬ 
tunities of making peace, he declared, that every motive of public 
duty, and every consideration of personal ease, had induced him to 
exert the best of his endeavours to promote a peace, by which alone 
his favourite object of the redemption of the national debt, and other 
financial projects, which he had much at heart, could be promoted. 
The failure was owing entirely to the enemy. He commented on the 
inconsistency of Mr. Fox, who wished him to go to war to prevent the 
partition of Poland ; when Mr. Fox had resisted, to the utmost, his 
attempts to prevent the dismemberment of Turkey, though those 
attempts had, for their object , to prevent that very partition of Poland 
which Avas now so much inveighed against.* Mr. Pitt complained of 
having the warm and unguarded expressions of individuals adopted 
as the declarations of the Ministers themselves. Thus many things, 
which had fallen from that great man, Mr. Burke, had since been 
stated as the solemn decisions of government; though it was known 
that, to a certain extent, there was a difference between the Ministers 
and that gentleman, on the object of the war. That Ministers Avished 
to treat Avith a government in which Jacobin principles should not 
prevail, that they Avished for a government from Avhich they could 
hope for security, and that they thought a monarchy the most likely 
form of government to afford them these advantages, was, most 
undoubtedly, true ; but that Ministers ever had an idea of continuing 
the Avar for the purpose of establishing the old government of France, 
Avith all its abuses, he solemnly denied. 

The charge of insincerity, in the overtures lately made to the French 
Directory, through Mr. Wickham, which Mr. Fox had pressed very 

* Woodfall’s Reports, May 10, p. 498. 
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strongly on the House, was examined, by Mr. Pitt, with great minute¬ 
ness. On the inference drawn from the length of the interval which 
was suffered to elapse between the King’s message and Mr. Wickham’s 
first note, it was remarked, that no intention had been expressed, by 
the British government, to be the first in making proposals for opening 
a negotiation. The fair construction, and obvious purport, of the 
message, went no further than to invite the enemy to make the first 
advances, if they were so disposed, and to shew that no obstacle would 
be opposed, on our part, to the capacity of the government which they 
had chosen to negotiate terms with this country. Further than this 
the Ministers had not gone; and, therefore, whatever the wishes of 
certain persons might have led them to expect, there was no room for 
disappointment, and no ground for censure, afforded by their forbear¬ 
ance to go further. 

The insincerity of the overtures at Basil had also been inferred from 
the supposed want of co-operation with our allies.—The Opposition, 
however, were as much mistaken in their facts as they were in their 
inferences; for the overtures were not made without previous commu¬ 
nication with our allies, and we acted in concert with them, though 
they were not formally made parties to the proposal, a ceremony which 
was considered as wholly superfluous. 

As to the imputed insincerity arising out of the non-recognition of 
the Republic, it was remarked to be truly generous in Mr. Fox to find 
out an objection for the French which they had not discovered them¬ 
selves.—In the answer of the Directory to the British note, not the 
least notice had been taken of this circumstance. It was evident, 
therefore, that they laid no stress on the omission; that they regarded 
it as no insult. But Mr. Fox always displayed great sensibility on the 
point of recognition, and seemed to have it very much at heart. He 
had even asserted, that, if this mark of attention and respect had been 
paid to the French government, it would have induced them, in return, 
to propose more moderate terms; but lie was singular in an opinion for 
which he had no foundation whatever; and he must be aware, too, that 
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the mere proposal to treat in itself implied a recognition of the authority 
of the party with whom the treaty was to be concluded. 

It had been alleged, as a farther proof of insincerity, that we did 
not propose terms to the enemy, while we called upon them to pro¬ 
pose terms to us.—But, as the application did not come from the 
enemy, but had been made by the British Cabinet, it would have been 
ridiculous to propose any particular terms until they were previously 
informed whether the French were disposed to treat at all.—Again, it 
had been urged, that we must have been insincere, since the Minister, 
who was employed to make the overture, was not authorized to nego¬ 
tiate. But Mr. Pitt remarked, that it was extraordinary indeed, that 
such an observation should come from any one who professed to have 
the slightest knowledge of diplomatic proceedings; and he asked Mr.Fox, 
whether it was ever known, that the person employed to sound the dis¬ 
position of a belligerent party was also considered as the proper Minister 
for discussing all the relative interests, and for concluding a treaty ? 
Mr. Fox himself had formerly advised the adoption of expedients for 
sounding the disposition of the enemy through the medium of neutral 
powers. As soon as France had adopted a form of government, from 
which an expectation of stability was to be drawn, Ministers readily 
waved all etiquette, and would not let such forms stand in the way of 
the permanent object of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and 
they made direct proposals to the enemy. Had they, however, 
adopted the expedient suggested to them, and employed a neutral 
power to make their communications, was it to be expected that we 
should appoint that neutral power our Minister Plenipotentiary to 
manage our interests, as well as those of our allies ? Ministers had 
another motive For not employing the same Minister who made the 
advances as the negotiator of a peace; they wished to shew our allies 
that we did not go beyond the line of that arrangement which had 
been concerted with them, and that, true to our engagements, we had 
no separate object, and would not proceed a step without their con¬ 
currence. They wished to avoid any thing which could create the 
slightest suspicion that they were disposed to a separate negotiation, 
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which it had been the uniform aim of France to produce, during the 
whole of the present contest. This was a policy which had been but 
too successfully practised on some of the allies of Great Britain, and 
had enabled her to exact from them, successively, more harsh and 
unequal conditions than she could have imposed, had all the belligerent 
powers treated in concert. It was with a view to the same dealing 
that the Ministers had thought proper to publish, to the different courts 
of Europe, the message, and the answer, that the world might judge 
of the moderation of the allies, and the arrogance of the enemy. 

In answer to the objections against a congress, urged by the Direc¬ 
tory themselves, Mr. Pitt observed, that this mode of negotiation had 
been pointed out by Ministers, because it was the only mode in which 
wars had been concluded in all cases in which allies had been concerned, 
ever since the peace of Munster, the two last treaties only excepted.— 
In reply to Mr. Fox’s remark, that the Directory were only high in their 
terms, because they knew that the British Ministers were not in earnest ; 
and that they would be moderate and candid, if convinced of their sin¬ 
cerity ; he conceived that the extravagance of their demands led to an 
opposite conclusion, and proved that the plea of insincerity was, with 
them, only a pretext. If they really thought Ministers insincere, it 
would have been their policy to propose just and moderate claims, the 
rejection of which would supply a proof of that want of candour, and 
of that appetite for war, which Mr. Fox joined the French in so unjustly 
ascribing to the British government. But having, in fact, no disposition 
for peace, and led away by false and aspiring notions of aggrandize¬ 
ment, the rulers of France offered such terms as they knew could not 
possibly be accepted.—Did they know the spirit, temper, and character, 
of this country, when they presumed to make such arrogant proposals ? 
Those proposals, Mr. Pitt declared, he would leave to the silent sense 
impressed by them on the breast of every Englishmen. He thanked 
his God, that he was addressing himself to Britons, who were ac¬ 
quainted with the presumption of the enemy,—and who, conscious of 
their own resources, impelled by their native spirit, and valuing the 
national character, would prefer the chances and vicissitudes of war, 
to such unjust, unequal, and humiliating conditions. 
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As to the plea of the French Directory, that their constitution did 
not permit them to accept any terms which should diminish the extent 
of country, annexed by conquest to the territories of the Republic, 
Mr. Fox had, himself, condemned it as unjust, and as opposing an 
eternal obstacle to peace, should it be persevered in; but at the same 
time, unwilling to believe that any thing so unjust should have the 
sanction of the rulers of his favourite Republic, he was disposed to 
believe it was only a pretext. That the interests of foreign countries 
should yield to those laws which a State should think proper to 
prescribe to itself, was truly represented, by Mr. Pitt, to be a fallacy, 
a monster in politics, that was never before heard of.—If, however, it 
were merely a pretext, it was singular that Mr. Fox, who seemed so 
shocked at this law of the French constitution, should direct none of 
his censure against the Legislators, or government, of that nation; 
but vent all his indignation on the British Ministers, for deferring their 
proposals for peace till the enemy had formed such a constitution as 
rendered peace impracticable.—The Minister expressly declared, that 
the exhorbitant demands of the enemy would never induce the British 
Cabinet to forego those moderate and pacific sentiments which they 
had always professed;—and that, whenever the French should be 
disposed to descend, from the high and commanding tone which they 
had assumed, to fair and reasonable views, the Ministers would be 
ready to treat with them. On a division, the resolutions* of Mr. Fox 
were rejected by two hundred and sixteen votes, and supported only 
by forty-two. The King prorogued the Parliament on the 19th of 
May, and the following day it was dissolved by proclamation. 

It was at this precise point of time, that the armistice, which had 
been concluded in the preceding year, between the Austrian and 
French generals, was terminated by a notice from the former; and 
hostilities accordingly began on the 31st of May. The event of this 
campaign has been most grossly misrepresented, not merely by French 
writers, but by English writers also, who, founding their narratives 
antirely on the reports of the French commanders, which are mostly 


* See these Resolutions, Appendix A. 
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drawn up for the purpose of deception, and without the smallest regard 
to truth, have strangely perverted facts, and misled the public by most 
erroneous statements. At the opening of the campaign, the force of 
the two French armies, destined for service in Germany, under Moreau 
and Jourdan, amounted to more than 160,000 men; while the Impe¬ 
rial forces, under the Archduke Charles, including the Saxons, and 
other contingents of the Empire, were something under 150,000.*—• 
The avowed object of the French was to penetrate into Germany, 
for the double purpose of subduing the power of Austria, and of main¬ 
taining their troops without any expence to themselves. This, indeed, 
had become necessary; for the treasury of the Republic had been 
completely exhausted ; and all the intermediate country, between the 
boundary of ancient France and the Rhine, had been so totally impo¬ 
verished and drained, by the tyrannical exactions of the French gene¬ 
rals and commissioners, that it was now wholly inadequate to the 
support of an army. Germany, therefore, was considered as a land 
hitherto untouched, and affording abundant resources to the famished 
hordes which the French Directory were prepared to pour into it. 
It was the obvious policy of the Austrian Cabinet, which was aware 
of these intentions, to act, particularly with an inferior force, on the 
defensive, with a view to prevent the French from gaining any footing 
on the German side of the Rhine. The Aulic Council of War, how¬ 
ever, determined on a different course of proceeding. 

Hie first hostile movement was made by Jourdan, who commanded 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse. On the first of June, Klebcr, 
who acted under Jourdan, attacked the Austrians, under the Prince 
of Wirtemberg, who was stationed in front of the river Sieg, with a 
very superior force. The action lasted several hours, but the Austrians, 
after sustaining a severe loss, were compelled to retire behind the 
Sieg, and to take up a strong position at Uckerath, which, however, 
they soon quitted, and retreated to Altenkirchen.—Here they were 
attacked, on the fourth of June, and completely routed, by the supe¬ 
rior numbers of the enemy. According to the French accounts, the 

* The History of the Campaign of 1796, in Germany and Italy, p, 3,4. 
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Austrians lost, in these two actions, 5,400 men.—They now retired 
behind the Lahn, while the opposite banks of that river were occupied 
by fifty thousand French. The Archduke Charles had, during this 
time, been making a fruitless diversion in the Palatinate and the Iluns- 
druck; but perceiving the danger to which the Prince of Wirtemberg 
was exposed, he hastened to his assistance, with the greater part of 
his army. He passed the Lahn, on the fifteenth of June, attacked 
the French in a very advantageous position, from which he ultimately 
drove them with great loss, and, following up his victory, he pursued 
them, from post to post, till they retreated to the Sieg, taking most of 
their artillery, provisions, and baggage. Jourdan, meanwhile, had 
passed the Rhine, on the twelfth of June, at Neuwied, to support 
Kleber, but the masterly manoeuvres of the Archduke compelled him 
to re-trace his steps on the eighteenth. At the same time, the Austrian 
vanguard, of 11,000 men, commanded by General Kray, was sent 
forward in pursuit of Kleber, who, with 25,000 men, was retiring 
towards the Sieg. On the twentieth of June, Kray came up with the 
French, who, relying on their superior numbers, and confident of vic¬ 
tory, attacked him with great vigour; but the extraordinary bravery 
of three Austrian battalions, who charged nine French battalions with 
the bayonet, decided the fortune of the day in favour of the Germans, 
who drove the French from the field, after killing, wounding, and 
taking, two-and-twenty hundred of them.—This affair was the more 
honourable to the Austrians, as the enemy had more than double their 
number. Kleber, despairing of making any further stand against the 
victorious Archduke, continued his retreat to Dusseldorf. 

During these transactions, on the Lower Rhine, Moreau had attacked 
the Austrian positions on the Upper Rhine. General Wurinser, who 
commanded them, had established himself in an advantageous post, 
before the fort of the Rhine, opposite to Manheim. From this posi¬ 
tion the French made two vain attempts to dislodge him, on the four¬ 
teenth and twentieth of June.—But these were mere feints to conceal 
a project of greater importance. 


Accordingly, Moreau having left a small force to watch the Austrian 
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intrcnchments, marched, on the twenty-first of June, with great rapi¬ 
dity, towards Strasburgh. At this critical juncture, the disasters, 
which the Austrians had experienced in Italy, induced the Court of 
Vienna to order a strong detachment of their army on the Rhine, to 
repair, without delay, to that country. General Wurmser, with 30,000 
men, hastened to obey this order, which left the French a decisive 
superiority in Germany, and, in fact, opened to them the gates of the 
country. Moreau, by the treachery of some Austrian officer, was 
early apprized of this intended movement, and, with his usual activity, 
resolved to profit by it. Early on the morning of the twenty fourth 
of June, he attacked the important fort of Kelil, opposite to Stras¬ 
burgh, with a force so totally inadequate to its reduction, as to afford 
strong grounds for suspecting, that he had some understanding with 
the garrison. With a degree of folly wholly unaccountable, the 
defence of this fort had been entrusted to a body of Suabian troops * 
ill-disciplined, and worse commanded. They made no defence ; and 
the French, having obtained possession of the fort, lost not a moment 
in putting it in such a state as to bid defiance to any future attack. 

Moreau now crossed the Rhine with his army, 80,000 strong, and 
divided it into three columns.—The right column, under General Fe- 
rino, was employed to drive back, into the Brisgaw, the corps of 
Emigrants, under the gallant Prince of Conde, and the corps of Ge¬ 
neral Frolich. The centre, under St. Cyr, pressed forwards towards 
the Suabian mountains, and secured the important positions of Kniebis 
and Frydenstadt, through the treachery of the Suabian general. The 
left column, under Desaix, was immediately opposed to the Austrian 
force, now commanded by M. de Latour, which he attacked at the 
beginning of July, and drove beyond Rasladt. Moreau, having joined 
Desaix, attacked Latour on the 5th of July, who was posted advan¬ 
tageously in front of the river Murg. The action lasted the whole 
day, and terminated to the disadvantage of the Austrians, who, the 
following day, made good their retreat to Ettlingen. At this place 

* A General Stein, who commanded these troops, was openly acruscvl of having delivered 
up not only Kelil, but two other strong positions, to the French, for a considerable sum of 
money.—See History of the Campaign of 1796, p. 194. 
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the Archduke Charles, who had compelled the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse to rc-eross the Rhine and the Sieg, having left 30,000 men, 
under General Wartensleben, to watch their motions, joined Latour, 
with the remainder of his force, and took the command of the whole. 
But no sooner had the Archduke left the Lower Rhine, than Jourdan 
again prepared for offensive operations; and, having 65,000 men to 
oppose to the 30,000, under Wartensleben, he drove the Austrians, 
after an obstinate resistance, from post to post, took possession of 
Frankfort, on the 14th of Juty, and, moving forwards, threatened to 
place the Archduke between two victorious armies. 

The Archduke, to prevent the accomplishment of this scheme, had 
resolved to hazard a general action, on the 10th, in the neighbourhood 
of Ettlingen; but while he was making the necessary dispositions for 
this purpose, on the 9lh, his whole line was unexpectedly attacked by 
the French.—General Keim, who commanded the left of the Austrian 
line, and who had not yet been joined by some Saxon regiments 
destined to reinforce him, sustained four successive assaults with the 
greatest bravery; but, a fifth being made with fresh troops, he was 
ultimately compelled to give way, and to retire to Pfortsheim, where 
he met the Saxons. The Archduke, meanwhile, had been completely 
successful in repulsing the enemy, on his right and in front. But the 
retreat of Keim obliged him to forego his advantages, and to move 
back to Pfortsheim. Before, however, the Archduke and Wartensle¬ 
ben retreated, they had adopted the precaution of throwing strong 
garrisons into the fortresses on the Rhine ;-five-and-twenty thousand 
men were left, in Ehrcnbreistcn and Mentz on the Lower Rhine; and 
in Philipsburgh and Manheim, on the Upper Rhine. 

The centre of the French army, meeting with little opposition from 
the troops of Wirtemberg and Suabia, advanced into the heart of the 
former Duchy, and entered Stutgard, on the 18th of July. On that 
day the French made an attempt to carry the post of Canstadt, com¬ 
manded by General Baillet, brother to Latour, and at the same time 
attacked a body of Austrians, under Prince John of Lichtenstein, at 
Essingen; the Austrians conducted themselves with great gallantry on 
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this occasion, and defeated the French, with the loss of 1500 men. 
—On the 1.9th, the Archduke crossed the Neker, and, about the same 
time, General Wartensleben, who had continued his retreat, through 
Franconia, arrived at Wurtsburg, on a line with the front of the Arch¬ 
duke’s force; and from this time the march of the two armies became 
more regular and better combined. 

The Imperial army now commenced a methodical retreat. It was 
formed into three divisions, amounting to nearly 80,000 men ;—the 
first of which, about 25,000 strong, and under Wartensleben, was 
opposed to the army of Jourdan, which amounted to 55,000. The 
Archduke, with 40,000 men, was posted upon the Neker, which he 
defended against Moreau, who had upwards of 50,000 under his 
command. The third corps, of 15,000, was divided between the 
Prince of Conde and General Frolich, and defended the Upper Da¬ 
nube against Ferino, at the head of 20,000 men. It is evident, from 
this statement, that the superiority of the French over the Austrians 
was greater at this period than it was at the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign. 

The French now found themselves in a rich country, abounding 
with every thing of which they stood so much in need. They levied 
heavy contributions, of all kinds, on the inhabitants; and they com¬ 
pelled the petty Princes in the circle of Suabia, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, who had not spirit to defend their country, to purchase 
of them treaties of peace at a dear rate. The Archduke continued to 
retreat slowly, and disputing every inch of ground, in order to give time 
to the Court of Vienna to send him reinforcements. He was frequently 
successful in his partial attacks on the posts of the enemy, who had, 
however, by the beginning of August, approached very near to the 
frontiers of Bohemia and Bavaria. On the 11th of that, month, an 
action was fought, near Mettingen, in which the Archduke displayed 
great judgment, gallantry, and prudence. The left wing of the Aus¬ 
trians, under General Riese, turned the right of the enemy, advanced 
twelve miles upon their rear, and took a great number of prisoners; but 
their right wing having sustained a check, and the Archduke having 
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received intelligence of the retreat of Wartensleben, who had been 
compelled to retire to Amberg, and who was therefore in danger of 
being separated entirely from him, he stopped the pursuit of the flying 
French, and encamped for the night on the ground which he had 
occupied before the action, in which the enemy lost 3,000 men, and 
the Austrians 1500. 

On the 13th of August, the Archduke crossed the Danube at Donau- 
wert, leaving, however, two detachments on the left side of that river 
to occupy the roads from Nordlingen and Hoechstadt to Donauwert. 
Hitherto every thing had succeeded, with the exception of partial 
checks, to the most sanguine expectations of the French, who had 
reason to flatter themselves with the final accomplishment of their 
grand design;—the union of three large and victorious armies, in the 
heart of Germany, and the conquest of the hereditary States of the 
House of Austria.—The moment was critical.—The French were already 
masters of the whole of Suabia and Franconia; Jourdan was directing 
his march towards the Danube, and threatened, at once, Bohemia 
and Upper Austria. Moreau had reached the frontiers of Bavaria; 
his right wing occupied the important posts of Bregentz; and was 
advancing into the Tyrol; into which country Buonaparte, having 
subdued all opposition in Italy, hoped to extend his victorious career. 

At this crisis, the Archduke Charles exhibited unequivocal proofs 
of a great mind, which seemed to derive additional vigour from 
increased danger; and to furnish resources adequate to every exigency. 
He was fully aware that not a moment was to be lost;—that some deci¬ 
sive measure should be immediately adopted,—and some great effort 
made, to rescue Austria from impending destruction.— Having lately 
received some reinforcements, which diminished the relative disparity 
of the two armies, he resolved to make a bold and desperate attempt 
to prevent the junction of Moreau and Jourdan, by attacking one of 
them with the greater part of his force, and to risk every thing in 
order to produce its total defeat and dispersion. For this purpose he 
left a part of his army, under General Latour, to defend Bavaria, 
and to guard the river Lech; and, having recalled all his divisions 
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from the opposite side of the Danube, on the 15th, he ordered the 
bridge of Donauwert to be burnt, and stationed twenty thousand of his 
best troops in that town. The next day he marched rapidly along the 
right bank of the Danube, and, on the 17th, crossed that river at 
Neustadt and Jngoldstadt, leaving a garrison in the last place, which 
was capable of being defended. Turning to the right, in consequence 
of some information which he received of Wartensleben’s retreat to 
Schwartzenfeld, he reached Hemman on the 20th. Having established 
his communication with Wartcnsleben, his vanguard, under General 
Nauendorf, attacked and defeated a column of the French, under 
Bernadette, on the 22d, at the village of Taswang, within a few miles 
of Ratisbon. The van column was again attacked the next day by 
General Hotze, and the Archduke, and driven back to Altdorf. Having 
thus gained ground on the rear of Jourdan’s army, the Archduke laid 
the plan for a general attack on the French, on the 24th of August; 
but Jourdan, being apprized of Bernadotte’s defeat, abandoned all 
his posts, with precipitation, on the night of the 23d, and retreated to 
Amberg. Here he was attacked, the next day, and driven back to 
Sultzbach; and continued his retreat, without intermission, to the 
Mein, which he crossed at Eltman and Ilallstadt, on the 30th; and, 
at length, halted near Lauringen and Schweinfurt. So rapid was this 
retreat, or rather flight, of Jourdan that the Archduke was prevented 
from overtaking the main body of his army, though the Austrian light 
troops harassed him greatly on his march, intercepted his couriers, 
and took part of his baggage. The Archduke, however, by his mas¬ 
terly movements, contrived to reach Nuremberg, with one column of 
his army, before the French, by which Jourdan was compelled to 
re-pass the Mein, and to abandon all hopes of effecting a junction with 
Moreau, or of receiving any assistance from him. The Archduke, 
indeed, had taken the precaution of detaching 10,000 men, under 
General Nauendorf, on the 25th of August, to strengthen De Latour’s 
corps, and to prevent Moreau from making any powerful diversion in 
favour of Jourdan. 

Without the smallest relaxation of his activity, the Archduke still 
pressed forward, and, by another skilful manoeuvre, reached Wurtz- 
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burg before the French, who, after a vain attempt to dislodge him, 
retired to Kornach, a position three leagues distant from Wurtzburg. 
Here at last, Jourdan resolved to make a stand, and to risk an action, 
before he abandoned a country, which it had cost him so much labour, 
and so many lives, to gain. He posted himself, very advantageously, on 
a chain of hills, partly covered with wood, and part of them having the 
river Mein at their feet. These hills terminated in a plain, in which 
his cavalry was posted. While another division, under General Le- 
febvre, covered the road from Schweinfurt to Fulde. In this position, 
the Archduke attacked him on the second of September; and, after a 
steady resistance for several hours, the Austrian grenadiers forced their 
way through the wood, amidst an incessant fire, charged the French 
with fixed bayonet, on the tops of the hills, and, in a few minutes, 
dislodged them from every post.—Jourdan’s retreat soon degenerated 
into a flight, and nothing but the approach of night, and the excessive 
fatigue of the Austrians, saved his army from total destruction. His 
loss, in this action, amounted to 5,000 men, besides ten pieces of 
cannon, and a vast number of baggage and provision waggons, which 
fell into the hands of the victors. The Austrians, on their part, lost 
only 800 men. 

Jourdan continued his retreat towards the Upper I^alm, across the 
country of Fulda and Wcteravia. lie reached the Westlaer on the 
9th of September. Never was retreat more rapid, nor more disor¬ 
derly;—the army, having no regular supply of provisions, fled in all 
directions, plundering, and laying waste, the countries through which 
they passed. Incessantly harassed by the Austrians, and by the pea¬ 
santry, their numbers were not less diminished by fatigue and deser¬ 
tion than by the sword ; and their loss, between the Naab and the 
Lahn, was estimated at upwards of 20,000 men. 

Still closely pressed by the enemy, Jourdan pursued his retreat from 
the Lahn to the Sieg. On the 20th of September, the vanguard of the 
Austrian army, under General Hotze, came up with the rear-guard of 
the French, under Marpeau, near Hochsteinbach ; which he defeated, 
and took a great number of prisoners. General Marpeau received a 
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mortal wound in the action, and died the next day. Two divisions of 
the French army finally passed the Rhine at Cologne, while the main 
body fled for safety to the entrenched camp before Dusseldorf. Thus 
ended the disastrous retreat of General Jourdan ; a retreat of more 
than one hundred leagues; in the course of which he lost nearly one- 
half of his army, and was driven, in twenty-five days, from the fron¬ 
tiers of Bohemia to the walls of Dusseldorf. Very different had been 
the masterly retreat of Wartensleben, who, with 25,000 men, opposed 
to 50,000, disputed every inch of ground, sustained no signal defeat, 
and was nearly two months in retiring from the Sieg to the Naab.* 

Moreau, whom the Archduke Charles had left on the confines of 
Bavaria, was not apprized of that Prince’s departure from the banks 
of the Danube, till he was far advanced in his pursuit of Jourdan. 
The moment, however, he became acquainted with the fact, he resol¬ 
ved, as the Archduke had foreseen, to attack General Latour, in the 
hope of creating such a diversion as would effectually secure Jourdan 
from danger.—On the 24th of August, he crossed the river Lech, drove 
the Austrians from all their posts, and obliged them to retire to another 
position, between the Lech and the Iser. This passage of the Lech 
opened Bavaria to the incursions of the French, and gave them pos¬ 
session of a fertile country, abounding in every thing necessary for 
support, and desirable for plunder. Moreau, exulting in the imagi¬ 
nary success of his project, filled the Directory with the same false 
hopes which he indulged himself, of compelling the Archduke to 
abandon his victorious pursuit of the flying army of the Sambre and 
Meuse.—That wise Prince, however, contented himself, as has been 
seen, with detaching ten thousand men, under General Nauendorf, to 
reinforce Latour, who was, by that means, enabled to defend himself 
in his new position, and to prevent the enemy front penetrating beyond 
the Iser. 

After the passage of the Lech, Moreau continued to advance for 
some days, when he took a position witli his right at Dachau, his 

* History of the Campaign of 1796, p. 7J. 
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centre at PafFenhosen, and his left at Bombach. In assuming this posi¬ 
tion, Moreau, considering the relative situation of the Austrians, dis¬ 
played a degree of ignorance, not easily accounted for in a commander, 
whose military talents have never been called in question ; for his left 
was exposed to an advantageous attack by the Austrian corps posted 
at Ingoldstadt, on the Danube; and his centre could not advance 
upon Ratisbon without being taken in flank by the Austrian division 
at Land shut. In order to remedy, in some degree, the effects of his 
own imprudence, he resolved to dislodge the Austrians from the 
TSte dc Pont at Ingoldstadt. The first of September was the day fixed 
for the execution of this plan; but it was rendered entirely abortive, 
by the prudence and vigour of Generals Naucndorf and Mercantin, 
who, while Moreau was proceeding to Ingoldstadt, attacked the other 
part of his army, and compelled him to return to its protection, though 
too late to prevent its defeat. At the same time, General Latour was 
attacked by the Trench, in his position, opposite to Munich ; but he 
soon forced them to retreat. In the actions of this day, both sides 
claimed the victory ;—the loss, indeed, was nearly equal; and neither 
army returned to its former position, but the Austrians were so far 
successful, that they frustrated the enemy's project. 

At this period, the Elector of Bavaria purchased a separate peace 
from the French, at the expence of about four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and an immense quantity of clothes, provisions and 
horses, besides twenty of his best picturesa new species of contri¬ 
bution which these Republican freebooters did not fail to levy, where- 
ever their arms were successful.—Thus, by the invasion of Bavaria, the 
French succeeded in detaching another Prince from the Germanic 
Confederacy, and in weakening the force of the Imperial army.—But 
never was advantage more dearly bought, for it occasioned the loss of 
Jourdan’s army, while it exposed that of Moreau to the most imminent 
danger of destruction. 

Moreau, at length, became sensible of this danger; on the tenth of 
September, he ordered a large body of cavalry to repass the Danube; 
and, the next day, he quitted his position on the Iser, in order to 
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follow them; but, in the execution of this manoeuvre, his rear-guard 
was vigorously attacked, in the vicinity of Munich, by the Prince of 
Furstenberg, and General Frolich, who killed and took upwards of 
two thousand men.—He retired towards Neuburg, and recalled General 
Desaix, who had taken a forward position beyond the Danube. — But 
Desaix, on his return, was attacked, by General Nauendorf, on the 
fourteenth, when his rear-guard suffered considerably, and a thousand of 
them fell into the hands of the victorious Austrians. The French Gene¬ 
ral now perceived the necessity of effecting his retreat with all possible 
expedition. The Austrians had received considerable reinforcement 
from the Hereditary States; they had already turned both flanks of the 
French, and pressed them very closely, while a corps, commanded by 
General Petrarch, formed by a portion of the garrisons of Phillipsburg and 
Manheim, and ten squadrons of light cavalry, detached by the Arch¬ 
duke, had entered the Margraviate of Baden ; and, after taking the 
Fort of Kehl, and losing it again by imprudence and carelessness, 
secured the valley of Kintzig, and the defile of Kniebis, took all the 
magazines which the French had established in the Duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, intercepted their convoys and couriers, and cut off their commu¬ 
nication with Strasburg. Moreau's situation was, at this period, truly 
critical; and it was rendered more so, by the animosity of the Suabian 
peasants, (the principal passes of whose country were already in pos¬ 
session of the Austrians,) who, having experienced from the French 
troops every species of cruelty, insult, and oppression, were prepared 
to exact a severe retribution, whenever a reverse of fortune should 
afford them the opportunity. General Latour had divided his army 
into several different corps; and Moreau, aware that he must fight 
and conquer before he could safely retreat, resolved to attack them 
separately. Accordingly, on the thirtieth of September, he began the 
execution of this plan, by attacking the main division under Latour; 
but he was repulsed with loss. On the following night, however, he 
renewed the attack, with greater advantage. Two of the Imperial 
Generals were taken by surprize, and their division suffered severely. 
The gallant band of Emigrants, under the Prince of Conde, distin¬ 
guished themselves greatly upon this occasion; and the Duke D’En- 
ghien signalized his skill and courage in a particular manner. The 
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Austrians lost four thousand men, and twelve pieces of cannon, in the 
conflict. 

On the fifth of October, Moreau continued his retreat, which was 
greatly facilitated by his late victory at Bibcrach, which prevented 
Latour from renewing his pursuit till the seventh. The first division of 
the French forced the passage of the valley of Hell, which was but 
feebly defended by a small and inadequate force under Colonel D’Apre, 
and took possession of Friburgh, on the thirteenth of October. The suc¬ 
ceeding divisions followed, on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth, 
while the baggage and ammunition-waggons passed through the forest 
towns, under the protection of the right wing. 

Latour now gave up the pursuit, which he had continued for a 
month, without skill, and, consequently, without success. Indeed, his 
conduct supplied as strong a contrast to that of the Archduke, in his 
pursuit of Jourdan, as that of Jourdan did to the conduct of Moreau. 
He now marched towards the valley of Kintzig, to form a junction with 
the Archduke, who was further strengthened by the union of the corps 
under Nauendorf and Petrarch. 

Moreau, elated, as he well might be, with the success of his retreat, 
resolved to maintain himself in the Brisgau; and flattered himself 
with the hope of finishing the campaign by a splendid victory over the 
Archduke Charles. At this time the Austrian army formed a line, 
with its right against the Rhine, extending along the front of the river 
Eltz, crossing the mountains of Simonswald, and terminating, on the 
left, at the entrance of the vallies of St. Peter and St. Meger, where 
the Prince of Conde and General Frolich were posted. The right of 
the French occupied the mouths of these vallies, from which their line 
passed by Simonswald, Valdkireh, Emendingen, in front of the Eltz 
and of Kintzingen, near the Rhine, to which their left extended. 

After some smart skirmishes on the two preceding days, the Austri¬ 
ans, on the morning of the 19th of October, attacked the French line, 
and, after a vigorous resistance, drove the enemy from every post. 
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Moreau took up a new position behind the Eltz; but he did not think 
it prudent to wait a second attack, which the Archduke, with his usual 
promptitude and vigour, was preparing to make. He was pursued by 
the Austrians, defeated in another action, and finally passed the Rhine 
at Huningen, on the 26'th of October.—That Moreau conducted his 
retreat with great skill cannot be denied ; but that he committed many 
errors, and was guilty of many acts of imprudence, is equally certain. 
By unnecessary delay he exposed himself to bad situations, and to 
imminent danger; and, but for the more inexcusable misconduct of 
the Austrian Generals, and especially of Latour, his whole army must 
have been destroyed. It has been truly observed, that to the injudi¬ 
cious distribution of La tour’s force, Moreau was principally indebted 
for his success; for, by forming an immense circle round the retreat¬ 
ing French, the latter were enabled to direct their whole force against 
any point of it which it was necessary to force. Whereas, if the Aus¬ 
trian force had been concentrated, it might have watched an opportu¬ 
nity, and have acted with irresistible strength, and decisive effect, on 
any part of the French columns. The faults, indeed, were great on 
both sides; but on that of the Austrians they were not balanced by 
any display of skill, or by any exertion of vigour;—whereas the French 
General, by an able improvement of many of the opportunities with 
which the misconduct of his opponents supplied him, and by the final 
accomplishment of his main object, made ample amends for his errors. 

The Archduke Charles determined to give no repose to his army 
until he had recovered the important fort of Kehl from the hands of 
the French, who had greatly strengthened its fortifications, and given 
it the additional protection of a strongly entrenched camp. The Aus¬ 
trians opened the siege of the place about the middle of November; 
—it continued seven weeks, during which time, it is difficult to say 
whether the besiegers or the besieged displayed the greatest courage 
and perseverance. It was not till the 10th of January that the fort 
surrendered, after the loss of many thousand men on either side. The 
head of the bridge of Huningen, which was a post of great strength, 
had been contested with almost equal obstinacy, and was carried by 
the Austrians, on the second of the following month, when the whole 
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of the French re-crossed the Rhine. After the defeat of Jourdan, the 
remnants of his scattered army were entrusted to Bournonville, the late 
Secretary at War, one of those conventional agents whom Dumouriez 
had arrested in the Netherlands, and who had been recently exchanged 
for the Princess Royal of France: this man, whose ignorance and 
incapacity could only be exceeded by his vanity and presumption, 
filled his reports to the Directory with the most false and exaggerated 
accounts of the prowess of his troops, magnifying every skirmish into 
a battle, and every action into a victory. After various conflicts, 
alternately advantageous and prejudicial to either party, and produc¬ 
tive of no decisive effect, hostilities ceased, as by mutual consent, and 
both armies went into winter quarters, on the 10th of November. 

f Thus, at the end of this campaign, in which so much money had 
been expended, and so much blood had been shed, the French and 
Austrians remained in nearly the same relative situation which they 
occupied at its commencement. The French had two objects in view ; 
first, to conquer the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria; 
and, secondly, to maintain their armies at the expence of the neigh¬ 
bouring powers. They failed completely in the former ; but they suc¬ 
ceeded in the latter; for, during four months, the armies had subsisted 
entirely on the fruits of their plunder, and they had gained a farther 
advantage, by inspiring several of the petty Princes of Germany with 
such a dread of their power, as induced them to resign all hopes of 
successful resistance, and, by a base violation of their duty as mem¬ 
bers of the Germanic body, to desert the head of the Empire, and 
purchase a precarious and disgraceful peace from the French. The 
most accurate estimate of the loss on either side during the cam¬ 
paign in Germany, makes that of the Austrians amount to between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand men; and that of the French to forty 
thousand*. The events of the campaign served to raise the military 
character of the Archduke Charles very high indeed in the estimation 
of his countrymen. He had displayed most of the qualifications re¬ 
quisite to form a great commander;—a mind fertile in resources of 


* The History of the Campaign of 1796, p. 185. 
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every kind; neither so elated by victory as to neglect the means for 
improving its advantages; nor so depressed by defeat as to omit the 
adoption of any measures which might counteract its effects;—a quick 
perception; a sound judgment; great promptitude, activity, energy, 
and decision.* 

The same motives which had induced the French to invade Ger¬ 
many, influenced their irruption into Italy—plunder, and the hope of 
dictating peace to the Emperor. The wretched state to which their 
army, in the latter country, had been reduced by the sword, by want 
of provisions, and every means of subsistence, led the Austrians to 
believe, that the presence of a large force there would be unneces¬ 
sary. At the beginning of the year, however, the Directory had 
assembled about forty thousand of their best troops, in the southern 
provinces of the Republic, under pretence of checking the disposition 
to Royalty, which had manifested itself in that quarter. Buona¬ 
parte, who had demanded, of his patron, Barras, some reward for the 
zeal which he had displayed in the murder of his fellow citizens at 
Paris, in the month of October, received the command of this army, 
on condition that he would accept, at the same time, the hand of 
Madame Beauharnois, who, since the death of her husband, had 
lived with Barras, as his mistress. The greedy Corsican, who never 
suffered any principle of delicacy to interfere, for a moment, with the 
promotion of his interest, gratefully accepted an offer which a man 
of honour would have rejected with indignation. He accordingly, 
married the lady, and took the command of the army of Italy, which 
entered the territory of the Genoese Republic, in the month of April. 
Soon after the campaign opened, Buonaparte found himself at the 
head of more than 60,000 men, 45,000 of which were under his im- 

* The following fact will convey some idea of the decisiveness which forms a leading trait 
in the character of the Archduke—In the affair of the twenty-fourth of October, he ordered 
the Major of a regiment of light horse to attack a redoubt which the French had erected in a 
vineyard. The officer obeyed; but the ground being very disadvantageous for cavalry, he 
was repulsed. The Archduke, coming up at the moment of his retreat, called out to him,— 
“ Sir, you misunderstood me; my orders were to take the redoubt!” The officer felt the 
force of the reproach, renewed the attack with all the vigour of despair, and carried the 
redoubt, though at the expence of his life.—’History of the Campaign of 1796. 
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mediate command-the remainder being posted along the Col di Tende, 
and the Riviere di Genoa. —Kellerman, who headed the army of the 
Alps, as it was called, had 25,000 men under him; so that the whole 
force of the French, in the spring of this year, amounted to 85,000 
men. The Austrian army, under General Beaulieu, did not amount 
to 35,000 effective men, including a Neapolitan corps of about 7,000. 
The Piedmontese army, commanded by the Austrian General Colli, 
amounted to 20,000, and was employed in defending the different 
approaches to Piedmont; and the Due D’Aosta was stationed in 
Savoy, with 15,000 men, to watch Kellerman. Hence it will appear 
that, to the French force of 85,000 men, the Allies had only 70,000 
men to oppose. At the very opening of the campaign the Austrian 
General committed a gross fault, which had a material influence on 
the result of all the subsequent operations. Deceived by a false 
report, spread purposely by the French, he conceived that they meant 
to attack Genoa, and he, therefore, sent a strong detachment to cover 
that city, and, wishing to keep up a communication with the Pied¬ 
montese, extended his line so as to spread over a front of sixty miles; 
—thus affording an opportunity to the enemy to attack him, on any 
point they chose, with a greatly superior force. On the eleventh of 
April, General Beaulieu made a successful attack on the right of the 
French, and drove them f rom all their posts, except the strong- redoubt 
of Montenotte.—This he assailed on the following morning; but the 
French, having made a movement in the night, had turned both his 
flanks, and compelled him to give over all thoughts of attack, and to 
think only of^defending himself. After a long resistance against a 
superior force, the Austrians were obliged to retreat, having lost, 
according to the French accounts, 3,500 men, -of whom 1,000 were 
said to be killed, and the rest prisoners. 

After this defeat, the Austrians fell back, with a view to form a junc¬ 
tion with the Piedmontese; but they were speedily overtaken by the 
French, and reduced to the necessity of risking a general action, at 
Montelesino, on the fourteenth. The conflict was sustained for seve¬ 
ral hours, with great resolution, and victory was long doubtful; but 
the Austrians were at length overpowered by numbers, and completely 
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routed. Buonaparte’s account made their loss, on this occasion, 
amount to 3,500 killed, and 8,000 prisoners. The French themselves 
lost two Generals, Panel and Quentin, and a third, Joubert, was 
severely wounded. If the French account were to be credited, the 
allies had lost, in five days, 15,000 men, of whom more than two thirds 
were Austrians; so that the Austrian army itself was reduced to 20,000. 
—Yet, notwithstanding this reduction, General Beaulieu, the very 
night after the last action, attacked the French army, put it to the 
rout, and drove it from the position of Dego, which it had taken from 
him in the morning. In this affair the French, who, as usual, con¬ 
verted their defeat into a victory, lost three more of their Generals, 
Causse, Dupuis, and Rondeau.—They stated the loss of the Austrians 
to be 600 killed, and 1,400 prisoners. 

Buonapart6, having succeeded in his attempt to separate the Aus¬ 
trians from the Piedmontese, left a part of his army to watch the 
movements of the latter, and marched with his main force against the 
former. After several fruitless attempts to resist the victorious pro¬ 
gress of the French, and seeing no prospect of being relieved by the 
Austrians, the King of Sardinia soon concluded an armistice, and 
afterwards a peace, with the French Republic, which secured to the 
latter the sovereignty of Savoy and Nice, and put her in possession of 
most of the strong places in Piedmont, with a free passage for her 
troops through the Sardinian territory. The French had now a full 
opening into the Milanese, and almost a certainty of reducing it, as it 
was defended by an army not half so numerous as their own. Beau¬ 
lieu, of course, was reduced to the necessity of acting on the defensive 
and of prolonging his resistance, with a view to afford time to the 
Court of Vienna to send him reinforcements. For this purpose, he 
crossed the Po at Valenza, and took a position behind it, between the 
rivers Tesino and Terdoppio, in order to protect the Milanese. — But 
Buonapart6 proceeded, by forced marches, towards Placentia, and 
crossed the Po, on the 8th of May, with little opposition the troops 
which Beaulieu had sent to oppose the passage having arrived too late 
to prevent it. The detachments which had advanced for this purpose 
proceeded to Lodi, to whichjjlace Beaulieu had moved in the night. 

VOL. II. 4 i 
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On the 10th of May, the Austrian rear-guard, which was posted in 
front of the town of Lodi, and of the river Adda, was cannonaded 
by the advanced guard of the French, who compelled them to evacu¬ 
ate the town, and to retire to the opposite side of the river. A great 
fault was committed here in not breaking down the bridge, after they 
had crossed it;—but the omission, however, did not arise from negli¬ 
gence, but from design;—for. Major Malcamp, Beaulieu’s son-in-law, 
who commanded the rear-guard of the Austrians, had, as he thought, 
guarded the bridge so effectually that the enemy would not dare to 
cross it.—In fact, he had placed several pieces of cannon at the end 
of the bridge, which served to enfilade it, while batteries, placed on 
the right and left, commanded it by a cross fire. Convinced of its 
perfect security, he would not allow it to be destroyed. He was des¬ 
tined, however, to perceive, and to deplore, his error, when too late 
to correct it. 

As soon as the whole of the French army had reached the banks of 
the Adda, Buonapart6 assembled his general officers, and imparted 
to them his resolution to storm the bridge.—The plan was unanimously 
condemned, as rash, destructive, and useless.—Vain and inflexible, 
the desperate Corsican treated their remonstrances with disdain; and, 
having called together a council of grenadiers , he communicated his 
determination to them, and, by successful appeals to their vanity, 
strongly aided by other persuasives, extorted their consent to his pro¬ 
ject.* Four thousand grenadiers and carabineers, formed into a solid 
column, approached the bridge; but no sooner had they set foot on it 
than a dreadful discharge of grape-shot, from the Austrian guns, com¬ 
pelled them to fall back. Again and again they returned to the charge, 
fortified by liquor, and insensible to danger, but again and again were 

* At the end of his speech to the grenadiers, the latter said ,— u Give us some brandy, and 
we will see what is to be done.” This potent mean of infusing courage into the republican 
troops, the good effects of which had been so often experienced, was administered in abun¬ 
dance, and proved much more efficacious than the Corsican's eloquence. This fact is related 
on the authority of an officer of the Austrian staff, who received it from a French officer who 
was present at the battle of Lodi, and was taken prisoner some time after. History of the 
Campaign of 1796, p. 370. 
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they mowed down by a tremendous fire, from the short distance of a 
few paces. Any commander, who had the smallest regard for the lives 
of his men, particularly when he could have secured his object, with 
little or no loss, by different means, would have now abandoned this 
destructive conflict. But Buonapart6 had no such regard ;—he consi¬ 
dered his soldiers as mere automata, to move at his command;—or 
rather as instruments, corporeally active indeed, but mentally passive, 
for the attainment of his objects, whatever they might be, and whose 
lives were not worthy the thought of a moment. He supplied the 
enormous deficiency, in the assailing column, occasioned by the 
destructive fire of the enemy, with fresh troops, and ordered another 
attack to be made. Six Generals placed themselves at the head of 
their men, whom they inflamed by their language, and animated by 
their example. Availing themselves of a propitious moment, when the 
thick smoke, from the Austrian guns, enveloped the bridge, as it were 
in darkness, and effectually obscured them from the sight of their 
enemy, they rushed impetuously forwards, reached the opposite extre¬ 
mity of the bridge, before they were perceived by the Austrians, and, 
consequently, escaped their fire. They then seized the guns, while the 
remainder of the army passed over the bridge without opposition ; and 
the Austrians, unable to contend against such superior numbers, 
abandoned their ground, and began their retreat. They were protected 
by the Neapolitan cavalry, who greatly distinguished themselves on 
this occasion. 

The success of this action by no means justified the attempt;—nor 
is the smallest credit due to Buonaparte, either for his skill or his 
judgment, in directing and in arranging the plan of the attack.—He 
acted in direct contradiction to the general opinion of his officers; and 
took a severe responsibility upon himself. Nor was the weight of this 
at all diminished, nor ought the effects of it to have been at all averted 
by the final accomplishment of his plan. It is the duty of a com¬ 
mander so to execute his projects, as to expose his troops to the least 
possible danger; and to incur the least possible loss. And if two 
modes of attaining an object present themselves, by one of which five 
hundred men only are likely to be sacrificed, and by the other of 
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which five thousand form the probable amount of the loss to be sus¬ 
tained, the commander, who prefers the latter to the former, is as 
much guilty of the murder of four thousand fi e hundred men as if he 
signed the order for their execution. Now, it is certain that Buona¬ 
parte might have passed the Adda with as little loss as he incurred in 
the passage of the Po;—there was no more necessity for his crossing 
the one river at Lodi, than there was for his crossing the other at Valenza. 
At Valenza, he found the Austrians prepared to receive him, and he 
wisely desisted from his purpose, and gained his point, at a different 
place, with little or no opposition; and, consequently, with little loss. 
At the bridge of Lodi, the Austrians were more advantageously posted; 
and the passage could not be effected without a certainty of immense 
loss. There was every motive for adopting a similar line of conduct; 
and the same facility subsisted for crossing the river at a different part. 
Yet did he pursue a totally different course; and, utterly regardless of 
the dreadful sacrifice which he was about to make, without the smallest 
necessity to call for, or to justify, it, he obstinately persisted in his 
destructive project.* lie shewed himself, therefore, woefully deficient 
in the first qualities of an able commander; and had nothing, indeed, 
to boast of, but obstinacy and decision. The French officers and troops 
certainly displayed, on this occasion, the most intrepid courage; but 
the praise so profusely bestowed on their commander, for his personal 
prowess, does not appear to have truth for iis basis. It is not pro¬ 
bable, that Buonaparte should place himself at the head of the first 
column which attacked the bridge; he would ill indeed have discharged 

• An attempt has been made to justify his conduct, in this instance, by the ridiculous 
pretext, that, “ unless he succeeded in effecting a passage over the bridge, his failure would 
be construed into a defeat, and the reputation of the French arms would suffer in the opinion 
of the public.” The same reason, if there were any validity in it, would have rendered it 
necessary for him to force the passage of the Po at Valenza; and the same consequences 
would have resulted from his prudential forbearance on that occasion. But this is a mere 
pretext, equally vain and absurd. The fact appears to have been, that, incensed at the vigi¬ 
lance and activity of the Austrians, (who, by their judicious movements, at this period, seem 
to have been desirous of making amends for their past imprudence, and met him at every 
point that was defensible,) he became irritated; and, impatient of restraint, and obeying the 
natural impetuosity of his temper, he resolved, at all hazards, to effect his purpose without 
further delay. 
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his duty as Commander in Chief, if he had exposed himself to unne¬ 
cessary danger, in such a situation. Nor is it more probable, that he 
was one of the six Generals who led the final attack. There is reason 
to think that he did not pass the bridge till the Austrian guns had been 
secured ; and he had not much opportunity afterwards for the display 
of his courage. In his letter to the Directory, BuonapartA stated the 
loss of the Austrians to amount to 2,500 men, of which 1,000 were 
prisoners; while, with the most profligate contempt of truth, he re¬ 
duced his own to four hundred. Indeed, not the smallest reliance 
can be placed on any one of this man’s reports; but never did he 
exhibit a more glaring proof of their falsehood, than at present.—By 
no one but himself, was his loss, at the bridge of Lodi, ever estimated 
at less than four thousand; and it has even been carried, by some, 
who had opportunity for personal observation, as high as seven thou¬ 
sand.*—Indeed, from the very nature of the action, in which a close- 
wedged column of troops was long exposed to a most heavy fire of 
artillery, posted within a few paces of them, it was impossible not to 
sustain an immense loss of men.—This loss, however, was soon supplied, 
by reinforcements from Kellernian’s army, who, since the peace with 
Sardinia, had no enemy to contend with in the Alps. 

The French entered Milan on the eleventh of May, it having been 
previously evacuated (the citadel excepted) by the Austrians; and, on 
the following day, Buonaparte made his triumphal entry into the 
capital of the Milanese, on which he conferred the blessings of French 
liberty, on the payment of the stipulated price. The same blessings 
were bestowed on the Duke of Modena, on similar conditions, accom¬ 
panied by the sacrifice of twenty valuable paintings! On his first 
entrance into Lombardy, Buonaparte had issued a proclamation, in 
which he held out the following lure to the inhabitants.—“ Nations of 
Italy !—The French army is come to break your chains,—the French 

* A general officer, who had served in Italy, assured me, that the French lost seven thou¬ 
sand men at the bridge of Lodi. This gentleman, who noticed the personal prowess which 
Buonaparte was said to have displayed on the occasion, laughed at the account; and told 
me, that he had seen him frequently in action, and that no man ever exhibited less courage, 
or took greater care of his own person. 
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are the friends of the people in every countryyour religion, your 
property, your customs, shall be respected.” At Milan, where he 
stayed some time, to gratify his vanity, and to consolidate his plans of 
conquest, he issued a second proclamation, on the twentieth of May, 
in which he again observed:—“ Respect for property and personal 
security, and respect for the national religion ; these are the sentiments 
of the government of the French Republic, and of the army of Italy. 
The French, victorious, consider the nations of Lombardy as their 
brothers.” It has been already observed, that these blessings were too 
great to be conferred without an adequate price; and, therefore, in 
this very proclamation, he imposed on the Milanese a provisional con¬ 
tribution of eight hundred thousand pounds, and upwards; and suc¬ 
cessive exactions were afterwards levied on that single state, to the 
amount, in the whole, of near six millions sterling.—Such was the com¬ 
ment on Buonaparte’s text,—“ Respect for property !”— His “ respect 
for the national religion,” was manifested in a similar way. The 
churches were consigned to indiscriminate plunder. Every religious 
and charitable fund, every public treasure, was confiscated. The 
country was rendered the scene of every species of rapine and disorder. 
The priests, the established form of worship, all the objects of reli¬ 
gious reverence, were openly insulted, and the modesty of the women 
violated, by the licentious hordes of Republican France. At Pavia, 
in particular, the tomb of St. Augustine, which the inhabitants were 
accustomed to view with peculiar veneration, was mutilated and de¬ 
faced. This last provocation having roused the resentment of the 
people, they flew to arms, surrounded the French garrison, and took 
them prisoners; but carefully abstained from inflicting the smallest 
violence on a single soldier. In revenge for this conduct, Buonaparte, 
then on his march to the Mincio, suddenly returned, collected his 
troops, and carried the extremity of military execution over the coun* 
try. One act of this ferocious Corsican, the page of history must 
transmit to future times, as alone sufficient to stamp his character 
with indelible infamy.—At the village of Binasco, a French soldier 
entered the cottage of a peasant, and offered violence to the person of 
his daughter, a girl of fourteen, in his presence.— 1 The enraged parent, 
yielding to a virtuous impulse of resentment, instantly levelled the 
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licentiou% miscreant to the earth. To punish this act, which every 
man of virtue and of honour must commend, Buonapart6 ordered the 
village to be burned, and its inhabitants, to the number of eight hun¬ 
dred, without distinction of sex or age, to be put to the sword.—And, 
to the disgrace of France be it told, his orders were strictly obeyed. 
He then marched to Pavia, took it by storm, consigned it to general 
plunder, and published a proclamation, on the twenty-sixth of May, 
ordering his troops to shoot all those who had not laid down their arms, 
and taken an oath of obedience; and to burn every village in which the 
alarm-bell should be sounded, and to put its inhabitants to death.* 

With equal good faith Buonapart6 observed his treaty with the 
Duke of Modena. In consideration of half a million of money, 
secured to him by that treaty, the Corsican solemnly stipulated for 
the perfect neutrality of his Duchy.—Yet, soon after, he caused the 
Duke to be arrested, and extorted from him two hundred thousand 
sequins.—He was then allowed to sign another treaty, called a Con¬ 
vention de Surete , or Pact of Safety, which was only the prelude to 
further exactions. 

General Beaulieu’s efforts were now confined to the sole object of 
covering the important fortress of Mantua, and maintaining the com¬ 
munication with Germany. For this purpose he took an advantageous 
position on the Mincio, where he was attacked by the French on the 
SOth of May.—In imminent danger of having his retreat cut off, he 
threw a garrison of 1'2,000 men into Mantua, and crossed the Adige 
with the remainder of his army; defeated a body of French sent in 

* The language applied to these patriotic efforts of the Italians, to oppose the tyranny of 
their enemies, and to rid their country of the most sanguinary ruffians that ever disgraced 
the earth, is most unwarrantable and reprehensible. They have been generally termed In¬ 
surrections, (See the Campaigns of 1796, Dr. Bisset’s Reign of George the Third, Ottridge’s 
Annual Register, and all the French writers, without exception,) which signify only seditious 
risings, and rebellious commotions, and necessarily apply to the illegal resistance of regular 
and legitimate authority; whereas the opposition of the Italians, to the French, was the law¬ 
ful and proper resistance of an enemy in support of such authority; an act, in short, of 
self-defence, and self-preservation, justified alike by the laws of war, and.the laws of nations. 
The use of such loose and inappropriate expressions cannot be too strongly deprecated. 
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qursuit, of him; traversed the states of Venice, and retired^ into the 
narrow passes of the Tyrol, with 14,000 men, being all that was left of 
his whole force. 

Buonapart6, now left without an army to oppose, extended his 
conquests at pleasure. The King of Naples, alarmed at the rapidity 
of his course, solicited and obtained a treaty of peace early in June; 
and the Pope purchased a precarious neutrality, with a contribution 
of 900,000 pounds, 100 paintings, 200 valuable manuscripts; the 
cession of Ferrara, Bologna, the fort of Urbino, and the citadel of 
Ancona; and the liberation of all his seditious and traitorous subjects. 
This last disgraceful stipulation had been imposed on the King of 
Sardinia; and formed a regular article in the new diplomatic code of 
Republican France, who found it her interest to compel degraded 
Sovereigns thus to sanction the rebellion of their own subjects. 

In violation of the rights of neutrality, and of the treaty which had 
been concluded between the French Republic and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, in the preceding year, and in breach of a positive promise 
given only a few days before, the French army took forcible posses¬ 
sion of Leghorn, on the 27 th of June, for the purpose of seizing the 
British property which was deposited there. 

Towards the end of July, Marshal Wurmscr took the command of 
the Austrian army in Italy, which was now increased to 47,000 men. 
This army he divided into three bodies, with the centre of which he 
advanced to the Mincio, to attack the front of the French army which 
was posted between Mantua and Peschiera, having formally invested 
the first of these places. The right column, under General Quosda- 
novich, forced the posts of Salo and Brescia, took two thousand pri¬ 
soners, including three Generals; and pushed forward on the road 
from Brescia to Mantua, to take the French in the rear, and to sup¬ 
port the main attack by the centre column; which had been equally 
successful in carrying all the French positions on the Adige, where 
they took 1500 prisoners and ten pieces of cannon. 
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Buonaparte, now in danger of being surrounded, precipitately raised 
the siege of Mantua, in the night of the Slst of July, and left all his 
artillery and ammunition a prey to the garrison, who made a timely 
sally, and took six hundred of his rear guard prisoners. He now put 
in practice his favourite plan of attacking, with his whole force, the 
separate columns of the enemy ;—a plan to which recourse had so 
often been had, that it was a matter of surprize that the Austrian 
Generals should have neglected the necessary precautions for prevent¬ 
ing its success. His first attempt was directed against the forces under 
Quosdanovich, which were divided into several parts, at Lonado, 
Montechiaro, Dezinzano, Brescia, and Sale. All these were succes¬ 
sively attacked by the French, on the three first days of August. The 
most obstinate and severe of all the actions was that which took place, 
on the third, before Dezinzano, where 4,000 Austrians beat 10,000 
French, taking a General and some hundreds of men prisoners.* 
The French, however, being reinforced with fresh troops, renewed the 
attack; and the Austrians, overpowered by numbers, and worn out 
with fatigue, occasioned by a continued march of four days and four 
nights, were nearly all killed or taken. One half of the corps under 
Quosdanovich suffered the same fate, while the rest with difficulty 
escaped to the protecting mountains of the Tyrol. The French also 
lost a great number of men, and several of their generals. 

The French commander now advanced, with 28,000 men, against 
General Wurmser, who, with 18,000 Austrians, had re-passed the 
Mincio, and was endeavouring to form a junction with Quosda¬ 
novich. On the third of August, Buonaparte came up with his ad¬ 
vanced guard, composed of 5,000 men, under General Liptay.—This 
he immediately attacked with his whole forcebut the Austrian Ge¬ 
neral defended himself with equal skill and resolution, disputing every 
inch of ground, till Wurmser arrived with the main body.—Before the 
army, who were fatigued by a long march, made during extreme heat, 
could be formed, they were furiously assailed by the French, who had 
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every superiority which numbers, and the advantage of ground, could 
afford. The Austrians, however, posted twelve pieces of cannon so 
judiciously on an eminence which supported their left, as to enable 
them to maintain themselves under every disadvantage. 

The loss of the Austrians, on this day, amounted to about 2,600 
men, though Buonapart6 chose to represent it to the Directory as 
amounting to 7,000.*—The loss of the French was at least as great. 

The two armies passed the night within musquet shot of each other; 
but they were so overcome with fatigue, that neither of them made 
the least movement on the following day;—the Austrians still pre¬ 
serving the same disadvantageous position which they had occupied on 
the third. Here they were attacked, on the morning of the fifth, and 
borne down by the weight of numbers. Tho whole of them must 
inevitably have been destroyed or taken if the English Colonel Graham 
had not fortunately succeeded in persuading Wurmser to order a retreat, 
after all the solicitations of his own officers had proved fruitless. It 
had been delayed so long that it could not be effected without consi¬ 
derable loss. Three thousand men were killed, wounded, and taken ; 
and thirty pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the French. Before 
Wurmser reached the Tyrol, he had lost at least one half of his army; 
—he had, however, succeeded in strengthening the garrison of Man¬ 
tua, and in throwing in considerable supplies of provisions and ammu¬ 
nition. 

Buonaparte made the whole loss of the Austrians amount, in this 
short expedition, to seventy pieces of cannon, a still greater number 
of ammunition-waggons, 6000 men killed or wounded, and 15,000 
prisoners. His statement, however, was not so exaggerated as his 
accounts generally were, though still sufficiently remote from the truth. 
According to the official report of General Wurmser, to the Aulic 
Council of War, the Austrians lost 17,000 men, including 391 officers. 


* Campaign of 1796, p. 269. 
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The loss of the French amounted to 10,000, of whom 4000 were made 
prisoners* 

Having thus overthrown all opposition in Italy, the French com¬ 
mander applied himself to the execution of the grand plan of the 
Directory, for forming a junction with their armies in Germany, in 
order to overwhelm Austria with their united force. Buonaparte 
therefore followed the remains of Wurmser’s army, and, on the 4th of 
September, attacked and forced the Austrian line; and thereby 
became master of the city, and of the principal part of the Duchy, of 
Trent. Wurmser, aware of the object of the French, resolved to make 
an effort, at least, to defeat it, by advancing, with a part of his forces, 
along the Brenta, and so turn the right flank of the French, by which 
means he hoped to prevent them from penetrating into the Tyrol, and 

* Campaigns of 1796, p. 273.—Buonaparte had two very narrow escapes from falling into 
the hands of the Austrians.—Some Croats had been placed in ambuscade, on the 31st of July, 
on the road from Brescia to Peschicra, with orders not to fire, and to stop none but officers of 
rank. In the evening Buonaparte and his fidtis Achates, Bcrthier, with their staff, passed 
along the road, preceded by three hussars. The Croats, forgetting their orders, sprang upon 
the road, and fired at the hussars. They killed two of them, but the tlrird escaped and 
apprized his Generals of their danger; who, unfortunately, escaped all the shots that were 
fired at them, and fled with too great speed to be overtaken.—Never, surely, was disobedience 
of orders productive of more important effects;—for had these two Generals l)een either killed 
or taken, it is more than probable, that the face of affairs in Europe would have undergone 
a complete change;—and many of the calamities which it has since experienced have been 
prevented. On another occasion, the Austrian hussars, at Goitao, missed Buonaparte, by 
two minutes only. 

The total contempt of truth which marked the public dispatches of Buonaparte was not 
confined merely to exaggerated statements, but extended even to the fabrication of events 
which never occurred. Of this a memorable proof was exhibited at the present period. In 
one of his dispatches to the Directory, ho informed them, that, being at Lonado with 1,200 
men, at the moment when the town was surrounded with 4,000 Austrians, he ordered them 
to lay down their arms!! Though there was not a syllable of truth in this story, though it 
was known, to both armies, to be a scandalous fabrication of his own, yet has it been adopted 
by historical writers in England, who seem to have combined with those of France for the 
purpose of poisoning the very source of history, by founding their narratives of pretended 
facts on such false documents, and polluted authorities. The whole account of this cam¬ 
paign, in the Annual Register for 1796, which has been hastily, and without examination, 
adopted by Dr. Bisset, in his History of the present Reign, has been taken from French 
reports. 
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to keep them in Italy. This plan produced the desired effect;— 
Buonaparte inarched in pursuit of Wurmser, overtook his rear-guard, 
on the 7th of September, at Primolano, on the Brenta, which he 
defeated, and put to the rout.—Wurmser, however, continued his 
inarch, out-manoeuvred the French, eluded every attempt to intercept, 
and to surround, him, beat one of the divisions sent against him, at 
Cerea, on the 11th, took 800 prisoners, and succeeded in reaching the 
walls of Mantua, with 10,000 men. The French attacked him, on the 
13th, but he again defeated them, killed a great number, and took 
1,500 prisoners, with ten pieces of cannon. Buonaparte then drew 
Ins troops round Mantua, and all active hostilities ceased for several 
weeks. 

The Cabinet of Vienna, resolved to make another effort o raise the 
blockade of Mantua, and to rescue Lombardy from the oppressive 
dominion of the French, collected a corps of 30,000 men, under 
General Alvinzy, which was put in motion, on the last day of October, 
and directed its course towards Bassano, on the Brenta; while General 
Davidovich, with another corps of 20,000, moved along the Adige 
from Botzen, and bore upon the town of Trent. 

At this time the French had 15,000 men on the banks of the Brenta, 
10,000 stationed to defend the approach to Trent; 25,000 employed 
in the blockade, and 10,000 distributed in the different garrisons; 
making a total of 60,000 men, of whom only 50,000 could be brought 
into the field; while the Austrians had an equal force, independent of 
the garrison of Mantua, which consisted of 20,000 men. Thus it 
appears, that the Austrian Generals had now a fair opportunity of 
repairing their past disgrace, and of still turning the fortune of the 
present campaign. 

Alvinzy forced the passage of the Brenta, on the Sd of November, 
and posted himself, with 12,000 men, at Bassano;—he stationed the 
same number, under Provera, at Fontcniva; and so placed the 
remainder of his troops, as, at once, to cover his left, and to preserve 
his communication with Davidovich. On the 5th, Buonaparte left 
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Vicenza, assembled all his divisions in the vicinity, and made a furious 
attack on Provera, on the morning of the 6th. This action was main¬ 
tained with great resolution on both sides, and was extremely 
destructive. The loss was equal; amounting to 4,000 men; but the 
French ultimately succeeded in driving the Austrians beyond the 
Brenta, and in breaking down the bridge at Fonteniva. General 
Davidovich, during this time, had gained some advantages over the 
French, in the duchy of Trent, killing two or three thousand of them, 
and taking as many prisoners.—Alviuzy continued to advance, and, 
after various skirmishes, brought the French to action, on the 12th of 
November, defeated them, and compelled them to fall back on Verona. 
He then moved nearer to Davidovich, and had these two Generals 
maintained a right understanding with each other, and united their 
efforts to form a junction of their respective forces, Buonaparte must 
inevitably have lost all the fruits of the campaign, and, probably, 
have been driven out of Italy. But it seemed as if the Austrian 
officers were intent only on defeating the plans which they were em¬ 
ployed to accomplish, and acted as if the success of the enemy was 
the object of their wishes.—On the 13th, in the night, Buonaparte 
marched with a strong body of troops, along the Adige, with a view to 
surprize the rear-guard of the Austrians, and to carry off their artillery 
and baggage. But he found his march impeded by a body of Aus¬ 
trians, who were strongly entrenched at the village of Arcole, which 
was surrounded with morasses and canals. The troops, employed to 
defend this post, resisted, during the whole day, the repeated attempts 
of the French to reduce it. In vain did Buonaparte seek to renew, at 
Arcole, the scene which he had exhibited at Lodi. In vain did he 
remind his troops of the glory which they had there acquired. In 
vain, even, did he lead them several times against the bridge of Ar¬ 
cole ; the Austrians remained firm at their post; and destroyed great 
numbers of the assailants by a dreadful fire of grape and musket- 
shot, kept up without interruption.—After five Generals had been 
killed and wounded in this mad attempt, and all hopes of taking the 
place by storm had been abandoned, a division of his army crossed 
the Adige at a different point, and, having made an extensive circuit, 
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came on the village of Arcole in the night, and took it with little 
opposition. 

Alvinzy, instead of persisting in his plan of forming a junction with 
Davidovich, imprudently directed his course to the Lower Adige, and 
thus increased the distance between them. On the 15th and 16th two 
destructive actions were fought, at Arcole, between the contending 
armies, which ended in the retreat of the Austrians to Bonifacio. 
Many thousands fell on both sides; and Buonaparte acknowledged, 
that, in the three actions at Arcole, no less than fifteen of his Generals 
were killed or wounded. Davidovich, meanwhile, gained repeated 
advantages over the enemy, on the Upper Adige. He drove them 
from post to post, as far as Peschicra, and advanced himself to Castel- 
nuovo. By this movement, Davidovich was placed in the rear of 
Buonaparte, and of the troops which blockaded Mantua, of which 
city he was within a few leagues; and had nothing to prevent his ap¬ 
proach to it. Buonaparte*, alarmed at the progress of the Austrian 
General, left the Lower Adige, collected a large force, and hastened 
to attack Davidovich. Unable effectually to oppose a force so supe¬ 
rior, Davidovich retreated ; but not without some fighting, and loss 
on both sides. Had he and Alvinzy performed their duty, by ap¬ 
proaching nearer to each other, which they could easily have done, 
they would have been sufficiently strong to drive the French before them, 
and to effect the relief of Mantua. But they seemed rather anxious 
to avoid, than solicitous to promote, the junction of their forces; and, 
although they had suffered much less than the French, and were still 
superior to them in strength, they remained perfectly inactive during 
the remainder of that year. On the fourth of January, 1797, however, 
Alvinzy was roused from this state of torpor, by the arrival of Colonel 
Graham, at his quarters, from Mantua; from whom he received an 
exact account of the state of the garrison, whose provisions would be 
totally exhausted by the end of that month. The Austrians had now 
50,000 men ; 25,000 of whom were with Alvinzy, in the Tyrol; 10,000 
were before Padua, with Provera; and the same number at Bassano. 
The French army, at this period, with all its reinforcements, did not 
exceed 40,000 men. 
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It was, at length, resolved to relieve Mantua, and Provera moved 
forward, on the 7th of January; and, driving the French before him, 
reached the banks of the Adige. On the 11th, Alvinzy advanced to 
Montebaldo, and, on the two following days, forced the positions of the 
French, at Corona, who fell back on Rivoli, their strongest post on 
the Upper Adige. The plans of the Austrians, hitherto, had been 
well concerted, and ably combined. Buonaparte, deceived by their 
movements, was at a loss to which quarter to direct his principal force. 
But he was indebted to his spies, or rather to the treachery of Austrian 
officers, for that knowledge, without which he could not possibly have 
defeated the projects of his opponents. Alvinzy had fixed the morn¬ 
ing of the loth for a general attack on Rivoli; and every measure, 
which could tend to secure success, had been carefully adopted. But 
Buonaparte, apprized of his intentions, was enabled to defeat them. 
He sent reinforcements, in the night, to the threatened point; and, 
early in the morning, unexpectedly attacked, and recovered, the 
post of St. Marco, which commanded the valley of the Adige. A 
most desperate conflict, however, ensued; and, though Ruonapart6 
received reinforcements in the course of the day, he was on the 
point of sustaining a most signal defeat, when the unaccountable 
neglect and misconduct of the Austrian commanders, deprived them 
of all the advantage which they had secured in the early part of the 
contest. 

Provera, on his side, had continued his victorious progress to the 
gates of Mantua, and, on the 15th, reached the suburb of St. George, 
which was one of the strongest positions of the blockading army, with 
about 5000 men; and had concerted apian, with Wurmser, fora joint 
attack on the French, on the morning of the 16th. During the night 
of the 15th, however, Buonaparte and Massena arrived, with a fresh 
body of troops, and reinforced the threatened posts. By this junction 
the French force amounted to 17,000 effective men. Every attempt, 
therefore, of Wurmser and Provera, to carry their entrenchments, 
proved fruitless; and, after a desperate resistance, Provera, attacked 
in front and in rear, was reduced to the necessity of capitulating with 
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his whole corps; and all thoughts of relieving Mantua were aban¬ 
doned.—That place was surrendered to the French, by capitulation, 
on the second of February, 1797. 

Notwithstanding the many and serious faults committed by the 
Austrian generals, during this eventful and disastrous campaign, and 
even that grand error which pervaded all their operations, the division 
of their force into separate bodies, it is most certain that its issue 
would have been very different, if Buonapart6 had not obtained, by 
treachery, exact information of all their movements. By means of 
this he was constantly enabled to direct a superior force against the 
enemy’s weak points; and to provide those positions of his own which 
it was intended to attack with additional means of resistance. Hence, 
too, it was that he arrived, both at Rivoli and at Mantua, at the very 
moment when, but for the reinforcements which accompanied him, 
his troops must have been defeated, and the Austrians must have 
gained their point. The combination of circumstances which were 
necessary to ensure his triumph, amidst so many surrounding difficul¬ 
ties, could not be the effect of either accident or skill. They could 
only result from the treachery of Austrian officers, who were bribed to 
betray their country and their Prince. Indeed, Buonapart6 was fre¬ 
quently heard to declare, that the Austrian army cost him more money 
than his own. The reduction of Mantua left the French nothing to 
oppose in Italy. They overran, indeed, the Papal territory ; but after 
•collecting as much plunder as they could, and exacting their own con¬ 
ditions from the Pope, they concluded a peace with his Holiness, who 
ceded to them Avignon, the Comtat Venaissin, the Duchies of Fer¬ 
rara and Bologna, and the Legation of Romagna; and consented to 
pay them a contribution of one million and a half sterling, including 
about two hundred thousand pounds, which had been advanced after 
the armistice concluded in the preceding summer.* The usual stipu- 


* This armistice had been afterwards broken, in consequence of the refusal of the Pope to 
comply with the demands of the Directory, who had attempted to impose certain terms which 
his Holiness considered as an attack on his spiritual authority. 
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lation, for statues, pictures, and manuscripts, was not omitted in this 
treaty;—and the civilized French, of the present day, appeared not 
less anxious to despoil Rome of her treasures, than the barbarous 
Goths of a former age. 

In the brief sketch which has been given of the important operations 
of this campaign, frequent allusion has been made lo the gross unfaith¬ 
fulness of Buonaparte’s reports to the Directory. In order to give the 
final stamp to his character for falsehood, and to prevent his accounts 
from becoming the basis of historical narratives, it will not be amiss to 
exhibit, in one point of view, the result of all his accounts of the losses 
sustained by the Austrians, and to compare it with an authentic statement 
of the Austrian force. From these accounts it will be found, that the 
amount of killed and wounded, in the Austrian army, was near 50,000; 
and that of the prisoners, upwards of 100,000; making a gross aggre¬ 
gate of 150,000 men, lost by the Austrians between the period at 
which the campaign opened, and the surrender of Mantua. Now it 
appears, from an accurate statement, that the whole number of troops 
sent into Italy, by Austria, from the month of March, 179b, to the 
first of January, 1797, did not exceed 105,000 men ;—namely,—the 
army with Beaulieu, at the opening of the campaign, 30,000;—troops 
brought by Wurmscr, from Germany, 30,000 ;— reinforcements sent to 
D’Alvinzy, in September, October, and November, 25,000;—troops 
detached from the corps of Frolich, and the armed Tyrolese, 11,000; 
—fresh reinforcements sent to D’Alvinzy, in December and January, 
9,000. Of this number, at least, 10,000 died in the hospitals; and, 
after all the defeats which the Austrian Generals had sustained, D’Al¬ 
vinzy had 30,000 men left with him, either in the 'Tyrol, or on the 
Brenta.—Hence it will appear, that the whole number which could 
possibly be taken or destroyed, by the French, was 05,000;—a num¬ 
ber sufficiently great, but still far short of that which the positive 
accounts of Buonaparte had stated it to be;—the difference between 
his assertions and the truth being no less than 85,000 men. The 
positive loss of the Austrians, during this destructive campaign, in¬ 
cluding those who died in the hospitals, was 75,000; that of the French 
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amounted to 1)0,000, for Buonapart6 had only 60,000 left with him, at 
the end of January, 1797, whereas the army of the Lower Alps, 
under liis immediate command, before the opening of the campaign, 
amounted to 30,000;—the troops drawn from Spain, and which joined 
him in March, April, and May, to 35,000;—Kellerman’s army, which 
joined him after the peace with Sardinia, to 25,000subsequent 
reinforcements from France, at different periods, to 18,000; and the 
Italian troops, in the French service, to 12,000;—making, in the 
whole, 120,000 men; whence it follows, that he lost one-half of his 
army in 1796; and but fifteen thousand men less than the Austrians, 
who, it should be remembered, lost 18,000 at Mantua alone, the gar¬ 
rison amounting to that number, at the time of its surrender. 

The principal cause of the defeat of the Austrians, and the victories 
of the French, has been assigned; but it is by no means intended to 
deny, that the troops of the latter, on many occasions, displayed the 
most intrepid courage; or that their commanders manifested both skill 
and talents. Berth ier, indeed, who held the rank of Colonel in the 
French army, before the Revolution, and who was at the head of the 
Staff in Italy, contributed greatly, by his knowledge and abilities, to the 
success of the French.—lie was scarcely ever absent from Buonaparte, 
who was chiefly indebted to him for the various plans, and arrangements, 
which were made, after the private information which Austrian trea¬ 
chery had communicated, and which ultimately secured the triumph 
of his arms. On the other hand, it should be observed, that the 
Austrian Generals acted under the most precise and peremptory direc¬ 
tions from the Aulie council of war, who, sitting at Vienna, chalked 
out the whole plan of the campaign, and left to the commanders 
neither power nor discretion; but tied them down to a certain line of 
conduct, from which they were not at liberty to depart, whatever 
consequences might ensue, and whatever circumstances might arise.— 
A system so radically vicious, so hostile to all prudential regulations, 
and so repugnant to right reason, could scarcely fail to render the best 
efforts of skill, talents, and knowledge, in the commanders, fruitless 
and abortiveand, when combined with treachery in the officers, 
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and jealousy and misconduct in the generals, might naturally lead to 
disasters even more serious than those which the Austrian arms sus¬ 
tained in Italy * 

* The fads on which this sketch of the military operations in Germany ami Italy is foun¬ 
ded, have been taken principally from “ The History of the Campaign of 179(>a work 
written by a foreign officer, of great respectability, who had many opportunities for personal 
observation; and who derived his information from the most pure and authentic sources. 
My knowledge of his character, and of the resources which were opened to him, as well as 
of the caution exercised in his examination of documents, anil selection of facts, and of his 
strict regard to truth, justify the confidence which I have reposed in his statements, though 
it has not prevented me from consulting other authorities. 
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APPENDIX A 


No. 1. 


An ACCOUNT of the Number of Criminals executed in the City 
of London and County of Middlesex, from the Year 1749 to 
theYear 1806, inclusive; shewing the Proportion in each Seven Years, 
and distinguishing Years of War from Years of Peace. 


Years. 

Executed 


Years. 

Executed 


1749 - 

— 44 



863 

Brought forward. 

50 - 

— 56 


J 780 — 

— 50 

1 - 

—- 63 

Years of Peace. 

j _ 

— 40 

Years of War. 

2 - 

— 47 


0 _ 

— 45 

Average 39 3-7ths. 

3 - 

— 41 

Average 43 5-7llis. 

3 — 

— 53 

4 - 

— 34 


—276 


5 - 

— 21 


4 — 

— 56 



—306 


5 — 

— 97 


6 - 

— IS 


6 — 

— 50 

Years of Peace. 

7 „ 

— 26 


7 — 

— 92 


8 - 

— 20 

Years of War. 

8 — 

— 25 

Average >4 1-7th. 

9 - 

— 6 


9 — 

— 26 


1760 - 

_ 10 

Average 15 2-7tlis. 

1790 — 

— 33 


1 _ 

— 17 


—379 


2 - 

— 15 
—107 


1 — 

2 — 

— 34 

— 24 

^ Years of Peace. 

S - 

— 32 


3 — 

— 16 

4 - 

— 31 


4 — 

- 7 

) Years of War. 

5 - 

— 26 

Years of Peace. 

5 — 

_ *vg 


6 - 

— 20 


6 — 

- 22 

L Average 20 4-7lhs. 

7 - 

— 22 

Average 26. 

7 — 

- 19 

1 

8 - 

— 27 


—144 


9 - 

—- 24 


S’ — 

- 19 

\ 

1770 - 

—182 
— 49 


9 — 
7800 — 

- 24 

- 19 

V Years of War. 

1 - 

— 34 


1 — 

- 14 

7 

2 - 

— 37 

Years of Peace. 

g _ 

- 10 

Year of Peace. 

3 - 

— 32 


3 — 

- 9 

. 

4 - 

— 32 , 

Average 38. 

4 — 

- 8 

f Years of War. 

5 - 

— 46 


—103 


6 - 

— 38 


5 — 

- 10 

i Average for the last 


-268 


6 — 

- 13 

J 7 Years 11 G-7ths 

7 - 

— 32 



— 23 


8 - 

— 33 

Years of War. 


— 


9 - 

— 23 


Total — 

1788 



Carried forward 863 
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It appears by this Account, that, during the seven years of peace which preceded the war 
of 1756, the number of criminals executed within the City of London and County of Mid¬ 
dlesex was very considerable, being on an average forty-three a-year. 

In the seven years of war which succeeded, they were reduced to about fifteen a-year. 

In the seven years which followed the peace of 1763, the numbers again increased, but not 
to more than twenty-six a-year upon an average. 

In the seven years which followed, from the year 1770 to 1776 inclusive, which was like¬ 
wise a period of peace, the number further increased to thirty-eight a-year. 

From the year 1776 to the year 1783, a period during which the country was at war, first 
with America, and afterwards successively with France, Spain, and Holland, the number, 
instead of decreasing as had been the case in the former war, still further increased, the ave¬ 
rage being, during these seven years, about thirty-nine a-year. 

from the year 1783 to the year 1790, a period of peace, the average continued increasing 
to fifty-four a-year, and the years 1785 and 1787 were great beyond all former example. 

From 1793, the year in which the existing Police Establishment was first instituted, to 
the present period, the numbers appear to have progressively diminished ; till within the last 
seven years the average has not been twelve a-year. This period has, with the exception of 
one intervening year of jieacc, been a period of war, but, during that year, though the 
militia was disbanded, some part of the army, and a considerable part of the navy, reduced, 
the number of capital convicts do not appear to have increased. The example of the Ame¬ 
rican war, and of the year 1802, aic sufficient to prove that the increase of capital offences 
cannot be traced exclusively, or even principally, to the different operation of war or peace, 
though it is natural to suppose that the first may have some effect in diminishing, and the 
latter in increasing the number of them. 
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No. II. 

An Account of the Number of Criminals executed in the City of London and County of 
Middlesex, between the First of January, 1749, and the Thirty-first of December, 180(>, 
shewing the various Crimes of which they were convicted. 
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TOTAL EXECUTED IN EACH YEAR. 


1749 

50 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1760 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
X 
9 


44 

56 

63 

47 

41 

34 

21 

-306 

13 

26 

20 

6 

10 

17 

15 

-107 

32 

31 

26 

20 

22 

27 

24 

—.182 


Carried over - 595 


Brought over 

- 595 

1770 - 

49 

1 - 

34 


678 

1772 

37 

3 

32 

4 

32 

5 

46 

6 

38 


-268 

7 

32 

8 

33 

9 

23 

1780 

50 

1 

40 

<> 

45 

3 

53 


-276 

4 

56 

5 -- 

97 

6 

50 

7 

92 

8 

25 


Carried over - 320 


Brought over 

- 320 

9 1 

26 

1790 

33 


-379 

1 

34 

2 

24 

3 

16 

4 

7 

5 

22 

6 

22 

7 

19 


-144 

8 

19 

9 

24 

1800 

19 

1 

14 

3 

10 

3 

9 

4 

8 


-103 

5 

10 

6 

13 


-23 


Total - - 1788 


As in the year 3780 the hooks at Newgate were destroyed, it lias not been possible to make 
up this Account for the early period, in as much detail as could have been wished. It is 
material to observe likewise, that, from the year 1772 to the year 1783, the crimes of Bur¬ 
glary, Highway Robbery, Horse-stealing, and Forgery, will be found confounded together, 
under the column of Various, &c. 

The result of this Account appears to be, that the number of Murders from the year 1771 
to the present period have remained nearly the same, but that they were considerably more, 
upon an average, in the twenty years preceding. A most important change, however, has 
taken place respecting the crimes of Burglary and Highway Robbery. Those offences in 
their aggravated character, in which it is found necessary to apply capital punishment to 
them, have nearly disappeared within the county of Middlesex. 
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No. III. 

An ACCOUNT of the Number of Criminal Offenders, committed to the 
several Gaols of England and Wales for Trial, in the Years 1805 and 1806, 
together with the Result of the Commitment. 


COMMITTED in the Years 

1805 

1806 

KEN TEN CES,&c.in thcY cars 

1805 

1806 

Viz. Males. 

8267 

Si 20 

* Death. 

350 

325 

Females. 

1888 

1226 

Transportation for 14 years . 

34 

26 





561 

496 

Total . . . 

460.5 

4346 | 

+ Imprisonment for the space 



-.- ■ 

of 4 years . 

l 

O 

CRIMES, viz. 



t Ditto 3 years. 

4 

4 

Sedition. 

1 

0 

t Ditto 2 years, and above 1 . 

123 

100 

Murder ....... 

26 

24 

t Ditto 1 year, and above 6 



(Females) of the murder of 


j 

months. 

333 

294 

their infants, or concealing 


! 

+ Ditto 6 months, and under . 

1219 

1158 

their births ..... 

27 

36 | 

+ Whipping, and fine . . . 

105 

81 

Manslaughter • • • . . 

56 

57 ! 

Tried and acquitted . . . 

1092 

1065 

Cutting and maiming persons 

21 

8 

Discharged, (no Bill being; 



Shooting at persons 

14 

7 , 

found , and for want of pro 



Piracy, and felony on the High 


1 

seen! ion) . 

730 

766 

Jvas. 

0 

3 i 

Discharged to serve in theariny 



Sodomy, and other unnatural 



and navy. 

53 

31 

crimes. 

15 

42 i 




Obtaining property from per- 


r ,, 1 

* EXECUTED .... 

68 

57 

sons,by tb rcaten ing to charge 






themwithan unnatural crime 

0 

2 | 

Viz. for 

M. F. 

M. F. 

Rape, (and attempt at) . . 

38 

48 

Murder. 

5 3 

5 0 


J5 

10 


0 2 

0 0 

Uttering bad money . . . 

108 

84 

Cutting and maiming persons 

1 0 

3 0 

Forgery.. . 

36 

34 

Shooting at persons • ■ - 

1 0 

2 0 

Ditto of Bank-notes, uttering, 



Sodomy. 

0 0 

6 0 

and having in their posses- 



Rape.. • 

5 0 

2 0 

sion. 

28 

15 

Obtaining property from per 



Personating seamen and others, 



sons,by threatening to chn rg 



to obtain prize-money, &c. . 

0 

8 

Ihemwifan unnat ural crime 

0 0 

2 0 

Arson. 

13 

7 

Forgery. 

6 0 

11 0 

Burglary and housebreaking . 

136 

124 

Ditto ol j and uttering, Bank- 



Highway robbery . 

63 

52 

notes. 

6 1 

0 0 

Horse-stealing. 

65 

53 

Personating seamen and others 



Sheep-stealing . . • . . 

71 

60 

to obtain prize-money, &c. 

0 0 

2 0 

Stealing cows, pigs, Sec. . . 

38 

49 

Coining. 

3 0 

3 I 

' Larceny from the house, per- 



Arson. 

2 0 

0 0 

son, &c. 

3555 

3380 

Burglary and housebreaking . 

15 0 

6 0 

Receiving stolen goods . . 

137 

no 

Stealing in a dwelling-house . 

2 0 

1 l 

Fraud, conspiracy, &c. . . 

94 

94 

Highway robbery . . . . 

4 0 

3 0 

Bigamy. 

23 

22 

Horse-stealing. 

7 0 

4 0 

Returning from transportation 

1.5 

11 

Sheep-stealing . . • • 

5 0 

3 0 




Cattle-stealing. 

0 0 

1 0 


4605 

4346 

Returning from transportation 

0 0 

1 0 


+ And severally to be whipped, pilloried, kept to hard labour, fined, and given security, &c. 

vol. ir. 4 m 
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No. III.— Continued. 


NUMBER COMMITTED IN EACH COUNTY. 


in the Years 

1805. 

1806. 

In the Years 

1805. 

1806. 

Anglesca . . . • . 

Male. 

1 

Foma It 

0 

Male. 

3 


Brought over . . 

Mali.. 

1022 

Vernal*' 

268 


Female 
2 60 

Bedford . . . • 

17 

t) 

15 

5 

Lancaster. 

206 

165 

227 

124 

Berks ...... 


12 

21) 

13 

Leicester. 

33 

14 

24 

8 

Brecon . . . . . . 

3 

4 

10 

o 

Lincoln. 

44 

14 

49 

15 

Bucks ...... 

2D 

4 

30 

4 

Merioneth . . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cambridge . . . . 

30 

4 

If) 

7 

Middlesex . • . . 

732 

485 

700 

432 

Cardigan . . . . . 

2 

0 

b 

2 

Monmouth . • . . 

14 

6 

12 

5 

Cacrmnrthen . . . . 

5 

3 


m 

Montgomery. . . . 

10 


10 

5 

Caernarvon . . . • 

4 

n 

4 

0 

Norfolk. 

114 

49 

88 

31 

Chester . . . . . 

b t> 

84 

87 

14 

Northampton • . . 

35 

7 

42 

16 

Cornwall . . . . . 

3b 

10 

35 

8 

Northumberland . . 

18 

20 

21 

18 

Cumlx’rlaml . . . . 

9 

0 

f) 

3 

Nottingham . . . . 

60 

14 

51 

19 

Denbeigh. 

o 

0 

4 

0 

Oxford . • . . . 

34 

4 

26 

8 

Derby ...... 

34 

A 

3} 

5 

Pembroke . . . . 

7 

5 

9 

3 

Devon •••... 

Of) 

27 

105 

27 

Radnor. 

3 

3 

0 

1 


28 

10 

84 

10 

Rutland • . . . . 

4 

0 

3 

5 

Durham . . • . . 

<22 

5 

1.0 

10 

Salop ...... 

59 

20 

44 

22 

Essex ... . . 

127 

17 

101 

17 

Somerset. • . . . . 

79 

27 

81 

24 

Flint ...... 

3 

1 

1 

<2 

Stafford. 

$uSk. 

67 

24 

72 

21 

Glamorgan • . . . 

10 

5 

10 

o 

■v 

96 

13 

99 

19 

Gloucester . . . . 

81 

23 

00 

18 

Surrey ...... 

147 

52 

134 

57 

Bristol...... 

27 

10 

38 

14 

Sussex. 

93 

12 

50 

12 

Hants ...... 

105 

42 

10b 

41 

Warwick. 

120 

40 

8.9 

41 

Hereford . . . . . 

29 

0 

32 

9 

Westmoreland . . . 

4 

2 

5 

1 

Herts 

3(5 

7 

46 

6 

Wilts. 

61 

14 

63 

9 

Huntingdon . . 

13 

0 

0 

2 

Worcester . • . . 

44 

7 

51 

16 

Kent ...... 

ItiO 

41 

151 

33 

York. 

181 

64 

159 

54 

Carried over . . 

1032 

m 



Total . . . 






The result of this Account appears to be, that the number of Offenders in the County of 
Middlesex, arc more than one-fourth of the whole; and that the number in proportion to 
the population in the counties most contiguous to London, are uearly double the number in 
the same population in the more remote counties. 
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No. IV. 

An ACCOUNT of the Population of each County, according to the Popula¬ 
tion Returns ; the number of Offenders committed within the same respec¬ 
tively, in the Year 1805; together with the Amount of Paupers in eac h 
County, and the number of them in each Hundred of the Population, 
arranged according to the Circuits of the Judges. 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 


COUNTIES. 

Population. 

Offenders. 

Paupers. 

Number of Paupers in each 
Hundred of Population. 

Yorkshire - - 


858,892 

245 

77,001 

9 

Durham - - - 

- 

1(10,861 

27 

15,307 

10 

N or tli umberland 

- 

157,101 

38 

14,304 

9 

Cumberland 

- 

117,830 

18 

8,443 

7 

Westmoreland - 

- 

41,017 

0 

4,015 

11 

Lancaster - - 

- 

672,731 

371 

40,200 

7 






being an Average ot 8 Fan- 



2,007,932 

705 

100,530 

pers in each Hundred iti 






the Northern Circuit. 



MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


Northampton - 

. - 

131,757 

42 

20,534 

16 

Rutland - - - 

- - 

10,350 

4 

1,338 

8 

Lincoln - - - 

- - 

208,557 

58 

18,845 

p 

Nottinghamshire 

- - 

140,350 

74 

9,800 

7 

Derbyshire - - 

- - 

101,142 

39 

13,107 

8 

Leicestershire - 

- - 

130,081 

47 

19,154 

15 

Warwickshire - 

- - 

208,190 

100 

30,200 

15 



990,433 

424 

113,044 

Average 11. 



NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 


Bucks - - - 


107,444 

S3 

19,650 

18 

Bedfordshire 


63,393 

20 

7,-76 

11 

Huntingdonsh ire 


37,508 

15 

4,740 

13 

Cambridgeshire 


89,340 

40 

11,294 

13 

Suffolk - - - 


910,431 

109 

36,110 

17 

Norfolk - - - 


273,371 

163 

42,707 

10 



781,553 

380 

121,783 

Average 15. 



OXFORD CIRCUIT. 


Berks - - - 


109,215 

Of 

22,088 

21 

Oxfordshire 


109,020 

38 

21,025 

20 

Worcestershire - 


139,330 

5] 

18,896 

13 

Staffordshire 


239,153 

91 

22,510 

9 

Shropshire - - 


167,039 

79 

17,306 

10 

Herefordshire - 


89,190 

31 

11,779 

13 

Glouccstersh ire - 

m *. 

250,809 

141 

30,904 

15 

Monmouth - - 

m m 

45,582 

20 

4,479 

10 



1,150,538 

513 

154,987 

Average 13. 
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No. IV.— Continued. 


WEST WIN CIRCUIT. 


COUNTIES. 

Population. 

Offenders. 

Paupers. 

Number of Paupers in each 
Hundred of Population. 

Hampshire - - - * 

219,(156 

| 

32,581 

15 

Wiltshire - - - - 

185,107 

jglH 

42,128 

23 

Dorsetshire - - - - 

115,319 


15,783 

14 

Devonshire - - - - 

843,001 

96 

43,674 

13 

Cornwall - - - - 

188,209 

45 

12,853 

7 

Somersetshire - - - 

273,750 

106 

33,979 

12 


1,325,102 

507 

180,998 

Average 14. 


HOME CIRCUIT. 


.Essex. 

220,437 

144 

38,337 

17 

Hertfordshire - - • 

97,577 

43 

13,349 

14 

Sussex - - - - - 

159,311 

105 

37,070 

23 

Kent ------ 

307,694 

210 

4 J ,632 

13 

Surrey. 

269,043 

199 

36,138 

13 


1,059,992 

701 

166,332 

Average 15+. 

Chester. 

191,751 

80 

22,152 


North Wales - - - 

252,785 

28 

28,131 

* 0 

South Wales - - - 

288,701 

50 

23,384 

s 9 

Middlesex - - - - 

818,129 

1,217 

63,173 

n 

Tot a i. - - 

8,877,976 

4,605 

879,182 



The observation which naturally occurs on an examination of this Account, is, the very 
great advantage which the Northern Counties appear to possess, both with respect to the 
small number of Offenders and Paupers, when compared with the rest of England. This 
observation applies, not only to the Counties within the Northern Circuit, but likewise, as 
far as relates to Paupers generally, to all the more Northern Counties. The Counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and Rutland, and the most Northern Counties in the Midland 
Circuit, and those of Staffordshire and Shropshire, the most Northern in the Oxford Circuit, 
appear to lie, in this respect, in the same comparatively favourable situation as the Counties 
within the Northern Circuit, when compared with the other more Southern Counties of 
England, Middlesex, Monmouth, and Cornwall, alone excepted. 
























APPENDIX B 


Proclamation for the preventing of Tumultuous Meetings and Seditious 

Writings, Map 21. 

BY THE KING. A PROCLAMATION. 


GEORGE R. 

Whereas (livers wicked and seditious writings have been printed, pub¬ 
lished, and industriously dispersed, tending to excite tumult and disorder, by endeavouring 
to raise groundless jealousies and discontents in the minds of our faithful and loving subject.', 
respecting the laws and happy constitution of government, civil and religions, established 
in this kingdom; and endeavouring to vilify, and bring into contempt, the wise and it hole- 
some provisions made at the time of the glorious Revolution, and since strengthened and 
confirmed by subsequent laws, for the preservation and security of the rights and liberties of 
our faithful and loving subjects: and whereas divers writings have also been printed, pult- 
lislied, and industriously dispersed, recommending the said wicked and seditious publications 
to the attention of all our faithful and loving subjects: and whereas we have also reason to 
believe, that correspondences have been entered into with sundry persins in foreign parts, 
with a view to forward the criminal and wicked purposes above-mentioned : and whereas the 
wealth, happiness, and prosperity of this kingdom do, under Pivine Providence, chiefly 
depend upon a due submission to the laws, a just confidence in the integrity and wisdom of 
Parliament, and a continuance of that zealous attachment to t/ie government and constitution 
of the kingdom, which has ever prevailed in the minds of the people thereof: and whereas 
there is nothing which we so earnestly desire, as to secure die public peace and prosperity, and 
to preserve to all our loving subjects the full enjoyment of their rights and liberties, both reli¬ 
gious and civil. We, therefore, being resolved, as far as in us lies, to repress the wicked 
and seditious practices aforesaid, and to deter all persons from following so pernicious an 
example, have thought fit, by the advice of our Privy Council, to issue this our royal 
proclamation, solemnly warning all our loving subjects, as they tender their own happiness, 
and that of their posterity, to guard against all such attempts, which aim at the subversion 
of all regular government within this kingdom, and which are inconsistent with the peace 
and order of society; and earnestly exhorting them at all times, and to the utmost of their 
power, to avoid and discourage all proceedings tending to produce riots and tumults. And 
we do strictly charge and command all our magistrates, in and throughout our kingdom of 
Great Britain, that they do make diligent enquiry, in order to discover the authors and 
p: inters of such wicked and seditious writings as aforesaid, and all others who shall disperse 
the same: and we do further charge and command all our sherills, justices of the peace, 
chief magistrates in eur cities, boroughs, and corporations, and all other our officers and 
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magistrates throughout our kingdom of Great Britain, that they do, in their several and re¬ 
spective stations, take the most immediate and effectual care to suppress and prevent all riots, 
tumults, and other disorders, which may Ire attempted to be raised or made by any person or 
persons, which, on whatever pretext they may be grounded, are not only contrary to the law, 
but dangerous to the most important interests of this kingdom : and we do further require 
and command all and every our magistrates aforesaid, that they do, from time to time, 
transmit to one of our principal Secretaries of State, due and full information of such per¬ 
sons its shall be found offending as aforesaid, or, in any degree, aiding or abetting therein ; 
it being our determination, for the preservation of the peace and happiness of our faithful 
and loving subjects, to carry the laws vigorously into execution against such offenders as 
aforesaid. 

Given at our court at the Queen’s House, the 21st day of May, 1792, in the thirty- 
second year of our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 



APPENDIX C. 


Translation of a Letter from General .Dumourkz to Lord Auckland , the 
British Ambassador at the Hague. 


My Loud, Paris, January 23d, 1793. 

The French Minister at the Hague, and my sincere friend, M. de Maulde, 
has informed me, that, in several conferences with M. Van Spicghol, and himself, you tes¬ 
tified your esteem and particular consideration for me, which 1 shall ever lake care to deserve 
by my moral conduct. The Grand Pensionary expressed the same sentiments. 

As I am about to visit the quarters of my army, I shall be in the neighbourhood of Hol¬ 
land for some days. Would it not be possible, from a conference on the frontiers, either 
between you and me, or in the presence of M. Fan Spieghel, to produce results useful to 
England, to the United Provinces, to France, to Humanity, and, jx>rhaps, to all Europe. 

I submit this proposal to your prudence, and to your love of peace, which every man of 
integrity ought to find at the bottom of his heart. On the 30th of this month, I shall be 
at Antwerp, where I will wait two days for your answer. 


1 beg you to be persuaded that I am, with the same sentiments for you with which you 
honour me, 

My Lord, 

Your Servant, 

And the Friend of the English Nation, 


DUMOURIEZ. 

To his Excellence , My Lard Auckland , 

The English Ambassador at the Hague. 



APPENDIX D. 


“ Th at an address be presented to his Majesty, most humbly to offer to his royal considera¬ 
tion, that judgment which his faithful Commons have formed, and now deem it their duty to 
declare, concerning the conduct of his ministers in the commencement and during the pro¬ 
gress, of the present unfortunate war. As long as it was possible for us to doubt from what 
source the national distresses had arisen, we have, in times of difficulty and peril, thought 
ourselves bound to strengthen his Majesty’s government for the protection of bis subjects, by 
our confidence and sup[K>rt. But our duties, ns his Majesty’s counsellors, and as the repre¬ 
sentatives of his people, will no longer permit us to dissemble our deliberate and determined 
opinion, that the distress, difficulty, and jieril, to which this country is now subjected, 
have arisen from the misconduct of the King’s ministers, and are likely to subsist and increase, 
as long as the same principles which have hitherto guided these ministers, shall continue to 
prevail in the councils of Great Britain. 

“ It is painful for us to remind his Majesty of the situation of bin dominions at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, and of the high degree of prosperity to which the skill and industry of his 
sub jects had, under the safeguard of a free constitution, raised the British empire, since it can 
only till his mind with the melancholy recollection of prosperity abused, and of opportunities 
of securing permanent advantages wantonly rejected. Nor shall we presume to wound his 
Majesty’s benevolence by dwelling on the fortunate circumstances which might have arisen 
from the mediation of Great Britain between the powers then at war, which might have 
.ensured the permanence of our prosperity, while it preserved all Europe from the calamities 
which it has since endured. A mediation which this kingdom was so well fitted to carry on 
with vigour and dignity, by its power, its character, and the nature of its government, happily 
removed at an equal distance from the contending extremes of licentiousness and tyranny. 

“ From this neutral and impartial system of policy his Majesty’s ministers were induced 
to depart by certain measures of the French government, of which they complained as inju¬ 
rious and hostile to this country. With what justice those complaints were made, we arc 
not now called upon to determine, since it cannot be pretended, that the measures of Franci 
were of such a nature as to preclude the possibility of adjustment by negotiation; and s 
impossible to deny, that the power which shuts up the channel of accommodation, must le 
the real aggressor in war. To reject negotiation is to determine on hostilities; and, wha- 
cver may have been the nature of the points in question, between us and France, we canmt 
but pronounce the refusal of such an authorized communication with that country as migit 
have amicably terminated the dispute, to be the true and immediate cause of the ruptire 
which followed. 
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“ Nor can we forbear to remark, that the pretences under which his Majesty’s Ministers 
then haughtily refused sucli authorized communication, have been sufficiently exposed by 
their own conduct, in since submitting to a similar intercourse with the same government. 

“ The misguided policy which thus rendered the war inevitable, appears to have actuated 
Ministers in their determination to continue it at all hazards. At the same time, we cannot 
but observe, that the obstinacy with which they have adhered to their desperate system is 
not more remarkable than their versatility in the pretext upon which they have justified it. 
At one period the strength, at another the weakness, of the enemy, have been urged as mo¬ 
tives for continuing the war; the successes, as well as the defeats, of the allies, have contri¬ 
buted only to prolong the contest; and hope and despair have equally served to involve us 
still deeper in the horrors of war, and to entail upon us an endless train of calamities. 
After the original professed objects had been obtained by the expulsion of the French armies 
from the territories of Holland, and the Austrian Netherlands, we find his Majesty’s Mini¬ 
sters, influenced either by arrogance, or infatuated by ambition, and vain hope of conquests, 
which, it realized, could never compensate to the nation for the blood and treasure by 
which they must be obtained, rejecting, unheard, the overtures made by the Executive 
Council of France, at a period when the circumstances were so eminently favourable to his 
Majesty, and his allies, that there is every reason to suppose, that a negotiation, commen¬ 
ced at such a juncture, must have terminated in an honourable and advantageous peace: 
to the prospects arising from such an opportunity they preferred a blind, and obstinate, 
perseverance in a war, which could scarce have any remaining object but the unjustifiable 
purpose of imposing upon France a government, disapproved of by the inhabitants of that 
country. And such was the infatuation of these Ministers, that, far from being able to 
frame a wise and comprehensive system of policy, they even rejected the few advantages 
that belonged to their own unfortunate scheme. The general existence of a design to inter¬ 
pose in the internal government of France was too manifest not to rouse into active hostility 
the national zeal of that people; but their particular projects were too equivocal to attract 
the confidence, or procure the co-operation, of those Frenchmen who were disaffected to die 
government of their country. The nature of these plans was too clear not to provoke for¬ 
midable enemies, but their extent was too ambiguous to conciliate useful friends. 

“ We beg leave farther to represent to your Majesty, that, at subsequent periods, your 
Ministers have suffered the most favourable opportunities to escape, of obtaining an honour¬ 
able and advantageous pacification. They did not avail themselves, as it was their duty to 
have clone, of the unbroken strength of the general confederacy which had been formed 
against France, for the purpose of giving effect to overtures for negotiation. They saw the 
secession of several powerful .stales from that confederacy, they suffered it to dissolve without 
an effort for the attainment of general pacification. They loaded their country with the 
odium of having engaged it in a combination charged with the most questionable and un¬ 
justifiable views, without availing themselves of that combination for procuring favourable 
conditions of peace. Thai, from this fatal neglect, the progress of hostilities has only served 
to establish the evils which might certainly have been avoided by negotiation, but which are 
now confirmed by the event of the war. Wc have felt that the unjustifiable and impracti- 
VOL. II. 4 N 
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cable efforts to establish royalty in France, by force, have only proved fatal to its unfortu¬ 
nate supporters. We have seen, witli regret, the subjugation of Holland, and the aggran¬ 
dizement of the French Republic; and we have to lament the alteration in the state of Europe, 
not only from the successes of the French, but from the formidable acquisitions of some of 
the allied powers on the side of Poland,—acquisitions alarming from their magnitude, but 
still more so from the manner in which they have been made; thus fatally learning, that the 
war has tended alone to establish the very evils for the prevention of which it was avowedly 
undertaken. 

“ That wc now therefore approach his Majesty to assure him, that his faithful Commons 
heard, with the sincerest satisfaction, his Majesty’s most gracious Message, of the 8th of 
December, wherein his Majesty acquaints them, that the crisis which was depending, at the 
commencement of the present session, had led to such an order of things, as would induce 
his Majesty to meet any disposition to negotiation on the part of the enemy, with an earnest 
desire to give it the fullest and speediest effect, and to conclude a general treaty of peace, 
whenever it could be effected on just and equitable terms, for himself and his allies. 

“ That, from this gracious communication, they were led to hope fora speedy termina¬ 
tion to this most disastrous contest; but that, with surprise and sorrow, they have now reason 
to apprehend, that three months were suffered to elapse before any steps were taken towards a 
negotiation, or any overtures math: by Jtis Majesty’s servants. 

“ With equal surprise and concern they have observed, when a fair and open conduct was 
so peculiarly incumbent on his Majesty's Ministers, considering the prejudices and suspicions 
which their previous conduct must have excited in the minds of (he French ; that, instead of 
adopting the open and manly manner which became the wisdom, the character, and the 
dignity of the British nation, they adopted a mode calculated rather to excite suspicion, 
than to inspire confidence in the enemy. Every expression which might be construed into 
an acknowledgement of the French Republic, or even an allusion to its forms were studiously 
avoided ; and the Minister, through whom this overture was made, was, in a most unprece¬ 
dented manner, instructed to declare, that he had no authority to enter into any negotiation 
or discussion, relative to the objects of the proposed treaty. 

“ That it is with pain we reflect that the alacrity of his Majesty’s Ministers, in apparently 
breaking off this incipient negotiation, as well as the strange and unusual manner in which 
it was announced to the Ministers of the various powers of Europe, affords a very unfavour¬ 
able comment on their reluctance in entering upon it, and is calculated to make the most 
injurious impression respecting their sincerity on the people of France. On a review of 
many instances of gross and flagrant misconduct, proceeding from the same pernicious prin¬ 
ciples, and directed with incorrigible obstinacy to the same mischievous ends, wc deem our¬ 
selves bound in duty to bis Majesty and to our constituents, to declare, that we see no rational 
hope of redeeming the affairs of the kingdom, but by the adoption of a system radically and 
fundamentally different from that which has produced our present calamities. Until his 
Majesty’s Ministers shall, from a real conviction of past errors, appear inclined to regulate 
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Iheir conduct upon such a system, we can neither give any credit to the sincerity of their 
professions of a wish for peace, nor repose any confidence in their capacity for conducting a 
negotiation to a prosperous issue. Odious as they arc to an enemy, who must still believe 
them strictly to cherish those unprincipled and chimerical projects which they have been 
compelled in public to disavow, contemptible in the eyes of all Europe from the display of 
insincerity and incapacity which has marked their conduct, our only hopes rest on his 
Majesty’s royal wisdom, and unquestioned affection for his people, that he will be graciously 
pleased to adopt maxims of policy more suited to the circumstances of the times than those 
by which his Ministers appeared to have been governed, and to direct his servants to take 
measures, which, by differing essentially, as well in their tendency as in the principle upon 
which they are founded, from those which have hitherto marked their conduct, may give 
this country some reasonable hope, at no very distant period, of the establishment of peace 
suitable to the interests of Great Britain, and likely to preserve the tranquillity of Europe.” 
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